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Th  AT  a  work  which  would  give  a  general 
and  concise  view  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
year,  with  r  hrences  to  the  original  works  in  which 
such  discoveries  were  published,  would,  if  properly- 
executed,  be  highly  useful,  it  is  presumed  will  be 
generally  allowed.  As  it  is  in  the  power  of  very 
few,  on  account  of  indispensable  occupations,  to  read 
every  publication  on  the  sciences  and  arts  that  comes 
from  the  press,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  a 
work,  which  in  the  compass  of  a  volume  will  give  a 
detail  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  which  placed  in 
a  library,  will  serve  as  an  index,  pointing  out  the 
sources  from  whence  satisfactory  information  on  each 
subject  may  be  obtained.  A  volume  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  comes  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one, 
both  in  respect  to  expence  and  time ;  and  if  he 
should  require  fuller  information  on  any  subject,  he 
will  be  directed  immediately  to  it,  without  wander¬ 
ing  in  uncertainty  without  a  guide  in  his  researches* 
It  is  evident,  that  in  a  work  whose  object  is  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  more  than  a  concise  abstract  of  each  parti¬ 
cular  could  not  be  given,  without  increasing  its  size 
to  such  a  degree  as  would  have  defeated  the  intention 
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with  which  it  is  published.  Of  those  subjects,  how¬ 
ever,  which  appeared  the  most  important,  the  fullest 
accounts  ha¥e  been  given$  while  others  of  less  note 
have  been  more  concisely  noticed,  except  indeed 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  publication,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  a  concise  abstract,  without  injury 
to  the  original ;  in  such  cases  it  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  give  the  contents,  and  a  reference* 

In  general,  however,  it  is  hoped$  that  such  art 
account  of  each  subject  has  been  given,  as  will  ren¬ 
der  it  intelligible  to  the  reader* 

But  though  it  is  presumed  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  will  be  useful,  even  to  persons  residing  in  the 
metropolis,  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  to  save  the 
trouble  of  readings  Or  turning  over  voluminous 
works ;  yet  it  may  be  presumed,  that  it  will  be  more 
extensively  useful  to  gentlemen  residing  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  to  those  in  America,  and  the 
East  and  West-Indies.  By  means  of  a  small  annual 
volume,  they  will  become  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  science  and  of  the  arts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  will  likewise  be  an  useful  work  in  subscription 
libraries,  and  may  serve  to  direct  the  choice  of 
books; 

In  the  commencement  of  every  undertaking, 
difficulties  occur  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  but 
Vhich  may  be  obviated  in  future*  The  Editor  of  the 
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present  Volume  has  felt  this  in  rio  irfcoiisiderabk 
degree,  and  hopes  that,  in  future,  both  the  method 
and  arrangement  will  be  more  perfect.  It  would 
have  been  more  natural  to  have  placed  the  Chemical 
after  the  Philosophical  Part,  and  after  that  the  Na¬ 
tural  History,  which  will  probably  be  the  arrange* 
ment  adopted  in  future.  After  this  should  come  the 
Miscellaneous  Part,  which  contains  an  account  of 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  and  the 
Account  of  Publications  ought  to  be  placed  last* 
The  printing  had  proceeded  too  far,  before  this 
arrangement  c6uld  be  adopted.  The  present  order 
Will,  however,  it  is  hoped,  be  attended  with  noma, 
terial  inconvenience  to  the  reader;  and  it  is  only 
noticed  here,  to  shew  that  in  future,  a  greater  attention 
will  be  paid  to  method. 

Engaged  as  the  Editor  is  by  his  lectures  ori 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  and  likewise  his 
practice  as  a  physician;  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  he  could  find  time  to  execute  the  whole  himself; 
and  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  raise  the  Work  in 
the  estimation  of  the  reader,  when  he  informs  him, 
that  he  has  been  assisted  in  his  undertaking  by  se¬ 
veral  Philosophical  Gentlemen  of  the  firft  talents, 
whose  names  he  perhaps  may  at  some  future  time 
have  the  liberty  of  communicating  to  the  Public* 

The  Literary  Part  offered  some  difficulties,  as 
to  the  length  of  the  account  which  should  be  given 
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of  each  work.  It  was  desirable  to  have  Inserted  a 

fuller  account  of  many ;  but  this  was  avoided,  from 

a  fear  of  extending  this  part  too  much,  and  to  the 

prejudice  of  the  other  sections.  The  Compiler  has, 

therefore,  been  compelled  to  content  himself  with 

giving  little  more  than  a  catalogue.  The  Editor  is 

indebted  for  much  of  this  part,  to  Mr.  Price,  of  the 

Weftminfter  Library. 

<# 

While  ranging  over  the  extensive  field  of  Science 
gnd  Literature,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
some  things  of  importance  may  not  have  escaped 
notice;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  such  omissions 
will  be  few,  and  should  they  be  discovered,  they 
will  be  noticed  in  the  succeeding  year.  Indeed, 
this  volume  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  disco- 

j 

verics  of  the  year  1800;  for  some  few  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  which  were  thought  interesting,  have 
been  introduced. 
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of  the  nerves  of  the  animal,  and  its  whole  bodv  was  in- 
stantly  shaken  by  a  violent  commotion.  Not  a  little  sur¬ 
prized  at  this  unexpected  phenomenon,  and  imagining 
that  it  might  be  owing  to  his  having  wounded  the  nerve, 
he  pricked  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  was  the  case  ;  but  no  motion  or  convul¬ 
sion  ensued.  He  then  touched  the  nerve  with  the  in¬ 
strument,  as  at  first,  and  directed  a  spark  at  the  same 
time  to  be  drawn  from  the  machine  ;  on  which  the  con¬ 
tractions  were  immediately  renewed.  On  making  an¬ 
other  trial,  the  animal  remained  motionless  ;  which  per¬ 
plexed  him  at  first :  but,  observing  that  he  held  his  knife 
by  its  ivory  handle,  he  took  hold  of  the  metal,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  movements  took  place.  On  repeating  the 
experiment  several  times,  he  always  found  that  con¬ 
tractions  were  never  excited  when  the  animal  was  touched 
with  an  electric  substance,  but  that  he  could  produce  them, 
almost  at  pleasure,  by  the  application  of  a  metal  or  other 
conductor  of  electricity. 

After  making  many  similar  experiments  with  the 
electrical  machine,  he  was  next  induced  to  prosecute  the 
subject  by  means  of  atmospheric  electricity.  With  this 
view,  he  raised  a  conductor  on  the  roof  of  his  house, 
from  which  he  brought  an  iron  wire  into  his  room.  To 
this  were  attached  metal  conductors,  connected  with  the 
nerves  of  the  animals  which  were  the  subjects  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  ;  and  to  their  legs  he  fastened  wires,  which 
reached  the  door.  These  experiments  were  by  no  means 
■  confined  to  frogs :  different  animals,  both  of  cold  and 
warm  blood,  were  subjected  to  them;  and  considerable 
movements  were  always  excited  in  all  of  them,  whenever 
there  was  any  lightning  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  move¬ 
ments  were  observed  to  take  place,  when  any  stormy 
cloud  passed  over  the  apparatus,  even  though  no  lightning 
could  be  perceived. 

Having,  shortly  after  this,  suspended  some  frogs 
from  the  iron  palisades  which  surrounded  his  garden,  by 
means  of  metallic  hooks  fixed  in  the  spines  of  their  backs, 
he  observed  that  their  muscles  contracted  frequently  and 
involuntarily,  as  if  from  a  shock  of  electricity.  Sus¬ 
pecting  that  these  contractions  depended  upon  the  electric 
fluid,  he  at  first  imagined  that  they  were  connected  with 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  and  having 
-varied,  -  in  many  different  ways,  the  circumstances  in 
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which  the  frogs  were  placed,  he  at  length  discovered  that 
he  could  produce, the  movements  at  pleasure,  without  the 
aid  of  extraneous  electricity,  merely  by  touching  the 
animals  with  two  different  metals,  which  at  the  same  time 
touched  one  another,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  some  other  substance,  capable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  electricity.  The  following  are  the  different  methods 
in  which  these  experiments  may  be  made.  Lay  bare 
about  an  inch  of  a  great  nerve,  leading  to  any  limb  or. 
muscle,  and  let  the  end  of  the  bared  part,  which  is  far¬ 
thest  from  the  limb,  be  in  close  contact  with  a  piece  of 
zinc.  Touch  the  zinc  with  a  bit  of  silver,  for  instance  st 
probe  or  wire,  while  another  part  of  the  silver  touches 
either  the  naked  nerve,  or  the  limb  or  muscle  to  which  it 
leads ;  violent  contractions  are  immediately  produced  in 
the  limb  or  muscle.  If  the  bared  nerve  be  touched  with  a 
piece  of  zinc,  and  the  muscle,  or  another  part  of  the 
bared  nerve,  with  a  piece  of  silver,  no  contractions  take 
place,  till  the  zinc  and  silver  are  also  brought  in  con- 
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At  first,  many  of  these  experiments  were  made  with 
frogs,  as  it  was  found  that  they  retained  their  irritability, 
and  susceptibility  of  the  Galvanic  influence,  very  long,, 
Many  hours  after  they  have  been  decapitated,  or  have 
had  their  brain  and  spinal  marrow  destroyed,  strong  con¬ 
vulsions  can  be  produced  in  them  by  the  application  of 
the  metals.  A  leg,  separated  from  the  body,  will  often 
continue  capable  of  excitement  for  several  days.  Nay, 
very  distinct  movements  have  been  produced  in  frogs, 
where  the  process  of  putrefaction  has  been'  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  Different  kinds  of  fishes,  and  many  other  ani¬ 


mals,  both  of  cold  and  warm  blood,  were  afterwards  sub¬ 
jected  to  similar  experiments,  and  have  exhibited  the 
same  phenomena  ;  but  it  has  been  found,  that  the  warm¬ 
blooded  animals  lose  their  susceptibility  of  Galvanism,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  stimulus,  very  soon  after  death. 

Almost  any  two  metals,  when  applied  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned,  will  produce  the  movements  5  but  the 
most  powerful  are  zinc  and  silver,  or  zinc,  and  gold;  or, 
in  general,  zinc,  tin,  or  lead,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  gold,  silver,  molybdena,  steel,  or  copper,  and 
perhaps  in  the  order  they  are  named  ;  but  upon  this 
point  authors  are  not  perfectly  agreed. 

The  process  by  which  these  singular  phenomena,  are 
produced,  consists  in  effecting  a  mutual  communication 
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between  any  two  points  of  contact,  more  or  less  distant 
from  one  another,  in  a  system  of  nervous  and  muscular 
organs.  The  extent  of  this  mutual  communication  may 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  circle,  divided  into  two  parts. 
That  part  of  it,  which  consists  of  the  organs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  under  the  experiment,  has  been  called  the  animal  ar&; 
that  which  is  formed  by  the  metals,  or  Galvanic  exciters, 
has  been  called  the  excitatory  arc .  The  latter  usually 
consists  of  more  pieces  than  one,  and  these  of  different; 
kinds. 

Besides  these  effects  produced  by  the  Galvanic  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  muscles,  the  sensations  which  it  excites  in 
some  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  less  surprizing.  As 
the  experiments  which  shew  these  are  not  attended  with 
any  circumstances  which  wound  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  as  they  may  be  easily  made  by  the  reader,  we  shall 
describe  some  of  the  most  curious. 

If  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  tongue  he 
coated  with  two  different  metals,  and  these  be  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  a  peculiar  sensation,  re¬ 
sembling  taste,  is  produced  in  the  tongue,  the  instant  that 
the  metals  touch  each  other.  This  sensation  is  the  stromr- 
estwhen  zinc  is  used  with  either  silver,  gold,  or  molvhdena  ; 
with  the  other  metals  it  is  by  no  means  so  strong,  thouo  h 
zinc  used  with  iron  gives  a  sensation  very  perceptible - 
The  experiment  is  easiest  made  by  placing  a  thin  plate  of 
zinc  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  a  half- 
crown,  or  shilling,  or  a  silver  tea-spoon,  on  the  under 
surface.  The  metals  ought  to  he  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
little  time  in  contact  with  the  tongue  before  they  are  made 
to  touch  each  other,  that  the  taste  of  the  metals  them 
selves  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  sensation  produced 
hy  their  contact.  When  the  edges  which  project  beyond 
tire  tongue  are  made  to  touch,  a  sensation  is  produced, 
which  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  describe.  It  takes  place 
suddenly,  like  a  slight  electrical  shock,  and  a.  suhacid 
taste,  somewhat  resembling  nitre,  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  is 
pei  ceived,  confounded  with  an  evident  metallic  taste, 
more  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  little  nitrate  of  zinc  laid 
upon  the  tongue,  than  any  other  that  we  have  experienced ; 
and  we  shall  afterwards  find  reason  to  believe,  that  it  does 
proceed  from  the  formation  of  this  metallic  salt.  When 
the  silver  is  applied  to  the  upper,  and  the  zinc  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  sensation  is  rather  more 
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feeble,  and  resembles  the  taste  of  dilute  ammoniac,  which 
probably  may  be  the  cause  of  it. 

This  taste  can  likewise  be  produced  by  applying  one 
part  of  the  metals  to  the  tongue,  and  the  other  to  any 
part  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  Many  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  first  made  by  Professor  Bobison  of 
Edinburgh.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  applied  to  the  tongue* 
and  be  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  silver  which  touches  any 
part  of  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  ear,  urethra,  or 
anus,  the  sensation  is  felt  on  the  tongue.  The  cuticle* 
however,  seems  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Galvanic 
influence. 

When  a  rod  or  probe  of  zinc,  and  one  of  silver,  are’ 
applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  as  possible, 
the  irritations  produced  by  bringing  their  outer  ends  into 
contact  are  very  strong,  and  that  caused  by  the  zinc  rod 
tesembles  taste,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  applied  to 
tiie  tongue. 

If  one  of  the  metals  be  applied  as  high  as  possible 
between  the  gums  and  the  upper  lip,  and  the  other  in  a 
similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  under  lip,  or  even 
under  the  tongue,  a  very  vivid  sensation,  resembling  a 
flash  of  light,  is  perceived,  at  the  moment  they  are 
brought  into  contact,  and  another  at  the  instant  of  their 
separation. 

If  a  silver  probe  be  thurst  as  far  as  possible  up  one 
of  the  nostrils,  and  then  brought  into  contact  with  a 
piece  of  zinc  placed  upon  the  tongue,  a  sensation,  re¬ 
sembling  a  very  strong  dash  of  light,  is  produced  in  the 
corresponding  eye,  at  the  instant  of  contact. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  put  on  the  inside  of  one  cheek, 
and  a  plate  of  silver,  for  instance  half-a^crown,  into  the 
other;  if  then  a  rod  of  zinc  be  thrust  between  the  zinc 
and  the  cheek,  and  a  rod  of  silver  between  the  silver  and 
the  other  cheek,  on  bringing  their  outer  ends  slowly  into 
contact,  a  smart  convulsive  twitch  will  be  felt  in  those 
parts  of  the  gums  which  are  situated  between  them,  ac¬ 
companied  by  bright  dashes  in  the  eyes.  These  will  be 
distinctly  perceived  before  contact ,  and  again  on  seperat- 
ing  the  rods.  If  the  rods  be  alternated,  f.  e.  the  zinc 
rod  between  the  silver  and  the  cheek,  and  the  silver  rod 
between  the  zinc  and  the  check,  no  effect  whatever  is 
produced. 

W e  have  not  yet  discovered  any  method  of  applying 
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the  Galvanic  influence,  so  as  to  affect  the  senses  of  smell 
and  hearing.  Neither  does  the  sense  of  touch  appear  to 
be  affected  by  it,  unless  the  following  experiment  may  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  it.  If  a  small  portion  of  the 
cuticle  be  removed  from  any  part  of  the  body  by  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  incision  be  carried  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
blood  shall  just  begin  to  ooze  from  the  true  skin  ;  if  then 
a  piece  ot  zinc  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  a  piece  of 
silver  to  the  tongue,  when  they  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact,  a  very  smart  and  painful  irritation  will  be  felt  in 
the  wound. 

W e  have  before  observed,  that  one  piece  of  metal, 
or  even  several  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  are  incapable 
of  forming  the  excitatory  arc,  or  exciting  the  Galvanic 
influence ;  but  it  has  been  found-,  that  the  slightest  alloy 
communicates  Galvanic  energy  to  a  metal,  and  the  more 
heterogeneous  a  metallic  compound  is,  the  better  does  it 
answer  this  purpose.  Sig.  Volta  found  that  if  a  cup  made 
of  tin,  or  still  better  of  zinc,  be  filled  with  water  and 
placed  upon  a  silver  support,  and  the  point  of  the  tongue 
applied  to  the  water,  it  is  found  quite  insipid,  till  we 
lay  hold  of  the  silver  support  with  the  hand  w  ell  moist¬ 
ened,  when  a  very  distinct  and  strong  acid  taste,  but  by 
no  means  unpleasant,  will  be  perceived.  Water,  or  por¬ 
ter,  has  likewise  a  very  difl'erent  taste  in  a  pewter  vessel  from 
what  it  has  in  a  glass,  or  a  vessel  of  one  simple  metal  only. 
This  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  same  principles ;  for 
pewter  is  the  most  heterogeneous  compound  used :  and 
in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  preference  that 
porter-drinkers  give  to  pewter  vessels,  which  has  by 
many  been  regarded  as  a  prejudice.  It  has  been  observed 
by  Professor  Robison,  that  the  flavour  of  a  pinch  of  snuff 
taken  from  a  box  made  of  tin-plate,  w  hich  has  been  long 
in  use,  so  that  the  tin  coating  is  removed  in  many  places, 
is  extremely  different  from  that  of  snuff  taken  from  a 
new  box,  or  a  box  lined  wdth  tinfoil.  This  most  probably 
depends  upon  the  same  cause. 

These  facts  which  were  so  new,  and  which  were 
illustrated  by  so  many  experiments,  could  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  philosophers  all  over  Europe :  vari¬ 
ous  experiments  were  made  by  them,  and  several  new 
facts  discovered;  particularly  by  Valli,  Fowler,  Hum- 
bolt,  Volta,  &c.  and  more  especially  by  a  committee  of 
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the  physical  and  mathematical  class  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  France 

Concerning*  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  philoso¬ 
phers  have  by  no  means  agreed-  Galvan i,  and  several 
philosophers,  have  supposed  tliem  to  depend  upon  the 
electric  fluid.  The  Galvanic  influence  seemed  to  move 
with  rapidity,  and  in  some  instances  carried  a  sensation 
similar  to  the  electric  shock.  It  passed  with  facility 
through  metals,  and  other  conductors  of  electricity,  while 
it  was  stopped  in  its  course  by  glass,  sealing-wax’,  and 
other  substances,  which  we  know  to  be  non-conductors 
of  electricity.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  observing  seve- 
ral  phenomena  which  were  thought  to  be  incompatible 
with,  or  inexplicable  by,  the  known  laws  of  electricity, 
have  imagined  them  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of 
some  other  agent ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  perceive  how 
the  mere  application  of  two  different  metals  to  each  other, 
could  produce  a  motion  or  circulation  of  the  electric 
fluid:  besides,  it  had  never  been  found  to  affect  the  most 
delicate  electrometer,  and  the  accumulation  and  discharge 
could  be  made  while  both  the  animal  and  excitatory  are 
were  surrounded  by  good  conductors. 


Fabroni,  who  has  made  a  great  many  ingenious  ex-, 
periments  on  Galvanism,  was  the  first  who  systematically 
attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  chemical  c fleets t-  Dr. 
Ash  had  indeed  observed,  a  considerable  time  before,  that  a 
piece  of  zinc  put  in  water  scarcely  oxydated  at  all,  or  very 
slowly,  but  if  it  touched  a  piece  of  silver,  it  then  oxydated 
very  quickly.  This  opinion  of  Fabroni,  that  it  depends 
upon  the  oxydation  of  the  zinc,  has  been,  as  we.  shall  after¬ 
wards  see,  abundantly  confirmed  by  experiments.  He  men¬ 
tions  several  curious  facts, which  seem  to  shew  that  metals 
when  in  contact,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  exercise 
a  mutual  action  on  each  other;  for  instance,  the  alloy  made 
use  of  in  soldering  plates  of  copper,  is  speedily  changed 
and  converted  into  a  white  oxid  at  its  extreme  contact 
with  the  metal ;  and  the  iron  nails,  formerly  used  in 
attaching  the  copper  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  corrode  this 
metal  so  much  by  their  contact,  that  the  holes  soon  be¬ 
come 


*  The  members  of  this  committee  were  Messrs.  Coulomb,  Sabba- 
tier,  Pelletier,  Charles,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Guyton,  and  Halle,  who 
were  assisted  in  the  experiments  by  Venturi,  De  Modene,  and  Humboldt. 
A  very  good  view  of  their  conclusions  and  experiments  may  be  seen  in. 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britanniea,  art.  Galvanism, 
f  See  Nicholson's  Philos.  Journal,  vol.  III.  p.  308. 
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come  dilated,  so  as  to  exceed  the  size  of  the  head  of  the 
trail  itself.  These,  and  many  other  facts  of  the  same 
nature,  no  less  common  than  well  known,  shew  that 
metals,  by  exercising  their  mutual  attractive  force,  must 
by  the  same  energy  diminish  their  powers  of  aggregation  ; 
that  though  neither  of  them  separately  may  be  able,  to 
attract  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  water,  they 
may  acquire  that  power  by  simple  mechanical  touch,  as 
they  pass  to  new  combinations. 

But  though  the  phenomena  of  Galvanism  had  excited 
the  curiosity  of  many  philosophers,  yet  they  were  not 
sufficiently  striking  to  arrest  the  general  attention  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  as  the  facts  became  familiar,  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  have  gradually  sunk  nearly  into  oblivion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  the  vast  accumulation  of 
this  power,  which  was  made  by  Signor  Volta,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Como:  a  discovery  which,  as  it 
were  in  an  instant,  aroused  the  attention  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  world,  and  opened  a  new  and  unexplored  held  in 
the  science  of  Galvanism. 

This  important  discovery  was  communicated  by  the 
author  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  in  a 
letter  dated  Como  in  the  Milanese,  March  20th,  1800. 
This  letter  contained  part  of  a  memoir,  the  remainder  of 
which  was  received  some  time  afterwards,  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  the  President,  and  has  been  printed 
in  their  Transactions  for  the  year  1800,  part  2d. 

The  apparatus  of  Signor  Volta  is  constructed  its 
follow  s.  Take  a  number  of  plates  of  copper,  or  what  is 
better,  of  silver,  and  an  equal  number  of  tin  plates, 
or  what  is  still  better,  of  zinc,  and  the  same  number  of 
pieces  of  card,  leather,  or  woollen  cloth,  the  last  of 
which  seems  to  answer  the  best.  Let  these  last  be  well 
soaked  in  common  water,  or  water  saturated  with  common 
salt,  muriat  of  ammoniac,  or,  what  is  perhaps  still  better, 
with  nitre.  The  silver  or  copper  may  be  pieces  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  zinc  pieces  may  be  cast  of  the  same  size* 
A  pile  is  to  be  formed  of  these  substances  in  the  following 
manner :  apiece  of  zinc,  a  piece  of  silver,  and  a  piece  of 
wet  cloth  or  card;  then  another  piece  of  zinc,  a  piece  of 
silver,  and  a  piece  of  wet  card  ;  and  so  on,  in  the  same 
order,  or  in  any  other,  provided  the  pieces  always  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  in  their  turn,  till  the  number  required 
have  been  placed.  The  instrument  is  then  fit  for  use  ; 
but,  as  tlie  pieces,  when  unsupported,  are  apt  to  fail 
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down  when  their  number  is  considerable,  it  is  best  to 
support  them  by  means  of  three  rods  of  glass,  or  baked 
wood,  stuck  into  a  piece  of  wood,  and  touching  the  me¬ 
tallic  pieces  at  three  equally  distant  points,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  plate  *.  Down  these  rods  may  slide  a 
small  circular  piece  of  wood,  having  three  holes  in  it,  and 
which  will  serve  to  keep  the  top  of  the  pile  tight,  and  the" 
different  pieces  in  close  contact.  The  moistened  pieces 
should  likewise  be  somewhat  less  than  the  pieces  of  metal r 
and,  though  they  should  be  well  moistened,  they  should 
be  gently  squeezed  before  they  are  applied,  that  the  su¬ 
perfluous  moisture  may  not  run  down  the  pile,  or  insinuate 
itself  between  the  pieces  of  metal. 

The  instrument,  constructed  in  this  manner,  will 
afford  a  perpetual  current  of  the  electric  fluid,  or  Galvanic 
influence,  through  any  conductor  communicating  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  plate  ;  and,  if  one  hand  he  applied 
to  the  lowest  plate,  and  the  other  to  the  upper,  a  shock  is 
felt,  which  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  contact  is  re¬ 
newed. 

This  shock  resembles  that  given  by  a  Leyden  phial, 
weakly  charged  ;  or  a  battery  of  immense  surface,  still 
more  weakly  charged  ;  or  more  accurately  still  that  given 
by  a  torpedo,  which  this  apparatus  resembles  likewise  in 
giving  incessant  shocks.  The  intensity  of  the  charge  is, 
however,  so  low7,  that  it  cannot  make  its  wray  through  the 
dry  skin;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  each  hand  should 
be  well  wetted,  and  a  piece  of  metal  be  grasped  in  each* 
to  make  the  touch  ;  or  that  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile 
should  communicate  by  conductors  with  separate  vessels 
of  water,  in  which  the  hands  may  be  plunged.  The 
.larger  the  pieces  of  metal  which  are  held  in  the  hand,  the. 
stronger  is  the  shock,  as  the  surface  of  contact  is,  in  that 
case,  increased,  and  the  Galvanic  influence  enters  more 
easily.  The  effect  is  likewise  stronger,  the  more  numerous 
the  pieces  which  compose  the  pile.  Twenty  pieces  of  each 
w  ill  give  a  Shock  w  hich  is  very  sensible  in  the  arms,  and, 
if  a  hundred  pieces  are  used,  a  very  severe  shock  will  be 
felt  even  to  the  shoulders,  wdiich  seems  to  differ  from  the 
common  electric  shock,  in  not  being  so  instantaneous,  but 
attended  wffth  a  tremulous  and  continued  sensation,  very 
like  the  shock  given  by  the  torpedo ,  or  gymnotus  dec  trials. 

Wherever 


•  la  represents  the  z'wc}  r  the  silver,  and  the  wet  cloth 
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Wherever  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  broken,  the  action  of 
tiie  influence  is  intolerably  painful. 

When  from  sixty  to  an  hundred  pieces  of  each  are 
used,  if  the  room  be  darkened,  and  a  communication  be 
made  between  the  lowest  and  highest  pieces,  by  means  of 
a  conductor  (as  for  instance,  a  piece  of  bent  wire),  a  small 
but  vivid  spark  is  frequently  seen  when  the  contact  takes 
place  ;  sometimes  it  appears  four  or  live  times  together  ; 
at  other  times  the  contact  may  be  often  made  without 
perceiving  it ;  but,  if  the  human  body  form  part  of  the 
circuit,  and  a  poker,  or  other  large  piece  of  iron,  be 
held  in  the  hand,  the  spark  will  almost  always  be  seen  on 
touching  a  knob  connected  with  the  uppermost  piece  of 
the  pile;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  has  several  times 
heard  a  small  snap  or  report,  which  was, sensible  to  three 
or  four  persons,  who  assisted  him  in  making  some  Gal¬ 


vanic  experiments. 

The  sensation  of  a  flash  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
greater  with  this  apparatus,  than  when  a  pair  of  plates 
were  used  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  in  various  ways,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  one  or  both  hands  be  applied  wetted  to  the 
lowest  extremity  of  the  pile,  and  almost  any  part  of  the 
face  brought  in  contact  with  a  wire  communicating  with 
the  top  piece.  It  appears  very  strong  when  a  wire,  is  held 
between  the  teeth,  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  tongue.  In  this 
case  the  lips  and  tongue  are  convulsed,  the  flash  appears 
before  the  eyes,  and  a  very  pungent  taste  is  perceived  in 
the  mouth.  If  while  the  hands  touch  the  lower  part  of 
the  pile,  the  forehead  be  brought  into  contact  with  a 
wire  communicating  with  the  upper  piece,  a  sharp  pain 
will  be  felt,  resembling  that  produced  by  the  prick  of  a 
phi,  and  which  increases  till  the  head  can  no  longer  be 
held  in  that  position. 

It  has  been  found,  that  the  effects  of  this  apparatus 
are  much  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature. 

Verv  soon  after  this  communication  was  received  from 
Sig.  Volta,  and  before  it  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society, 
machines  were  constructed  according  to  his  directions, 
and  experiments  made  with  them,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Carlisle  and  Mr.  Nicholson  of  Soho  Square,  Dr.  Garnett 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  anil  Mr.  Cruikshank  of  Wool¬ 
wich  ;  and  during  the  last  summer,  great  numbers  have 
been  constructed,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  country.  The  greatest  objection  to  them  is, 
that,  as  the  moistened  cloth  or  card  soon  becomes  dry,  the 
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machine  loses  its  power,  its  action  not  continuing  above 
two  or  three  days.  On  this  account,  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  pile  very  frequently,  and  likewise  clean  the 
surfaces  of  the  zinc,  which  is  very  rapidly  corroded  du¬ 
ring:  the  action  of  the  pile.  This  is  a  very  troublesome 
operation,  but  may  be  done  by  grinding  or  tiling  the  pieces 
of  zinc,  or  rubbing  them  with  sand-paper,  or,  best  of  all, 
by  immersing  them  for  a  short  time  in  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  and  wiping  them  with  a  coarse  cloth. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  machines  have  been 
attempted  to  be  constructed  in  a  different  manner.  The 
combination  recommended  by  Signor  Volta  consists  of  a 
row  of  wine  glasses,  or  glass  cups,  containing  common 
or  salt  water :  into  each  of  these  is  plunged  a  plate  of 
ffinc,  and  another  of  silver,  not  touching  each  other. 
These  plates  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  form  a  kind  of  chain,  by  means  of  metallic  arcs,  of 
which  the  one,  S  a.  (fig.  2.)  of  silver,  is  soldered  to  a  Z9 
which  is  zinc,  so  that  a  plate  of  silver  in  the  first  cup  is, 
by  means  of  thin  wire,  made  to  communicate  with  a  plate 
of  zinc  in  the  second  cup;  the  silver  of  the  second  with 
the  zinc  in  the  third  ;  and  thus,  progressively,  through 
the  whole  row  or  circle  of  cups.  The  plates  of  zinc  and 
silver  should  be  about  an  inch  square;  but  the  arcs  of 
contact  above  the  fluid  may  be  as  small  as  the  operator 
pleases.  When  one  hand  is  dipped  in  the  first  glass,  and 
another  in  the  last,  the  shock  is  perceived. 

But  though  this  machine  will  continue  in  action  a 
very  long  time,  and  when  the  pieces  of  zinc  are  oxy- 
dated,  they  may  be  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned,  it  oc¬ 
cupies  a  great  deal  of  room,  as  we  must  at  least  have  one 
hundred  glasses  for  an  apparatus  of  considerable  power. 

The  contrivance  that  has  succeeded  best  with  Mr. 
Cruikshank  is  as  follows.  He  constructed  a  kind  .of 
trough  of  baked  wood,  26  inches  in  length,  1,7  inches 
deep,  and  1,5  inches  wide.  In  the  sides  of  this  trough 
grooves  were  made,  opposite  to  each  other,  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
one  of  the  plates  of  zinc  and  silver,  when  soldered  to- 
gether ;  three  of  these  grooves  were  made  in  the  space  of 
one  inch  and  three-tenths,  so  that  the  whole  machine  com 
tained  sixty  pairs  of  plates.  A  plate  of  zinc  and  silver, 
each  1,6  inches  square,  well  cemented  together,  were  in-* 
troduced  into  each  of  these  grooves  or  notches,  and  after¬ 
wards  cemented  into  the  .  trough  by  a  composition  of 
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rosin  and  wax,  so  perfectly,  that  no  water  could  pass 
from  one  cell  to  the  other,  nor  between  the  plates  of  the 
zinc  and  silver.  This  circumstance  must  be  strictly  at¬ 
tended  to,  else  the  machine  will  be  extremely  imperfect. 
When  all  the  plates  were  thus  secured  in  the  trough,  the 
interstices,  or  cells,  formed  by  the  different  pairs  of  plates, 
were  filled  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  which 
here  supplied  the  place  of  the  moistened  papers  in  the 
pile,  but  answered  the  purpose  much  better.  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  fixing  the  zinc  and  silver 
plates,  they  must  be  placed  regularly,  as  in  the  pile,  viz . 
alternately  zince  and  silver,  the  silver  plate  being  always 
on  the  same  side.  When  a  cofhmunication  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  last  cell,  a  strong  shock  was  felt  in  the 
arms,  but  somewhat  different  from  that  given  by  the  pile, 
being  quicker,  less  tremulous,  and  bearing  a  greater  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  common  electrical  shock.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  constructed  two  of  these  machines,  which  contained 
in  all  one  hundred  pairs  of  plates :  these,  when  joined 
together,  gave  a  very  string  shock,  and  the  spark  could 
be  taken  in  the  day  time  at  pleasure. 

The  zinc  plates  may  be  cleaned  at  any  time,  by  filling 
the  different  cells  for  a  few  minutes  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid. 

On  finding  that  the  Galvanic  influence  may  be  so 
much  increased  in  power,  or  condensed,  by  Volta’s  pile, 
philosophers  began  to  examine  its  connexion  with  electri¬ 
city.  Signor  Volta  himself  observes,  that  the  energy  of 
the  apparatus  is  the  effect  of  an  electric  stream  or  current : 
this  he  proved  by  the  condenser,  Mr.  Nicholson  likewise 
examined  its  effects  by  the  same  instrument.  The  lower 
brass  plate  of  his  condenser  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
small  pile,  and  the  condensing  electrometer  placed  upon 
it.  A  communication  was  then  made,  by  means  of  a 
wire,  from  the  lower,  or  silver  end  of  the  pile,  to  the 
upper  plate  of  the  condenser,  or  foot  of  the  electrometer. 
In  this  situation  it  is  evident,  that  the  charge  of  the  pile 
was  employed  in  producing  opposite  states  of  electricity 
jn  the  condenser,  which  would  he  shewn  when  the  plates 
came  to  be  separated.  The  wire  of  communication  being 
taken  away,  the  electrometer  was  lifted,  and  the  leaves 
diverged:  this  divergence  was  increased  by  presenting 
excited  sealing-wax  towards  the  bottom  of  the  electronic^ 
ter  ;  and  as  the  top  of  the  pile  had,  by  Compensation,  di~ 
furnished  the  same  divergence*  it  is  clear  that  the  electrfe 
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city  of  the  top  of  the  pile,  viz .  that  of  the  zinc,  m’ 
contrary  to  the  sealing-wax,  or  in  the  phis  state.  After  a 
number  of  repetitions  of  this  experiment,  always  with 
the  same  result,  the  pile  was  carefully  inverted,  without 
disturbing  the  relative  arrangement  of  its  parts ;  so  that 
the  zinc  was  now  at  the  bottom  and  the  silver  at  the  top. 
The  electricity  of  the  silver  was  then  tried  a  number  of 
times,  by  precisely  the  same  process  as  before,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  an  equal  degree  cf  intensity,  but  was  minus,  or 
negative.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Nicholson  observes, 
that  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  charged  a  large  jar,  so  as  to 
give  a  shock,  merely  by  placing  the  pile  between  its  coat¬ 
ings*.  Other  gentlemen  have,  however,  attempted  this 
in  vain.  When  the  sweat  intensity  of  the  shock  is  con- 
sidered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  minuteness  ot  the  spark, 
and  weak  appearances  of  other  electrical  phenomena, 
the  necessity  of  the  hands  being  wetted  to  receive  the 
shock,  its  not  breaking,  though  so  very  strong,  through 
any  considerable  space  of  air,  nor  occasioning  any  or 
scarcely  any  report,  as  well  as  from  the  different  kind  of 
sensation  it  produces,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  several  phi¬ 
losophers  should  doubt  its  being  an  electric  phenomenon, 
or  if  it  be,  that  it  is  much  modified  by  unknown  circum¬ 
stances.  We  ought  to  consider,  however,  that  it  is  the 
character  of  electric  shocks,  which  are  felt  to  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  extremities  of  an  animal,  that  those  which 
are  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of  electricity  at  a  high  in¬ 
tensity  cause  a  more  sudden  and  transient  sensation,  than 
tiiose  produced  by  a  much  larger  quantity  at  a  low  intensity, 
and  therefore  probably  moving  more  slowly.  When  a 
quantity  of  electricity,  for  instance  that  produced  by  six 
turns  of  a  machine,  is  put  into  a  small  Leyden  phial,  a 
smart  quick  shock  will  he  felt,  accompanied  with  a  loud 
report,  and  the  electric  fluid  will  move  through  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  of  air,  and  shew  a  very  lucid  spark.  The 
electrometer  will  likewise  indicate  a  high  intensity  before 
the  discharge,  lint  if  the  same  quantity  be  put  into  a  phial 
having  four  times  the  coated  surface,  the  electrometer 
will  only  shew  of  the  intensity;  the  spark  will  break 
through  only  part  of  tlie  space  that  it  did  in  the  former 
instance,  accompanied  with  a  very  feeble  spark  5  hut  the 
shock  w  ill  be  the  same  to  a  person  who  receives  it  through 
body,  because  the  same  quantity  of  electric  fluid  must 
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pass  through  him,  though  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
sensation  .will  be  different,  as  it  probably  moves  with  less 
velocity  in  the  last  case  than  in  the  first.  If  instead  of 
a  phial,  we  suppose  the  electricity  to  be  dispersed  over 
the  surface  of  a  large  battery,  the  intensity  discoverable 
by  the  electrometer  will  be  very  small  indeed :  the  strik¬ 
ing  distance  will  be  almost  nothing,  and  the  spark  much 
diminished,  though  the  shock  must  still  be  equally  power¬ 
ful.  It  would  appear  from  some  ingenious  calculations 
made  by  Mr.  Nicholson  that  the  celerity  with  which 
the  Galvanic  pile,  produces  electricity,  is  two  hundred 
times  more  rapid  than  what  can  be  produced  by  the 
labour  of  one  man  with  a  powerful  electrical  machine, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  intensity  is  so  low,  that  the 
shock  may  be  considered  as  produced  much  more  by  the 
mass,  or  quantity  of  electricity,  than  by  the  velocity  of 
its  motion. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  properties  of  this  apparatus 
of  Si  on  or  Volta  still  remain  to  be  mentioned:  we  mean 

o 

its  action  as  a  chemical  agent,  in  which  its  effects  are 
much  more  powerful  than  common  electric  machines,  and 
uncommonly  interesting.  When  the  Galvanic  influence 
is  directed  in  a  proper  manner  through  wafer,  that  fluid 
is  decomposed,  anti  separated  into  its  component  parts, 
viz.  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  appear  in  the  form  of 
gas,  and  in  their  proper  proportions.  This  curious  fact 
was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Nicholson.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  discovery  are  described  by 
the  latter  gentleman  in  his  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  182,  which 
may  be  consulted  by  the  reader.  We  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  here  with  pointing  out  the  method  of  making  the 
experiment.  If  a  glass  tube  (X,  fig.  1.)  about  six  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diamater,  be  tilled  with  distilled 
water,  which  is  confined  in  it  by  means  of  two  corks,  and 
if  two  copper  or  iron  wires,  communicating  with  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  pile,  be  made  to  pass  through  the  corks, 
so  as  to  be  about  two  or  three  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  as  in  the  figure ;  if  the  lowest  piece  of  the  pile  be 
silver,  a  fine  stream  of  gas,  in  very  minute  bubbles,  will 
immediately  issue  from  the  lowest  wire,  and  rise  to  the 
top,  where  they  will  collect :  this  wire  will  remain  very 
qlean  and  bright.  From  the  upper  wire,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  pile,  no  gas  is  observed  ta 
u  rise  i 
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rise;  but  tile  wire  itself  oxidates  very  quickly,  and  the 
ox  id  gradually  subsides  in  the  form  of  very  fine  clouds ; 
during  this  operation  the  water  is  diminished  in  quantity. 
If  this  gas  be  examined  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is  found 
to  be  very  nearly  pure  hydrogen.  In  this  experiment  it 
would  appear  that  the  hydrogen  is  separated  from  the 
water,  and  converted  into  a  gaseous  state,  by  the  wire 
connected  with  the  silver  end  of  the  pile,  while  the  oxy¬ 
gen  unites  itself  with  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc 
end.  When  the  pile  is  inverted,  the  hydrogen  gas  arises 
from  the  upper  wire,  and  the  lower  oxidates.  That  this 
effect  is  produced  by  the  Galvanic  influence  is  evident ; 
for  on  making  a  communication,  by  means  of  a  conduc¬ 
tor,  between  the.  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
pile,  the  emission  of  gas  is  suspended,  but  proceeds  again, 
as  soon  as  the  communication  is  removed. 

If  two  unoxidable  wires,  as  for  instance  wires  of  gold 
or  platina,  be  used,  then  a  stream  of  gas  issues  from 
each,  and  the  water  is  diminished.  This  gas  is  found  to.be 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  explodes  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  approach  of  an  ignited  body. 

In  order  to  procure  these  two  gases  separate  from 
each  other,  to  estimate,  their  quantities,  and  examine  their 
nature  more  particularly,  Mr.  Cruikshank  took  a  glass 
tube,  ten  inches  in  length,  and  by  means  of  a  blow¬ 
pipe  bent  it  in  the  middle,  until  the  legs  formed  an  acute 
angle,  resembling  the  letter  V*.  While  the  glass  was  red- 
hot,  he  contrived  to  blow  an  opening  at  the  angle,  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  in  diameter.  Two 
gold  wires,  passed  through  corks  secured  by  cement, 
were  introduced  into  the  legs,  and  brought  within  an  inch, 
of  each  other  at  the  bend :  the  tube  was  then  filled  with, 
distilled  water,  and  a  finger  placed  on  the  opening  at  the 
angle,  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  escaping.  It  was  placed 
in  a  tea-cup  containing  water,  with  the  angle  downwards, 
the  legs  having  an  inclination  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 
The  extremities  of  the  wires  being  then  brought  into 
contact  with  those  of  the  pile,  a  quantity  of  gas  was 
disengaged  from  both;  but.  by  far  the  most  from  that 
connected  with  the  silver.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
gases  from  the  two  wires  were  obtained  perfectly  distinct, 
each  gas  ascending  in  the  leg  of  the  tube  which  contained 
its  generating  wire.  On  examining  the  gases,  that  from 
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the  wire  connected  with  the  silver  end  of  the  pile  was 
almost  pure  hydrogen,  and  that  from  the  zinc  end  almost 
pure  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  by  measure 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  or  nearly  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  they  exist  in  water. 

When  the  glass  tube  (jig,  l.J  is  filled  with  distilled 
water,  to  which  a  little  tincture  of  Litmus  is  added,  and 
a  communication  made  by  gold  wires,  a  quantity  of  gas 
arises  from  both  wires  ;  but  in  greatest  quantity  from  that 
connected  with  the  silver.  In  a  few  minutes  a  fine  red 
line  is  seen,  extending  upwards  from  the  extremity  of  the 
zinc  wire*,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  fluid  near  the 


point  of  this  wire  becomes  red  :  the  fluid,  however,  about 
the  silver  wire  looked  of  a  deeper  blue  than  before,  the 
slight  tinge  of  purple  being  destroyed. 

If  the  tube  be  filled  with  distilled  water,  tinged  with 
tincture  of  Brazil-wood,  the  fluid  surrounding  the  silver 
wire,  particularly  towards  its  extremity,  becomes  purple  5 
and  this  tinge  increases  so  fast,  that  the  whole  fluid  sur¬ 
rounding  this  wire,  soon  assumes  as  deep  a  colour  as  can 
be  produced  by'  ammonia,  while  the  portion  of  the  fluid 
in  contact  with  the  zinc  wire  becomes  yery  pale,  and  al¬ 
most  colourless. 


These  experiments  would  seem  to  shew  that  an  acid, 
probably  the  nitrous,  is  produced  at  the  wire  proceeding 
from  the  zinc,  which  may  arise  from  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  with  the  azote  of  the 
common  air  dissolved  in  the  water  :  at  the  same  time,  an 
alkali,  probably  ammonia,  appears  to  be  formed  at  the 
silver  wire,  most  likely  from  the  union  of  the  nascent  hy- 
drogen  of  the  decomposed  water  with  the  azote  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

In  reflecting  on  these  experiments,  it  appears,  that 
jn  some  of  them  the  water  is  decomposed ;  but  how  this  is 
effected  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  explained.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  seems  extremely  mysterious  how  the  oxygen 
should  pass  silently  from  the  extremity  of  the  silver  wire 
to  that  of  the  zinc  wire,  and  there  make  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  gas.  It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  this 
effect  takes  place  whichever  way  the  wires  are  placed. 
The  theory  offered  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Cruikshank  is 

certainly 


*  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  wire  connected  with  th£  zinc  end  of 
fhe  pile  is  called  the  zinc  wire,  and  that  connected  with  the  silver  end, 
she  silver  wire,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
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certainly  ingenious  He  thinks  that  the  simplest  and 
'easiest  mode  of  explanation  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the 
Galvanic  influence  (whatever  it  may  be)  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
isting  in  two  states,  that  is,  in  an  oxygenated  and  de- 
oxygenated  state.  That  when  it  passes  from  metals  to 
fluids  containing  oxygen,  it  seizes  their  oxygen,  and  be¬ 
comes  oxygenated ;  but,  when  it  passes  from  the  fluid  to 
the  metal  again,  it  assumes  its  former  state,  and  becomes 
de-ox v^enated.  Now,  when  water  is  the  fluid  inter- 
posed,  and  the  influence  enters  it  from  the  silver  side,  de- 
oxygenated,  (and  he  supposes  that  it  always  passes  from  ‘ 
the  de-oxygenated  to  the  oxygenated  side),  it  seizes  the 
#tvrgeu  of  the  water,  and  disengages  the  hydrogen,  which 
accordingly  appears  in  the  form  of  gas ;  but,  when  the 
influence  enters  the  zinc  wire,  it  parts  with  the  oxygen 
with  which  it  had  formerly  united,  and  this  either  escapes 
in  the  form  of  gas,  or  unites  with  the  metal  to  form  an 
oxyde,  or  combined  with  some  of  the  azote  contained  in 
the  water  may  form  nitrous  acid. 

It  is  a  well-known  chemical  fact,  that  hydrogen  gas, 
in  its  nascent  state,  reduces  the  oxydes  of  metals ;  it  was 
natural  to  expect,  therefore,  that  by  filling  the  glass  tube 
with  a  metallic  solution,  the  hydrogen  vrould  separate  the 
oxygen  from  the  metallic  oxyde.,  and  procure  the  metal  in 
its  pure  state.  Accordingly,  when  the  tube  is  filled  with 
a  solution  of  acetite  of  lead  in  distilled  water,  and  a  com¬ 
munication  made  in  the  usual  way,  no  gas  is  perceived  to 
issue  from  the  silver  wire,  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  beauti¬ 
ful  metallic  needles  are  perceived  on  the  extremity  of  this 
wire  :  these  soon  increase,  and  assume  the  form  of  a 
fern,  or  other  vegetable.  The  lead  thus  separated  is 
perfectly  in  its  metallic  state,  and  very  brilliant. 

When  a  solution  of  sufphat  of  copper  is  employed, 
the  copper  is  precipitated  in  its  metallic  state  ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  appearing  in  crystals,  it  forms  a  kind  of  button, 
which  adheres  firmly  to  the  end  of  the  wire. 

On  making  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  metallic  brush,  the  metal  shooting  intp  fine  needle¬ 
like  crystals. 

These  phenomena  may  be  explained  on  Mr.  Cruick- 
-shank’s  hypothesis,  by  supposing  that  the  Galvanic  in¬ 
fluence,  in  passing  from  the  silver  wire,  seizes  the  oxy~ 

f  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Journal,  vol,  IV,  p,  *57. 
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gen  of  the  metallic  oxyde,  and  afterwards  deposits  it  on 
entering  the  zinc  wire*  In  this  case,  no  gas  should  ap-* 
pear  at  the  silver  wire  ;  but,  when  a  perfect  metal  is  em¬ 
ployed,  oxygen  should  be  disengaged  from  the  zinc  one; 
and  this  is  exactly  what  takes  place*  What  Mr*  Crude- 
shank  considers*  however,  as  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis,  is,  that  all  fluids  which  do  not 
contain  oxygen,  are  incapable  of  transmitting  the  Gal¬ 
vanic  fluid,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  fat,  and  the  essential 
oils,  as  he  has  proved  by  direct  experiments  :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  those  which  do  contain  oxygen  conduct 
it  more  or  less  readily,  as  all  aqueous  fluids,  metallic  so¬ 
lutions,  and  acids,  more  .especially  the  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  it  decomposes.  By  this  theory,  also, 
we  can  easily  explain  the  oxydation  of  the  zinc  plates  in 
the  machine,  where  the  Galvanic  fluid,  in  passing  through 
the  different  plates,  appears  to  be  alternately  oxygenated 
and  de-oxygenated . 

Having  found  that  metallic  solutions  were  decompo¬ 
sed  by  the  Galvanic  influence,  Mr.  Cruikshank  wished 
to  ascertain  if  their  solutions  in  alkalies,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  ammonia,  could  be  decomposed  in  the  same  way* 
For  this  purpose,  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  he  added  some  pure  ammonia,  until  the  mixture 
smelled  strongly  of  the  latter  substance.  The  mixture 
was  introduced  into  the  glass  tube,  and  silver  wires  ap¬ 
plied*  *  When  the  tube  was  placed  in  the  circle  of  com¬ 
munication,  a  very  rapid  production  of  gas  took  place 
from  the  wire  connected  with  the  silver  extremity  of  the 
pile,  although  little  or  none  escaped  from  the  zinc  wire 
during  the  process* 

After  some  time,  a  quantity  of  greyish  flakes,  evi¬ 
dently  metallic  silver,  were  separated  by  the  wire  Which 
gave  out  the  gas,  and  a  dark  grey  powder  was  separated 
from  the  zinc  wire.  After  some  hours,  the  apparatus 
was  removed:,  at  this  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  me¬ 
tallic  silver  was  deposited,  and  the  zinc  wire  was  en¬ 
crusted  by  a  blueish-biack  substance*  On  endeavouring 
to  remove  this  crust  with  the  finger,  part  of  it  exploded, 
though  still  moist*  the  wire  was  found  to  be  very  much 
corroded  and  full  of  holes.  Next  morning,  the  powder 
which  adhered; to  the  wire,  being  dry,  was  touched  with 
a  knife,  when  it  exploded  with  a  very  considerable  noise. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  these  explosions  proceeded 
from  the  fuhinnatitig  silver  of  Berthoflet,  which  must  have 
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been  formed  at  the  zinc  wire.  The  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  with  pure  ammoniac,  instead  of  the  solution  of 
silver,  which  answered  almost  equally  well ;  for  the  silver 
of  the  zinc  wire,  after  being  corroded,  was  taken  up  by 
the  ammonia,  and  afterwards  deposited,  in  its  metallic 
form,  by  the  silver  wire,  A  small  quantity  of  fulminating 
silver  was  likewise  formed, 

A  quantity  of  pure  ammonia  being  put  into  the 
tube,  and  platiria  wires  being  introduced  as  conductors, 
a  rapid  production  of  gas  took  place  from  both  wires, 
which,  on  being  examined,  Was  found  to  consist  of  hy¬ 
drogen  and  azotic  gas,  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portionas  they  exist,  according  toBerthollet,  in  ammonia. 
Here,  undoubtedly,  the  ammonia  was  decomposed  by  the 
Galvanic  influence.  The  oxygen  disengaged  at  the  zinc 
wire  uniting  with  the  hydrogen,  while  the  azote  of 
the  ammonia  escaped  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  became 
mixed  with  the  hydrogen,  disengaged  at  the  same  time 
from  the  silver  wire. 

From  these  experiments  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
Galvanic  influence  is  a  very  powerful  chemical  agent,  and 
that,  by  means  of  it,  decompositions  may  be  made  much 
more  quickly,  and  with  infinitely  less  trouble,  than  by  an 
.  electrical  machine.  It  might,  indeed,  probably  be  em? 
ployed  with  success  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  more  paiy 
ticularly  in  separating  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  from  their 
different  solutions,  ' 

Since  the  above  account  was  drawn  up,  $ome  very 
interesting  facts  have  been  published  *  by  Mr.  Davy,  su~ 
perintendant  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution  at  Bristol,  of 
which,  astheyr  throw  considerable  light  on  the  phenomena 
of  Galvanism,  we  shall  give  an  abstract. 

From  the  experiments  made  by  Mr,  I)aVy,  he  has 
been  led  to  the  following  conclusions  * 

1,  That  the  zinc  in  the  plates  of  a  Galvanic  pile  un¬ 
dergoes  no  oxydation  at  common  temperatures,  so  long 
as  the  water  in  contact  with  it  is  pure,  or  holds  in  solution 
po  oxygen  gas,  no  nitrous  gas,  and  no  acids  f  .  A  pile, 
in  w'hich  the  cloths  were  moistened  with  distilled  water 
which  had  been  boiled,  being  introduced  into  a  vessel  of 

C  3  water? 

*  In  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Jpurnal. 

f  This  fact  was  also  observed  bsr  Fabroni.  Journal  4e  Physique, 
iom.  VI,  p.  348  $  and  Nicholson’^  Philospphicd  joufa^l,  vol,  iy» 
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water,  and. the  access  of  atmospheric. air  cut  off,  on  being 
examined  after  two  days,  the  pieces  of  zinc  were  found 
unoxy dated  :  the  zinc,  though  in  contact  with  pure  water, 
was  not  oxydated,  when  the  pile  was  placed  in  hydrogen 
gas,  or  in  vacuo * 

2.  The  oxydation  of  the  zinc  plates  of  the  Galvanic 
pile  takes  place,  whenever  the  water  in  contact  with  them 
holds  atmospheric  air,  oxygen,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  &c.  in  solution.  Mr.  Davy  found,  likewise, 
that  the  oxydation  took  place  much  more  rapidly  in  pure 
oxygen  gas,  than  in  the  atmosphere. 

3.  When  the  zinc  in  contact  with  water,  holding  in 
solution  substances  containing  loose  oxygen,  or  acids, 
becomes  oxydated,  these  substances  become  changed, 
and  exert  some  chemical  affinities. 

4.  The  Galvanic  pile  seems  incapable  of  acting  when 
the  water  between  the  pairs  of  plates  is  pure,  or  contains 
no  oxygen,  or  substances  containing  oxygen. 

5.  The  pile  acts  when  the  water  between  the  plates 
holds  in  solution  atmospheric  air,  oxygen,  nitrous  gas, 
nitrous  acid,  or  muriatic  acid. 

6.  The  power  of  action  of  the  pile  appears  to  be 
proportional  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  conducting 
fluid  substance  between  the  plates  to  oxydate  the  zinc. 
This  appears  from  the  zinc  oxydating  less  rapidly 
in  nitrous  gas  than  in  atmospheric  air,  and  lesx  rapidly 
in  atmospheric  air  than  in  oxygen. 

From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  the  pile  of  Volta  acts 
only  when  the  conducting  substance  between  the  plates  is 
capable  of  oxydating  the  zinc,  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  enters  into  combination  with 
the  zinc  in  a  given  time,  so  in  proportion,  is  the  power  of 
the  pile  to  decompose  water,  and  to  give  the  shock, 
greater ;  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  oxydation  of  the  zinc  in  the  pile,  and  the  chemical 
changes  connected  with  it,  are  some  how  the  cause  of  the 
electrical  effects  produced  by  it. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  it  was  easy  to 
conceive,  that  a  pile,  much  more  powerful  than  any 
hitherto  constructed,  might  be  made,  particularly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  decomposition  of  the  interposed  water 
was  not  essential  to  the  process.  Plates  of  zinc  and  silver, 
1,2  inches  square,  were  fastened  in  pairs  by  resinous  ce¬ 
ment  ;  eighteen  of  these  pairs  were  connected  with  each 
other  by  cement,  and  so  inclosed  by  it,  as  to  leave  water- 

tight 
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tight  partitions  open  at  one  side  only,  between  each  pair 
of  plates*  When  muriatic  acid  was  poured  between  the 
partitions  of  this  machine,  the  plates  being  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  it  acted  very  powerfully:  its  capability  of 
decomposing  water,  and  giving  the  shock,  being  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  a  common  pile  of  seventy  plates*  Diluted 
nitrous  acid  made  it  act  still  more  powerfully.  When  the 
partitions  were  filled  with  water,  its  action  was  barely 
perceptible.  Concentrated  nitrous  acid  was  poured  into 
them  •  the  shock  was  so  powerful  as  to  benumb  Mr.  Da¬ 
vy’s  fingers  for  some  seconds,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  take 
another*  In  a  second  experiment  with  strong  nitrous 
acid,  he  used  only  five  pairs  of  plates,  and  the  shock  was 
full  as  powerful  as  from  a  common  pile  of  thirty  plates. 
Three  pairs  of  plates,  with  nitrous  acid,  gave  a  very 
sensible  shock. 

We  have  now  given  as  distinct  an  account  as  was 
consistent  with  the  room  aiioted  for  this  article,  of  the 
phenomena  of  Galvanism.  The  discovery  of  Volta,  by 
which  its  force  may  be  so  greatly  augmented,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  important  with  which  philo¬ 
sophy  has  lately  been  enriched ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  ardour  with  which  experiments  are  now 
making,  that  great  light  will  be  thrown  by  it  both  on 
electricity  and  chemistry*  May  we  not  likewise  venture 
to  predict,  that  the  present  machines,  though  very  strong, 
"will,  in  process  of  time,  give  way  to  others,  both  vastly 
more  powerful  and  convenient  ?  Many  persons  remember 
the  time  when  the  best  electrical  machine  was  a  tube  of 
glass,  which  was  rubbed  by  the  hand  with  a  piece  of 
leather.  The  celebrated  Franklin  used  a  machine  of  this 
kind,  with  which  he  made  experiments  before  his  select 
friends.  How  defective  was  this,  both  in  power  and  con¬ 
venience,  when  compared  with  the  common  machines  in 
use ;  and  is  it  by  any  means  improbable,  that  the  pile  of 
V olta,  which  is  now  viewed  with  so  much  astonishment, 
may  in  a  short  time  give  way  to  improvements  equally 
great  ?  The  energy  of  Galvanism,  as  a  medical  agent, 
remains  still  to  be  investigated ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
effects  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  influence  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  muscles  of  an  animal,  even  after  it  is  depri¬ 
ved  of  life,  it  is  not,  we  think,  unreasonable  to  predict, 
that  the  powerful  current  sent  for  a  considerable  time 
through  a  diseased  part,  may  be  productive  of  the  best 
effects. 
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Anatomists  have  discovered,  that  the  electric  organs 
of  the  torpedo  and  electrical  eel  consist  of  numerous 
menbraneous  columns,  tilled  with  a  great  number  of 
plates,  or  pellicles,  in  the  form  of  thin  discs,  separated 
from  each  other  by  very  small  intervals,  which  are  tilled 
with  a  kind  of  moisture  or  fluid.  This  organ  being  for- 
tned  of  conducting  substances,  can  neither  be  referred  to 
the  electrophoms,  the  condenser,  or  the  Leyden  phial , 
nor  to  any  other  species  of  electrical  machine,  excitable 
by  friction,  or  any  of  the  means  by  which  insulated  bodies 
are  electrified.  The  organs  of  the  fish  very  much  resem¬ 
ble  the  pile  of  V olta  in  their  construction  and  their  effects : 
it  is  composed  of  conductors,  is  capable  of  acting  in 
water,  and  will  give  incessant  or  re-iterated  shocks  like 
them ;  in  short,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  artificial 
torpedo. 

The  electrical  eel  and  torpedo  will  give  a  shock  to  a 
person  dipping  his  hands  in  the  water  in  which  they  swim, 
though  this  shock  is  much  more  feeble  than  those  expe¬ 
rienced  when  these  fishes  are  grasped  in  the  hands  out  of 
water.  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  wire  coming  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  be  inserted  into  a  bason  of  water,  and 
another  from  the  top  terminate  in  the  same  bason,  at  some 
distance  from  the  first,  on  immersing  the  hand  in  the 
water  a  shock  will  be  perceived,  though  not  so  strong  as 
when  thewater  does  not  intervene.  This  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  supposition  that  the  living  body  is  a  better 
conductor  of  this  influence  than  water;  the  hand  there¬ 
fore  offers  an  easier  and  freer  passage  to  it  than  water ; 
part  of  it  is  conveyed  through  it,  though  part  will  still 
pass  through  the  water,  which  will  diminish  the  strength 
of  the  shock. 

It  is  probable,  that  when  the  torpedo  wishes  to  give  a 
,  shock  to  ail  animal  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  or  which 
has  any  part  immersed  in  the  water  in  which  it  swims,  it 
need  only  bring  into  contact  some  parts  of  the  electric 
organ,  which  may  be  separated  by  some  slight  interval. 
In  the  same  way,  if  the  smallest  interruption  takes  place 
in  the  parts  of  either  of  the  wires,  in  the  experiment  a - 
bove  described,  no  shock  will  be  felt  on  putting  the  hand 
into  the  bason ,  but  the  instant  the  contact  is  made  com¬ 
plete,  the  sensation  will  he  experienced, 

A  very  excellent  account  of  Galvanism,  previous  to 

ffa’s  pile,  may  be  found  in  the  Sup- 
clopgxlia  Britannica  ;  also  in  Fowler’s 
*  "  Essay 
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Essay  on  annimal  Electricity.—' Valii’s  Experiments  on 
animal  Electricity, —A  paper  by  Dr,  Wells,  in  the  Philo, 
sophical  Transactions  for  1795, — A  Dissertation  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Heinrich  Pfatf,  de  Ekctricitate  Animali ,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Stutgardt,  1793, — Fabroni  on  the  Chemical  action 
of  metals  upon  each  other’  at  the  common  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  upon  the  explanation  of  certain 
Galvanic  phenomena,  Journal  de  Phisique,  Tom,  VI. 

For  an  account  of  Volta’s  paper,  see  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1800,  part  2d,;  also  Nicholson’s  Journal, 
vol.  4,  p.  179,  187,  223,  241,  254,  27 5,  313,  326,  337, 
£88,  394,  472, 
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Account  of  Dr,  HerscheVs  Experiments  on  Light 

,and  Heat. 

T  HIS  industrious  Astronomer  has  lately  directed 
Ins  attention  to  another  branch  of  physics,  though  by  no 
means  unconnected  with  that  which  has  for  several  years 
been  the  chief  object  of  his  pursuit ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  wish  to  obviate  some  defects 
in  the  large  telescopes,  with  which  he  kept  up  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  heavens. 

In  a  variety  of  experiments  which  he  occassionallv 
made,  relative  to  the  method  of  viewing  the  sun,  with 
these  instruments,  to  the  best  advantage,  he  used  various 
combinations  of  differently  coloured  darkening  glasses. 
What  appeared  remarkable  was,  that  when  lie  used  some  of 
them,  he  felt  a  sensation  of  heat,  though  he  had  but  little 
light,  while  others  gave  him  much  light,  with  scarce  any 
sensation  of  heat.  Now  as  in  these  different  combinations-, 
the  sun’s  image  was  also  differently  coloured,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  prismatic  rays  might  have  the  power  of 
heating  bodies  very  unequally  distributed  among  them. 
If  certain  colours  should  be  more  apt  to  oceeasion  heat, 
others  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  more  fit  for  vision,  by 
possessing  a  superior  illuminating  power.  Fox;  a  decision 
of  this  opinion,  he  very  properly  resolved  to  have  re-* 
course  to  experiment. 
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His  first  object  was  to  examine  the  heating  power  of 
the  different  rays.  For  this  purpose  he  let  the  different 
colours  of  the  sun’s  light,  refracted  by  a  prism,  fall  one 
by  one  through  a  slit  in  a  pasteboard  screen,  on  the  ball 
of  a  sensible  thermometer,  while  other  thermometers  were 
placed  near  it,  to  serve  as  standards,  but  under  the  shade 
of  the  pasteboards*  The  result  of  these  experiments  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  a  priori ;  the  red  or  least 
refrangible  rays  caused  the  greatest  degree  of  heat,  and 
the  violet  the  least*  From  the  experiments  with  the  red 
rays,  he  found  that  6|-  degrees  of  heat  was  produced  by 
them,  in  the  same  time  that  the  thermometer  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  green  rays  rose  3  f  degrees,  to  the  violet  rays 
If  degrees.  Hence  the  power  of  heating  in  the  fed  rays 
is  to  that  possessed  by  the  green  in  the  proportion  of  55 
to  24,2,  or  more  than  2f  to  1 ;  and  about  3f  to  1  in  red 
to  violet. 

He  next  endeavoured  to  determine  the  illuminating 

o 

power  of  differently  coloured  rays;  and  in  this  he  had 
two  objects  in  view.  The  first  was  with  regard  to  the  illu¬ 
mination  itself,  and  the  next  with  respect  to  the  aptness 
of  the  rays  for  giving  distinct  vision :  and  though  there 
did  not  seem  to  he  any  particular  reason  why  these  two 
should  not  go  together,  he  judged  it  right  to  attend  to 
both. 

The  microscope  naturally  offered  itself  as  the  most 
Convenient  instrument  for  this  investigation ;  and  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  view  only  opaque  objects,  as  these 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  use  a  direct  prismatic 
ray,  without  running  the  risk  of  any  bias  that  might  be 
given  to  it  in  its  transmission  through  the  colouring  par¬ 
ticles  of  transparent  objects.  / 

He  placed  an  object  that  had  very  minute  parts  under 
a  double  microscope,  and  having  set  a  prism  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  so  as  to  make  the  coloured  image  of  the  sun  stati¬ 
onary  upon  the  table  where  the  microscope  was  placed , 
lie  caused  the  differently  coloured  rays  to  fall  successively 
on  the  object,  by  advancing  the  microscope  into  their  light. 
The  magnifying  powrer  of  the  instrument  was  27  times. 
From  a  number  of  very  accurate  experiments,  which 
though  varied,  agreed  uncommonly  well  in  their  result, 
he  concludes,  with  respect  to  the  illuminating  power  as¬ 
signed  to  each  colour,  that  the  red  making  ravs  are  very 
far  from  having  in  it  any  eminent  degree.  The  orange 
possess  more  of  it  than  tae'ied;  and  the  yellow  rays  illu¬ 
minate 
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ruinate  objects  still  more  perfectly.  The  maximum  of 
illumination  lies  in  the  brightest  yellow,  or  palest  green. 
The  green  itself  is  nearly  equally  bright  with  the  yellow; 
but,  from  the  full  deep  green,  the  illuminating  power 
decreases  very  sensibly.  That  of  the  blue  is  nearly  on  % 
par  with  that  of  the  red:  the  indigo  has  much  less  than 
the  blue ;  and  the  violet  is  very  deficient.  With  regard  to 
the  principle  of  distinctness,  there  appears  to  be  no  defi¬ 
ciency  in  any  one  of  the  colours. 

These  experiments  confirm  the  conjecture,  that  the 
same  rays  which  occasion  the  greatest  heat,  have  not  the 
power  of  illumination  in  any  strong  degree.  They  may 
likewise  enable  us  to  account  for  various  facts,  that  fail 
under  our  daily  observation,  but  which  have  hitherto  re- 
mained  unexplained.  If  the  power  of  heating,  as  we 
now  sec,  be  chiefly  lodged  in  the  red  making  rays,  it 
accounts  for  the  comfortable  warmth  that  is  thrown  out 
from  a  fire,  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  red  glow;  and  for 
the  heat  which  is  given  by  charcoal,  coke,  and  balls  of 
small  coal  mixed  up  with  clay,  used  in  hot-houses;  all 
which,  it  is  well  known,  throw  out  red  light..  It  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  reason  why  the  yellowy  green,  blue,  and  purple 
flames  of  burning  spirits  mixed  with  salt,  occasion  so 
little  heat  that  a  hand  is  not  materially  injured  when  passed 
through  their  coruscations. 

These  ingenious  experiments  ascertain  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  radiant  heat,  as  well  as  light,  whether  they 
be  the  same  or  different  agents,  is  not  only  refrangible, 

from 
ease, 
sun¬ 
beam,  would  inevitably  fall  uniformly  on  a  space  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  prism ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  fact.  May 
not  this,  says  the  ingenious  author,  lead  us  to  surmise, 
that  radiant  heat  consists  of  particles  of  light  of  a  certain 
yange  of  momenta,  and  which  range  may  extend  a  little 
farther  on  each  side  of  refrangibility  than  that  of  light  l 
He  has  shewn?  that  in  a  gradual  exposure  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  to  the  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  beginning 
with  the  violet,  wre  come  to  the  maximum  of  light,  long 
before  wre  come  to  that  of  heat,  which  lies  at  the  other 
extreme.  From  several  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
tiie  maximum  of  illumination  has  little  more  than  half  the 
heat  of  the  red  rays;  and  from  other  experiments  he 
likewise  coijciudes,  that  the  full  red  falls  still  short  of  the 

maximum 

i  -  v 


but  is  also  subject  to  the  laws  of  dispersion  arising 
its  different  refrangibility ;  for  if  this  was  not  the 
the  whole  quantity  of  radiant  heat  contained  in  a 
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maximum  of  heat,  which  perhaps  lies  even  a  little  beyond 
visible  refraction.  If  this  be  the  case,  radiant  heat  will 
at  least  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  consist  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed)  of  invisible  light ;  that  is  to  say,  of  rays 
coming  from  the  sun,  that  have  such  a  momentum  as  to 
be  unflt  for  vision.  And,  admitting,  as  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  organs  of  sight  are  only  adapted  to  receive  iirw 
pressions  from  particles  of  a  certain  momentum,  it  explains 
why  the  maximum  of  illumination  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  refrangible  rays,  as  those  which  have  greater  or 
less  momenta,  are  likely  to  become  equally  unflt  for  the 
impressions  of  sight;  whereas  in  radiant  heat,  there  may 
be  no  such  limitation  to  the  momentum  of  its  particles, 

From  these  considerations,  we  may  infer,  that  the 
invisible  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  cooled  till  it  ceases  to  shine, 
has  the  momentum  of  the  invisible  rays  which  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  viewed  by  day-light,  go  to  the  confines  of 
red ;  and  this  will  afford  an  easy  solution  of  the  reflection 
of  heat  by  concave  mirrors, 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  idea  of  invisible 
rays  of  heat  coming  from  the  sun  along  with  visible  rays 
of  light,  was  well  founded,  Dr,  Herschel  took  an  oppoiv 
trinity  afforded  by  some  favourable  sunshine,  to  institute  a 
set  of  experiments,  which  afforded  a  sufficient  confirimw 
tion  of  his  conjectures, 

He  provided  a  small  stand,  arid  covered  it  with 
■white  paper.  On  this  he  drew  five  lines  parallel  toons 
cud  of  the  stand,  at  half  an  inch  distance  from  each 
other,  but  so  that  the  first  of  the  lines  might 4  only  he 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  These  lines 
he  intersected  at  right  angles  with  three  others  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  wiiereof  were,  respectively,  at  two  and  a 
half  and  four  inches  from  the  first., 

Three  delicate  thermometers,  mounted  upon  small 
inclined  planes,  were  then  placed  so  as  to  have  the 
centers  of  the  shadow  of  their  balls  thrown  on  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  these  lines.  The  stand  being  placed  upoq, 
a  table,  be  caused  the  prismatic  spectrum  to  fail  with  its 
extreme  colour  upon  the  edge  of  the  paper,  so  that  none 
might  advance  beyond  the  first  line,  In  this  arrangement, 
all  the  spectrum,  except  the  vanishing  last  quarter  of  ari 
inch,  wfliich  served  as  a  direction,  passed  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  stand;  and  could  not  interfere  with  the  expe* 
rimeots,  \ 

The 
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The  thermometers  being  perfectly  settled  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room,  he  placed  the  stand  so  that  part  of 
the  red  colour,  refracted  by  the  prism,  tell  on  the  edge  of 
the  paper  before  one  of  the  thermometers,  while  the 
others,  which  were  to  serve  as  standards,  were  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  the  rays*  During  the  experiment,  he 
kept  the  last  termination  of  visible  red  carefully  to  the 
first  line,  as  a  limit  assigned  to  it,  by  gently  moving  the 
stand  when  required ,  and  found  that  the  thermometer 
rose  six  degrees  and  a  half  in  ten  minutes,  even  when  its 
centre  was  placed  half  an  inch  beyond  visible  light. 

Being  now  convinced  that  there  was  a  refraction  of 
rays  coming  from  the  sun,  which,  though  not  fit  for 
vision,  were  yet  highly  invested  with  a  power  of  occasion¬ 
ing  heat,  he  proceeded  to  examine  its  extent.  For  this 
purpose  the  thermometers  were  arranged  on  the  third  line  , 
instead  of  the  second ;  and  the  stand  was,  as  before,  im¬ 
mersed  up  to  the  first,  in  the  coloured  margin  of  the  va¬ 
nishing  red  rays ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  thermometer 
rose  five  degrees  and  a  quarter  in  thirteen  minutes,  at  one 
inch  behind  the  visible  light  of  the  red  rays.  He  then 
placed  the  thermometers  on  the  fourth  line  instead  of  the 
third,  and,  proceeding  as  before,  found  that  the  thermo¬ 
meter  rose  three  degrees  and  an  eighth,  at  the  distance  of 
an  inch  and  an  half  beyond  the  visible  light  of  the  red 


Instead  of  going  on  to  the  fifth  line,  as  he  was  not 
willing  to  lose  so  very  fine  a  day,  he  hastened  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  other  extreme  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and 
found  that  no  rays  which  fell  beyond  the  violet  possessed 
any  perceptible  power  of  heating-  or  illuminating.  From 
these  experiments  it  therefore  became  evident,  that  both 
these  powers  continued  together  throughout  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  and  ended  where  the  faintest  violet  vanishes. 

A  very  material  point  remained  still  to  be  determined) 
which  was  the  situation  of  the  maximum  of  the  heating 
power.  He  therefore  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain 
tills  point,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  maximum  of 
the  heating  power  is  vested  among  the  invisible  rays ;  and 
is  probably  not  less  than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  last  vi¬ 
sible  ones,  when  projected  in  the  manner  before-mention* 
ed.  These  and  the  preceding  experiments  likewise  shew, 
that  the  sun’s  invisible  rays  in  their  less  refrangible  state, 
and  considerably  beyond  the  maximum,  still  exert  a 
heating  poTcr,  fully  equal  to  that  of  red-coloured  light ; 


so 
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and  that  consequently,  if  we  may  infer  the  quantity  of  the 
efficient  from  the  effect  produced,  the  invisible  rays  of  the 
sun  probably  far  exceed  the  visible  ones  in  number. 

If  we  call  lights  those  rays  which  illuminate  objects, 
and  radiant  heat ,  those  which  heat  bodies,  it  may  be  in¬ 
quired  whether  light  be  essentially  different  from  radiant 
heat.  In  answer  to  which,  the  author  observes,  that  we 
are  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  philosophizing,  to  admit 
two  different  causes  to  explain  certain  effects,  if  they  may 
he  accounted  for  by  one*  A  beam  of  radiant  heat,  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  sun,  consists  of  rays  which  are  differently 
refrangible.  The  range  of  their  extent,  when  dispersed 
by  a  prism,  begins  at  violet-coloured  light,  where  they 
are  most  refracted,  and  have  the  least  efficacy.  These 
calorific  rays  have  been  traced  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  their  power  lias  been 
found  to  increase  while  their  refrangibility  was  les¬ 
sened,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  red-coloured  light.  But 
their  diminishing  refrangibility  and  increasing  power,  did 
not  stop  here  ;  for,  when  pursued  a  considerable  way  be- 
yond  the  prismatic  spectrum ,  into  an  invisible  state,  they 
have  been  found  still  exerting  their  increasing  energy  with 
a  decrease  of  refrangibility  up  to  the  maximum  of  their 
power  :  they  have  also  been  traced  to  that  state  where, 
though  still  less  refracted,  their  energy,  probably  on  ac-* 
count  of  their  failing  density,  decreased  pretty  fast ; 
after  which,  the  invisible  thermometrical  spectrum ,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  soon  vanished. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  solar  heat,  it  remains 
only  for  us  to  admit,  that  such  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
have  the  refrangibility  of  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  by  the  construction  of  our  organs  of 
sight,  are  admitted  under  the  appearance  of  light  and 
colours ;  and  that  the  rest,  being  stopped  in  the  coats  and 
humours  of  the  eye,  act  upon  them  as  they  are  known  to 
do  on  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  occasioning  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  heat  A  That  there  are  rays  coming  from  the 
fen n,  which  are  less  refrangible  than  any  of  -those  which 
affect  the  sight  :  these  are  invested  with  a  high  power  of 
heating  bodies,  but  with  none  of  illuminating  objects 
and  this  explains  the  reason  why  they  have  hitherto  esca¬ 
ped  unnoticed. 

Dr* 

*  May  not  this  diversity  of  effect  depend  on  the  different  velocity  of 
the  different  ways  ?  Dr.  Higgins  has  advanced  some  ingenious  reasons 
for  supposing  that  light  is  only  heat  moving  - with  a  greater  .velocity* 
-Sew Minutes  ©f  a  Society  for  Philosophical  Experiments. 
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Dr.  Herschel  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
experiments  on  the  solar,  and  on  the.  terrestrial  rays  that 
occasion  heat ;  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  laws  to 
which  light  and  heat,  or  rather  the  rays  which  occasion 
them,  are  subject,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are 
the  same,  or  different. 

In  order  to  consider  this  subject  with  some  regularity, 
he  distinguishes  heat  into  six  different  kinds,  three  of 
which  are  solar,  and  three  terrestrial ;  but  as  the  divisions 
of  terrestrial  heat  strictly  resemble  those  of  solar,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  treat  of  them  separately :  he  therefore 
reduces  the  sub  ject  to  the  three  following  general  heads. 

The  first  division  comprehends  the  heat  of  luminous 
bodies  in  general,  such  as,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  it 
directly  from  the  sun,  or  in  the  second,  obtain  it  from  ter- 
restrial  flames,  such  as  torches,  candles,  lamps,  blue 
lights,  &c. 

Our  next  division  comprehends  the  heat  of  coloured 
radiants.  This  we  obtain,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  sun, 
by  separating  its  rays  by  a  prism  ;  and  in  the  second,  by 
having  recourse  to  culinary  fires  openly  exposed. 


The  third  division  relates  to  heat  from  radiants,  where 


neither  light  nor  colour  in  the  rays  can  be  perceived.  This, 
as  has  been  already  shewn,  may  be  had,  in  the  first  place, 
directly  from  the  sun,  by  means  of  a  prism  applied  to  its 
rays  :  and  in  the  second,  we  may  have  it  from  fires  in- 
closed  in  stoves,  and  from  red-hot  iron  cooled  till  it  can  no 


longer  be  seen  in  the  dark. 

The  first  experiment  consisted  in  exposing  a  teles¬ 
copic  concave  mirror  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  with  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  focus,  which  rose  from  52  degrees  to  110; 
which  shews,  that  these  rays,  whether  they  were  those  of 
light  or  not,  have  a  power  of  occasioning  heat.  The  rays 
from  a  candle  being  subjected  to  a  similar  experiment,  the 
thermometer  in  five  minutes  received  3£  degrees  of  heat 
from  the  candle  by  refected  rays;  which  proves  that  certain 
rays  come  from  a  candle  subject  to  the  laws  of  reflexion, 
which  whether  they  be  the  rays  of  light  or  not,  for  that 
fills  experiment  does  not  determine,  are  evidently  invested 
with  a  power  of  heating. 

To  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  formed  by  a  prism,  was 
exposed  a  small  concave  mirror  with  a  thermometer  in  i.ts 
focus,  -and  in  two  minutes  the  thermometer  rose  35  de¬ 
grees  by  reflected  heat.  This  experiment  proves  that  the 
prismatic  colours,  if  they  are  not  of  themselves  the  heat- 
*  plating 
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making  rays,  are  at  least  accompanied  by  such  as  have  a 
power  of  Occasioning  heat,  and  are  liable  to  be  regularly 
reflected. 

A  similar  experiment  being  made  with  rays  emanating 
from  a  red-hot  paper*,  the  thermometer  rose  38 §  degrees 
by  reflected  rays,  which  shewed  that  certain  rays,  whether 
those  that  shine  or  not,  issue  from  an  ignited  poker, 
which  are  subject  to  the  regular  laws  of  reflection,  and 
have  a  power  of  heating  bodies.  The  same  was  proved 
With  respect  to  the  rays  issuing  from  an  open  coal  fire. 

The  invisible  solar  heat  was  next  reflected  by  a  small 
plain  mirror:  for  this  purpose  the  coloured  spectrum  was 
thrown  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  parallel  lines  drawn 
Upon  it,  at  half  an  inch  distance  from  each  other.  The 
mirror  was  stationed  upon  the  paper,  and  was  adjusted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  present  its  polished  surface  in  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  to  the  incident  coloured  rays.  Whel*^ 
the  thermometer,  which  was  3  feet  9f  inches  distant  from 
the  mirror,  was  properly  Settled  to  the  temperature  of  its 
situation,  the  mirror  was  gently  drawn  away  from  the  co¬ 
lours,  so  far  as  to  receive  only  the  invisible  rays  of  heat 
which  lie  beyond  the  confines  of  red,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  thermometer  received  four  degrees  of  heat,  reflected 
to  it  in  the  strictest  optical  manner.  The  great  regularity 
W  ith  which  these  invisible  rays  obeyed  the  lay  of  reflection, 
was  such,  that  a  very  sensible  thermometer  which  had 
been  chosen  on  purpose  for  a  standard,  and  was  within  an 
inch  of  the  other  thermometer,  remained  all  the  time 
without  the  least  indication  of  any  change  of  the  tempe¬ 
rature  that  might  have  arisen  from  straggling  rays,  had 
there  been  such.  This  experiment,  the  author  observes, 
is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  invisible  rays,  of 
their  being  subject  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  and  of  their 
power  of  occasioning  heat.  These  rays  were  likewise 
reflected  by  a  concave  mirror,  and  a  thermometer  placed 
in  the  focus  rose  1 9  degrees  in  one  minute :  so  that  thesO 
invisible  rays  are  capable  of  being  condensed  by  reflection, 
by  which  their  heating  power  is  increased. 

-The  reflection  of  invisible  culinary  heat  was  next 
Cried,  and  it  was  found,  that  when  a  concave  mirror  was 
placed  before  a  stove,  with  a  thermometer  in  its  focus, 
screened  from  the  direct  rays,  the  invisible  culinary  heat 
raised  the  thermometer  39  degrees  in  one  minute.  T lie- 
exp  crime  nt  was  made  in  a  similar  manner  with  a  poker, 
cooled  from  being  red-hot  3  till  it  could  be  no  longer  seen 
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m  a  dark  place,  which  was  attended  with  a  similar  re¬ 
sult. 

From  these  experiments  it  seems  sufficiently  evident, 
that  in  every  supposed  cause  of  solar  and  terrestrial  heat, 
there  are  rays  that  are  subject  to  regular  laws  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  are  invested  with  a  power  of  heating  bodies, 
and  this  independant  of  light ;  for  though  in  four  cases  out 
of  six  there  were  illuminating,  as  well  as  heating  rays,  it 
must  be  noticed,  that  our  author’s  proofs  go  only  to  the 
power  of  occasioning  heat,  which  has  been  strictly  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  thermometer.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the 
power  of  illuminating  objects  possessed  by  these  same  rays 
is  as  strictly  proved  by  these  experiments,  he  observes, 
that  from  the  cases  of  invisible  rays  brought  forward  in 
the  fast  experiments  it  is  evident,  that  the  conclusion,  that 
rays  must  have  illuminating  power,  because  they  have  a 
power  of  occasioning  heat,  is  erroneous;  and  as  this  must 
be  admitted,  he  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  ask  for  some 
proof  of  the  assertion,  that  rays  which  occasion  heat  can 
ever  become  visible. 

The  Doctor  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  refraction 
of  solar  heat,  and  he  found  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  after 
they  had  undergone  eight  regular  successive  refractions, 
occasioned  no  less  than  70  degrees  of  heat;  so  that  their 
being  subject  to  its  laws  cannot  be  doubted. 

A  convex  lens  being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  candle, 
and  a  thermometer  placed  in  its  secondary  focus,  in  thijee 
minutes  the  thermometer  rose  2 §  degrees;  which  shews, 
that  rays  invested  with  a  power  of  heating  bodies  issue 
from  a  candle,  and  are  subject  to  refraction,  nearly  the 
same  with  those  respecting  light. 

The  same  was  proved  of  the  heat  of  a  chimney  fire, 
and  of  a  red-hot  iron,  from  both  of  which  rays  issue  that 
are  subject  to  laws  of  refraction,  nearly  equal  to  those 
which  affect  light,  and  which  are  invested  with  a  power  of 
causing  heat  in  bodies. 

To  ascertain  the  refraction  of  the  invisible  rays  of 
solar  heat,  the  Doctor  covered  one  half  of  Dol land’s  burn¬ 
ing  lens  with  pasteboard,  and  threw  the  prismatic  spec¬ 
trum  on  that  cover;  then  keeping  the  last  visible  red 
colour  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  paste¬ 
board,  he  let  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  spectrum  fall 
on  the  lens,  in  the  focus  of  which  was  placed  the  ball  of  a 
thermometer,  which  in  one  minute  rose  45  degrees,  while 
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a  standard  thermometer  placed  very  near  it  suffered  no 
change. 

The  invisible  rays  of  culinary  heat  issuing  from  a  red-* 
hot  lump  of  iron 3  when  cooled  down  so  far  as  to  be  no 
longer  visible  in  the  dark,  were  refracted  by  a  lens,  and 
caused  a  thermometer  placed  in  its  secondary  focus  to  rise 
several  degrees.  This  and  some  similar  experiments, 
shew  that  there  are  rays  issuing  from  hot  iron,  which, 
though  in  a  state  of  total  invisibility,  have  a  power  of 
occasioning  heat,  and  obey  certain  laws  of  refraction,  very 
nearly  the  same  with  those  that  affect  light. 

Philos.  Trans.  1800. 

In  the  45th  and  46th  numbers  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts, 
are  inserted  several  remarks  on  the  inquiries  of  Di\ 
Herschel,  respecting  light  and  heat,  by  Mr.  John  Leslie. 
With  a  photometer  of  his  invention,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  next  chapter,  lie  made  a  number  of  experiments. 
When  the  instrument  was  placed  beyond  the  spectrum, 
though  it  approached  the  margin,  whether  above  or  be¬ 
low,  or  at  the  sides,  no  effect  whatever  was  perceived  : 
and  as,  according  to  Mr.  L,  this  instrument  greatly  sur~? 
passes,  in  sensibility  and  regularity  of  performance,  the 
driest  thermometer,  it  is  only,  he  observes,  what  might 
have  been  expected,  that  he  could  perceive  no  alteration, 
when  he  employed  thermometers  of  uncommon  delicacy 
and  of  various  constructions,  with  black  or  pellucid  bulbs, 
having  their  scales  subdivided  into  tenths  of  a  degree, 
and  capable  of  indicating  still  smaller  differences.  There 
'  is  a  circumstance,  however,  which  being  overlooked, 
might  (Mr.  L.  observes)  lead  to  egregious  errors.  If  the 
spectrum  be  received  on  a  stand,  the  instrument  brought 
near  it  will  be  sensibly  affected  :  owing  partly  to  the  light 
reflected,  but  chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  heated  air  accu¬ 
mulated  over  the  illuminated  surface.  In  short,  the  ope¬ 
rations  are  deranged  in  every  case,  where  the  instrument 
is  not  completely  insulated,  and  is  remote  from  all  solid 
materials  which  might  detain  the  light ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  affrux  of  light  must  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  flat  surface  of  imperfect  conducting  substance,  such 
as  wood  or  pasteboard,  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
•it  will  the  blackened  ball  of  a  thermometer ;  for,  in  the 
former  ease,  the  heating  and  cooling  causes  are  everted 
on  the  same  spot,  but  in  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  light 
or  heat  received  is  only  as  the  central  section  of  the  ball, 
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while  the  whole  surface,  which  is  quadruple  that  space,  is 
exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  ambient  air. 
There  are  other  circumstances  too,  he  says,  which  tend 
to  augment  that  difference  of  effect ;  on  the  whole,  it  is 
most  difficult,  where  an  active  source  of  heat  exists,  to 
obtain  an  uniform  temperature,  particularly  in  a  small 
room.  These  hints,  he  observes,  will  serve  as  a  clue  for 
detecting  Dr.  Herschel’s  mistakes.  The  first  circumstance 
that  begets  suspicion  is,  the  large  quantities  marked  by  his 
thermometers,  and  which  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  full 
force  of  the  sun-beam. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Leslie  imputes  the  principal 
errors  to  which  he  says  Dr.  Herschefs  experiments  are 
liable,  to  the  platform  on  which  the  thermometers  were 
laid,  which,  receiving  light,  though  partially,  would  ac¬ 
quire  heat  in  a  quadruple  ratio,  and  communicate  this  to 
the  contiguous  stratum  of  air. 

Mr.  Leslie  farther  observes,  that  if,  after  what  he  has 
brought  forward,  any  doubt  should  remain,  there  is  a 
single  fact,  which  at  once  demolishes  the  whole  fabric. 
If  those  invisible  calorific  rays  had  any  real  existence, 
the  action  of  a  burning  lens  would  be  most  powerful,  not 
at  the  proper  focus,  but  a  considerable  way  beyond  it. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  hole  burnt  in  a  black  piece  of 
cloth  would  not  be  confined  to  the  lucid  focus,  but  would 
include  a  ring,  swelling  all  around,  to  double  that  dia¬ 
meter.  Dr.  Herschel,  indeed,  asserts,  that  a  burning- 
glass  does  act  most  powerfully  at  some  distance  behind  the 
bright  focus.  In  short,  we  have  fact  opposed  to  fact, 
and  experiment  to  experiment ;  and  till  the  matter  has 
undergone  farther  investigation,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
pronounce  an}/  decided  opinion  upon  the  question. 
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CHAP,  III. 

Miscellaneous  Articles  in  Natural  Philosophy . 

Kirwan  on  Magnetism . — Pictet  on  Elastic  Fluids. — Bar- 
ruel  on  Elasticity.— -Coulomb  on  Resistance  in  Slow 
Motions. — Pronfs  Philosophical  M echanics. — The 
same  on  the  Pendulum . — Dr.  T.  Young  on  Sound  and 
Eight.' — Per olle  on  Sound. — Lamar k  on  Sound. — - 
Herschcl  on  penetrating  into  Space  by  Telescopes . — 
Leslie's  Hygrometer  and  Photometer . — Wollaston  on 
Double  Refraction . — Many  on  the  Double  Refraction  of 
Sulphur . — Jordan  on  the  Inflexions  of  Light.— -The 
same  on  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Corona. — Dize  on  Light , 
— Hulme  on  Spontaneous  Light. — Cotte  on  prognos¬ 
ticating  Weather. — L.  Howard  on  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
Influence  on  the  Barometer. — Buck  on  the  Barometer, 

■■ — Regnier  on  a  Metallic  Thermometer .—Chaptal  on 
Vegetable  Juices ,  and  the  Circulation  of  Carbon. — - 
Dr.  M.  Young  on  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes , — 
Laplace  on  the  Celestial  Motions. 

Having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  and  remarkable  discoveries*  which  now 
engage  the  attention  of  philosophers,  we  shall,  in  the 
present  chapter,  give  a  more  concise  account  of  some 
other  improvements,  or  attempts  at  improvement,  which, 
on  different  accounts,  appear  to  deserve  more  or  less  con* 
sideration. 

Mr.  KiRWAtt,  in  his  <c  Thoughts  on  Magnetism,” 
endeavours  to  account  for  its  phenomena  by  referring  them 
to  crystalization ,  a  power  now  known  to  be  possessed  by 
ail  solid  mineral  substances.  The  figures  of  crystals,  he 
observes,  though  often  very  numerous,  are  reducible,  as 
has  been  proved  experimentally  by  Hauy,  to  a  few  pri¬ 
mordial  forms,  belonging  to  their  constituent  particles,, 
The  arrangement  of  these  ultimate  particles  into  visible 
aggregates  requires,  that  one  of  their  surfaces  should  at¬ 
tract  that  surface  of  the  other,  which  presents  a  corre¬ 
sponding  angle,  and  repel  that  which  presents  a  different 
angle.  Hence  crystalization  never  begins  in  the  middle, 
but  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of  a  solution.  The  re¬ 
pulsive  power,  also,  appears  in  many  instances.  Thus, 
if  saturated  solutions  of  nitre,  common  salt,  and  tartar 
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vitriol  ate,  he  mixed,  each  will  crystalize  apart.  Mr. 
Kirwan  brings  other  facts  to  prove  both  attractive  and  re- 
pulsive  powers  in  different  salts,  and  in  the  different  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  same  salt;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  intensity 
of  those  powers,  mentions  the  experiment  of  bursting,  a 
cannon,  by  the  congelation,  or  crystalization,  of  water. 
The  direction ,  he  observes,  of  magnetism  and  crystal!* 
zation  are  exactly  the  same,  and  the  difference  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  seems  to  him  to  indicate  rather  various  degrees 
in  the  same  power,  than  different  powers. 

The  phenomena  of  magnetism  our  ingenious  philo¬ 
sopher  reduces  to  Attraction,  Repulsion ,  Polarity ,  Commit* 
nicotian ,  Declination ,  Inclination ,  Exclusive  Appropriation 
to  Iron ,  Destruction  of  the  Magnetic  Power ;  and  to  these 
he  refers  his  facts  and  reasonings.  Iron,  he  remarks,  is 
the  prevailing  mineral  in  our  globe.  From  2  to  18  or  20 
per  cent,  of  iron  is  found  in  stonds  and  metallic  ores. 
Even  whole  mountains  of  iron-ore  exist,  many  of  them 
magnetic.  Our  globe  has  been  proved  to  be  4*5  specifi¬ 
cally  heavier  than  water ;  that  fluid  covers  most  of  it  to 
considerable  unknown  depths  ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
most  stones  and  earths  is  but  about  three  times  that  of 
water ;  the  minerals  whose  specific  gravities  exceed  four 
times  that  of  water,  are  comparatively  very  small  in 
quantity;  the  weight  of  most  iron-ores  is  four  or  five 
times  that  of  water ;  volcanic  lava  contains  from  15  to  25 
per  cent .  of  iron.  From  these  facts  Mr.  Kirwan  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  infer,  that  the  interior  part  of  the  globe  consists 
chiefly  of  iron-ore.  Taking  this  inference  to  be  as  fully 
proved  as  its  nature  admits,  he  concludes,  1st,  That  the 
attractive  power  of  the  globe  is  chiefly  seated  in  its  ferru¬ 
ginous  part,  which  is  bv  far  the  most  copious:  2d,  That 
as  all  terraqueous  matter  was  originally  soft,  its  parts  ar* 
ranged  themselves,  or  crystalized,  in  the  direction  in 
which  their  mutual  attraction  was  least  impeded  by  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  globe,  that  is,  from  North  to 
South,  and  most  perfectly  nearest  its  axis  :  3d,  That  this 
crystalization  might  have  taken  place  in  one  or  more  se¬ 
parate  shoots ,  or  immense  separate  masses,  each  having 
its  poles  distinct  from  those  of  the  other,  those  in  the 
same  direction  repulsive  of,  and  distant  from,  each  other. 
From  the  universal  law  of  attraction,  these  internal  mag¬ 
nets  exert  a  double  attractive  power ;  the  first,  and  most 
general,  on  all  bodies  in  proportion  to  thqir  density,  and 
t q  the  direct  ratio  of  their  distances,  if  within,  and  the 
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inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  their  distances,  if  without,  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  the  second  on  bodies  of  their  own 
species^  in  proportion  to  their  homogeneity,  and  to  the 
Correspondence  of  the  arrangements  of  their  integrant 
particles.  Mr.  Kirwan,  therefore,  defines  a  magnet  to  be 
a  mass  of  iron,  or  of  iron-ore,  whose  oxygenation  does 
not  exceed  20  per  cent, ,  and  whose  particles  are  arranged 
in  a  direction  similar  to  that  of  the  great  central  magnets, 
of  the  globe.  This  he  -magnetic  arrangement.  The 
particles  of  iron  attract  each  other  more  than  those  of  any 
other  substance,  as  appears  by  its  superior  cohesion,  elas¬ 
ticity,  &c.  Hence  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  by  forcing  a 
portion  of  its  integrant  particles  into  an  arrangement  si¬ 
milar  to  its  own.  The  crystalling  power  being  at  once 
attractive  and  repulsive,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
surfaces,  as  before  observed,  one  end  of  the  magnet  must 
repel  that  which  the  other  has  attracted,  while  the  same 
disposition  of  parts  remains.  The  disposition  of  parts  in 
a  particular  magnet,  being  similar  to  that  of  the.  great  in¬ 
ternal  magnet,  extends  from  North  to  South;  and  hence 
polarity. 

Mr,  Kirwan  proceeds  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 
other  general  properties  of  magnets,  except  Inclination 
and  Declination  (or  Dip  and  Variation)  which,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  are  so  different  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  even  in  different  seasons  and  hours  of  the  day  ;  and 
not  having  yet  been  noted  with  sufficient  precision,  he  de¬ 
clines  entering  on  their  explanation,  W e  have  been  much 
amused  with  this  very  ingenious  theory,  which,  if  not 
perfectly  satisfactory,  is  at  least  much  more  so  than  any 
other  we  have:  read.  Even  as  a  repository  of  facts,  this 
paper  is  valuable ;  for  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
so  many  magnetic  properties,  several  of  them  new  to  us, 
compressed  into  so  small  a  compass, 

Trans ,  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  voh  vh 


From  Pictet  we  have  some  very  interesting  u  Con¬ 
siderations  on.  Elastic  Fluids,  especially  aqueous  Vapour*” 
It  appears  to  him,  that  fluids  owe  their  elasticity  to  caloric. 
He  has  determined  by  experiment,  that  the  steam  of  boil 
ing  water  contains  eight  or  nine  times  as  much  caloric  as 

•  lr  -,-T  .  .  jM  T -j"  VI  ty 

that  water  itself.  He  premises  this  formula  - - » 

for  finding  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  ;  M  and  m  re¬ 
presenting  the  masses,  and  Zffind  t  the  temperatures  of  the  ii> 

'  gredientSj 
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gredients,  respectively.  Into  a  balloon,  he  put  6  ounces  or 
3456  grains  of  water,  whose  temperature  was  13°.  Into 
this  water  he  introduced  steam  from  an  seolipyle,  for  5  mi¬ 
nutes,  when  the  water  was  at  49°,  that  is,  had  risen  36°, 
and  228  grains  was  added  to  its  weight.  He  next  enquired, 
what  calorific  effect  228  grains  of  boiling  water  would  have 
produced  on  3456  grains  at  13°,  that  is,  what  would 
have  been  the  temperature  of  the  mixture;  and  this,  by 
help  of  his  formula,  he  found  would  be  17°  157  Boiling 
water,  then,  would  only  have  produced  4°  ASo  of  heat  on 
3456  grains  of  water  at  13°,  while  the  same  quantity  of 
water  in  steam  at  80°  has  given  36°  of  heat;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  calorific  effect  of  steam  is  about  Sf-  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  same  weight  of  boiling  water.  But  the 
volume  of  steam  is  1800  times  greater  than  that  of  boiling 
water ;  therefore  any  given  volume  of  boiling  water  con¬ 
tains  about  212  times, as  much  caloric  as  an  equal  volume 
of  steam.  The  ingenious  author  proceeds  to  apply  these 
principles,  particularly  to  steam-engines ;  and  determines 
their  different  degrees  of  force,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  compression  of  the  steam. 

Journal  de  Physique ,  tom,  l.  (1800)  p.  II. 

C.  Barruel,  in  a  memoir  on  Elasticity,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  its  cause  by  means  of  caloric.  He  ob¬ 
serves  that,  elasticity  cannot  be  owing  to  air  interposed 
between  the  moiecujm  of  bodies,  because  tills  property 
manifests  itself  in  vacuo  ;  nor  to  any  repulsive  force  of  the 
moleculae  themselves,  which,  he  says,  is  merely  hypothe* 
ticaL  Annales  dc  Chimie,  tom.  xxxiii.  p,  100, 

The  Memoir  of  C.  Coulomb  u  On  the  Resistance 
of  Fluids  to  very  slow  Motions,’5  will,  no  doubt,  appear 
worthy  of  attention.  He  observes,  that  when  a  body  im¬ 
pinges  on  a  fluid,  or  is  impinged  on  by  it,  with  a  velocity 
somewhat  considerable,  we  And,  by  experience,  that  the 
resistance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  that  velocity : 
but  in  motions  extremely  slow,  the  resistance  is  no  longer 
proportional  to  the  square,  but  to  some  other  ratio  of  the 
velocity,  Whcu  we  suppose  the  velocity  very  small,  the 
quantity  representing  the  resistance  will  also  be  very  small ; 
so  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  ascertain  its  value  by 
ordinary  means,  and  more  difficult  still,  to  distinguish 
those  parts  of  it  which  belong  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
formula.  We  must  be  provided  with  some  kind  of  mea- 
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sure  capable  of  exactly  determining  the  smallest  forces* 
and  of  altering  the  velocity  at  pleasure  ;  so  as  to  make  the 
different  terms  of  our  formula  successively  predominate. 
These  advantages  C.  Coulomb  lias  united  in  a  machine, 
with  which  he  measures  the  twisting  of  a  suspended  wire. 
We  know  what  useful  conclusions  he  has  derived  from  this 
machine,  in  other  branches  of  physics;  for,  in  some  pre¬ 
ceding  memoirs,  he  has  given  several  theorems  relative  to 
the  force  of  torsion,  and  the  means  of  reducing  it  to  weight. 

By  the  help  of  this  machine,  our  very  acute  and  inge¬ 
nious  author  has  ascertained  the  true  law  of  resistance  in 
very  slow  motions ;  a  law  which  eluded  the  penetration 
of  Newton,  the  Bernoullfls,  and  Gravesande,  From  his 
experiments  he  concludes,  1st,  That  in  very  slow  motions , 
the  resistance  is  simply  as  the  velocity,  2d.  That  the 
height  of  a  fluid  above  a  moving  body  immersed  in  it, 
does  not  sensibly  increase  the  resistance,  3d,  That  the 
resistance  solely  proceeds  from  the  mutual  coherence  of 
the  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  not  from  their  adhesion  to  the 
surface  of  the  immersed  body,  4th,  That  the  resistance 
of  limpid  oil  exceeds  that  of  water,  in  the  ratio  of  174  to 
1,  The  reader- will  And  several  other  curious  results,  in 
the  memoir  itself, 

V  JZsprit  dc  Jouni,  tom.  ii.  an.  9,  p,  162, 

C,  Pro  n  y  has  lately  presented  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  class  of  the  French  National  Institute,  the  three  first 
parts  of  his  ((  Mechanique  Phijosophiquef’  *  in  which  ho 
has  given  the  following  new  proofs  of  his  genius,  1 ,  A 
method  for  obtaining  the  fundamental  equations  in  statics, 
independently  of  the  theory  of  momenta ,  2,  A  general 

demonstration,  which  proves  that  the  theorems  relative  to 
Viomentn  are  nothing  more  than  a  particular  enunciation 
of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  3,  New  formula?  for 
the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  elastic  fluids,  keeping  in  view 
the  variation  of  dilatibility  ;  and  which  will  give  more  ge^ 
merality  and  certainty  to  the  barometrical  mensuration  of  the 
height  of  mountains,  3,  Formula?}  equally  new  and  sim¬ 
ple,  for  determining  the  pressure  of  earth  against  walls. 

£ Esprit  dc  Journ,  tom,  ii,  an,  9,  p,  164, 

C. Prony 

*  This  work  must  he  extremely  useful ;  if,  without  having  seen  it,  we 
may  judge  from  the  known  ability  of  the  compiler.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  comprehensive  and  methodical  collection  Of  mechanical  resalts,  with-f 
,  out  the  calculations. 
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C.  Pro ny  has  also  read  to  the  Mathematical  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Class  of  the  French  National  Institute  a  memoir,  con¬ 
taining  the  Analytical  Theory  and  Description  of  a  new 
Instrument  for  ascertaining  the  Length  of  the  second  Pen¬ 
dulum.”  The  ordinary  method  of  attaining  this  object 
requires  delicate  management,  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  oscillating  body.  The  oscillations  or  vibrations  cannot 
be  continued  above  two  hours  ;  and  thus  the  results  are 
always  subordinate  to  the  regularity  of  a  clock.  In  a  word, 
the  necessity  of  taking  down  and  putting  up  the  apparatus, 
induces  some  doubt  of  the  eongmity  of  the  experiments 
made  at  different  times  and  places.  Promts  object  was  to 
obviate  all  these  inconveniences.  His  new  instrument  is 
indifferent,  as  to  the  form  of  the  oscillating  body.  .  Its 
mass  is  so  considerable,  that  it  vibrates  during  the  whole 
time  between  two  consecutive  transits  of  a  star  over  the 
same  vertical  circle  ;  so  that  a  clock  is  of  little  more  use 
than  to  point  out  with  more  ease  the  number  of  oscillations 
which  the  pendulum  makes.  Prcny’s  theory  appears  to 
be  clear  and  satisfactory  ;  and  he  is  about  to  construct  his 
new  apparatus,  and  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  ingenious  means  by  which  Bor  da  corrected,  or 
avoided,  the  inconveniences  of  the  common  method,  have 
not  been  overlooked.  His  mode  of  determining  the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  was  received  with  deserved  applause  by 
all  the  philosophers  assembled  at  Paris,  to  determine  the 
new  measures.  If  it  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  greater  pre¬ 
cision,  it  will  at  least  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  his 
results  will  be  confirmed  by  a  method  totally  different. 

Magazin  Encydopcdiquc ,  tom.  iv.  p.  23 8, 

We  would  next  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  u  Outlines  of  Experiments  and  Inquiries 
respecting  Sound  and  Light,”  by  Thomas  Young, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  But  as  the  theoretical  part  of  this  long  and 
elaborate  memoir  is  unsusceptible  of  abridgment,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  enumerate  its  contents,  which  are, 
1.  The  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  air  discharged 
through  an  aperture.  2.  The  determination  of  the  di¬ 
rection  and  velocity  of  a  stream  of  air  proceeding  from 
an  orifice.  3.  Ocular  evidence  of  the  nature  of  sound, 
4.  The  velocity  of  sound.  5.  Sonorous  cavities.  6.  The 
degree  of  divergence  of  sound,  7*  The  decay  of  sound 
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8.  The  harmonic  sound  of  pipes.  9.  The  vibrations  of 
different  elastic  fluids.  10.  The  analog}/  between  light 
and  sound,  11.  The  coalescence  of  musical  sounds, 

1 2.  The  frequency  of  vibrations  constituting  a  given  note. 

13,  The  vibrations  of  chords,  14.  The  vibrations  of  rods 
and  plates,  15,  The  human  voice.  16,  The  tempera*; 
ment  of  musical  intervals. 

Dr.  Young  found,  that  the  quantity  of  air  discharged 
by  a  given  aperture,  was  nearly  in  tiie  subduplicate  ratio 
of  the  pressure  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  expenditures  by  dif¬ 
ferent  apertures,  with  the  same  pressure,  lay  between  the 
ratio  of  their  diameters  and  that  of  their  areas.  From 
comparing  the  experiments  on  a  tube  with  those  on  a 
simple  perforation,  he  inferred  that  in  air,  as  in  water, 
the  expenditure  is  increased  by  a  short  pipe.  On  forcing 
smoke  through  a  tube,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  lateral  orifice  half  an  inch  from  its  end,  filed  rather 
deeper  than  its  axis,  the  vibrations  of  the  stream  were 
plainly  visible.  From  Newton's  theorem  for  determining 
the  velocity  of  sound,  corrected  by  experiments,  Dr, 
Young  concludes,  that  at  an  average  it  may  be  reckoned 
1130  feet  in  a  second,  which  is  12  feet  less  than  the  result 
of  Derham’s  experiments,  and  21  feet  more  than  the  ve¬ 
locity  assigned  by  the  French  Academicians.  He  ob¬ 
serves  that,  by  singing  the  scale  ;  in  a  room,  its  appro¬ 
priate  notes  may  be  discovered,  and  that  those  notes  will 
be  found  to  depend  -  on  the  proportion  of  its  length  or 
breadth  to  1 130  feet.  From  what  Maclaurin  has  elegantly 
demonstrated,  respecting  motion  propagated  through  a 
series  of  elastic  bodies,  increasing  in  magnitude,  and  other 
considerations,  Dr,  Young  concludes,  that  the  logarith¬ 
mic  curve  is  not  the  proper  form  for  the  speaking  trumpet. 
We  perfectly  agree  with  our  very  ingenious  writer,  that 
the  celebrated  Euler  has  advanced  nothing  against  thp 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  light,  or  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  system  of  an  ethereal  vibration,  to  justify  the 
dogmatical  reprobation  with  which  he  treats  the  opinion 
of  the  incomparable  British  Philospher.  There  are  diffi¬ 
culties  on  both  sides  ;  but  “  that  a  medium  resembling, 
in  many  properties,  that  which  has  been  denominated 
ether,  does  really  exist,”  Dr.  Young  observes,  is  undeni¬ 
ably  proved,  by  the  phenomena  of  electricity  ;  and  the 
arguments  against  the  existence  of  such  an  ether  through¬ 
out  the  universe,  have  been  pretty  sufficiently  answered  by 

Euler. ** 
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Euler.”  The  agency,  or  rather  the  instrumentality,  of 
such  an  ether,  was  first  suspected  by  Newton,  under  the 
name  of  spiritus  quidam  subtilissimus ;  and  if  its  existence 
has  really  been  so  fully  proved  as  Dr.  Young  represents, 
we  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish,  that  it  may  be  more 
soberly  and  philosophically  applied  than  it  was  by  some 
theorists,  before  it  had  emerged  from  hypothetical  uncer¬ 
tainty.  In  conclusion,  we  believe  most  persons  who  pe¬ 
ruse  tiiis  memoir  will  agree,  that  the  author  has  expressed 
himself  very  modestly,  when  he  says  that  he  hys  <£  en¬ 
deavoured  to  advance  a  few  steps  only,  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  very  obscure  but  interesting  subjects for 
we  do  not  know  that  they  were  ever  handled  with  more 
experimental  skill  or  mathematical  precision. 

Phil,  Trans .  1300,  p.  106* 

Perolle  has  published  some  experiments  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  intensity  of  sounds  in  different  gases,  and  which 
seem  to  contradict  those  of  Priestly,  Chladni,  and  the 
younger  Jacquin,  Peroile  has  also  communicated  some 
experiments,  from  which  he  concludes,  that  air  is  not  the 
medium  most  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  sound* 
1.  Having  stopped  his  ears  with  chewed  paper,  he  went 
near  a  watch,  without  hearing-  it  beat 


w  then  removing 

the  watch  to  some  distance,  and  putting  it  in  contact  with 
one  end  of  a  small  cylinder  of  wood,  and  applying  the. 
other  end  to  <£  one  of  the  parts  of  the  head  which  orona- 

he 


er  end  to  <£  one  of  the  parts  of  the  head  which  prop; 
gate  sound,”  for  example  to  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  1 
heard  the  beats  of  the  watch,  2,  He  suspended  his  watch, 
in  a  large  bottle,  and  went  to  such  a  distance  that  the 
sound  barely  reached  him  ;  then,  luting  the  case  of  the 
watch,  he  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  which  rendered 
the  sound  much  more  perceptible.  He  observed  that  marble 
tables  transmitted  the  sound  of  bis  witch  feebly:,  but 
wooden  ones  with  more  or  less  force. Hence  be  concludes, 
that  the  wood  of  violins,  harps,  &c.  transmits  their  sounds. 

Journal  de  Physique ,  tom,  1.  (1800)  p.  12 

Lamarck  observes,  that  sound  is  propagated  in 
vacuo ,  in  water,  and  through  the  most  solid  bodies,  The 
guns  of  Toulon  are  heard  at  Monaco,  distant  above 
25  leagues,  by  one  lying  on  the  ground,  while  the  air 
alone  propagates  their  report  to  a  much  less  distance. 
Hence  he  infers,  1.  That  common  air  is  not  the  proper 
medium  of  sound,  it  being  too  gross  to  penetrate,  freely, 

bodiea 
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bodies  denser  than  itself,  a  quality  which  the  medium  of 
sound  evidently  posseses.  2.  That  an  invisible,  very 
subtil,  singularly  elastic,  and  extremely  rare  fluid,  which 
easily  pervades  all  bodies,  is  disfused  through  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  consequently  through  the  atmosphere. 
3.  That  this  fluid  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  spring  with 
which  atmospheric  air  is  known  to  be  endued  ;  and  that  to 
the  vibrations  communicated  to  this  subtil  fluid,  rapidly 
transmitted  through  different  media,  and  even  through 
solid  bodies,  we  ought  to  attribute  the  immediate  cause 
of  sound  and  noise,  as  far  as  they  effect  us.  4.  That  the 
subtil  fluid,  which  constitutes  the  propagating  medium  of 
sound,  is  entirely  the  same  with  the  <(  ethereal  fire,” 
whose  existence  I*  have  demonstrated  in  my  different 
writings  ;  and  that  it  may  also  be  considered  as  the 
same  with  the  “  ethereal  fluid”  of  which  Newton  has 
spoken,  if,  to  all  the  acknowledged  qualities  of  that  fluid, 
we  abstain  from joining  Newton's  supposition,  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  its  vibrations  exceeds  that  of  light. 

It  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  thought  fair  in  us  to  give 
any  opinion  on  these  labours  of  Perolle  and  Lamark,  from 
the  brief  sketch  of  which  we  insert  the  above  translation 
from  the  Journal  cle  Physique  ;  merely  because  they  relate 
to  and  may  suggest  new  ideas  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  Dr. 

/Young’s  learned  Memoir.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  bints  before  us,  the  experiments  possess  not  much  origi¬ 
nality.  It  has  very  long  been  known,  that  a  log  of  wood 
of  great  length  will  convey  not  only  to  the  ear,  but  through 
the  teeth,  the  clicking  of  a  watch  ;  and  that  the  ear,  placed 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  will  perceive  sounds  coming 
from  a  great  distance.  But  we  much  doubt,  whether  this 
last  fact  was  one  of  those  alluded  to  by  Newton,  when, 
dropping  a  modest  and  cautious  hint  respecting  a  “  spi- 
ritus  quidain  subtillissimus”  he  says,  “  Neque  adest,  &c.” 

1  i  Nor  have  we  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  accurately  the  laws  by  which  this 
spirit  acts.”  ( Princip.  ad  Jinem. )  We  must  add,  that 
we  doubt  exceedingly ,  whether  sound  was  ever  heard  across 
a  vacuum  ;  because,  in  fact,  we  know  that  sound  is 
lessened  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  partial  exhaustion, 
which  our  air-pumps  are  capable  of  producing,  so  much 
lessened,  indeed,  by  some  of  our  present  pumps,  as  to  be 
rendered  insensible  to  the  most  delicate  ear  in  a  numerous 
audience.  ^ 

Journal  dc  Physique,  tom.  l.  1800,  p.  13. 

Dr. 

*  We  believe  it  is  Delamethene,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Physique^ 
who  here  speaks. 
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Dr.  Herschel  has  displayed  his  usual  ingenuity  in 
his  paper  “  On  the  Power  of  penetrating  into  Space  bv  Te- 
“  leseopes.”  He  observes,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  magnifying  power,  and  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
space,  has  been  long  known,  and  gave  rise  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  night-glasses;  though  the  theory  of  that  dis¬ 
tinction  has  been  hitherto  neglected.  The  Doctor  here 
endeavours  to  supply  that  defect,  and  to  reduce  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  accuracy.  The  attempt  deserves  praise,  and  the 
reasonings  are  ingenious  and  legitimately  deduced :  but, 
from  the  want  of  certain  data,  a  want  which  neither  abi¬ 
lities  nor  industry  can  supply,  those  reasonings  do  not 
produce  that  complete  conviction,  which  results  from  the 
perusal  of  some  of  their  author’s  other  performances. 

Dr.  Herschel  here  assumes,  that  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude  are  at  double  the  distance  of  those  of  the  first, 
those  of  the  third  magnitude  at  three  times  that  distance, 
fee.  Admitting  this,  and  some  other  hypotheses  una¬ 
voidable  in  this  subject,  he  says,  that  the  penetrating 
power  192,  of  his  large  reflector,  will  shew  stars  of  the 
1342d  magnitude.— From  references  to  his  Journals,  he 
found  that,  supposing  the  nights  very  clear,  the  moon 
absent,  no  twilight,  no  haze,  no  high  wind,  no  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  and  allowing  short  intervals  for 
filling  up  broken  sweeps;  under  all  these  circumstances, 
a  year  will  afford  but  90,  or  at  most  100  hours,  proper  for 
sweeping  the  heavens,  with  his  large  telescopes.  Thus 
with  his  20-feet  telescope,  and  a  power  of  157,  the  hea¬ 
vens  may  be  swept  in  about  1 4  years  and  | ;  but  the  same 
survey,  with  his  40-feet  telescope,  and  a  power  of  1000, 
would  require  598  years,  allowing  it  to  be  directed  only 
one  moment  to  each  part  of  space ;  and  even  then,  so 
much  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  would  remain  unexplo¬ 
red,  as  would  take  up  213  years  more.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  apply  to  this  ingenious  paper,  on  a  truly  arduous 
subject,  the  words  of  the  poet ; 

“  Est  quoddam  prodire  terms ,  si  non  detur  ultra P 

Phil.  Trans.  1800,  p.  49. 

Mr.  John  Leslie,  on  perusing  Dr.  Hutton’s  The¬ 
ory  of  Rain,  having  been  led  to  enquire  into  the  actual 
disposition  of  the  atmosphere,  with  respect  to  heat  and 
moisture,  has  discovered  an  hygrometer  and  a  photometer, 
which  appear  likely  to  answer  most  purposes  of  such  in¬ 
struments, 
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The  theoretic  principle  which  Mr.  Leslie  has  as¬ 
sumed  for  his  hygrometer  is,  That  the  cold  produced  by 
evaporation  accurately  denotes  the  degree  of  dryness  of 
the  air,  or  its  distance  from  the  point  of  saturation.  His 
reasonings  and  experiments,  antecedent  to,  and  conse¬ 
quent  from,  this  principle,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  here 
detailed.  One  obvious  inference  from  this  principle,  or 
rather  the  practical  expression  of  tiie  principle  itself,  is, 
that  two  thermometers  being  filled  with  quicksilver,  al¬ 
cohol,  or  air,  the  bulb  of  the  one  being  wetted,  and  the 
ether  dry,  will,  by  the  difference  of  their  heights,  denote 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  humidity.  In 
order  to  combine  those  instruments,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  merely  their  difference  of  temperature,  Mr. 
Leslie  employed  two  hollow  glass  balls,  communicating 
with  each  other  b}^  a  narrow  tube  filled  with  an  alkaline 
lye,  tinged  with  carmine,  the  balls  themselves  being  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas,  instead  of  common  air,  the  oxygen 
of  wiiich,  in  a  strong  light,  precipitated  the  colouring 
matter  in  the  tube. 

Mr.  Leslie  gives  a  minute  description  of  his  method 
of  constructing  ins  hydrometer,  of  which  we  can  only 
lay  before  the  reader  a  general  outline.  To  one  end  of  a 
tube,  from  4  to  8  inches  long,  with  an  uniform  bore,  from 
M  to  fo  of  an  inch  wide,  is  blown  a  ball,  about  4  or  fi¬ 
le  nths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  coloured  glass  (such  as 
black,  blue,  or  green),  and  is  bent  inwards,  till  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface  comes  into  a  line  with  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  tube.  A  similar,  but  somewhat  shorter,  tube,  having 
its  bore  enlarged  at  one  end,  so  as  to  hold  as  much  liquor 
as  vvQuld  fill  the  other  tube,  is  terminated  by  a  clear  ball 
of  the  same  size  as  the  former.  At  their  other  ends,  the 
tubes  are  a  little  widened,  to  facilitate  their  junction.  The 
balls  are  filled  with  hydrogen,  by  fastening  each  tube  with 
foees-wax,  in  a  narrow-necked  flask  containing  the  gas. - 
They  are  alternately  heated  with  a  candle,  and  suffered 
to  cool,  twro  or  three  times.  The  shorter  piece  being  dip¬ 
ped  in  deliquiated  potash  tinged  with  carmine,  a  few" 
bubbles  of  gas  are  forced  out  by  the  heat  of  the  hands, 
till,  on  cooling,  a  proper  quantity  of  the  coloured  liquor 
rises.  The  open  ends  of  the  pieces  being  dried,  and 
gently  heated,  are  united  with  a  blow-pipe  into  one 
straight  tube.  By  forcing  air,  with  the  heat  of  the  hand, 
from  one  ball  to  the  other,  the  liquor  is  made  to  bans 
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with  its  summit  near  the  middle  of  the  longer  stem.  The 

whole 
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whole  is  then  suspended,  in  a  close  room,  by  the  coloured 
ball,  the  other  bail  being  plunged  in  water,  while  a  tem¬ 
porary  scale  is  attached  to  the  upper  stem.  On  adding 
cold  water,  the  liquor  descends,  and,  on  adding  warm,  it 
ascends:  the  difference,  measured  by  a  thermometer,  gives 
the  magnitude  of  a  degree.  The  inventor  has  adopted 
the  thermometer  of  Celsius,  or  the  centigrade ;  so  that 
each  degree  of  his  hygrometer  answers  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points.  All  the  liquor  being  now  pushed  into  one  of  the 
balls,  the  shorter  branch  is  gently  bent  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  till  its  ball  touches  the  side  of  the  opposite  tube, 
and  lies!  of  an  inch  below  the  inflected  ball.  The  scale  ,  which 
should  next  be  divided  into  from  50  to  1 50°,  is  fixed  between 
the  branches  with  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  bees- wax.  The 


instrument  is  adjusted  by  throwing  air  from  one  ball  to  the 
other,  till  the  liquor  rests  at  the  top  of  the  scale.  The 
lower  ball  and  its  cylinder  being  covered  with  thin  silk,  of 
the  colour  of  the  upper  ball,  and,  a  few  threads  being- 
lapped  about  that  part  of  the  tube  which  it  touches,  the 
instrument  is  cemented  into  a  wooden  case.  By  this  hy¬ 
grometer,  the  ingenious  inventor  assures  us,  that  not  only 
the  dryness  of  the  air,  but  the  absolute  quantity  of  moisture 
it  is  capable  of  imbibing,  are  ascertained. 

Mr.  Leslie’s  photometer  (or  light-measurer)  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  same  manner ;  only  the  upper  ball  is  of 
black  glass,  or  is  blackened,  and  the  lower  quite  trans¬ 
parent.  The  black  ball,  in  absorbing  light,  acquires  con¬ 
stant  additions  of  heat ;  but  yet  its  temperature  will  not 
perpetually  increase,  as  the  heat  will  at  last  be  conducted 
off’  by  the  air,  as  fast  as  it  is  received.  The  depression  of 
the  liquor,  therefore,  will  measure  the  momentary  afflux  of 
light.  The  wind  is  prevented  from  accelerating  the  dis¬ 
persion,  by  a  glass  case,  which,  confining  the  circulation 
of  the  ambient  air,  doubles  the  performance  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  size  and  form  of  this  case  beino-  of  little  im- 

o 

portance,  may  be  regulated  by  convenience.  Mr.  Leslie 
tells  us,  that  since  he  constructed  this  instrument,  in 
1797,  he  has  been  delighted  with  the  nicety  of  its  per¬ 
formance.  It  not  only  measures  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  the  reflected  light  of  the  sky.  It  is  sensible  to  every 
change  of  the  atmosphere,  and  marks  die  progress  and 
decline  of  the  light  of  day,  and  of  the  brightness  of  the 
year,,  By  it  also,  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  other ‘  lumi- 
body,  may  be  estimated,  The  comparison  of  two 

photo- 
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photometers  easily  determines  the  relative  properties  of 
different-coloured  bodies,  in  reflecting,  absorbing,  and 
transmitting  light.  In  short,  the  inventor  assures  us,  that 
his  photometer  performs,  with  the  utmost  facility,  not 
only  ail  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Bouguer  and  Lam¬ 
bert,  but  many  others',  at  once  satisfactory  and  im¬ 
portant, 

Nicliolsoris  Journal y  vol.  ii.p.  461. 


Dr.  WoLLAsToiffs paper  £i  On  Double  Images  caused 
by  atmospherical  Refraction”  is  both  curious  and  useful. 
He  investigates  the  variations  of  the  densities  of  fluids, 
and  the  laws  of  refraction  occasioned  by  them ;  supports 
his  theory  by  experiments  on  fluids  of  known  density;  and 


ascertains  the  causes  and  extent  of  these  variations  of  the 
density  of  the  air,  on  which  the  inversions  of  objects,  and 
some  other  optical  phenomena,  seem  to  depend.  The 
Doctor’s  theory  cannot  he  abridged  without  injury  ;  but  we 
shall  briefly  sketch  some  of  his  experiments. 

Into  a  square  phial  containing  some  clear  syrup,  he 
put  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  float,  wit  fl¬ 
out  mixing;.  For  a  short  time,  the  stratum  of  union  was 
so  thin  that  nothing  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  if; 
but  a  mutual  penetration  of  the  fluids  soon  took  place. 
Through  the  syrup  a  word  on  a  card  placed  behind  was 
seen  erect,  and  in  its  place ;  through  the  adjacent  variable 
medium,  an  inverted  image  was  visible  above  the  true 
place;  and  also,  above  that,  a  second  image  appeared 
erect.  Over  the  water,  lie  then  put  about  the  same 
measure  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  At  the  junction  of  the 
■water  and  spirit,  the  appearances  were  the  same;  hut, 
since  the  refractive  power  of  spirit  exceeds  that  of  water, 
the  true  place  of  the  object  was  seen  uppermost.  An 
oblique  line  viewed  through  any  variable  medium  so  made, 
appeared  bent  into  different  forms,  according  to  its  situa¬ 
tion  respecting  focal  distance.  The  appearances  continued 
many  hours  with  spirit  of  wine ;  with  syrup  2  or  3  days  ; 
with  acid  of  vitriol,  4  or  5  ;  with  gum-water  much  longer ; 
and  the  appearances  were  the  same  in  all.  The  refraction 
is  greatest  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  original  contact  of  the 


fluids. 

The  ingenious  author  next  put  some  clear  syrup,  with 
water  on  its  surface,  into  a  rectangular  glass  vessel,  the 
sides  of  which  were  as  10  to  30*6,  and  found  its  greatest 
refractions,  in  both  directions,  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  10  to 
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about  29.  In  another# vessel,  the  sides  of  which  were  as 
10  to  40 *4,  the  refractions  were,  on  an  average,  as  1  to  4, 
To  ascertain  the  variation  of  density  caused  by  difference 
of  temperature,  in  adjacent  strata  of  the  same  fluid,  Doc¬ 
tor  Wollaston,  having  put  some  cold  water  into  a  square 
vessel,  covered  its  surface  with  writing-paper,  pierced 
with  a  few  small  holes,  and  filled  the  vessel  cautiously  with 
boiling  water.  The  paper  slowly  floating  up,  allowed  the 
heat  to  be  gradually  communicated  by  contact.  Through 
the  varied  medium,  the  effects  to  the  eye,  when  removed 
4  or  5  feet,  were  the  same  as  in  the  experiments  with  dif¬ 
ferent  fluids.  Above  any  object  viewed  through  the  cold 
water,  two  images  of  it  were  seen,  the  one  inverted  and 
the  other  erect.  These  appearances  continued  5  or  6 
minutes. 

Dr.  W ollaston  next  proceeds  to  some  experiments  on. 
air.  Looking  along  a  red-hot  poker  at  a  paper  10  or  12 
feet  distant,  the  rarified  air  caused  a  refraction  J  of  an 
inch  from  the  poker.  Within  that  distance,  there  was  a 
faint,  reversed  image  of  a  letter  on  the  paper,  and  still 
nearer  the  poker,  a  second  image,  direct,  and  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  greatest  deviation  was  about  a  degree.  By 
a  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  30  inches  long,  the  extreme  refrac¬ 
tions  were  full}*  1 1  degree.  Though  air  heated  so  much 
gives  an  erect,  as  well  as  an  inverted  image  of  objects 
seen  through  it,  the  warmth  excited  in  the  air  by  the  sun, 
seems  insufficient  to  produce  both  images ;  but  the  inverted 
image  may  generally  be  seen,  when  the  sun  shines  on  a 
brick  wall,  or  other  darker  surface.  The  observer’s  eye 
being  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  wall,  if  another  person,  30 
or  40  yards  distant,  extend  an  object  towards  the  wall,  an 
image  of  it  will  appear  to  come  out  to  meet  it.  In  one 
instance  of  this  experiment,  a  thermometer  in  contact 
with  the  wall,  stood  at  96°,  but  at  ■§■  of  an  inch  from  the 
wall,  at  82°.  Over  extensive  plains,  when  the  sun  shines, 
some  inversion  is  often  seen ;  but  the  inverted  images  are 
.  seldom  well  defined,  unless  the  surface  be  very  even,  as 
that  of  a  level  open  road,  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing 
across  it,  which  brings  a  cool  stratum-  of  air  closer  to  the 
heated  surface.  In  one  instance,  when  the  refraction  was 
9  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  4  of  a  mile,  a  thermometer 
in  the  sand  was  101°  ;  4  inches  above  it  82°;  and  at  1  foot 
above  it,  76°.  The  evenness  of  water  is  favourable  to 
such  appearance^ ;  but  as  it  absorbs  so  much  light,  a*  far 
greater  extent  of  surface  is  requisite  to  produce  inversion. 
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At  Bognor,  one  bright  morning,  when  the  sea  was  calm, 
the  author,  with  a  telescope  magnifying  16  times,  observed 
6  miles  of  coast  inverted  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He 
judged  the  refraction  to  be  about  2b  In  the  inversion  of 
the  vessel  seen  by  Mr.  Huddart,  (Phil.  Trans,  for  1797,) 
the  refraction  seems  to  have  been  about  37 

Dr.  Wollaston  proceeds  to  some  experiments  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effect  of  evaporation  on  the  refractive  power  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  pouring  ether  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
alcohol  and  afterwards  water  on  a  board.  The  resulting 
retractions  were  m  proportion  to  the  quickness  of  the  eva¬ 
poration.  From  rapid  evaporation,  he  accounts  for  Mr, 
Latham’s  seeing  the  coast  of  France  from  the  beach  at 
Hastings,  where  it  is  generally  invisible  (PiiiL  Trans,  for 
1796.)  To  the  same  cause,  he  refers  the  fact  stated  by 
Lalande  ( Astron .  tom.  ii,)  who  says,  that  the  Corsican 
mountains,  though  distant  above  100  miles,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  visible  from  Genoa.  In  short,  the  Doctor  thinks 
it  'evident,  that  whensoever  the  evaporation  over  each  mile 
of  surface  occasions  a  refraction  of  about  F,  the  curvature 
of  the  rays  equals  that  of  the  o'cean,  which  Consequently 
appears  flat,  and  its  real  rotundity  obstructs  not  horizon¬ 
tal  vision .  He  then  describes  some  e  xp'eriments  to  accou n t 
for  the  phenomena  respectively  observed  by  Mr.  Dai  by- 
end  Mr.  Vince  (Phil.  Trans.  1795  and  1799c)  Upon  the 
whole,  this  ingenious  gentleman  explains,  m  a  manner 
which  appears  to  us  satisfactory;  1st.  Why  air  heated 
by  the  surfs  rays,  occasions  objects  to  appear  double  and 
inverted ;  2dly.  Why  refraction,  by  a  higher  degree  of 
heat,  gives  an  additional  image  not  inverted  ;  3dly.  In 
what  state  of  evaporation,  the  increase  of  the  air’s  den¬ 
sity  brings  distant,  objects  into  view  by  unusual  elevation  ; 
4th ly.  Under  what  circumstances  evaporation  may  also 
produce  an  inverted  image  less  elevated. 

Philos .  Trans.  (1800)  p.  239. 


Hauy  has  found,  that  sulphur  possesses,  in  a  Very 
high  degree,  the  property  of  doubling  the  images  of  ob¬ 
jects,  even  when  the  two  surfaces,  through  which  they  are 
viewed,  are  parallel.  He  has  measured  the  refractive 
power  of  sulphur,  and  has  shewn  that,  being  very  supe¬ 
rior  to  what  its  density  would  indicate,  Newton’s  astonish¬ 
ing  conjecture  concerning  the  refractive  powers  of  com¬ 
bustible  substances,  is  still  further  confirmed  by  this  in¬ 
stance.  Magazin  Encyclopcd.  tom.  iv.  p.  94. 

The 
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The  Author*  of  u  New  Observations  concerning 
the  Inflexions  of  Light,  accompanying  those  of  Newton', 
but  different  from  his,  and  appearing  to  lead  to  a  Change  of 
his  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,5’  appears  to  bate  care¬ 
fully  repeated  the  experiments  of  his  great  master,  for  so 
our  author  calls  him ;  and  he  respectfully  inscribes  this 
little  work  to  his  memory,  although  he  cannot  assent  to 
some  of  his  doctrines,  on  this  very  delicate  subject. 

After  the  long,  and  we  may  surely  add  rational,  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  philosophers  in  Newton’s  optical  doctrines, 
.objections  against  them  ought  to  be  received  with  extreme 
caution:  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  philosophy,  demand  that  they 
should  be  discussed  with  candour.  Our  ingenious  author 
appears  to  have  observed  the  phenomena  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  satisfied  that  Newton  was  mis¬ 
taken,  in  thinking  that  light  consists  of  seven  differently 
coloured,  elementary  rays.  From  his  experiments,  this 
writer  concludes,  44  That  unchanged  solar  light  is  origi¬ 
nally  of  one  uniform  white  colour  ;  but  that  its  diversity 
of  colours  in  inflection,  is  occasioned  by  the  bendings,  se¬ 
parations,  and  other  changes  in  the  constitution  of  its  parts, 
in  passing  through  a  transparent  medium,  or  under  at¬ 
traction  by  the  edge,  angle,  or  side  of  a  nearly  approaching 
body.”  The  accuracy  and  address  with  which  our  author 
appears  to  us,  on  a  cursory  view  of  his  tract,  to  have 
conducted  his  experiments,  the  fairness  of  his  reasoning, 
not  to  mention  the  unaffected  ease  and  simplicity  of  his 
stile,  concur  to  recommend  his  little  work  to  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  who,  upon  repea 
will  judge  for  themselves  of  the  tr 
doctrines  deduced  from  them. 

'  The  author  of  the  last-mentioned  tract  has  followed 
it  up  with  “  An  Account  of  the  Irides  or  Coronas,  which 
appear  around,  and  contiguous  to,  the  Bodies  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  other  luminous  Objects f.”  In  this  disserta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Jordan  applies  the  well-known  phenomena  at¬ 
tending  the  passage  of  a  vay  of  light  between  the  nearly 
approaching  edges  of  two  knives,  to  the  explanation  of 
the  u  irides  or  coronas,  consisting  of  many  coloured  cir¬ 
cles,”  which  are  sometimes  formed  apparently  about  the 

E  2  sun 
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*  Mr.  Jordan,  as  we  apprehend.  The  present  Work  is  printed  for 
dell  and  Davies  in  134  pages  8vo.,  with  eight  copper-plates. 

f  Printed  for  Cadeil  and  Davies,  in  46  pages,  8vo,  with  one  plate* 
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sun  and  moon.  In  these  corona  the  most  common  order 
of  the  colours  is,  1.  Nex  tthe  luminary,  a  circle  of  greyish 
black,  greyish  blue,  or  faint  diluted  white,  altering  as  it 
approaches  to,  2.  A  strong  lucid  white,  of  considerable 
breadth  ;  3.  Slender  rings  of  yellow  and  red  ;  4.  A  sucees-  , 
sion  of  rings  of  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red ;  5.  Green, 
diluted  yellow,  red,  diluted  green,  diluted  red. 

Newton  thought  that  these  appearances  were  owing 
to  the  fits  of  easy  transmission  and  reflection  of  the  rays 
of  light  falling  on  globules  of  water,  hail,  or  ice,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  occasion  that  decomposition  of  white  light, 
and  that  distribution  of  coloured  rays,  which  forms  the 
corpjise  ;  an  opinion  which,  he  observes,  is  favoured  by 
a  somewhat  similar  appearance  being  produced  by  the  light 
reflected  by  a  lens  quick-silvered  on  the  back. 

Our  author,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  *  that: 
there  are  no  such  things  as  flts  of  easy  transmission  and 
reflection  ;  that  the  ordinary  refraction  of  light,  by  its 
passing  through  globules  of  liquid  water,  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  appearances  in  question ;  and  that  we  are  not  sure 
that  particles  of  hail  or  ice  always  exist  in  the  atmosphere, 
when  these  corona:  appear.  But  Newton’s  theory,  accord- 
.  ing  to  our  author,  even  though  his  postulates  were  granted, 
would  not  explain  that  distribution  of  colours  in  the  corona, 
by  which  spaces  intervene  betwixt  the  different  portions  of 
the  red  and  of  the  other  colours.  According  to  Newton,  the 
corona  from  a  crystal  globule,  silverised  on  its  farther  side,  is 
formed  not  by  the  reflection  of  the  main  beam  of  light,  but 
by  a  faint  light ,  irregularly  scattered  from  that  beam.  But , 
says  our  author,  alight  so  faint  could  scarcely  produce  the 
corona  round  the  sun,  &c.  in  the  circumstances  m  winch 
they  appear  ;  nor  could  the  watery  globules  fall  under 
any  light  so  faint,  where  the  main  beam,  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  is  broader  than  their  \vrhole  surface. 

Our  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  colours,  and  orders  of  colours,  in  the  hides, 
or  corona,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  supposeable  refrac- 
.  lion  ;  but  affirms,  that  “  it  is  perfectly  the  same  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  colours  in  the  two  sets  of  fringes 
into  which  a  ray  of  white  light,  admitted  into  a  dark  cham* 

ber, 

*  In  a  separate  tract,  “  On  theColours  of  thin  transparent  Bodies55 
(106  pages  8yo.  and  i  plate)  of  which  our  time  and  limits  wiU  not  no vr 
.  permit  us  to  give  any  account, 
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ber?  and  made  to  pass  between  two  parallel  edges,  is 
‘naturally  divided.”  Each  of  these  two  sets  of  fringes,  if 
taken  outward  from  the  central  line,  exhibits  precisely  the 
same  arrangement  of  colours  with  the  solar  eoronse,  from  its 
interior  part  to  its  circumference.  Mr.  Jordan  therefore 
infers,  that  in  the  formation  of  the  solar  coronas,  “  the 
sun’s  irradiation,  passing  between  the  edges  of  contiguous 
drops  of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  is,  by  the  inflecting 
attraction  which  these  exercise  upon  it,  separated  into 
two  sets  of  fringes,  which  fringes  constitute  the  corona^ 
having  the  body  of  the  sun  for  their  centre.” 

Such  is  Mr.  Jordan’s  theory  of  these  puzzling  phe¬ 
nomena.  Its  simplicity,  both  in  point  of  reasoning 
and  language,  by  no  means  detracts  from  its  apparently 
exquisite  ingenuity  :  nor,  even  if  true,  can  its  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  theory  of  Newton  be  supposed,  in  the  least, 
to  diminish  the  renown  of  that  prince  of  philosophers  and 
mathematicians,  who  had  not  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
our  author  and  his  other  followers  in  the  present  age.  He 
received  comparatively,  but  little  assistance  from  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  ingenuity  of  cotemporary  artists.  -  The  Short’s, 
the  Dollond’s,  theNairne’s,  and  the  Ramsden’s  of  New¬ 
ton’s  days,  could  not  execute  ideas,  which  so  far  trans¬ 
cended  the  then  confined  limits  of  their  art.  We  know ' 
that  he,  as  well  as  Huygens*  and  the  two  Gregory’s,  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  grind  their  own  glasses,  and  to  fit 
up  their  instruments,  with  their  own  hands,  in  the  best 
manner  they  could  ;  but  in  a  maimer  very  inferior  to  that 
of  our  present  artists,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  parts  of 
their  apparatus  which  we  have  seen.  Hence  we  are  not  to 
wonder,  if  the  incomparably  better  instruments,  now  in 
common  use,  lead  to  some  corrections  of  their  experiments, 
(especially  Newton’s  fine  optical  experiments)  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  But  whether 
or  not,  after  all,  any  such  corrections  be  necessary  in  the 
instances  before  us,  must  be  decided  by  those  who  have 
time  and  ability  to  repeat  our  author’s  experiments  and  to 
scrutinize  his  arguments  ;  neither  of  which  we  have  leisure 
to  perform,  with  sufficient  attention. 


Dize  considers  the  matter  of  heat  as  the  grand  cause 
of  luminous  effects.  He  has  made  a  great  number  of  ex-  ' 

*.  r  E'ii  •  •  . 

*  Huygen.s  is  (aid  to  have  excelled  his  cotemporaries  in  .grinding: 
optical  glasses'";  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  Vide  Wolfii  Elementa 
Matkefeos  Universe,  tom.  V.  p„  99. 
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peri  merits  to  prove,  that  in  ail  terrestrial  phenomena, 
light  is  always  accompanied  with  heat.  His  conclusions 
are,  1 .  That  heat  a i ways  precedes  luminous  effects, 
2,  That  light  cannot  be  in  substance  sui  generis ,  because 
it  has  no  place,  but  when  caloric  is  at  liberty  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  accumulated,  on  which  depends  the  force  of  the 
luminous  effect  produced.  3.  That  the  effect  called  lu¬ 
minous,  can  be  nothing  but  a  luminous  property  belonging 
to  every  molecule  of  liberated  calorie.  4,  That  caloric 
being  a  substance  whose  volume  is  limited,  darts  towards 
the  sun,  which  is  its  strongest  point  of  attraction.  5.  That, 
when  the  molecules  of  caloric  are  accumulated  in  the  sun, 
they  are  emitted  from  it  again  by  a  repulsive  force ;  and 
hence  results  that  sublime  harmony  of  attraction  and  re¬ 
pulsion,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
universe. 

As  we  have  not  seen  any  account  of  Dize’s  experi¬ 
ments,  we  can  give  no  opinion  respecting  the  legitimacy 
of  the  above  conclusions,  which  we  translate  literally 
from  the 

Journal  de  Physique,  tom.  l,  (1800),  p,  9, 


Hr,  Hu l me,  in  ££  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Light  which  is  spontaneously  emitted  from  various 
Bodies,”  justly  remarks,  that  the  observations  on  that 
species  of  light  are  few  and  imperfect.  We  must,  how-* 
ever,  now  except  his  own.  In  order  to  distinguish  tiffs  phse- 
iiomenon  from  all  kinds  of  artificial  phosphorus,  from  the 
light  observable  in  electricity,  meteors,  and  other  lucid 
emanations,  he  gives  it  the  name  of  ££  spontaneous  light.” 
This  light  is  emitted  by  many  marine  animals,  living  and 
dead  ;  by  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds ;  by  many  insects  ;■  by 
rotten  wood  and  peat  earth,  The  Doctor  endeavours  to 
prove  by  experiments,  1 .  That  the  quantity  emitted  by 
putrescent  animal  substances,  is  not  in  proportion  to  their 
degree  of  putrefaction  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
greater  the  putrescence,  the  less  is  the  light,  2,  That  this 
light  is  a  constituent  principle  of  some  bodies,  particularly 
of  marine  fishes,  and  may  be  separated  from  them,  by  a 
peculiar  process  ;  or  may  be  retained,  and  rendered  per¬ 
manent,  for  sometime.  3.  That  some  bodies,  or  sub¬ 
stances,  have  a  power  of  extinguishing  spontaneous  light, 
when  it  is  applied  to  them.  4.  That  other  bodies,  or  sub¬ 
stances 


have  a  power  ol  preserving  this  light,  when  ap- 
■  plied 
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plied  to  them.  *5.  That  when  this  light  is  extinguished  by 
some  bodies  or  substances,  it  is  not  lost,  but  may  be  re¬ 
vived  in  is  former  splendour.  6.  That  spontaneous  light 
is  rendered  more  vivid  by  motion.  7.  That  it  is  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  any  degree  of  sensible  heat  to  be  discovered 
by  the  thermometer.  8.  That  cold  extinguishes  sponta¬ 
neous  light  in  some  substances,  but  not  durably.  9.  That 
a  moderate  heat  increases  the  emission  of  this  light;  but 
that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  generally  extinguishes  it  al¬ 
together. 

The  Doctor  next  examines  the  effects  of  the  human 
body,  and  of  the  animal  hinds-,  upon  spontaneous  light. 
One  of  his  niost  curious  facts,  under  this  head,  is,  that 
the  luminous  matter  of  a  herring  being  mixed  with  fresh 
serum  of  blood,  from  a  healthy  subject,  it  soon  became 
finely  illuminated,  and  remained  so  for  a  long  time,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  stirred  or  agitated.  But  the  fish  Tight  would 
not  incorporate  with  putrescent  bloody  serum,  •  being 
ejected  in  globules,  and  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
in  the  form  of  a  lucid  ring.  The  experiments,  by  which 
Dr.  Hulme  establishes  his  general  conclusions,  are  very 
numerous  and  pleasing,  and  seem  to  have  been  very  well 
conducted.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  consider  his 
paper  as  extremely  curious  and  interesting. 

Phil .  Trans .  (1800),  p.  161- 

Luk.e  Howard,  Esq.  in  an  essay  u  On  a  periodical 
Variation  of  the  Barometer,  apparently  due  to  the  In-, 
fluenee  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  on  the  Atmosphere,”  has 
endeavoured  to  rescue  an  interesting  subject  from  the 
contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  in  the  hands  of  pre- 
tendedly  weather-wise  prognosticators.  It  is  with  pleasure 
we  see  such  a  subject  transferred  from  a  ridiculous  column 
in  our  common,  or  rather  vulgar ,  almanacks,  into  the  re¬ 
spectable  publication  now  before  us.  In  the  year  1798, 
Mr.  Howard  kept  a  register  of  the  barometer,  by  help  of 
Dr.  Buxton’s  Meteorological  Chart  chiefly  at  Plaistow, 
about  five  miles  east  from  London.  After  some  time,  lie 
began  to  suspect  a  coincidence  between  the  moon’s  phases 
and  the  course  of  the  barometer.  This  coincidence, 
which  at  length  became  very  evident,  he  found  to  consist 
in  the  depression  of  the  barometrical  line  on  the  chart,  on 
the  approach  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  its  elevation 

E  4  on 


*  Published  by  Dr.  Buxlori  in  1794,  anc^  sold  by  E„  Nairne,  Cornhill* 
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on  that  of  the  quarters.  In  above  thirty  of  the  fifty  lunar 
weeks  of  the  year  1798,  the  barometer  changed  its  general 
direction  once  in  each  week  ;  so  as  to  be  either  rising,  or 
at  its  maximum ,  for  the  week  preceding  or  following,  about 
the  time  of  either  quarter ;  and  either  falling,  or  at  its 
'minimum ,  for  the  two  weeks  about  the  new  and  full  moon. 
This  coincidence  appeared  to  obtain  the  most  regularly  in 
fair  and  moderate  weather  ;  and,  in  general,  during  the 
interval  between  the  new,  or  full  moons,  and  the  quarters, 
wras  accompanied  with  a  perturbation  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  indeed  demonstrable,  a  priori ,  as  this  ingenious  wri¬ 
ter  observes,  by  Newton’s  principles,  that  the  atmosphere 
ought  to  have  its  tides,  as  well  as  the  ocean  ;  and  from  the 
facts  before  us,  there  appears  sufficient  ground  to  believe, 
that  the  gravity  of  our  atmosphere  may  be  subject  to  peri¬ 
odical  changes,  effected  by  a  cause  more  regular  and  steady 
than  are  currents,  solution  and  precipitation  of  water,  or 
change  of  temperature.  This  supposition  appears  the 
more  probable,  as  at  Calcutta,  where,  as  in  all,  or  most, 
tropical  climates,  the  barometrical  range  is  alw  ays  small, 
and  where  the  weekly  lunar  influence  can  scarcely  be 
traced,  a  manifest  regular  daily  tide  in  the  atmosphere 
has  been  detected  by  the  diligent  Francis  Balfour,  Esq.  * 
By  his  Register  (in  the  Asiatic  Researches)  it  appears,  that 
in  April  1794,  beginning  at  six  A.  M.,  the  barometer 
rose  for  four  hours,  and  fell  for  eight  hours;  then  rose 
four  hours,  and  fell  eight  again  ;  and  that  this  alternation 
took  place  daily,  and  almost  without  interruption. 

Philosophical  Magazine,  Sept ,  1800, 

L.  Cotte,  jointly  with  Lamark,  in  a  *e  Comparison 
of  probable  and  observed  Temperatures,”  &c,  attempts 
to  predict  the  winds  and  weather  from  the  moon’s  place. 
According  to  him,  when  that  satellite  is  running  through 
the  southern  signs,  northerly  and  easterly  winds  will  pro¬ 
bably  prevail ;  and,  when  she  is  in  the  northern  signs,  it 
is  probable  that  the  winds  will  be  southerly  and  westerly ; 
and  these  winds  are  known  to  have  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  temperature,  as  w  ell  as  on  the  quantity  of 
rain. 

Journal  de  Physique,  tom,  l,  (180.0)  p,  358. 

Buch, 

*  Dr.  Hailey  made  a  similar  observation  at  St.  Helena.  See  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 
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Buch,  iti  liis  u  Considerations  on  the  Barometer,’’ 
hazards  this  curious  opinion,  That  “  the  variations  ot  the 
height  of  the  Mercury  in  that  instrument,  do  not  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  surface  of  our  globe.  ( Le  ban'ometre 
&  scs  variations  nc  ticnncnt  point  a  Vetatdc  la  surface  lie 
noire  globe.)  His  reasons  are,  1.  That  the  barometer 
varies  very  little  between  the  tropics,  and  that  its  variations 
augment  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  poles.  Now, 
says  M.  Buch,  if  these  variations  depended  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  (sices  variations  tenoient  a  Vetat  de  r at¬ 
mosphere.)  they  ought  to  he  experienced  equally  over  all 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  2.  The  barometer  often  re¬ 
mains  almost  unmoved,  amidst  the  greatest  agitations  of 
the  atmosphere.  Thus,  in  1794,  when  Vesuvius  was  in 
the  most  violent  convulsion,  when  the  earth  trembled,  and 
the  air  was  in  a  manner  in  combustion  with  volcanic  fire, 
and  filled  with  smoke  and  ashes,  the  barometer  remained 
almost  stationary.” 

We  refrain  from  any  remarks  on  this  extraordinary 
opinion,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  it;  but  we  thought 
it  right  to  lay  them  before  our  readers,  translated  lite¬ 
rally,  as  we  find  them  in  the 

Journal  de  Physique,  tom.  l.  (1800)  p.  17. 

Regnier’s  (t  Proposal  for  a  Metallic  Thermo¬ 
meter,”  presented  to  the  French  National  Institute,  is 
not  new;  but  he  employs  some  new  means,  and  obtains 
his  end  more  completely  than  perhaps  any  person  who 
ever  before  made  the  same  attempt.  It  is  known,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  that  one  degree  of  temperature  expands  a  blade 
of  brass  only  of  its  length,  and  consequently  would 

expand  a  blade  of  that  metal  one  toise,  or  6  French  feet, 
in  length,  no  more  than  about  ^  of  a  line.  To  render  so 
small  an  expansion  sensible,  very  complicated  and  delicate 
mechanism  would  be  necessary:  but  Regnier,  observing 
that  a  long  ruler  laid  fiat  on  a  table,  and  lifted  by  the 
middle,  was  in  a  certain  degree  incurvated,  resolved  to 
use  two  long  brass  blades,  confined  in  a  frame  of  iron 
(or  of  some  material  less  affected  bv  heat  and  cold  than 
brass),  and  so  much  bent,  as  that  the  difference  of  the 
contractions  of  the  blades  and  the  frame  by  cold,  should  not 
entirety  straighten  them.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  distance 
of  the  blades,  thus  confined  at  the  ends,  would  be  increased 
by  heat,  and  diminished  by  cold,  and  would  always  be 
greatest  at  the  middle  of  the  blades ;  also  that .  the  differ- 
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ence  just  mentioned,  or  the  excess  of  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  blades  over  those  of  the  frame,  would 
give  the  blades  a  motion  proportioned  to  their  length. 
This  motion  would,  therefore,,  measure  the  degrees  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  or  of  heat  and  cold.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  opr  ingenious  author  fixes  a  rack  to  the  middle 
of  one  of  his  blades,  to  act  on  a  pinion,  fastened  to  that 
of  the  other,  and  which  carries  an  index  to  point  out  the 
decrees  on  a  circle.  Of  these  degrees,  he  intends  to  have 
hO,  namely,  ,40  above  the  -freezing  point,  and  20  below, 
it;  and  in  some  cases,  he,  proposes  to  use  a  frame  of 
marble,  as  being  less  expanded  by  a  given  heat  than  iron. 
He  has  already  made  some  small  thermometers  on  this  plan, 
which  succeed  very  well ;  and  they  certainly  bid  fair  to  be 
particularly  useful  in  voyages  towards  the  poles,  and  other 
sit  uations,  where  the  extreme  gold  might  freeze  the  fluids 
of  ordinary  thermometers. 

Mem ,  cle  P  Institute  National ,  tom.  ii.  An.  7. 


Chaptal,  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  analysis, 
of  the  juice  of  Euphorbium,  has  been  led  to  the  examina- 
tion  of  those  of  some  other  plants,  and  has  given  us  an 
account  of  his  experiments,  in  “  Observations  on  the 
Juicds  of  some  Vegetables,  and  on  the  Means  by  which 
Carbon  circulates  in  Plants,  and  contributes  to  their 
Nutrition.”  A  considerable  part  of  this  interesting 
memoir  relates  to  the  white  juice  of  euphorbium  obtained 
in  drops,  and  a  less  pure,  greenish  juice,  obtained  by 
pressure,  and  which  he  found  to  possess  some  very  differ- 
ent  properties.  By  submitting  these  juices  to  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
potash,  soda,  and  alcohol,  he  obtained  precipitates, 
which  appeared  to  merit  particular  attention.  But,  as 
oxygenated  muviatic  acid  gave  the  purest  and  most  abun¬ 
dant  precipitate,  his  experiments  (for  his  account  of 
which  we  of  course  refer  to  the  paper  itself)  were  chiefly 
confined  to  that  precipitate,  which  he  concludes  to  be 
composed  of  one  part  of  fibre,  or  fibrous  matter,  and  two 
parts  of  resin.  It  combined  perfectly  with  oils,  forming 
with  them  a  kind  of  glutinous,  and  somewhat  soapy  com¬ 
pound,  whose  properties  merit,  investigation  *  These  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  most  striking  results  of  our  author’s  expe¬ 
riments  on  euphorbium;  and  he  tells  us,  that  the  juices 
of  analogous  plants,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
presented  phenomena  but  little  different,  .  M.  Chaptal 
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next  proceeded  to  subject  the  juices  obtained  from  plants 
of  quite  another  class  ;  such  as  the  milk  of  the  seeds  called 
emulsive ,  the  juices  of  the  house-leek  and  of  some  her¬ 
baceous  vegetables,  and  the  decoctions  of  some  ligneous 
plants.  Here,  also,  the  phenomena  were  analogous. 
The  difference  always  consisted  in  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  precipitate,  and  in  the  longer  or  shorter  time 
of  obtaining  it :  but  the  juices  obtained  by  expression  and 
decoction  gave  precipitates  of  different  qualities.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  seeds  of  plants  afforded  the  most  co¬ 
pious  precipitate ;  for  there  it  is  that  nature  seems  to 
have  accumulated  the  fibrous  principle,  or  carbon,  in  order 
to  secure  an  appropriate  nourishment  to  the  vegetable 


embryo. 

If,  says  our  author,  we  compare  these  results  with 
the  appearances  of  the  fluids  essential  to  the  nutrition  of 
the.  human  body,  we  shall  be  surprized  at  their  congruity. 
Milk  is  decomposed  by  the  same  re-agents,  and  furnishes 
a  precipitate  of  the  same  texture  with  that  of  vegetables* 
Blood  indicates  still  more  evidently  this  analogy  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  juices.  M.  Chaptal,  after  some 
hints  on  the  application  of  what  precedes,  to  the  theory 
of  dyeing,  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  analysis  of  vege¬ 
tables  affords  but  three  essential  principles,  namely,  car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  and  that  the  proportions 
between  these  principles  forms  all  the  shades,  varieties, 
-and  modifications,  which  the  vegetable  creation  exhibits. 
Analysis  farther  shews,  that  vegetable  fibre,  when  cleared 
of  all  extraneous  matter,  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  a 
congeries  of  carbon. 

But  how  is  carbon  conveyed  into  the  body  of  a  plant? 
It  is  well  known,  that  pure  carbon,  such  as  is  used  for 
burning,  mixed  with  pure,  dry  earth,  affords  no  nourish¬ 
ment  to  vegetables;  and  it  is  also  known,  that  when  dead 
plants  are  so  far  decomposed,  that  their  texture  is  soften¬ 
ed  or  destroyed,  living  vegetables  imbibe  all  their  consti- 
tuenfc  principles.  This  difference  appears  to  him  to  arise 
from  hence,  that,  in  the  last  case,  the  carbon  remaining 
dissolved  in  the  oily,  resinous,  or  alkaline  principle,  the 
water,  which  has  the  property  of  disjoining  these  natural 
combinations,  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  them  into  the 
vegetable  system.  Air,  heat,  acids,  and  even  rest  alone, 
are  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  carbon  ;  so  that  the  agents 
proper  to  facilitate  the  concretion  of  the  fibre,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  nutrition.,  are  every  where  to  be  found.  The  prin- 
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ciple  of  life,  which  governs  and  animates  every  organ  9 
suitably  divides  this  nutritive  matter.  It  modifies  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  external  agents,  and  presides  over  all  the  operations 
of  this  living  laboratory.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
hydrogen,  carbon,  or  oxygen,  predominates  in  the 
plant,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  exposure,  and 
climate,  and  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  these 
nutritive  principles  are  presented.  It  appears  to  me,  adds 
our  philosophical  chemist,  that  animal  nutrition  obeys  the 
same  laws.  Here  the  fibre  is  dissolved  in  gelatinous  al¬ 
bumen  ;  and  air,  repose,  and  acids,  are  equally  capable  of 
precipitating  it.  Here  the  albumen  itself,  a  second  very 
abundant  nutritive  principle,  is  concreted  by  the  action  of 
the  air.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious 
Fourcroy;  and  perhaps  the  air,  which,  in  many  ways, 
pervades  the  whole  human  frame,  is  essentially  designed 
to  precipitate  and  to  consolidate  the  fibre  and  the  al- 
bumen. 

Mem.  de  V Institut.  National ,  tom.  i.  p.  280. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Young,  D.D.  &c.  in  a  paper 
6i  On  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes, ”  has  ingeniously 
endeavoured  to  discover  distinctly  the  source  of  Newton’s 
acknowledged  error,  in  calculating  tire  sun’s  force  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  phenomenon,  and  whether,  in  some  other  solu¬ 
tions  of  this  curious  and  difficult  problem,  there  do  not 
lurk  some  equal  and  contrary  errors,  which  vitiate  the. 
premises,  though  they  affect  not  the  conclusion.  Mr.. 
Landen  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  detected  the 
mistake  of  his  great  precursor,  and  makes  the  quantity  of 
the  precession,  arising  from  the  solar  force,  27''  7//r ;  D’A¬ 
lembert  23"  nearly  ;  Simpson  21"  7  ;  Euler  22";  Frisi 

2l''  15'";  Milner  2l"6'//;  and  Vince  21"  6'"  (See  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  lxxvii.) 

Bishop  Horsely,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  Problem, 
observes,  that  if  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  a  rigid  an¬ 
nulus  and  a  solitary  moon  be  the  same,  he  cannot  see  how 
the  quantity  of  the  precession  can  be  different  from  that 
which  is  assigned  by  Newton ;  but  refers  to  the  solutions  of 
Simpson  and  Euler,  without  favouring  the  philosophical 
world  with  one  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Young  observes,  that  Mr.  Simpson  has  success¬ 
fully  pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  the  solutions  proposed 
by  M.  Silva  be  lie  and  Mr.  Walmesley  ;  but  that  his  own 
appears  to  owe  its  correctness  only  to  the  equal  and  com. 
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trary  errors  in  his  premises  mutually  destroying  each 
other ;  and  our  very  acute  author  extends  the  same  ob¬ 
servation  to  the  calculations  of  Milner  and  Frisi.  Of  this 
problem,  Mr.  Emerson  has  given  a  solution  in  his  Fluxions, 
and  another  in  his  Miscellanies,  both  of  which,  as  Dr. 
Young  observes,  are  erroneous. 

Trans,  of  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  voh  vii.  p.  3. 

The  Memoir  of  Laplace,  u  On  the  Motions  of  the 
Celestial  Bodies  round  their  Centres  of  Gravity,”  may  be 
said  to  embrace  almost  a  compleat  theory  of  those  motions. 
From  that  of  the  earth  results  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  and  by  the  rotation  of  the  same  planet  astronomers 
measure  time,  and  to  its  poles  and  equator  they  refer  the 
position  of  the  stars :  and  hence  it  becomes  important  to 
determine  with  precision  the  variations  of  its  motions.  In 
the  present  memoir,  the  justly  celebrated  author  unfolds 
the  equation  of  partial  difference  on  which  he  founded  his 
theory  of  the  figure  of  the  planets,  published  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1782.  He  then 
has  recourse  to  the  very  simple  and  commodious  differen¬ 
tial  equations,  given  by  Euler  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Mechanics,  in  order  to  determine  the  motion  of  a  body 
round  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  he  finds  that,  among  the 
periodic  changes  of  the  earth’s  axis,  the  only  sensible  one 
is  the  nutation ,  which  depends  on  the  longitude  of  the  nodes 
of  the  lunar  orbit. 

From  a  careful  and  particular  investigation,  this  illus¬ 
trious  astronomer  concludes  that  we  may,  without  sensible 
error,  consider  the  duration  of  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation 
as  being  always  the  same,  and  consequently  that  we  may, 
with  safety,  use  it  as  a  measure  of  time.  He  fods  also, 
that,  in  the  calculation  of  paralaxes,  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  earth’s  axis,  thnt 
planet  may  be  regarded  as  a  spheroid  depressed  and 
that  the  precession  and  the  nutation  are  exactly  the  same 
as  if  the  land  and  the  water  of  our  globe  formed  one  solid, 
rigid  mass.  The  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  earth’s  axis 
extends,  with  some  small  modifications,  to  the  motions  of 
that  of  the  moon.  The  elegant  manner  in  which  Lagrange 
has  investigated  the  libration  of  that  satellite,  leaves  us  no¬ 
thing  to  wish  for  on  this  subject,  except  what  regards  the 
secular  variations  of  that  phenomenon,  of  which  Laplace 
here  gives  the  theory,  adding  some  remarks  on  the  figure 
of  the  moon.  He  extends  the  same  analysis  to  the  rings 
$  (anneauxj 
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fanneaux)  of  Saturn,  and  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  the  attractions  which  thew  undergo  from  the 
sun,  and  the  last  satellite  of  Saturn,  the  action  of  that  planet 
is  sufficient  to  retain  them  nearly  in  the  plane  of  his  equa¬ 
tor,  if  it  be  endowed  with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  ;  a  re¬ 
sult  from  which  the  acute  author  inferred  the  existence  of 
that  motion,  as  Well  as  the  rotation  of  the  rings,  (anneaux) 
before  observers  bad  discovered  those  motions.  For  the 
investigations  of  these  and  other  curious  results,  we  must 
refer  to  the  excellent  dissertation  itself,  as  inserted  in  the 
Mem.  cle  rjnstitut.  National ,  tom.  i,  p.  301. 
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on  the  Influence  of  Winds  on  the  Barometer. — - 
Nr.  M.  Young  on  the  Velocity  of  issuing  Fluids. — The 
same  on  the  Number  of  primitive  Rays  in  Light. — Dr. 
Ritienhoiise  on  Variations  in  the  Length  of  Wood  from 
Heat  and  Cold . — Kirwan  on  the  Declivity  of  Moun¬ 
tains. — Report  to  the  French  National  Lnstitute  on  the 
new  Weights  and  Measures. — Coulomb  on  the  Quantify  of 
Action  produced  by  employing  Men  in  different  'Ways.— 
The  same  on  the  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Trees. — Laplace  on 
the  secular  Equations  of  the  Lunar  Motions. — Caussin  on 
an  astronomical  M.  S.  of  the  Arabian  Lbn-Junis . 


Wild,  of  Muiheim  in  Brisgau,  in  a  memoir  u  On 
the  Influence  of  the  Winds  on  the  Barometer,”  tells  us,  that 
from  remarking  the  state  of  the  winds,  While  he  and  M. 
Bockmann  of  Carlsruhe  were  making  barometrical  obser¬ 
vations,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  former 
place  above  the  latter,  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  they  have 
a  considerable  influence  on  such  observations.  This  sus¬ 
picion  did  not  strike  him  till  Sept.  1799.,  when  he  and  his 
colleague  had  very  carefully  made  1 34  observations,  at 
their  respective  places  of  residence :  but  those  observa¬ 
tions  included  so  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
Which  they  seemed  to  indicate,  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  Weight 
due  to  his  conjecture,  by  a  course  of  similar  observations. 

2  v  This 
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This  opportunity  occurred  in  March  1799,  when  our 
author  at  Mulheim,  and  professor  Studer  at  Bern,  a  very 
accurate  observer,  obtained  55  observations  (six  of  which 
they  rejected  as  inaccurate)  with  a  view  to  find  the  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  respective  places  above  the  Mediterranean, 
Here  it  clearly  appeared,  from  comparing  the  winds  and 
the  elevations  calculated  from  the  variations  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  and  thermometer,  that  (allowing  the  compass  to  be 
divided  into  four  quarters,  from  north  to  east,  and  so 
round  to  north  again)  the  winds  from  the  first  quarter 
gave  greater,  and  those  from  the  third  smaller,  elevations, 
when  in  both  places  they  blew  from  the  same  quarter  ;  but 
if,  in  the  one  place,  the  wind  came  from  the  first,  and  in 
the  other  from  the  third  quarter,  they  had  mean  eleva¬ 
tions.  Of  31  observations,  15  were  made  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  days,  when  the  wind  was  from  the  third  quarter. 
The  smallest  resulting  elevation  was  880-1  *  feet,  the 
greatest  908-6  feet,  difference  28 -5  feet.  The  remaining 
16  observations  were  made  on  five  other  days,  while  winds 
from  the  first  quarter  prevailed  ;  and  the  elevations  Were 
983*6  and  946  '9,  difference  36  *7  feet.  The  average  of  the 
elevations,  resulting  from  the  last-mentioned  observations, 
was  965,  and  that  from  the  first  set  only  894*6.  Here, 
therefore,  the  different  winds  occasioned  a  difference  of 
70*4  fe.et  in  the  average  quantity  of  elevation.  Five  ob¬ 
servations  made  on  a  day  when  the  winds  were  S.  and 
S.  S.  E.  and  E. ,  from  which  our  author  looked  for  a  mean 
effect,  actually  produced  that  effect,  namely,  938*5  feet, 
the  mean  between  the  highest  and  lowest  elevation.  Thus 
also  nine  observations  on  three  other  days,  when  the  winds 
were  at  W.  and  S,  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  E. ,  gave  the 
medium  elevation  ot  940*1, 

On  repeating  his  calculations  for  the  elevations  of 
Mulheim  and  Carisruhe,  our  author  found  a  difference  in 
the  resulting  elevations,  caused  by  the  winds,  of  about 
47  feet  only;  but  Bern  is  about  as  high  again  above 
Mulheim,  as  Mulheim  is  above  Carisruhe;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  difference  for  Mulheim  and  Bern  is  70*4 
feet. 

Now  all  the  three  places  are  nearly  under  the  same 
meridian,  and  consequently  are,  one  after  another,  and 
not  all  at  once,  affected  by  northern  or  southern  currents 

v  .  of 

*  The  numbers  need  some  correction;  but  none  which  can  affect 
the  results  concerning  the  influence  of  the  winds. 
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of  air.  In  like  manner,  they  are  successively,  though 
obliquely,  visited  by  winds  blowing  from  the  first  quarter 
towards  the  third,  or  vice  versa.  In  these  successive  effects 
of  currents  of  air,  would  seem  to  lie  the  cause  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  elevations  deduced  from  the  barometer. 


The  north  and  east  winds  are  both  dry  and  drying* 
and  also  cold,  or  at  least  cool,  and  consequently  dense, 
and  capable  of  taking  up  and  holding  in  solution  a  pro¬ 
portionable  quantity  of  vapours  :  but  winds  from  the 
south  and  west,  blowing  from  a  warmer  climate,  and  a 
nearer  sea,  are  already  loaded  with  vapours,  of  which 
they  impart  a  share  to  the  drier  land-air.  Hence,  and 
from  other  conspiring  causes,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
is  subjected  to  frequent  and  irregular  changes.  Now, 
if  with  De  Luc,  we  suppose  that  air  charged  with  va¬ 
pours  is  lighter  than  pure,  dry  air,  our  author  thinks  that 


the  variations  in  the  elevations  between  Carlsruhe,  Mid- 
heim,  and  Bern,  may  he  accounted  for  from  the  air  always 
coming  more  charged  with  vapours  to  the  place  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  point  where  the  wind  originated,  and  thus 
the  mercury  subsided,  which,  when  the  wind  blew  from 
the  first  quarter,  gave  the  lower  elevation,  and  the  higher 
when  tire  opposite  winds  prevailed. 

O  ur  author,  with  a  commendable  caution,  waves  those 
numerous  conclusions,  w  hich  some  writers  would  have  been 
tempted  to  draw  from  such  premises,  and  contents  himself 
with  remarking,  that  a  scale  for  correction  on  account  of 
temparature  does  not  remove  the  above  variations,  nor 
those  which,  in  rainy  wreather,  he  observed  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  places  within  the  same  district.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 


fore,  as  he  says,  to  ascribe  the  differences  to  the  vapours, 
which  so  greatly  affect  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  winch  seem  to  him  to  recommend  an  hygrometer,  in 
making  barometrical  observations,  in  far  distant  places. 
For  determining  the  elevations  of  such  places,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  make  observations,  in  directly  contrary 
states  of  the  weathers  ;  as  a  few,  or  even  many,  observa¬ 
tions  made  without  regard  to  wind  and  weather,  are  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

The  connecting  the  hygrometer  with  the  barometer, 
our  author  acknow  ledges  to  be  difficult.  That  instrument, 
he  observes,  indicates  the  variations  of  dryness  or  moist¬ 


ness  of.  that  part  of  the  air  only ,  which  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  He  even  expresses  a  doubt,  wffether  it  will 
ever  be  brought  to  indicate  accurately,  that  degree  of  hu- 

*  midity 
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midity  which  affects  the  barometer.  Yet  our  ingenious 
author  joins  M.  cle  Luc,  in  recommending  to  naturalists 
experiments  with  the  hygrometer  combined  with  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  and  says  that  the  observations  which  that  cele- 
brated  person  lias  delivered  on  this  subject,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  work  Stir  V Atmosphere,  is  highly  worthy 
of  attention* 

Allgem.  Geogr.  Ephemer . 

From  the  Rev.  Matthew  Young,  D.  I). ,  we  have 
u  Remarks  on  the  Velocity  with  which  Fluids  issue  from 
Apertures  in  the  Vessels  which  contain  them.”  When 
water  issues  from  a  small  aperture,  in  the  bottom  or  side  of 
a  vessel,  kept  constantly  full,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
force  accelerating  the  lowest  indefinitely  thin  plate  of  water, 
immediately  over  the  orifice,  is  the  weight  of  the  incum¬ 
bent  water  only:  but  Dr.  Young  shews,  that  the  force 
which  really  accelerates  the  issuing  plate,  is  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  which  surrounds  the  cylinder  immediately 
over  the  aperture ;  and  that  hence  it  is  easily  demonstra¬ 
ted,  that  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  water  is  equal  to  that 
which  a  body  would  acquire,  in  falling  through  the  height 
of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice.  But  this  demonstration,  as 
Mr.  Atwood  observes,  is  only  theoretically  true  ;  for  the 
velocity  of  the  water  is  diminished  by  the  friction  of  its 
particles  against  the  orifice,  and  by  their  attraction  to 
those  within  the  vessel  which  have  not  acquired  the  same 
velocity ;  but  principally  by  the  obliquity  of  their  motion. 
The  filaments  of  water  near  the  centre,  moving  faster 
than  those  near  the  edges,  the  vein,  after  it  has  issued, 
will  form  a  truncated  cone,  whose  base  is  the  orifice  ;  the 
exterior  filaments  being  drawn  on  by  the  interior,  whose 
velocity  is  greater. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  determine  the  diminution  of 
velocity,  caused  by  the  obliquity,  only,  of  the  issuing 
particles.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  whatever  direction  a 
fluid  issues,  its  velocity  will,  in  all  cases,  ceteris  paribus , 
be  the  same ;  because  the  pressure  of  fluids  is  the  same  in 
all  directions.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  pressures  being  equal,  the  particles  will  issue 
at  an  angle  of  45?  with  the  plane  of  the  orifice,  and  their 
total  velocity  will  be  to  their  vertical  velocity,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  its  side,  or  as  7  tp 
5  nearly;  but  the  central  particles  issue  with  the  velocity 
due  to  the  entire  height  of  the  water ;  therefore  their  ve- 

_  ,  o  a 

iocity  will  be  equal  to  the  mean  velocity  ,  as  7  to  the  mean 
Vol.  I.  F  be- 
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between  7  and  5,  or  as  7  to  6.  This  diminution  arises  solely 
from  the  oblique  motion  of  the  issuing,  particles.  If  the 
-other  causes  of  retardation  be  included,  the  velocity  should 
be  diminished,  perhaps,  in  the  ratio  of  8,  qr  even  9,  to  6  ; 
which  accords  very  well  with  experiments.  Thus  Polenus 
makes  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  contracted  vein  and 
aperture,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  mean  and  great¬ 
est  velocity,  to  be  as  5§  to  6| ;  Bernouilli  5  to  7 ;  and  Du 
Buat  6  to  9.  If  the  aperture  be  made  equal  to  the  base  of 
the  vessel,  the  column  of  water  will  descend  like  a  falling 
body  ;  but  if  this  vessel  be  now  supposed  to  be, kept  con¬ 
stantly  full,  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  water  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  equal  to  that  of  a  body  falling  from  an  in¬ 
finite  height. 

O  •  « 

Dr.  Young  observes,  that  the  distance  to  which  the 
fluid  spouts  depends  on  the  central  filament  only;  but  the 
quantity  discharged  on  the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole* 
He  found  that,  when  the  orifice  was  *08  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  fluid  was  kept  constantly  at  the  same 
height,  the  greatest  and  least  distances  at  which  it  struck 
the  horizontal  plane  were  nearly  1 5  and  1 2  inches ;  but 
the  denser  part  of  the  shower  only  occupied  the  space  be¬ 
tween  14f  and  12j  inches;  so  that  the  limits  of  the  ve¬ 
locities  of  this  last  were  as  7  and  6*26;  but  the  limits  of 
the  whole  were  15  and  12,  or  as  7  and  5*6,  and  the  li¬ 
mits,  by  theory,  are  as  1  and  5.  When  the  fluid  issued 
through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  vein,  at  the  distance  of  12  inches,  was  a 
little  increased,  when  the  velocity  was  considerable ;  but 
not  sensibly  so,  when  the  velocity  was  much  diminished. 
Dr.  Y  oung  infers,  that  this  increase  is  caused  by  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  air  retarding  the  preceding  particles ;  as 
when  a  jette  is  made  perpendicularly  upwards,  a  broad 
head  is  formed  by  the  retardation  of  the  uppermost  particles, 

A  tube  being  inserted  perpendicularly  downwards 
into  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  the  velocity  is  increased  nearly 
in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  when 
short,  and  it  comes  nearer  to  that  ratio  as  the  length  of 
1 1  ie  tube  is  increased.  For  here  the  height  of  the  incum¬ 
bent  column  of  water  is  increased  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  inserted  tube ;  and  the  fluid  is  now  pressed  down¬ 
wards  by  the  weight  of  this  increased  column  of  water, 
together  with  a  column  of  air  of  the  same  base,  reaching 
to*  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  ;  whereas  it  is  pressed  up¬ 
wards  only  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  column  of  air,  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  weight  of  the  water  contained  in  the  tube ; 
-  <  and 
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and  hence  must  result  an  increase  of  velocity  in  the  ratio 
just  assigned.  Dr.  Young  inserted  into  a  cylindrical 
vessel  a  tube  7*8  inches  long;  and,  closing  its  orifice,  he 
filled  the  vessel  with  mercury  to  the  height  of  6  inches; 
then,  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  when  the  barometer  was  at  30  inches,  and  the  gage 
at  28*5,  the  time  of  the  efflux  was  26  seconds;  but,  in 
the  open  air,  that  time  was  but  19  seconds.  In  vacuo ,  the 
tube  is  not  filled  during  the  efflux,  as  it  is  in  the  open 
air. 

Our  ingenious  author  adds  some  reasonings,  which, 
he  observes,  agree  very  well  with  the  experiments  of  the 
learned  Mr.  Vince  who,  having  inserted  a  tube  \  of  an 
inch  long  into  a  vessel  12  inches  deep,  found  that  the  ve~ 
locitv  of  the  effluent  water  was  not  increased;  because 
the  vein  was  contracted,  and  did  not  fill  the  tube.  But 
with  a  tube  \  inch  long,  the  velocity  was  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  3  to  4 ;  and  with  a  tube  an  inch  long,  the  ve¬ 
locity  was  still  nearly  in  this  last  ratio.  With  longer 
pipes,  that  velocity  approached  nearer  to  what  theory  in¬ 
dicates;  so  that  in  long  pipes,  Mr.  Vince  says,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  theory  and  experiment  was  not  greater 
than  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  friction  of 

w  - 

the  water  against  the  pipes,  and  other  causes  of  retar¬ 
dation.  When  Mr.  Vince  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  a  perpendicular  pipe,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  the  narrow  part  being  fixed  m  the  orifice,  the  ef¬ 
flux  of  water  was  increased,  more  than  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  of  the  same  length,  and 
whose  diameter  was  equal  to.  that  of  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  conical  pipe  f.  Dr.  Young  accounts  for  this  in¬ 
crease  by  the  increased  velocity  augmenting  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  air,  which  obliges  the  fluid  to  fill  the  conical 
pipe ;  and  this,  since  the  velocity  remains  the  same  as  in  a 
cylindrical  pipe,  must  increase  the  efflux.  Accordingly, 
the  Doctor  observes,  that  in  a  receiver,  even  moderately 
exhausted,  there  is  no  diiference  between  the  velocities 
through  a  conical  and  a  cylindrical  pipe. 

Trans .  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  vol.  viL 

F  2  The 

*  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1*95. 

f  See  Nicholson’s  Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  273,  where  Professor  J,  jj 
Venturi,  of  Modena,  proves,  that  u  in  an  additional  conieal  tube,  the 
.  “  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increases  the  expenditure,  in  the  proportion 
“  of  the  exterior  section  of  the  tube  tp  the  section  of  the  contracted  vein 
il  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  tube,  provided  its  internal  figure 
<(  be  adapted  throughout  to  the  lateral  communication  of  motion." 
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The  same  ingenious  gentleman  (the  Pi.ev.  Dr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Young)  has  also  given  the  philosophical  world  an  in¬ 
teresting  dissertation  tc  On  the  Numbers  of  primitive  colo¬ 
rific  Rays  in  Solar  Light.”  That  there  are  but  three  primitive 
colours,  he  observes,  has  been  maintained  by  M.  du  Fay, 
Castelli  and  some  others,  merely  from  the  unsatisfactory 
pharmaceutical  argument,  that  a  painter,  with  red  and  yel¬ 
low,  forms  orange,  with  blue  and  yellow  forms  green,  and 
with  blue  and  red  forms  indigo  and  violet.  But  this  sup¬ 
position,  of  the  formation  of  the  seven  prismatic  colours 
from  three  primitive  ones,  according  to  Fourcroy,  *  has 
never  been  proved.  In  defence  of  it,  Castelli  only  says, 
that  the  colours  of  the  prism  are  immaterial,  accidental, 
artificial;  those  of  the  painters  substantial,  natural,  pal¬ 
pable.  Our  author  rejects  this  mode  of  deciding,  by  a 
few  general  terms,  a  question  which  plainly  depends  on 
an  enquiry  into  the  constitution  of  light :  But  he  thinks 
much  more  attention  due  to  the  old  axiom,  Dens  nil  a  git 
frustra ;  as,  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the  Supreme  Artist 
does  not  employ  a  multiplicity  of  means,  where  fewer  can 
accomplish  the  end.  From  this  prefatory  analysis,  our 
author  admits  the  illegitimacy  of  the  reasonings  of  those 
who  contend  for  three  parent  colours  only  ;  yet  from  his 
own  arguments  and  experiments,  he  is  inclined  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  their  conclusion. 

After  some  observations  from  Newton,  our  author 
proceeds  to  enquire  scrupulously  into  the  composition  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  an  investigation  which  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  much  ingenuity  and  good  rea¬ 
soning  ;  but  upon  which  our  limits,  will,  by  no  means, 
permit  us  to  enter,  even  if  we  could  abridge  it,  which 
would  be  a  very  difficult  task.  We  shall,  however,  take 
notice  of  a  few  parts  vdiich  may,  with  the  least  injury, 

be  detached  from  the  whole. - He  seems  to  differ  from 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  without  naming  him  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  in  thinking  that  the  refrangibilitv  of  the  rays  of 
light  depends  on  the  different  magnitude,  density,  and 
velocity  of  the  particles,  and  seems  rather  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  refraction  arises  from  a  species  of  elective,  at¬ 
traction.  For  different  coloured  rays,  he  observes,  appear 
to  be  combined  with  combustible  bodies,  with  different 
degrees  of  attractive  force  ;  as  different  bodies,  in  com¬ 
bustion,  part  with  different  rays  with  greater  facility ;  but 

whe-ir 


*  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  chap.  i.  §  3. 
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wfyen  the  combustion  is  rapid,  they  part  with  all  the  rays 
together,  and  hence  what  is  called  a  white  heat.  Dr. 
Fordyce  tells  us  that  when  the  heated  substances  are 
colourless,  they  first  emit  a  red  light,  then  a  red  mixed 
with  yellow,  and  with  a  great  heat,  a  pure  white ;  pheno¬ 
mena,  which,  our  author  remarks,  are  wonderfully  con¬ 
formable  to  the  refraction  of  light  by  transparent  sub¬ 
stances,  which  refract,  and  therefore  attract,  the  red  light 
least,  and  consequently  in  combustion,  part  with  it  soonest, 
Though  speculation  appears  to  our  author  to  render 
it  probable,  that  there  are  but  three  parent  colours  ;  yet, 
without  direct  experiments  to  prove  this  theory,  it  must 
ever  remain  unsatisfactory.  Here  he  found  no  small  dif¬ 
ficulty;  for  the  rays,  composing  any  point  of  orange, 
green,  violet,  or  indigo,  being  all  equally  refrangible  and 
reflexible,  they  refuse  to  be  separated,  so  as  to  exhibit 
their  component  rays.  Having,  therefore,  had  recourse 
to  transmission,  he  looked  through  a  blue  glass  at  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum,  considering,  that  if  it  was  composed  of 
none  other  than  red  rays,  the  blue  glass  would  either  to¬ 
tally  or  partially  suffocate  them,  and  therefore,  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  would  either  totally  disappear,  or  become 
a  faint  red.  But  on  experiment,  it  bad  the  appearance  of 
purple,  which,  says  our  ingenious  author,  could  not  be 
a  primitive  colour,  because  it  came  not  from  the  purple 
part  of  the  spectrum.  But  purple,  when  compound,  is 
made  up  of  blue  and  red,  and  therefore  some  blue  rays  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  which  blue  rays  com¬ 
bined,  with  the  few  red  rays  which  penetrated  the  blue 
glass,  composed  the  purple  colour  viewed  in  this  experi¬ 
ment.  To  try  whether  any  red  rays  lay  hid  among  the 
blue,  our  author  next  looked  at  the  bluest  part  of  the 
spectrum  through  a  red  glass,  and  it  also  appeared  per- 
ple :  he  therefore  infers,  that  some  red  rays  are  equally 
refrangible  with  the  blue  ;  and  that  if  the  red  extends  as 
far  as  the  blue,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose 
it  to  extend  farther,  so  as  to  compound,  with  a  diluted 
blue,  the  extreme  colours  of  the  spectrum,  indigo  and 
violet.  With  respect  to  orange,  Dr,  Young  considered 
that,  if  it  were  really  compounded  of  the  red  and  yellow 
rays,  then  by  looking  at  the  orange  through  a  red  glass, 
the  orange  would,  in  a  great  measure,  vanish,  and  the 
red  would  appear  to  extend  much  farther  than  in  the  ori- 

P  3  ginai 

*  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1776® 
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gmal  spectrum  ;  and  on  making  the  experiment  along 
with  an  assistant,  he  found  this  to  be  really  the  case. 

Another  argument,  from  the  ocular  spectra  of  Dr* 
Darwin,*  our  author  mentions  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
doctrine  of  three  primogenial  colours.  Place  a  bit  of  co¬ 
loured  silk,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  about  half  a  yard  from  your  eyes.  Look  steadily 
on  it  for  a  minute,  then  remove  your  eyes  to  another  part 
of  the  paper,  and  a  spectrum  will  be  seen  of  the  form  of 
the  silk,  but  of  a  different  colour,  thus: 

Red  silk  produces  a  green  spectrum. 

Green  -  -  -  -  red  ; 

Orange  -  -  -  -  blue ; 

Blue  -  -  -  -  -  orange ; 

Yellow  -  -  -  -  violet; 

Violet  -  -  -  -  yellow. 

To  account  for  these  phenomena,  Dr.  Darwin  very 
ingeniously  says,  that  the  retina,  from  being  long  and  vio¬ 
lently  excited  by  the  red  rays,  is  so  fatigued  as  to  become 
insensible  to  them  :  but  that  it  still  remains  sensible  to  any 
other  colours,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  therefore  the  spec¬ 
trum  appears  green,  because  if  all  the  red  rays  be  taken 
out  of  the  solar  light,  the  remaining  rays  will  compose 
green.  Conversely,  a  green  object  produces  a  red  ocu¬ 
lar  spectrum ;  yet,  if  all  the  green  rays  be  taken  out  of 
the  solar  spectrum  of  seven  colours,  the  remaining  colours 
will  not  compose  red. 

Our  author,  having  reasoned  on  this  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  next  endeavours  to  show,  that  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  are  adequate  to  all  the  phenomena  of  chromatics. 
And  here  he  quotes  Newton,  who  says,  Neque  enim  un - 
qitam  efficere  potui,  &c.  “  I  could  never  yet,  by  mixing; 

only  two  primary  colours,  produce  a  perfect  white.  Whe^- 
ther  it  may  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  three,  taken  at 
equal  distances  in  the  circumference,  I  do  not  know  f.,s 
To  show  that  white  may  be  thus  generated,  our  author 
directs  that  an  annulus,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  by  lines  tending  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  that  these  three  divisions  be  respectively  painted 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  in  proportions  to  be  ascertained  by 
trial  (and  which  it  is  impossible  to  regret  that  our  author 
has  omitted:)  then  if  the  annulus  be  turned  swiftly  round 

its 

'*  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Yol.  lxxvi» 
f  Optics,  edit.  1706,  p.  129. 
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its  centre,  it  will  appear  white.  That  white  may  also  be 
generated  by  the  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  only, 
Dr.  Young  observes,  might  also  appear,  from  Newton’s 
rule  for  determining  the  colour  of  the  compound  resulting 
from  the  mixture  of  any  primary  colours,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  each  being  given. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  author’s  experi¬ 
ments  and  reasonings  (for  we  by  no  means  presume  to  de¬ 
cide  on  either)  the  ingenuity  of  the  former,  and  the  appar* 
rent  fairness  of  the  latter,  render  both  highly  worthy  of 
attention.  When  Newton’s  questionable  doctrines  are 
controverted,  it  is  at  least  pleasing  to  see  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  are  men  of  genius,  ability,  and  candour,  like  Mr, 
Jordan  and  Dr.  Young,  who  have  evidently  taken  pains  to 
understand  the  subject  By  Newton’s  questionable  doc¬ 
trines,  we  mean  those  which  do  not  wholly  depend  on  un¬ 
questionable  phenomena,  and  the  inferences,  still  more 
unquestionable,  which  he  lias  deduced  from  them,  <£  sua 
Mat hesi  fa cem  prefer enteP\  Of  this  last  description  are 
his  admirable  doctrines  in  the  Primipia ,  a  few  errors  in  his 
arduous,  and  before  unexampled,  calculations  excepted  ; 
for  no  one  pretends  that  Newton  was  infallible.  But  several 
of  Ids  optical  doctrines,  as  we  intimated,  in  our  sketch  of 
Mr.  Jordan’s  tracts,  admit  of  more  or  less  latitude  of  opi¬ 
nion,  In  his  preface  to  the  Latin  edition  of  his  Optics, 
printed  in  170-6,  he  expressly  says,  Co ton as  Colo rt mi ,  &c. 
*4'  I  have,  in  some  sort  (quadantenus )  endeavoured  to  ex- 
t  F  4>  -  r  plain 

¥  We  fear  we  shall  scarcely  be  pardoned  for  mentioning,  even  in  a 
note,  that  one  Mercier  is  continually  foisting  into  the  French  Journals 
extravagant  objections  against  Newton.  This  man  denies  that  the  earth 
is  round,  and  revolves  on  its  axis ;  that  the  moon  has  any  influence  on 
the  tides,  &c.  kc.  (See  the  Decade  Phil.  Lilt,  et  Pol.  No.  24,  p.  37 5.) 
Mercier’ s  reasonings  are  very  similar  to  thofe  of  our  eloquent  theorist, 
Burnet,  an  excellent  scholar,  but  a  bad  natural  philosopher,  who,  in  ar- 
going  against  the  i(  the  earth’s  being  (as  he  has  it)  a  sphere  one  way  and 
a  spheroid  the  other,”  asks  <(  How  swift  must  the  rivers  be  that  rise  at  or 
near  the  equator,  and  how  slow  those  that  ascend  towards  it  ?  (Reflections 
on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  printed  1712,  p.35.)  But  perhaps  Mercier 
emulates,  in  theorizing,  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  who  ascribes  the  tides  to  the 
alternate  congelation  and  effusion  of  ice  in  the  polar  regions, — diurnal 
effects  to  annual  causes!  We  apprehend  that  the  Abbe’s  Etudes  del® 
JSature,  of  which  we  have  read  nothing  but  this  singular  theory,  is  well 
calc  ulated  to  make  virtuous  impressions  on  juvenile  minds  j  and  for  thijs 
very  reason,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Woods  has  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  write  a  judicious,  popular  refutation  of  the  Abbe’s  hypothesis 
respecting  the  tides.  Mr.  Woods’s  paper,  after  being  read  in  theAskesiah 
Society,  has  been  thought  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 

Philosophical  Magazine  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  180^ 

f  See  Newton’s  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
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plain  the  cororne  of  colours,  sometimes  seen  around  the  sun 
and  moon ;  but  from  the  want  of  many  observations,  I  leave 
that  matter  to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  others,  I  have 
also  left  the  Subject  of  the  third  book”  (the  inflections 
of  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  colours  thence  generated) 
imperfect,  because  I  could  not  make  all  the  experiments 
which  I  intended,  nor  could  I  repeat  those  which  I 
had  made,  often  enough  to  satisfy  myself  about  all  their 
circumstances,  My  only  view  in  publishing  the  following- 
pages,  is  to  impart”  (to  philosophers)  6 6  the  results  of  my 
experiments,  and  to  invite  others  to  investigate  more 
perfectly  what  still  remains  on  this  subject.” 

Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad,  vob  vii. 

Dr.  Rittemhouse,  after  remark  in  g  th  at  the  w  oode  n 
pendulum  rods,  used  to  avoid  the  variations  of  metal 
ones  arising  from  differences  of  temperature,  have  not 
answered  expectation,  proceeds  to  relate  some  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  made,  with  a  delicate  pyrometer  and  hot 
sand  on  a  piece  of  hiccory,  of  the  length  of  a  second- 
pendulum,  From  those  experiments,  which  perfectly 
accorded  with  some  others,  made*  by  the  same  ingenious 
phisoiopher  some  years*  before,  he  concludes,  that  very  dry 
wood  expands  lengthways,  pretty  regularly,  with  heat ; 
though  certainly  much  less  than  any  other  of  the  metals, 
and  even  than  glass ;  but  that,  in  general,  the  expansion 
of  wood  in  its  length  is  irregular,  corresponding  partly 
with  the  warmth  and  partly  with  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere, 

American  Phil.  Trans,  vol,  iv.  p.  26  A 
Mr.  Kir  wax-  ,  in  An  Essay  on  the  Declivities  of 

'  a J 

Mountains,”  leaving  the  partial  causes  of  the  diversified 
appearance  of  our  planet,  with  their  particular  effects,  to 
the  geological  historian^  of  flic  countries  which  have  been 
affected  by  them,  here  confines  himself  to  that  one  effect 
of  some  general  cause,  which  the  title  of  this  perform¬ 
ance  indicates.  That  the  inequality  of  declivity ,  exhibited 
by  the  sides  or  flanks  of  mountains  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  had  any  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  seems 

:f  tQ 

In  the  volume  before  us,  several  of  the  plates  are  wanting,  not 
having  been  lent  from  America  along  with  the  letter-press.  Hence  we 
cannot  give  any  account  of  some  apparently  excellent  memoirs,  on  ia« 
^resting  subjects  in  Natural  philosophy,  which  this  volume  contains* 
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to  have  been  first  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Swedish 
geologist  Tilas* * * §  ;  for  Varenius,  Lulolph,  and  BufFon  are 
silent,  as  to  this  remarkable  circumstance.  But  Mr. 
Kirwan  says,  that  the  essential  part  of  the  observation  of 
Tilas  extends  rather  to  the  general  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  surface  of  Sweden,  than  to  the  bearings  of  the  de¬ 
clivities  of  the  mountains. 

Our  author  assigns  the  discovery,  that  the  declivities 
of  the  flanks  of  mountains  bear  an  invariable  relation  to 
their  different  aspects,  to  Bergman ;  who  remarksf  that, 
in  mountains  extending  from  north  to  south,  the  western 
flank  is  the  steepest  and  the  eastern  the  gentlest ;  and  that 
in  mountains  which  run  east  and  west,  the  southern  de¬ 


clivity  is  the  steepest  and  the  northern  the  gentlest.  This 
assertion  Bergman  grounds  on  his  own  observations. J 
1st.  That  in  the  Swevoherg  mountains,  which  run  nor  to 
and  south,  separating  Sweden  from  Norway,  the  western 
sides  are  the  steepest,  and  the  eastern  the  most  moderate, 
the  verticality  of  the  former  being  to  that  of  the  latter  as 
40  or  50  to  4  or  2.§  2d.  That  the  Alps  are  steeper  on 
their  western  and  southern  sides,  than  on  their  eastern  and 
northern.  3d.  That  the  Cordeiieres  are  steeper  on  their 
western  sides,  which  face  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  on  the 
eastern.  But  Bergman  does  not  notice  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule. 

Buflbn  is  the  next  who  notices  the  generality  of 
this  phenomenon,  but  only  in  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  mountains  extending  from  north  to  south  ;  being 
silent  as  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  those  winch  run 


east  and  west,  He  considers  this  phenomenon  jointly  with 
the  general  dip  of  the  regions  where  these  mountains 
exist.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that,  in  ail  continents,  the  ge^ 
neral  declivity  is  always  more  rapid  on  the  western  than 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  and  he  instances  the  Cordeiieres,  the 
summit  of  which  is  much  nearer  the  western  shores  than 
the  eastern.  Buflbn  further  instances  the  mountains  run- 

ing 


*  In  the  Memoires  of  Stockholm  for  1760.  See  alfo  vol.  xxv.  Swed. 
Abhandl.  p.  291,  where  Cronsted  explains  some  obfcure  parts  of  Tilas’s 
observation. 

f  In  his  Phyfical  Defcription  of  the  Earth,  vol.  ii.  §  187,  second 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1773. 

+  Phys.  Descript,  vol.  i.  §  32. 

§  The  verticality,  or  fteepnefs,  of  the  sides,  is  inversely  as  the  length 
pf  the  defcent. 

|  Epochs  pf  Nature,  published  in  1778,  yob  i.  p.  185* 
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mg  from  Cape  Comorin  through  India, '  which  are  much 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  west  than  on  the  east.*  And  he  ex¬ 


tends  the  same  observation  to  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
mountains ,  as  well  as  continents. 

Yet,  in  1792,  so  little  had  this  circumstance  been 
noticed,  that  the  author  of  an  excellent  account  of  Carls¬ 
bad  in  Bohemia,  tells  us,  that  he  had  made  a  new  observa¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  the  southern  declivitiesof  mountains  were 
much  steeper  than  the  northern  ;  and  this  he  proves,  by 
instancing:  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Carinthia,  Tyroie,  Mo¬ 
ravia,  and  Mount  Hem  us  in  Turkey,  f 

Herman  says,  that  the  eastern  declivities  of  all 
mountains  are  much  gentler,  and  covered  with  secondary 
strata  more  thickly,  and  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
western.  He  instances  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Cau¬ 
casian,  and  Ouralian  mountains,  the  Alps  and  the  Ap~ 
penines ;  but  of  the  northern  and  southern  declivities  he 
says  nothing. 

La  Metherie,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth J,  which  Mr. 
Kirwan  says  abounds  with  excellent  observations,  pro¬ 
duces  numerous  instances  of  the  inequality  of  the  eastern 
and  western  declivities,  but  few  of  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern.  He  remarks,  that  the  coasts  of  different,  countries 
present  similar  declivities. 

In  1798,  J.  R«  Foster  published  a  tract,  which  our 
author  says,  merits  the  more  attention,  as  ail  the  facts 
were  either  observed  by  that  celebrated*  traveller  and  cir¬ 
cumnavigator,  or  related  to  him  by  the  immediate  ob¬ 
servers.  In  this  tract,  he  states,  that  the  S.  and  S.  E.  side's 
of  almost  every  mountain  are  steep,  but  that  the  descents 
-of  the  N-  and  N.  W„  sides  are  gentle,  and  covered  and 
connected  with  secondary  strata,  abounding*  in  organic 
remains.  This  fact,  Mr.  Kirwan  observes,  at  present 


..attracts- the  greatest  attention 


being  obviously  connected 


-with  the  original  structure  of  the  globe,  and  proving  that 
mountains  are  not  mere  fortuitous  eruptions,  as  has  of  late 
been  confidently  advanced, 

Mr.  Kirwan  proceeds  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  observat  ions  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject  ih 
.Europe,.  Asia,  and  America  ;  from  1  Berg-m.  Erde  Beseli- 
reib.  p.  157,  Foster,  §  46;  Drt  Walker,  of  Edinburgh, 


.  as 

*  Epochs  of  vbl.  ii.  p.  295.  ,  ; 

f  ^  Bergm.  Journ.  T792,  p.  285. 

t  Vol;  i  v.  p.  381,  ed,  I.  It  is  ro  be  rfgrft-tet!  that  he  so  seldom  quotes 
his  authorities* 

1 
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as  cited  by  Jamison,  in  Miner,  of  Shetland,  pp. 
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Oharpent,  p.  15  ;  2.  Bergm.  Journ.  pp.  384,  385  ;  As- 
semanni  Silesia,  p.  335;  4.  New  Roz.  p.  157;  1  Bergm, 
Jguitl  1789,  p.  272;  Carboniers  XIII;  Herman  Geo¬ 
logic,  p.  90;  2.  Ural  Beschreib.  p.  389;  1.  Pallas  Voy. 
p.  277  ;  and  Act.  PetropoL  1777,  p.  43  ;  3d.  Sehrift, 
Berb  Geselch.  p.  471  ;  La  Metlierie,  p.  380  ;  and  Voy. 
4e  Condamine,  p.  140. 

After  laying  before  his  reader  this  Very  copious  in¬ 
duction  of  facts,  our  philosopical  geologist  endeavours  to 
assign  the  causes  of  this  almost  universal  allotment  of  un¬ 
equal  declivities  to  Opposite  points,  and  why  the  greatest 
are  directed  to  the  west  and  south,  and  the  gentlest  to 
the  east  and  north.  And  here  he  considers,  1st.  That 
all  mountains  were  formed  while  covered  with  water 
id.  That  the  earth  was  universally  covered  with  water, 
at  two  different  aeras,  that  of  the  Creation,  and  that  of 
the  Noachian  Deluge.  3d.  That,  in  the  first  sera,  we  must 
distinguish  two  periods,  that  which  preceded  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  dry  land,  arid  that  which  succeeded  the  creation 
of  fishes,  but  before  the  sea  had  been  reduced  nearly  to  its 
present  level  :  during  the  former,  the  primeval  mountains 
were  formed,  and  during  the  latter,  most  of  the  secondary 
mountains  and  strata.  4th.  That  all  mountains  extend 
from  east,  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south,  or  in  some 
intermediate  direction,  to  which  the  same  reasoning  must 
be  applied,  as  to  those  to  whose  aspect  they  most  ap¬ 
proach. 

During  the  first  sera,  our  author  thinks,  the  waters 
moved  in  two  general  directions  ;  one  from  east  to  west, 
as  our  present  tides  do,  but  with  much  more  force  and 
elevation,  and  the  other  from  north  to  south;  the  waters 
tending  to  a  vast  abyss  then  near  the  South  pole',  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Kir  wan’s  former  essays.  Before  either  motion 
could  be  propagated,  a  considerable  time  must  have 
elapsed.  Now  the  primeval  mountains,  formed  early  in 
the  first  gera,  antecedently  to  this  double  directiorl,  must 
have  opposed  the  motion  of  the  waters,  in  the  direction 
which  crossed  that  of  those  mountains  ;  and  this  oppo¬ 
sition  diminishing  that  motion,  allowed  the  earthy  par¬ 
ticles,  which  then  abounded  in  those  waters,  to  crystalize, 
or  be  deposited  on  the  eastern  flanks.  These  depositions 
Incessantly  repeated,  at  heights  diminishing  as  the  waters 
subsided,  must  have  rendered  the  eastern  declivities  mo¬ 
derate. 
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derate,  while  the  western  remained  steep  and  craggy. 
Again,  the  primaeval  mountains,  running  from  east  to 
west,  by  resisting  the  motion  of  the  waters  from  north  to 
south,  must  have  caused  similar  depositions  on  their  north¬ 
ern  sides,  and  thus  smoothed  them.  Our  author  applies 
this  reasoning,  mutatis  mutandis ,  to  mountains  whose 
general  direction  crosses  that  of  the  former,  and  he  men¬ 
tions  as  examples,  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony  and  the 
Meisengebirge ,  which  separate  Silesia  from  Bohemia, 

These  causes,  according  to  our  author,  explain  why 
the  adventitious  strata  on  the  highest  mountains  are  ge¬ 
nerally  thinnest  about  the  summit,  and  thickest  towards 
the  foot.  Hence,  *j|d,  granitic  mountains,  generally  the 
most  ancient,  often  have  their  north  or  east  sides  covered 
with  gneiss,  or  micaceous  schistus,  frequently  mixed  with 
argillite,  or  primeval  sand-stone  or  lime-stone,  these  being 
either  of  later  formation,  or  longer  suspensible  in  water. 
Hence,  3d,  different  stones  are  often  found  at  different 
heights  of  the  same  mountain.  During  the  first  sera,  the 
depositions  formed  the  primitive  rocks ;  but,  after  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  fishes,  sand-stone,  &c«  with  piscine  remains, 
were  deposited.  During  the  second  aera,  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Deluge,  the  depositions  were  more  miscel¬ 
laneous,  and  are  found  at  the  greatest  heights :  yet  they 
may  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  land 
animals,  or  vegetables,  or  both ;  but  regularly  stratified 
mountains,  bearing  such  remains,  cannot  have  been  for¬ 
med  in  a  period  so  tumultuous. 

Various  local  causes,  as  partial  inundations,  earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanoes,  the  erosion  of  rivers,  the  elapsion  of 
strata,  disintegration,  the  disruption  of  the  ancient 
mounds  of  lakes,  &e.  have  produced  changes  which  may 
$eem  to  be  exceptions  to  this  theory ;  but  that  thej^  are 
not,  our  author  endeavours  to  prove,  by  instances  cited 
from  Pallas  *  and  others. 

Hence,  4th,  we  have  different  species  of  stones  on 
the  different  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  as  Pallas  and 
Saussure  observed  f  ;  and  the  latter  thought  the  circum¬ 
stance  almost  inexplicable.  But  Mr.  Kirwan  observes, 
that  Dolomieu  has  since  explained  it,  on  principles  very 
similar  to  his  own  J.  Hence,  5th,  where  lofty  ridges  run 
parallel,  the  external  ridges  would  intercept  the  depo- 

sitions^ 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  172. 

I  3  New  Roz.  p.  455. 


f  %  Sauflf.  §  98  re 
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sitions,  and  thus  leave  the  internal  steep,  on  both  sides. 
Hence,  6th,  low  granitic,  or  other  primitive  hills,  are 
often  quite  uncovered  by  adventitious  strata,  the  impreg¬ 
nated  waters  either  easily  passing  over  them,  or  stagnating 
upon  them,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
and  the  obstacles  they  met  with. 

The  two-fold  motion  of  the  ancient  ocean  is  observed 
both  by  Buffo n  and  Bergman ;  but  our  author  thinks  that 
their  inferences  from  that  motion  do  not  account  for  the 
phenomena.  He  disapproves  of  Buffon’s  theory  in  other 
respects,  and  observes  that  De  Luc  has  exploded  his 
(Buffon’s)  mode  of  accounting  for  the  abruptness  of  west- 
ern  coasts  and  the  smoothness  of  eastern.  Our  author 
concludes  his  theory,  which  at  least  deserves  the  praise 
due  to  his  usual  ingenuity,  with  taking  notice  of  the  ex- 
act  agreement  between  his  mode  and  Bergman’s  *.  of  ao 
counting  for  the  inequality  of  the  eastern  and  western  de¬ 
clivities,  though  they  differ  in  opinion  respecting  the 
northern  and  southern. 

Trans .  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  voh  vii. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  lay  before  our  readers 
any  thing  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  long  *  and 
particular  44  Report  on  the  Meridian  of  France,  and  the 
Results  thence  deduced,  to  determine  the  Bases  of  the  new 
Metric  System,”  made  to  the  French  National  Institute 
by  their  Commissioners  of  Weight  and  Measures.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  they  observe,  recollecting  that  the 
theory  and  experiments  of  Huygens,  on  the  single  pendu¬ 
lum,  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  an  im¬ 
mutable  and  universal  standard  of  measures,  that  Conda- 
mine  had  zealously  recommended  the  scheme,  and  had 
answered  all  the  objections  which  ignorance  and  avarice 
alleged  against  it ;  that  body  did  not  neglect  the  first  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  proposing  that  it  should  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  Accordingly  Talleyrand  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  authorized 
the  Academy  to  fix  upon  an  unit  for  weights  and  measures ; 
and  that  body  adopted,  as  the  unit  of  all  measures,  the 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  com¬ 
prized  between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole.  To  this 
unit  of  length,  they  gave  the  name  of' metre  9  and,  as  the 

unit 

*  2  Eergm,  Erdekl.  §„  183,,  187. 

f  This  Report  occupies  58  quarto  pages. 
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unit  of  superficial  measures,  they  adopted  the  square 
of  ten  metres,  and  for  solid  measure,  the  cube  of  the  de¬ 
cimetre,  or  tenth  part  of  a  metre  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  which  this  cube  contained,  reduced  to 
a  constant  state  indicated  by  nature  itself,  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  unit  of  weights.  Lastly,  they  agreed  that 
the  multiples  and  submultiples  of  all  kind  of  mea¬ 
sure^,  whether  of  length,  surface,  capacity,  or  weight, 
should  always  be  expressed  in  a  decuple  progression,  as 
the  most  simple  and  natural  for  calculation,  according  to 
that  system  of  enumeration  which  all  Europe  has  used  for 
ages. 

With  respect  to  the  mensuration  of  the  meridian, 
the  Commissioners  observe,  that,  from  the  researches  of 
the  celebrated  De  la  Caille,  there  was  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  mean  degree  contained  about  5 7,027  toises, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  arc 
would  be  443  T4Ah  lines  ;  and  accordingly  the  metre  was 
provisionally  fixed  at  44 3T4^  lines.  But  the  Academy,  con¬ 
sidering  this  matter  in  its  relations  to  public  utility  and  to 
the  celestial  physics,  proposed  to  have  the  meridian  which 
traverses  France  measured  beyond  the  frontiers,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  in  order  from  thence  to  deduce  the 
measure  of  a  quadrant  of  that  meridian  ;  and  this  proposal 
being  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  the  Academy  ap¬ 
pointed  several  of  their  members  to  superintend  the  metric 
system,  and  charged  Me  chain  and  Delambre  with  the  ad¬ 
measurement  of  the  meridian ;  and  the  Institute,  which 
succeeded  the  Academy,  nominated  Lefevre-Gineau  to 
make  the  experiments  relative  to  the  unit  of  weights. 

This  undertaking,  we  are  told,  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  the  arc  measured,  which  exceeds  nine 
degrees  and  two-thirds,  than  for  the  extreme  accuracy 
with  which  the  whole  was  executed.  Geodaetical  admea¬ 
surements,  astronomical  observations,  experiments  to  as¬ 
certain  the  length  of  the  pendulum,'  and  the  unit  of 
weights,  were  all  made  to  conspire  in  obtaining  this 
accuracy  ;  and  several  Commissioners  from  foreign  states 
united  their  labours,  on  this  occasion,  with  those  of  the 
nominated  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  mevidan  from  Dunkirk  to  Rodes,  was  measured 
by  Delambre,  and  from  Rodes  to  Barcelona  by  Mechain, 
who  regretted  that  circumstances  prevented  him  from 
continuing  his  operations  from  this  last  place  to  the  island 
of  Cabrera  ;  but  he  made  such  preparations,  as  will  enable 

,  "  ;  ;  any 
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any  person  competent  to  the  task  to  finish  it,  and  thus  to 
acid  two  degrees  more  to  the  arc  already  measured. 

The  Commissioners  next  recite  the  difficulties  which 
the  operators  experienced,  chiefly  from  the  circumstances 
if  the  times ;  from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  especially 
in  the  north,  where  their  signals  were  steeples,  the  middle 
points  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  and  from  the 
researches,  sometimes  fruitless,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  make,  in  order  to  identify  the  stations  of  a  former 
measurer  of  the  meridian,  whose  results  they  wished  to 
bring  to  trial.'  But  Mechain  and  Delambre,  we  are  told, 
surmounted  all  these  obstacles,  and  thus  “  have  erected 
an  eternal  monument  to  the  glory  of  the  Academy,  of  the 
Institute,  of  the  Sciences,  and  even  of  the  French  Nation.” 

The  angles  were  taken  with  the  repeating  circle  of 
Borda,  the  accuracy  of  which  had  been  put  to  the  test 
in  1737,  when  with  it  Messrs.  Cassini,  Mechain,  and  Le¬ 
gendre,  made  the  observations  necessary  to  join  the  ob¬ 
servatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris.  More  than  one  series 
of  observations  were  commonly  made  at  every  station,  each 
series  being  formed  of  such  observations  as  the  operators 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  accurate 
result,  noting  in  their  journals,  not  only  the  observations 
themselves,  but  the  manner  in  which  objects  were  lighted, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  m  short,  every  circum¬ 
stance  which  could  contribute  to  ascertain  the  exact  value 
of  an  observation,  and  they  marked  such  as  were  the  least 
to  be  depended  on .  Thus  were  the  Commissioners  furnished 
with  all  the  data  necessary  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  observations,  even  to  a  tenth  of  a  second  ;  for  their 
discussions  seldom  related  to  a  whole  second.  Of  the 
9.0  triangles  which  joined  the  extremities  of  the  meridional 
arc  measured,  there  were  36,  the  sum  of  each  of  whose 
three  angles  came  within  less  than  one  second  of  the  truth  ; 
21  in  which  the  error  fed  short  of  two  seconds  ;  18  in 
which  it  did  not  amount  to.  three  seconds  ;  4  in  which 
it  was  between  three  and  four  seconds ;  and  only  3  in 
which  it  exceeded  four,  but  fell  short  of  five  seconds. 
Such,  indeed,  we  are  told,  is  the  precision,  as  to  induce  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  the  effect  of  management  ;  but  it  is 
added,  that  every  doubt  of  this  kind  must  be  removed  ori 
inspecting  the  original  journals  of  the  observers,  the  results 
of  which  were  sent  to  Paris,  long  before  the  bases  of  the 
triangles  were  measured,  and  that  the  labours  of  the 
Commissioners  decisively  prove  the  contrary.  Not  even 
*  -  the 
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the  slightest  conjectural  correction  was  permitted  :  and  all 
the  angles  were  determined  by  considerations  deduced 
from  the  observations  themselves. 

The  admeasurement  of  the  bases  was  not  found  so 
easy  as  might  be  supposed.  A  variety  of  precautions 
were  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  manifold  causes  of 
error.  The  instruments  were  four  bars  of  platina,  each 
of  them  exactly  equal  to  two  toises  of  Peru,  or  twelve 
feet,  when  the  centigrade  thermometer  stood  at  12°|q 
whence  it  follows,  that  at  16°|  of  the  centigrade  ther¬ 
mometer,  or  13°  of  Reaumur’s,  the  module  is  of  a 
line  shorter  than  the  double  toise.  of  Peru.  Each  of 
these  bars  was  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  tin,  reach¬ 
ing  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  fore  end  of  the  bar, 
and  fixed  to  it  at  the  other  end  ;  so  that  the  two  metals, 
by  their  unequal  variations  in  different  temperatures,  form¬ 
ed  a  very  sensible  metallic  thermometer,  whose  divisions 
were  engraved  on  the  fore  end  of  the  bar,  which  carried 
a  Vernier  and  a  microscope.  Of  these  four  instruments, 
No.  1.  was  called  the  Module ,  and  to  it  ail  the  measures 
were  referred.  Lest  the  instruments  should  he  moved  from 
the  direct  line,  they  were  not  placed  close,  together  in  mea¬ 
suring,  but  an  interval  was  left,  which  was  ascertained 
by  a  platina  slider  in  the  fore  end  of  each  bar.  Seventy 
modules  were  measured  in  a  day,  and  in  case  of  a  high 
wind,  or  any  other  cause,  inducing  any  doubt,  the  mea¬ 
sures  were  repeated  the  next  day;  and  we  are  assured, 
that  the  errors,  on  such  occasions,  scarcely  ever  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  4000th  part  of  a  module,  or  to  about  the 
270,000th  part  of  the  space  measured  and  re-measured  on 
those  days.  The  sums  of  the  parts  of  the  bases  measured 
were  reduced  to  their  true  value  in  the  meridional  arc,  by 
making  proper  allowances  and  reductions  for  the  different 
temperatures  of  the  air,  and  for  the  different  inclinations 
of  the  measuring  instruments,  which,  though  supported 
by  stands  furnished  with  screws,  could  not  be  kept  on  the 
same  level,  because  of  the  inequalities  of  the  soil ;  and  in 
this  reduction  Borda’s  level  was  used.  The  circle  of  the 
same  philosopher  afforded  the  means  of  reducing  the 
whole  to  the  level  of  the  German  sea  at  Dunkirk  and  the 
Mediterranean  at  Montjouy,  by  help  of  the  towers  of 
those  places.  And  here  the  Commissioners  declare  their 
entire  conviction,  that  the  measures  were  made  with  an 
accuracy  unattainable  by  the  means  formerly  employed  in 
the  like  operations  in  France,  in  Peru,  and  in  Lapland,  a 
a  con- 
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conviction  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  precautions  taken, 
and  on  the  recollection  that  bases  of  the  same  length  were 
measured  in  Peru,  by  methods  less  worthy  of  entire  con- 
tidence,  with  an  accuracy  which  left  not  two  inches,  or 
the  220,000th  part  of  the  whole  base,  in  a  state  of  un» 
certainty. 

Four  commissioners  were  specially  charged  with  the 
calculation  of  the  triangles,  which  they  performed  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  by  different  methods.  They  also  calculated, 
by  different  methods,  the  four  parts  of  the  meridian  coim- 
prized  between  the  places,  whose  latitude  had  been  de¬ 
termined  by  observation,  namely,  the  meridional  arcs,  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  between  Dunkirk  and  the  Pantheon, 
tiie  Pantheon  and  Evaux,  Evaux  and  Carcassonne,  Car¬ 
cassonne  and  Montjouy.  The  results  of  their  calculations 
were, 

1 .  That  the  distance  between  the  parallels 
of  Dunkirk  and  the  Pantheon,  being  an  arc  of 
2*18909722°,  the  middle  point  of  which  is  in 

the  latitude  of  49°  56' 30",  amounts  to  modules  62472* 59 

2.  That  the  distance  between  the  parallels 
of  the  Pantheon  and  Evaux,  being  an  arc  of 
2-66868055°,  the  middle  point  of  which  is  in 

the  latitude  of.  47°3Q/46",  amounts  to  modules  76145*74 

3.  That  the  distance  between  the  parallels 
of  Evaux  and  Carcassonne,  being  an  arc  of 
2*96336111®,  the  middle  point  of  'which  is  in 

the  latitude  of  44°  41' 48",  amounts  to  modules  84424*55 

4.  and  lastly,  That  the  distance  between 
the  parallels  of  Carcassonne  and  Montjouy, 
being  an  arc  of  1*85265833°,  the  middle  point 
of  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  42°17/2Q",  a- 


mounts  to  -  --  --  --  --  modules  52749*48 

Hence  that  entire  arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  which 
is  comprized  between  Dunkirk  and  Montjouy,  and  which 
answers  to  a  celestial  arc  of  9*6 7379722°,  the  middle 
point  of  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  46°  iff  5",  amounts  to 


275792 


'36  modules. 


The  most  important  conclusions  which  the  Commission¬ 
ers  deduce  from  the  results  thus  calculated,  are,  1 .  That  the 
mean  degrees  of  this  whole  arc  of  the  meridian  decrease  as 
they  approach  the  equator,  and  that  this  alone  would  prove 
the  polar  depression  of  the  earth,  if  such  proof  were  now 
necessary ;  and  2,  That  this  diminution  of  the  degrees  does 
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not  accord  with  any  regular  progression,  a  phenomenon 
altogether  unexpected,  and  which  is  worthy  of  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians.  On  the 
spherical  hypothesis,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
present  purpose,  the  measure  of  a  mean  degree  in  round 
numbers,  will  be  found  to  be, 


Modules.  Difference. 


Differ,  for 
i?  of  lat. 
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28  5?Q 
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Between  Dunkirk 
&nd  the  Pantheon,  in 

the  mean  latitude  of 

49°  56'  30",  ~  - 

Between  the  Pan¬ 
theon  and  Evaux,  in 
the  mean  latitude  of 
47°  30'  46",  -  -  - 

Between  Evaux  44  16 

and  Carcassonne,  in 
the  mean  latitude  of 
44 0  41'  48",  -  -  -  28489 

Between  Carcas-  1 2  7 

sonne  and  Montjouy, 
in  the  mean  latitude  of 
42°  17'  20",  -  -  -  28472 

Thus  the  mean  degrees  decrease  very  slowly  between 
Paris  and  Evaux  ;  then  very  rapidly  between  Evaux  and 
Carcassonne  ;  and  more  moderately  between  Carcassonne 
and  Montjouy.  The  differences  between  the  azimuths 
calculated  for  Bourges,  Carcassonne,  and  Montjouy,  on 
the  base  of  that  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  azimuths  observed 
at  those  places,  together  with  the  increase  of  these  differ¬ 
ences,  being  considered  jointly  with  the  irregular  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  degrees  of  latitude.  These  facts  mutually 
confirm  each  other,  and  indicate  an  irregularity  in  the 
terrestrial  meridians ;  or  an  ellipticity  in  the  equator  and 
its  parallels ;  or  an  irregularity  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
earth ;  or  an  effect  of  the  attraction  of  mountains ;  or@ 
lastly,  the  union  of  some  of  these  causes,  or  of  them  all. 

From  this  meridional  arc  between  Dunkirk  and  Mont¬ 
jouy,  the  Commissioners  deduced  the  length  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  by  a  rigorous  method,  con¬ 
sidering  the  meridian  as  elliptical.  This  calculation  sup¬ 
posed  the  knowledge  of  the  polar  depression  of  the  earth, 
which  they  determined  by  means  of  the  arc  just  mentioned  , 
~z  and 
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and  that  which,  sixty  years  ago,  was  measured  by  excel¬ 
lent  mathematicians,  in  Peru,  nearly  under  the  equinoctial 
itself.  This  last  arc  was  determined  with  the  greatest 
care  and  exactness.  It  is  the  greatest  which  was  ever 
measured  Out  of  France,  and  its  distance  from  the  arc 
under  consideration  diminishes  any  errors  which  might 
have  glided  into  its  determination.  These  two  arcs  being 
carefully  compared,  by  different  formulae,  gave  1-3 34th  for 
the  polar  depression  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  that  this  depression,  calculated  from  the  data  just 
mentioned,  is  what  results  from  combining  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  on  the  simple  pendulum,  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  latitudes  ;  and  that  it  also  agrees  with  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  is  indicated  by  the  theory  of  the  nutation  of 
the  pole  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  This  ele¬ 
ment  once  settled,  the  rest  of  the  calculation  was  easy  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  found  that,  by  employing  the 
measure  of  the  arc  comprized  between  Dunkirk  and 
Montjouy,  and  1 -334th  as  the  polar  depression  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  that  a  quadrant  of  that  meridian  con* 
tained  2565370  modules,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  which 
is  0-256537,  or  simply  0*2565  parts  of  one  module,  being 
the  length  of  the  metre ,  the  unit  of  measures.  If  the 
module  and  the  toise  of  Peru  ( I  2  French  feet,  when  the 
centigrade  thermometer  is  at  1 2°|)  be  both  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  in  which  the  last  was  employed  by  the  Academi¬ 
cians,  namely,  at  30°  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  or 
600|  of  the  centigrade,  the  metre  will  be  equal  to  443 ‘29  i 
lines  of  that  toise ;  and,  when  the  module  is  reduced  to 
16°j,  the  temperature  in  which  it  expressed  the  length  of 
the  bases  of  the  triangles,  the  true  and  definitive  metre  is 
443*296  lines  of  the  toise  of  Peru;  for  at  16°|  alone,  can 
the  toise  be  considered  as  that  which  the  Academicians 
used. 

The  measures  of  surface  and  capacity  are  easily  de¬ 
duced  from  the  long  metre ;  but  the  determination  of  the 
unit  of  weights  depends  on  a.  multitude  of  experiments, 
observations,  and  reductions  of  the  most  delicate  nature ; 
and  it  was  committed  by  the  Institute  to  the  joint  care  and 
attention  of  Lefevre-Gineau  and  Fabroni  of  Florence ;  a 
special  Committee  having  been  appointed  to  examine  their 
experiments  and  calculations. 

The  weight  of  a  body  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter ; 
but,  since  bodies  vary  extremely  in  density,  it  became 
necessary,  3.  To  fix  upon  the  volume,  or  capacity  to  be 
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employed  as  the  term  of  comparison ;  2.  To  make  choice 
of  a  body  proper  to  fill  it ;  and  3.  To  determine  the 
weight,  or  quantity  of  matter,  of  the  body  contained  in 
that  volume.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  had  wisely 
adopted  the  thousandth  part  of  the  cubic  metre,  of  distilled 
Water,  as  the  unit  of  weights ;  and  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  it,  recourse  was  had  to  the  well  known  hvdrostatical 
principle,"  that  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  water, 
or  other  fluid,  is  equal  to  the  weight  which  a  body  of  the 
same  volume,  weighed  first  in  the  air,  loses  when  after¬ 
wards  weighed  in  that  fluid*  But  the  experiment  which 
confirms  this  principle,  though  apparently  simple  and  easy; 
when  exhibited  in  a  course  of  philosophical  lectures,  be¬ 
comes  singularly  delicate  and  difficult  when  absolute  quan¬ 
tities  are  to  be  accurately  determined.  First,  the  volume  of 
the  body  employed  must  be  ascertained  with  rigorous  pre¬ 
cision  ;  then  it  is  to  be  weighed  in  air  and  afterwards  in 
water,  operations  which  demand  a  degree  of  attention, 
which  few  persons,  even  though  skilful,  are  aware  of,  or 
know  how  to  estimate  ;  and  lastly,  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  must  he  subjected  to  different  reductions,  oft 
account  of  the  weight  and  temperature  of  the  air,  &c,- 

Fortin  prepared  a  iiollowr  cylinder  of  tin,  whose  height 
and  diameter  were  nearly  equal,  and  whose  volume  was 
eleven  cubical  decimetres  (about  5 60  inches)  that  is,  was 
eleven  times  as  great  as  that  which  was  to  be  determined. 
The  same  ingenious  artist  constructed  a  machine,  bv 
which  differences  of  length  were  determinable,  even  to 
the  *004  of  a  line.  With  this  machine,  Lefevre-Gi beau 
ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder,  which  lie 
found  to  be  exactly  0*0112900054  of  the  cubic  metre. 

This  volume  of  the  cylinder  thus  determined  was 
next  to  be  weighed  in  air,  arid  then  in  distilled  water,, 
which  required  balances  extremely  exact,  and  such  Fortin 
made  of  a  particular  construction  (which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  Have  not  described.)  One  of  them,  with  more 
than  two  pounds,  avoirdupois,  hi  each  scale,  w  as  still  moved 
with  1 -50th  of  a  grain,  which  is  a  millionth  part  of  that 
weight;  and  it  remains  sensible  to  1-1  Oth  of  a  grain,  when 
each  scale  is  loaded  with  about  23  pounds.  The  weights 
used  by  Lefevre-Gineau  were  eleven  in  number,  all  of 
tin,  and  all  perfectly  equal,  among  themselves,  as  was 
proved  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  These  weights 
having  been  arbitrary,  were  called  units ,  and  were  sub¬ 
divided  with  the  greatest  exactness,  into  tenths,  hun¬ 
dredths* 
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dredths,  and  so  on  to  millionth  parts.  The  cylinder  was 
made  as  light  as  it  could  be  (to  sink  in  water)  in  order  that 
it  might  not  too  much  load  the  balance ;  so  that  the  me¬ 
tal  of  which  it  was  formed  weighed  very  little  more  than 
the  volume  of  water  equiponderant  to  the  whole  cylinder  ; 
and  the  air  within  it  communicated  with  the  external  air, 
by  means  of  a  small  tube. 

In  weighing,  precautions  were  taken  with  respect ‘to 
the  correspondence  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  bodies 
and  the  scales  containing  them  ;  and  in  order  to  provide 
against  any  imperceptible  inequality  in  the  arms  of  the 
beam,  the  body  to  be  weighed  was  first  exactly  balanced 
against  some  other  mass,  taken  arbitrarily.  The  body, 
whose  weight  was  required,  was  then  taken  out  of  its 
scale,  and  the  counterpoise  substituted  in  its  place  and 
also  exactly  balanced  against  the  arbitrary  mass  :  and  thus 
the  equiponderance  of  the  counterpoise  and  the  body  to 
be  weighed,  was  ascertained  in  a  manner  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  on  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  arms  of  the 
balance. 

The  average  of  53  experiments,  whose  extreme  dif¬ 
ference  was  not  -000045  part,  gave  for  the  weight  of  the 
cylinder  in  air  1 1  ’4660055  units.  This  was  exactly  what 
it  would  have  weighed  in  vacuo  ;  because,  the  weight  was 
of  the  same  metal  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  air  within 
the  latter  had  a  free  communication  with  the  external  air. 
Though  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  weigh  the  cylinder 
in  water  than  in  air  ;  yet  such  were  the  care  and  dexterity 
‘employed,  that  the  difference  of  the  extremes  of  36  ex¬ 
periments  was  not  -045  ;  and  their  mean  term  gave  *209419 
parts  of  the  unit,  for  the  apparent  weight  of  the  cylinder 
4n  water.  This  weight  is  called  apparent,  for  the  air  sup¬ 
ports  the  counterpoise  but  not  the  cylinder ;  and  this  gives 
rise  to  the  first  reduction.  Besides,  this  apparent  weight 
includes  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  the  subtrac-, 
tion  of  which  is  another  reduction.  Moreover,  the 
weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  varies  with  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  this  occasions  a  third  reduction.  The  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  chose?  as  a  constant  temperature,  that 
of  melting  ice,  or  the  freezing  point.  But  though  Leievre- 
Gineau  and  Fabroni  kept  the  vessel  containing  the  water 
surrounded  with  a  great  quantity  of  pounded  ice,  which 
was  often  renewed,  they  never  could  bring  the  centigrade 
thermometer  lower  than  -ffy  of  a  degree,  and  the  meaii 
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temperature  of  the  water,  during  their  experiments, 
was 

But,  though  the  water  is  condensed  till  it  reaches  the 
freezing  point,  it  expands,  when,  at  a  temperature  a  little 
lower  it  really  becomes  ice,  and  probably  before  that 
change  takes  place.  Deluc  and  Tralles  had  made  expe¬ 
riments  on  this  subject,  and  those  of  Lefevre-Gineau 
afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate  result.  By 
combining  and  calculating  the  results  of  many  experi¬ 
ments,  he  proved  that  bodies  immersed  in  water  are  the 
more  supported  by  it,  the  more  it  is  refrigerated,  till  it 
nearly  reach  4°;  but  that  below  this  degree,  it  gives 
bodies  gradually  less  support,  as  it  approaches  the  freezing 
point,  Hence  it  follows,  that  water  is  condensed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  temperature,  and  expands  with  a  lower. 
That  fluid  in  the  intermediate  point,  which  is  not  only 
constant  but  unique ,  attains  its  maximum  density.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Commissioners,  as  a  third  reduction,  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  apparent  weight  *0144  which  the  body 
would  have  lost  in  water  at  its  maximum  density  over  and 
above  its  loss  of  weight  at  kb  above  the  freezing  point. 
Tins  last  reduction,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  is 
new,  important  and  independent  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
temperature.  After  these  reductions,  the  true  weight  of 
the  cylinder  in  distilled  water,  at  its  maximum 
*1953268  parts  of  the  unit. 

Now,  if  from  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  in  air,  or 
in  vacuo,  namely,  1 1  ‘4660055,  we  take  its  weight  in§f 
water  just  found,  the  remainder,  11*2706787,  will  be 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water  at  its 
maximum  density.  This  volume  was  11*2900055  cu¬ 
bic  decimetres  at  17°2.;  but  the  cylinder  was  weighed  in 
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water  at  which  diminished  its  volume,  and  renders  it 
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necessary  to  attend  to  the  law  of  contraction  and  expan¬ 
sion  in  tin.  On  the  other  hand,  that  volume  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  that  part  of  the  small  tube  which  was  immersed. 
These  considerations,  jointly  taken,  reduce  the  original 
volume  to  1 1  *2796203  cubic  decimetres,  being  the  volume 
pf  water  which  weighs  1 1  *2706787  ;  and  therefore  one  cubic 
decimetre  of  water,  at  its  maximum  density,  weighs 
*9992072  parts  of  the  unit ;  and  this  weight  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  kilogramme. 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  compare  the  arbitrary 
weight,  which  they  call  the  unit ,  with  the  ancient  standard 
called  The  Pile  of  Charleraangc ,  so  respectable  for  its 

antiquity* 
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.antiquity,  and  which  weighs  50  marks.  Lefevre-Ginean 
repeatedly  weighed  this  standard,  and  found  it  equal  to 
1 2*2279475  units,  each  of  which  units,  therefore,  is  equi¬ 
ponderant  to  1 8842 -088  grains  avoirdupois  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  true  kilogramme ,  or  the  weight  in  vacuo  of  a 
cubical  decimetre  of  distilled  water,  at  its  maximum  den¬ 
sity,  is  18827 '15  grains  or  2lb.  5  drains  15  grains.  The 
same  experiments  prove  that  a  cubic  French  foot  (which is 
to  the  English  nearly  as  3807  to  3125)  of  distilled  water,  at 

its  greatest  density,  weighs  70lb;  223  grains  ;  that,  at  the 
o 

--  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  it  weighs  70lb.  141 

i  o  L 

grains  :  and  that  at  the  freezing  point,  it  vroiild  weigh 
70ib.  130  grains.  * 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  some  considerations 
necessary  to  render  their  labours- useful  to  society.  They 
presented  to  the  Institute,  in  the  name  of  the  Mathema¬ 
tical  and  Physical  Class,  a  metre  of  piatina,  to  be  offered 
to  the  Government,  and  which  they  hope  will  be  kept 
with  the  same  care,  and  even  religious  respect,  which 
has  preserved  the  Pile  of  Charlemagne,  inviolate  and  un¬ 
changed,  for  the  last  500  years.  The  Commissioners,  at 
the  same  time,  presented  to  the  Institute  some  metres  of 
iron,  with  tin  projections  at  the  ends  to  guard  against  their 
being  fraudulently  altered,  and  which,  at  the  freezing 
point,  were  equal  to  one  another,  and  to  the  piatina  metre. 
The  iron  metres  were  intended  to  regulate  the  metres  used 
in  commerce.  These  measures  of  length  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  kilogramme  of  piatina,  to  be  presented  by 
the  Institute  to  the  Government,  and,  like  the  metre  of 
the  same  metal,  to  be  used  only  on  occasions  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  For  ordinary  eases,  the  Commissioners  pro¬ 
vided  exact  kilogrammes  of  tin,  to  serve  as  standards  for 
the  weights  used  in  the  intercourse  of  society. ' 

This  very  long  report  is  concluded  with  an  account 
of  the  means  by  which  the  whole  metric  system  may  be 
re-established,  if  all  the  standards  should  be  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  this  case,  the  Commissioners  observe,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  difficult  and  delicate 
operations  of  Delambre  and  Mechain,  or  the  refined  ex¬ 
periments  of  Lefevre-Gineau  ;  for  that  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  determine  the  length  of  the  metre,  by  referring 
it  to  the  simple  pendulum  which  vibrates  in  a  second,  at  a 
given  place,  and  which  well  thus  become  a  secondary  unit , 
determined  by  nature  itself.  Accordingly,  it  is  added, 
that  tiie  Academy  of  Sciences  had  appointed  Borda,  Me- 
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chain  and  Cassini  to  ascertain  tiie  length  of  the  second 
pendulum  by  expedients,  which  these  men  of  science 
performed,  with  an  apparatus  worthy  of  the  genius  of  its 
contrivers,  and  of  the  skill  of  Lenoir,  by  whom  it  was 
constructed.  Borda  has  described  those  experiments  in 
a  memoir  which  will  be  printed.  They  were  twenty  in 
number,  all  made  with  such  precision,  that  the  mean  of 
the  whole  did  not  differ  *00001  from  the  extremes,  and 
discussed  with  that  sagacity  which  distinguished  the  late 
Borda,  whose  death  the  scientific  -world  now  deplores. 
That  mean  expressed  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which, 
vibrates  in  a  second  at  Paris,  and  which  has  been  found 
equal  to  *2549919  of  the  module  at  the  freezing  point,  or 
equal  to  *0993827  of  the  metre.  It  will  therefore  be  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  recover  the  metre  by  means  of  the  second 
pendulum.  The  Commissioners  observe,  that  it  would 
even  be  very  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  physics,  to 
have  the  length  of  the  pendulum  very  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  at  different  places,  especially  on  the  coast  in  the 
45th  degree  of  latitude. 

Mem.  de  Nlnst .  Nation*  tom  ii.^An,  7.,  p.  23, 

r  •  ■  # 
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Coulomb  has  published  an  interesting  memoir  intL 
tied  £t  The  Result  of  a  Course  of  Experiments  intended 
to  determine  the  Quantity  of  the  Action  of  Men  in  daily 
Labour,  according  to  the  different  Ways  of  employing 
their  Strength.” 

This  long  memoir,  notwithstanding  its  title,  involves 
many  theoretical  considerations,  physical,  mathematical, 
and  moral.  It  mav  indeed  be  called  a  dissertation,  and 
an  excellent  one  it  appears  to  be,  on  The  Philosophy  of 
Labour.  But  we  fear  that  our  time  and  limits  w  ill,  too 
literally  confine  us  to  the  results .  Yet  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  reasonings  before  us;  especially  as  our  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  industrious  author  dissents,  in  some  essential  par¬ 
ticulars,  from  the  doctrines  held  by  several  first-rate  me¬ 
chanicians. 

He  begins  with  observing,  that  the  human  body, 
composed  as  it  is  of  many  flexible  parts,  and  actuated  by 
an  intelligent  principle,  is  almost  always  the  most  com¬ 
modious  machine,  so  to  speak,  which  can  be  employed  m 
complex  motions  requiring  continual  variations  in  the  de¬ 
grees  of  force,  velocity  and  direction.  Although  the 
animal  strength  of  men  be  very  limited,  they  are  some¬ 
times 
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times  preferred  to  cattle,  even  in  simple  and  uniform  mo- 
lions;  because  they  occupy  less  space,  andean  work  with 
more  simple  and  portable  machines,  and  because  their 
intelligence  enables  them  to  economize  their  strength,  and 
to  accommodate  their  efforts  to  the  resistance  they  have; 
to  overcome.  To  apply  human  strength  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  we  must  contrive  to  increase  the  effect  pro-* 
duced  by  it,  without  increasing  the  fatigue  of  the  labour¬ 
ers  ;  tiiat  is,  supposing  we  represent  the  effect  by  one 
formula,  and  the  fatigue  by  another,  the  quotient  of  the 
first  divided  by  the  second  must  be  a  maximum .  The 
effect  of  any  kind  of  manual  labour  is  estimated  by  the 
product  of  a  weight  equivalent  to  the  resistance  multiplied 
by  the  time  and  velocity,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  by 
the  product  of  that  weight  multiplied  by  the  space,  which 
it  runs  through  in  a  given  time.  Or,  if  by  means  of 
wheels,  one  weight  raise  another,  the  product  of  the  falling 
weight,  considered  as  the  power,  multiplied  by  the  space 
through  which  it  descends,  is,  in  theory,  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  weight  raised  multiplied  by  the  height ;  and 
this  last  product  represents  the  effect,  which,  however,  in 
practice,  is  diminished  by  friction  and  the  other  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  machine. 

Having  premised  these  well  known  principles  as  the 
foundation  of  his  reasonings,  Coulomb  proceeds  to  com¬ 
pare  the  effect  produced  by  labourers  with  their  fatigue  in 
producing  it.  Action  he  defines  to  be  the  quantity 
which  results  from  multiplying  the  whole  force  which  a 
a  man  exerts,  and  the  velocity,  and  time  of  the  action, 
together,  a  quantity  which  may  be  represented  by  a 
weight  falling  from  a.  given  height  in  a  given  time ;  and 
if,  in  producing  this  quantity  of  action,  the  man  expe¬ 
rience  no  more  fatigue  than  he  can  daily  undergo  without 
injury,  this  quantity  of  action  will  measure  the  effect  of 
his  daily  labour,  or  the  weight  he  can  daily  raise  to  a  given 
height.  Hence  this  question  is  tantamount  to  enquiring, 
In  what  manner  must  different  degrees  of  force,  velo-* 
city  and  time  be  combined,  to  enable  a  man,  with  equal 
fatigue,  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  action, 

According  to  the  justly  celebrated  M,  Daniel  Ber- 
nouilli,  the  fatigue  of  men  is  always  as  their  quantity  of 
action;  so  that,  without  overstraining  their  strength,  the 
velocity,  force,  and  time  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  ;  and 
provided  the  product  of  these  quantities  be  constant,  they 
will  always  experience  the  same  fatigue*  He  adds,  that 
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whether  a  man  employ  his  strength  in  walking,  drawing* 
turning*  a  crank,  or  in  any  other  way,  he  will  produce, 
■with  the  same  fatigue,  the  same  quantity  of  action,  and 
consequently  the  same  effect.  He  estimates  the  daily  la¬ 
bour  of  a  man,  in  all  kinds  of  work,  at  17280001b.  raised 
one  foot,  {F f  ix  tie  V  Acad.  tom.  viii.  p.  7.)  Besaguliers, 
and  most  other  authors,  give  the  same  results  of  what  they 
call  experiments ;  but,  adds  Coulomb,  those  experiments 
were  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  for  some  minutes,  a 
man  can  produce  a  quantity  of  action  which  he  could  not 
continually  keep  up  for  a  single  hour  each  day ;  and  thus 
those  experiments  are  good  for  nothing. 

But,  though  D.  Bernouilli  w  as  mistaken  in  stating  the 
fatigue  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  action  ;  yet 
the  formula  expressing  the  fatigue  must  be  a  function  of 
the  force  which  the  men  exert,  the  velocity  of  the 
working  point  and  the  time  of  their  labour ;  and  these 
three  quantities  must  be  so  combined  in  the  formula  that, 
with  the  same  fatigue,  the  quantity  of  action,  that  is  the 
daily  ellecfc  produced  by  the  men,  may  be  a  maximum* 
This  combination  will  vary  accordingto  the  different  ways 
of  applying  human  strength ;  and  hence,  as  in  all  labour,  we 
should  endeavour  to  produce  the  greatest  effect,  the  max¬ 
imum  of  action,  relatively  to  the  fatigue,  ought  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  our  research.  This  being  determined^, 
the  velocity,  time,  and  force  may  be  considerably  va¬ 
ried,  without  sensibly  increasing  the  fatigue. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  consider  the  quantity  of 
daily  action  which  men  can  produce,  in  different  ways  of 
exerting  their  strength  ;  and  first  in  mounting  a  stair,  or 
.ascent,  with  and  without  a  load.  He  tells  us,  that  lie  has 
often  observed  men  ascending  a  series  of  stairs  450  feet 
in  height,  cut  in  a  rock,  but  very  commodious;  and  he 
found  that,  on  an  average,  they  reached  the  top  in  20 
minutes.  He  wished  to  engage  some  of  them  to  mount 
those  stairs  VS  times  in  a  day,  which,  according  to  his 
calculation,  might  have  been  done  in  six  working  hours; 
but,  for  the  ordinary  price  of  day-labour,  and  his  design 
required  that  he  should  not  offer  more,  he  never  could 
prevail  on  them  to  perform  an  exercise  which  appeared  to 
them  both  fatiguing  and.  ridiculous,  He  almost  despaired 
of  attaining  his  object,  when  he  recollected  the  expe¬ 
dition,  in  which  Borda  ascertained  geometrically  the 
altitude  of  the  Pike  of  Teneriffe.  From  data  furnished 


by  that  philosopher,  our  author  concludes,  after  making 
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all  the  necessary  deductions,  that  the  quantity  of  action 
daily  produced  by  an  unloaded  man  ascending  so  irre¬ 
gular  an  acclivity,  may  be  estimated  at  410lb.  raised  to 
trie  height  of  513  toises ,  or  fathoms,  each  six  French  feet, 
(the  French  foot  being  to  the  English  as  1068  to  1000) 
reckoning  the  average  weight  of  a  man  about  140lbs. 
But  though  he  thinks  this  quantity  too  small  to  express 
the  quantity  of  action  which  a  man,  accustomed  to  the 
exercise,  can  produce  in  a  day,  by  going  up  commodious 
stairs  freely,  or  unloaded,  yet  as  it  so  greatly  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  action  producible  by  labouring  with  the 
hands,  or  in  any  other  way,  he  chuses  rather  to  run  the 
risk  of  under-rating  them  over-rating  such  exercise.  la 
order  to  compare  this  quantity  of  action,  of  an  unloaded 
man,  in  a  day,  with  the  quantity  producible  by  a  loaded' 
man,  our  author  states,  that  he  had  frequently  had  fire¬ 
wood  carried  to  the  height  of  36  French  feet ;  but  that 
he  never  could  get  his  labourer,  though  rather  stronger 
than  ordinary,  to  carry  more  than  six  cartfuls  in  a  day, 
for  which  he  received  six  Imres.  The  man  always  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  not  possibly  keep  up  such  labour  for 
several  days  together.  Each  cartful  of  wood  averaged 
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1468lh,  which  the  man  carried  up  at  eleven  times,  or 
turns  ;  so  that  each  load,  including  the  crochets  (with 
which  the  French  porters  carry  some  loads  on  their  backs) 
weighed  136  lbs.  which  added  to  140lh.  the  man’s  weight, 
gives  for  each  ascent  276 lb.  raised  36  feet,  and,  as  he 
ascended  66  times,  the  quantity  of  action,  in  the  day,  will 
be  equivalent  to  218  lbs.  raised  the  height  of  513  toises. 
Hence  the  quantity  of  action  daily  produced  by  an  un^ 
loaded  man  ascending  a  stair  ,  is  to  that  by  a  man  loaded 
with  136 lbs,  as  about  188  to  100  ;  a  proportion  which  our 
author  thinks  too  low,  and  that  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  daily  action  of  the  man  as¬ 
cending  unloaded,  at  double  of  that  of  a  man  so  loaded. 

But  this  is  contrary  to  the  estimate  of  I).  Bernoulli!, 
and  many  of  his  followers,  who  say,  that,  provided  the  loads 
do  not  exceed  the  strength  of  animals,  the  quantity  of 
daily  action  will  always  be  a  constant  quantity.  Our 
author,  on  asking  several  men  what  was  the  greatest  daily 
quantity  of  this  kind  of  labour,  was  answered,  by  the 
stoutest  of  them,  that  he  had  once  carried  17  cartfuls  of 
wood  up  to  a  first  floor,  15  feet  in  height;  but  that  he  could 
do  no  wrork  for  the  two  next  days.  This  man  must  have 

gone 
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gone  up  and  down  187  times  with  136  lbs.  each  time  ;  so 
that  his  quantity  of  action,  for  that  day,  was  equivalent 
to  25 libs,  raised  513  toises.  But  this  quantity  of  action, 
though  attended  with  a  fatigue  which  a  very  strong  man 
could  scarcely  support,  is  yet  less  than  that  of  a  man 
ascending  a  stair  unloaded,  and  assuredly  without  so 
much  fatigue,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  5  to  8|.  The 
author  has  neglected  the  quantity  of  action  which  the 
men  consumed  in  their  descent  ;  for  as  they  did  not  walk 
above  900  toises,  which  they  said,  was  not  a  great  deal 
more  fatiguing  than  walking  that  distance  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  as  a  man  in  a  good  day’s  journey  can  walk  at 
least  25,000  toises,  our  author  thinks  that  the  fatigue  from 
the  descents  cannot  exceed  the  25th  part  of  the  day’s 
labour,  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  safely  overlooked,  as 
the  quantity  of  the  loaded  plan’s  daily  action  is  probably 
too  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  unloaded  man. 

When  a  man  ascends  with  a  load,  he  carries  up  his 
own  weight  also,  and  as  he  descends  unloaded,  the  only 
useful  effect  in  this  whole  quantity  of  action,  is  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  load.  But  we  have  seen,  that  as  the  load 
is  increased,  the  sum  of  daily  action  is  diminished;  so 
that  it  would  be  nothing  if  the  load  were  300  lbs.  ;  for 
under  this  weight,  according  to  our  author,  a  man  could 
scarcely  move.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  ascended  with¬ 
out  a  load,  though  the  quantity  of  daily  action  would  he 
a  maximum ,  the  effect  would  be  nothing.  Between  these 
limits  there  must  be  a  weight  of  load  which  will  render 
the  useful  daily  effect  a  maximum.  Now  if  from  4i0lbs. 
raised  51,3  toises,  which  is  the  daily  action  of  a  man  ascend¬ 
ing  unloaded,  we  take  21 8  lbs.  also  raised  to  that  height, 
the  daily  action  of  the  man  loaded  with  136 lb,  there 
madder  192lbs.  raised  to  the  same  height,  will  represent 
the  quantity  of  action  to  which  the  load  has  reduced  the 
first  mentioned  quantity.  It  appears  that,  in  a  question 
of  this  kind,  we  may  suppose,  without  any  great  error, 
that,  the  action  lost  is  as  the  load  ;  and,  therefore,  if  for 
any  load  whatever,  we  put  P,  we  shall  have 

192 

136:  192  ::  P  :  j^P:zT4I  P,  the  action  lost. 

Hence,  as  the  daily  action  wdiich  a  man  produces  by  as¬ 
cending  unloaded,  is  210lbs.  to  the  height  of  513  toisesf 
bis  daily  action  under  the  load  P,  will  be  410—1*41  P, 
where  4*41  represents  that  multiplier  of  513  toises  to  which 
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the  weight  P  is  raised.  ((  Farther,  if  h  be  the  height  to 
which  a  man  can  ascend  in  a  day,  when  loaded  with  the 
weight  P,  then  will  P  h  represent  the  useful  efleet  of 
his  labour,  and  (140  +  P)  h,  will  be  the  total  action  of 
the  man,  whose  own  weight  is  140lbs.  which  he  raises 
along  with  the  weight  P. 

Hence  the  equation  (140  +  P)  Arz410— l*4iP; 

(410-1  *41  P)  „ 

And  the  useful  effect  Ph— — - — ■ — - r; - P« 


1 40  +  P 

And,  by  putting  4 10”#;  1  ’41rzA;  and  140 

(a-bP)  P 


<p 


We  shall  have,  Ph: 


2+P 


an  equation  in  which,  that  P  and  Ph  may  be  maxima , 
P  must  be  made  variable,  and  the  differential  (fluxion)  or 
the  quantity  which  represents  Ph  being  made  equal 
to  0, 

We  shall  have  P~£>  |~  ^  1  +  rye  I 


and,  restoring 
shall 

P  h  : 


the  numerical  values  of  a, 
find  P  =  *  754  £  zz  106  lbs.  If,  in 

(410  —  1  *41  P)  P 


by  and  i2,  wf. 
the  equation 


,  which  represents  the  useful 
140  +  P  1 

action,  we  substitute  for  P  its  value  106  lbs.  we  shall  have 
Ph  “  1 1 2 tbs,  raised  51 3  toisesP  Thus,  when  a  man  ascends  a 
stair  with  a  load,  and  descends  in  order  to  carry  up  another, 
he  produces  useful  action  equivalent  only  to  1 12 lbs.  raised 
513  toises,  while  a  man  ascending  unloaded  produces  a 
quantity  of  daily  action  equivalent  to  410lbs.  raised  to  the 
same  height.  Hencfc,  in  this  kind  of  work,  almost  3-4ths 
of  the  action  is  wasted,  and,  therefore,  it  costs  about  four 
times  , as  much  as  it  would  do,  if  the  labourer  were  to 
ascend  unloaded,  and,  by  some  contrivance,  were  to  raise, 
every  time  he  descends,  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  his 
own.  (We  believe  this  was  first  suggested  by  Desaguliers. ) 

We  have  found  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
useful  effect,  the  labourer  must  carry  up  106  lbs.  each 
time  i  but  in  our  experiment,  the  load  was  136 lbs.  This 

dif- 


*  In  the  original,  p„  394,  the  index  is  not  legible;  and  at  p.  404,  the 
formula  is  repeated  without  any  index  at  all.  Hence  we  have  been  ob¬ 
liged,  hurried  as  we  are,  to  go  through  the  process ;  and  we  apprehend, 

that  P  may  be  more  limply  expressed  by  i  aiK*  that  its  numerical 

value  is  1 16  lbs. 
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difference  between  calculation  and  experiment  deserves 
attention.  Let  us  therefore  see  what  difference  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  136 lbs.  for  106  will  make  in  the  quantity  of 
useful  action.  In  the  experiment,  the  man  went  up  and 
down  66  times,  and  each  time  carried  136 lbs.  to  the 
height  of  36  feet;  and  these  numbers  give  nearly  105 lbs., 
raised  513  toises,  for  the  quantity  of  useful  action.  But 
with  a  load  of  106  lbs.  the  effect  was  a  maximum ,  and 
equivalent  to  1 1 2  lbs.  raised  513  toises,  a  quantity  which 
exceeds  that  produced  by  the  man  loaded  with  105ibs. 
but  about  one-sixteenth  part.  Labourers  can  pay  no  re¬ 
gard  to  so  small  a  difference.  Their  object  is  to  diminish 
the  number  of  turns,  or  trips,  by  increasing  their  loads. 
Yet  if  we  ask  the  strongest  of  such  people,  those,  for 
example,  who  boast  of  carrying  up  a  cartful  of  wood  to 
the  height  of  36  feet,  at  7  or  8  turns,  Whether  any  one 
of  them  could  carry  up  6  cartfuls  in  48  turns?  they  will 
all  answer,  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  that,  if  such 
labour  were  to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  part  of  a 
day,  the  loads  must  be  diminished,  and  the  number  of 
turns  increased ;  otherwise  they  would  soon  sink  under 
the  fatigue. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  first  division,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  greater  length  (it  occupies  more 
than  a  third  of  this  copious  memoir),  but  because  it  is 
the  basis  to  which  our  author  refers  many  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  reasonings ;  to  the  results  of  which  we  must 
chiefly  confine  the  remainder  of  this  abstract. 

He  goes  on  to  compare  the  quantity  of  action  pro¬ 
duced  by  men  walking1  on  a  level  road,  with  and  without 
loads.  He  asked  several  porters  to  carry  furniture  from 
one  house  to  another,  distant  (twice)  513  toises.  They 
all  said,  that  they  could  make  6  turns  in  a  day,  with 
116  lbs. ;  but  that  they  could  not  endure  such  fatigue  for 
two  days  together.  Reckoning,  then,  the  weight  of  a 
man  140 lbs.  as  before,  we  have,  for  each  turn,  256lbs0 
carried  (twice)  513  toises,  and  the  quantity  of  action  in 
the  six  turns,  256  X  2  X  6~3072ibs.  carried  513  toises. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  fatigue  in  walking  6  times  back 
unloaded,  and  as  a  man  can  walk  25  of  these  returns  in  a 
day,  the  men  consume  nearly  l-4th  of  their  daily  action 
in  these  returns;  so  that  the  3072 lbs.,  carried  513  toises, 
is  3-4ths  of  their  daily  action,  and  the  whole  action  of  a 
man  walking  on  a  level  road  with  1 16  lbs.  may  be  esti- 
.  ■  .  ■  mated 
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mated  at  4Q96lbs.  carried  513  toises.  But  an  unloaded 
man,  weighing  140 lbs.,  can  walk  50  times  this  distance 
in  a  day,  and  consequently  his  daily  action  is  140  x  50  rr 
7,000  lbs.  carried  5 1 3  toises.  Hence  the  daily  action  o£ 
the  unloaded  man  is  to  that  of  the  man  loaded  with  1 16  lbs. , 
as  7,000  is  to  4,096,  or  as  7  to  4  nearly.  From  com¬ 
bining  the  average  answers  of  a  number  of  the  strongest 
pedlars  he  could  tind,  with  those  of  the  porters,  our  au¬ 
thor  concludes,  that  the  daily  quantity  of  action  of  a  man 
loaded  with  1 16  lbs.  may  be  estimated  at  4, 000 lbs.  carried 
513  toises  of  level  road.  By  instituting  formulae  very  si¬ 
milar  to  that  above  given,  he  finds  that  the  greatest  $ 
useful,  daily  effect  which  a  man  can  produce,  by  this  kind, 
of  labour,  maybe  represented  bv  1384  *8  lbs.  carried  513 
toises.  Consequently,  the  daily  action  of  an  unloaded 
pedestrian  is  to  this  maximum-  useful  effect  of  a  labouring 
porter,  as  7,000  to  1 384*8,  or  very  nearly  as  5  to  I : -  in 
other  words,  the  useful  action,  in  this  kind  of  labour,  is 
but  1*5 th  of  that  produced  by  a  man  walking  for  the 
same  time  unloaded.  The  action  of  a  man  mounting  a 
stair  differs  from  that  of  a  man  walking*  on  a  level  road  in 
this,  that  the  former  raises  his  centre  of  gravity  much 
more  at  each  step,  than  the  latter.  Our  author  calculates, 
that  a  man  is  as  much  fatigued  by  rising  one  step  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  stair,  as  by  walking  3f  paces  on  a  level  plain. 
The  daily  quantity  of  action  of  an  unloaded  man  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  a  stair  is  to  that  of  an  unloaded 
man  walking  on  a  level  plain,  as  410  to  7,000,  or  as  i  to 
17,  nearly. 

With  regard  to  wheel-barrows,  our  author  observes, 
that  the  .  Maresehal  de  Vauban,  who,  of  all  other  engi¬ 
neers,  had  perhaps  seen  the  most  labour  executed  with 
that  utensil,  .states,  that  a  man  can  daily  wheel  2  cubic 
toises  of  earth  to  the  distance  of  15  toises,  at  500  turns-; 
so  that  he  goes  with  a  load  7,500  toises,  and  returns  the 
same  distance  with  the  empty  wheel-barrow.  Coulomb 
found  that  the  mean  load  of  a  wheel-barrow,  for  a  strong 
man  was  nearly  140lbs.  the  weight  of  the  barrow  60lbs. 
and  that  the  bandies  were  about  4  feet  9  inches  from  the 
axis.  He  found,  by  a  steel-yard,  that  the  man  supported 
from  35  to  40lbs.  of  such  a  barrow  so  loaded,  and  10  or 
1 2lbs. ,  w  hen  the  barrow  was  empty.  He  also  found  that  the 
force  necessary  to  push  the  full  barrow,  on  dry  even  ground., 
the  handies  being  supported  by  a  rope,  was  equivalent  to 

5  or 
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5  or  6lbs',  more  or  less,  according  to  the  dexterity  of  the  la¬ 
bourer.  The  useful  daily  effect  of  such  labour  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  140lbs.  carried  500  times  15  toises  or  14.61  times 
513  toises;  that  is  140 x  14*61  ~2045*4lbs.  carried  513 
toises,  is  the  useful  daily  effect  of  a  man  working  with  a 
wheel-barrow.  But  it  has  appeared,  that  when  a  man 
carries  loads  on  his  back  the  maximum  useful  effect  is 
1384'8lbs.  carried  the  same  distance.  Now,  2045*4  is 
to  1384*8  nearly  as  3  to  2;  so  that  2  men  with  wheel- 
barrows,  will  do  about  as  much  work  as  3  men  with  des 
holies,  (not  hods,  though  the  words  appear  to  be  nearly 
allied  ;  but  a  sort  of  panniers,  in  which  the  French,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  Scotch  porters  (who  call  them 
creels )  carry  several  articles  on  their  backs  ;  and  which 
are  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  a  man’s  efforts  as  the  knots 
of  the  London  porters,  which  support  the  load  almost 
perpendicularly  on  the  head  and  shoulders.) 

When  men,  by  means  of  a  rope  passed  over  a  fixed 
..pulley  and  terminating,  in  several  cords,  raise  a  pile-driver 
.or.  rammer,  their  daily  useful  action  is  as  the  weight,  th« 
height,  and  the  number  of  strokes,  jointly  ;  but  tins  kind 
of  labour  admits  of  great  variety  in  the  distribution  of 
weights  relatively  to  the  -strength  of  the  men.  An  ordi- 
.nary  pile-driver  weighs  from  7  to  900ihs.  The  men  raise 
it  about  3  feet  9  inches,  60  or  80  times  successively,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  20  times  in  a  minute,  then  rest  as  long  as  they 
have  wrought ;  yet  it  is  often  necessary  to  relieve  them 
every  hour.  Our  author  savs  that,  such  is  the  fatigue 
attending  these  efforts,  that  he  never  knew  men  make  more 
than  three  hours  daily  effecti  ve  labour  of  this  kind ;  such  a 
portion  of  time  being  taken  up  in  adjusting  the  rammer  and 
the  pile,  rest,  Nc.  A  party  of  very  strong  men  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  raise  each  about  3Sibs.  at  this  work.  Our  author 
estimates  the  daily  action  of  each  man  in  driving  piles,  at 
about  1 66  lbs.  raised  5 1 3  toises.  An  unloaded  man,  we  have 
seen,  going  up  and  down  a  stair,  produces  action  equi¬ 
valent  to  41Qlbs.  raised  to  the  same  height ;  so  that,  one 
man  working  advantageously,  may  produce  about  as  great 
an  effect  as  three  working  at  a  pile-driver.  At  the  mint 
in  Paris,  the  money  is  struck  w  ith  a  similar  machine, 
weighing  76lbs.  and  raised  about  16  inches,  by  tw  o  men, 
who  daily  strike  5,200  pieces.  These  data  give  8.5 lbs. 
raised  513  toises,  for  the  daily  action  of  each  man,  which 
is  little  more  than  half  of  that  produced  at  pile-driving. 
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But  the  coiners  have  been  known  to  work  15  months  suc¬ 
cessively  ;  whereas  the  pile-drivers  go  to  other  work  when 
over-fatigued,  which  often  happens. 

Our  author  regrets  that  he  never  could  make  or  pro¬ 
cure  satisfactory  experiments  to  determine  the  action  of 
men  working  with  handles  and  cranks  (manivdles )  what 
he  delivers  on  this  part  of  his  subject  being  chieny  deduced 
from  a  great  number  of  observations  on  machines  for 
raising  water,  in  which,  as  for  example  in  the  chain- 
pump,  it  is  diihcult  to  ascertain  the  resistance  to  be  over¬ 
come,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  friction,  &.c. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  most  mechanical  writers  over¬ 
rate  the  force  of  a  man  on  a  crank,  when  they  estimate 
it  at  24  or  26ibs.  and  30  turns  in  a  minute  j  and  that,  for 
constant  work,  it  cannot  be  more  than  14ibs.  and  20  turns 
in  a  minute.  A  crank  most  commonly  describes  a  circle 
about  88  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  daily  hours  of 
effective  labour  may  be  reckoned  6.  These  data  give  for 
the  daily  quantity  of  action,  about  240lbs.  raised  513  toises. 
Hence,  and  from  tiie  former  respective  results,  the  daily 
actions  of  men  going  unloaded  up  and  down  a  stair,  raising 
a  pile-driver,  and  working  with  a  crank,  are  as  8  and  5 
and  3  pretty  nearly. 

Our  author  has  not  thought  the  humble  delver  beneath 
his  attention,  or  the  effects  of  the  spade  unworthy  of  cal¬ 
culation.  He  employed  an  excellent  labourer,  who  delved 
for  him  2,133  square  toises  (about  2  acres)  of  strong  land, 
which  yielded  very  fine  corn,  and  who  wrought  at  the 
rate  of  about  49  square  toises  (and  earned  2liv.  5  dec.  about 
2  sh.  sterl.)  each  good  day.  The  spade  required  30lbs. 
to  push  it  about  1 2  inches  deep,  and  raised  1 2lbs.  of  earth, 
aboutl4  inches  high,  at  a  time,  (exclusive  of  the  spade 
weighing  about  3|lbs. )  so  that  lie  daily  raised  nearly  6*1 
cubic  toises  of  earth,  weighing  in  all  about  17l,350lbs. , 
or  14,316  spadefuls.  From  these  data,  Coulomb  calcu-* 
lates  the  daily  action  of  the  delver  at  1 93ibs.  or,  allow  ing  for 
breaking  the  clods,  about  200ios.  raised  513  toises. 

Our  author  concludes  his  long  and  valuable  memoir 
"with  several  pertinent  reflections.  In  procuring  the  ne¬ 
cessary  data,  he  advises  the  observer  to  take  them  from 
good  labourers  working  by  the  piece,  without  influencing 
their  exertions,  or  even  letting  him  know  that  they  are 
observed.  He  adds  that  the  observations  must  be  made  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  and  continued  for  several 
Yol,  L  H  days 
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days  ill  succession.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions-, 
his  results  are  not  nearly  equal  to  those  which  D.  Ber- 
nouilli  and  others  deduced  from  the  exertion  of  chosen 
men,  for  some  minutes,  and  which  were  formed  on  the 
supposition  of  eight  hours  daily  effective  labour,  in  all 


cases. 

Our  author  thinks  that  men,  in  producing  a  given 
effect,  adopt  that  degree  of  velocity  w  hi  eh  they  find  most 
favourable  to  their  efforts ;  for  that,  with  equal  fatigue, 
they  can  produce  the  same  daily  action,  though  they 
greatly  vary  their  degrees  of  quickness,  and  take  many 
small  intervals  of  rest.  Men,  for  example,  carrying  very 
heavy  loads,  prefer  a  quick  pace  for  a  short  time,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  small  interval  of  rest,  to  a  continued  slower 
motion,  and  this  preference  seems  dictated  by  the  admira¬ 
ble  laws  of  the  animal  (economy.  It  is  probable  too,  that 


the  best  division  of  these  intervals  of  exertion  and  rest  is  not 


the  same  for  ail  men,  but  varies  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  physical  constitutions.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear, 
that  when  men  consume  their  action  in  violent  exertion, 
more  than  7  or  8  hours  labour  in  the  24,  including  their 
little  intervals  of  rest,  ought  not  to  be  expected  from 
them.  Yet  in  some  kinds  of  labour,  especially  those  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  arts,  men  only  consume  a  small  part  of  their 
daily  quantity  of  action  by  working  10  or  12  hours. 

Our  "author,  we  need  scarcely  say,  all  along  means 
muscular  action  ;  for  a  man  who  has  given  so  matiV  proofs 
of  scientific  ability  as  he  has,  cannot  be  ignorant  that  close 
mental  application  tends  more  to  exhaust  the  lamp  of  life, 
than  any  kind  of  moderate  bodily  action  whatever.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  the  one  tends  to  produce  a  good  appetite, 
sound  sleep,  strong  nerves  and  muscles — good  health  ;  the 
other,  irregular  digestion,  interrupted  repose,  debilitated 
nerves  and  muscles— -ill  health.  Sedentary  artists  are,  in 
this  respect,  nearly  allied  to  hard  students.  Voltaire 
somewhere  mentions  a  village  in  Switzerland,  which,  in 
his  early  days,  was  inhabited  by  sturdy  coopers  ;  but  he 
lived  to  see  their  sons  and  grandsons  dwindle  into  puny 
watch-makers. 

Coulomb  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  quantity  of  la¬ 
bour  very  much  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  hands..  He 
tells  us,  tiiat  for  ten  years  he  superintended  soldiers  em¬ 
ployed  in  digging  and  removing  earth,  for  which  they 
were  paid  by  the  cubic  toise.  He  measured  their  work 

every 
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every  fortnight,  and  almost  always  found  that  the  grena¬ 
diers  had  got  the  start  of  the  other  companies  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  2,  and  sometimes  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  But  the 
grenadiers  were  every  one  strong;  men  ;  whereas  a  few 
weakly  men  in  each  of  the  other  companies  very  much 
diminished  the  total  sum  of  their  labour.  Lastly,  he 
observes,  that  the  mean  quantity  of  action  depends  very 
much  on  the  diet  of  the  men,  and  still  more  on  the  cli¬ 
mate.  He  says,  lie  superintended  troops  in  executing- 
great  works  in  Martinique,  in  14°  N.  latitude,  and  where 
the  heat  is  rarely  less  than  what  is  indicated  by  20°  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer; .  In  France,  he  has  super¬ 
intended  the  execution  of  the  very  same  kind  of  works ; 
and  he  scruples  not  to  affirm,  that  in  the  West-Indies,  men 
will  not  be  found  capable  of  producing  half  the  daily 
quantity  of  action  which  they  could  in  France. 

This  concluding  remark  of  our  author,  in  a  great 
measure,  accords  with  our  own  observation ;  and  lienee 
we  could  not  help  smiling,  when  we  lately  read  in  a 
pamphlet,  published  a  few  years  ago,  something  like  a 
reflection  on  some  men  who  had  been  labouring  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  tropical  country  ;  because  their  work,  upon  the  whole, 
did  not  exceed  2-3 ds  of ' what  men  commonly  perform  in 
England.  But,  had  the  respectable  writer  ever  lived  in 
such  a  country,  he  would  have  known,  that  the  men  must 


have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmos 


nay 


we  will  ven¬ 


ture  to  say,  they  must  even  have  endangered  their  lives,  to 
produce  so  great  a  proportion  of  effective  labour,  in  a, 
place  where  Farenheits’  thermometer  is  Seldom  lower  than 
80°,  and  often  rises  to  90°,  and  even  100°,  and  .  where  the 
atmosphere  is,  besides,  frequently  moist  and  suffocating. 

Mem.  deV Inst.  Nation .  tom.  ii.  An.  7.  p.  330  to  428. 


Coulomb  has  also  inserted  in  the  volume  before  us 
some  “  Experiments  relative  to  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap  in  Trees.”  In  April,  1795,  while  superintending  some 
men  who  were  felling  large  Italian  poplars,  already  co¬ 
vered  with  small  leaves,  he  observed,  that  when  the  axe 
came  within  a;few  lines: of  the  heart,  there  followed  each 
stroke  a  bubbling  noise,  similar  to  that  of  air  escaping 
plentifully  from  the  surface,  of  water,  and  accompanied 
with  an  effusion  of  a  very  limpid  and  tasteless  fluid.  He 
then  had  some  trees  cut  circularly,  to  within  about  an  inch 
©f  their  centres  ;  and  he  found  that  in  falling,  those  trees, 
.  i  II 2  though 
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though  still  partly  united  by  unbroken  fibres,  abund¬ 
antly  emitted  bubbles  of  air  from  about  their  hearts. 

From  this  experiment  our  author  suspected  that,  in 
large  trees,  most  of  the  sap  ascends  in  the  vessels  near  the 
medullary  canal  ;  he  therefore  had  some  large  poplars t 
from  a  foot  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  bored  horizontally 
with  a  large  auger,  about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  he 
observed,  that  the  mouth  of  the  auger  remained  almost 
dry,  till  it  came  within  8  or  10  lines  of  the  heart,  when 
the  watery  juice  issued  in  great  abundance,  and  the  bubbles 
of  air  wrere  heard  bursting  in  the  hole.  This  bubbling  noise 
in  the  auger-holes,  though  constantly  diminishing,  was 
heard  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn ;  having  been 
greatest  in  hot  days,  when  the  genial  warmth  increased  the 
transpiration  of  the  leaves ;  but  during  the  night,  and  in 
bleak  and  cold  days,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  heard.  From 
the  noise,  and  the  great  number  of  air-bubbles,  which  it  in¬ 
dicated,  our  author  inferred  that  the  volume  of  gas,  of 
whatever  kind  it  might  be,  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  juice. 

Our  author  promises  to  repeat  his  experiments  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  submits  to  philosophical  botanists.  Whe¬ 
ther  those  he  has  already  made  do  not  authorize  him  to 
conjecture,  that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  trees  is, 
carried  on  by  the  vessels  near  the  central  canal,  and,  by 
a  number  of  horizontal  medullary  radii,  which  commu¬ 
nicate  with  that  canal,  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  of 
which,  we  always  find  a  bud,  those  medullary  radii  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  till  at  last  the  buds  become  branches. 

Mem .  de  PInst,  Nation .  tom.  ii.  An  7.  p.  246. 

Laplace’s  “  Memoir  on  the  secular  Equations  of 
the  Motions  of  the  Moon,  of  her  Apogee  and  of  her 
Nodes,"’  appears  to  be  a  masterly  performance  on  a  very 
arduous  subject.  The  calculations  being  founded  on  the 
most  sublime  geometry,  are  of  course  wholly  incapable  of 
abridgment ;  and  even  what  we  may  call  the  historical 
part  of  the  memoir,  which  occupies  a  considerable  space, 
could  not  be  contracted  without  manifest  injury.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  givins;  our  readers  a 
very  imperfect  general  sketch  of  this  long,  but  by  n$ 
means  prolix,  memoir. 

What  we  have  called  the  historical  part,  because  of  its 
comparative  facility,  chiefly  relates  to  the  comparisons 
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which  Bouvar d,  at  our  author’s  request,  made  of  the  ancient 
tables  and  observations  of  Ptolemy,  Albategnius  and  Ibn~ 
Junis  *  with  those  of  more  modern  date,  down  to  the  tables 
now  in  use  ;  together  with  the  reasonings  of  our  author  on 
the  results  of  those  comparisons.  Their  united  labours  have 
proved  the  existence  of  the  secular  equation  of  anomaly 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  introduction  of  it  necessarily  pro¬ 
duces  a  change  in  the  motion  of  the  anomaly  of  the 
moon ;  for  astronomers,  by  neglecting  the  retardation  of  the 
apogee,,  must  have  found  the  moon’s  secular  motion  too 
great  by  some  minutes  ;  as  they  must  have  found  the  mean 
motion  of  the  moon  too  small,  by  neglecting  the  secu¬ 
lar  equation.  In  determining  these  motions  by  the  mean 
of  27  ancient  eclipses,  it  is  necessary  to  augment  the 
mean  synodical  motion  of  the  moon  by  4-*7,/  or  near  5n 
In  a  century,  and  the  mean  secular  motion  of  her  anomaly 
by  8*  49". 

Again,  Ptolemy  makes  the  mean  elongation  of  the 
moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sera  of  Nabonassar,  70°  37* 
at  noon,  mean  time  at  Alexandria.  This  answers  to 
Feb.  25  of  the  year  746  A.  C.  at  22  h,  8  m,  39  s.  mean 
time  at  Paris,  the  difference  of  time  between  the  two 
cities  being  1  h.  51  nn  21s.  The  tables  in  the  3d.  edition 
of  Lalande’s  Astronomy  give  68°  59*  27",  for  the  moon’s 
mean  elongation  at  that  epoch.  The  difference  between 
these  elongations  is  1°  37"  33//.  By  the  theory  of  gravity 
that  difference  should  be  1°  40*  20f/ ;  and  it  evidently 
indicates  a  secular  equation  in  the  lunar  motions.  The 
same  thing,  our  author  shows,  is  proved  by  comparing 
the  mean  synodical  motion  of  the  moon  in  Ptolemy’s  Al¬ 
magest  with  that  in  our  present  tables. 

The  author,  by  comparing  the  moon’s  mean  anomaly 
In  Ptolemy’s  tables,  and  the  motion  of  that  anomaly  which 
they  suppose,,  with  the  corresponding  mean  anomaly 
and  its  motion  in  our  present  tables,  shows  that  the  moon’s 
motion  of  anomaly  is  manifestly  accelerated,  and  conse.^ 
quently  that  of  her  apogee  retailed. 

With  regard  to  the  secular  motion  of  the  lunar  nodes, 
our  author,  by  comparing  the  moon’s  distance  from  the 
limit  of  her  greatest  latitude  north,  as  indicated  by  the 
Ptolemaic  Tables,  with  the  corresponding  distance  given 

*  We  intend  to  subjoin  some  account  of  the  interesting  fragment  of 
Ibs-Junis. 

H  3  hj 
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by  the  present  tables,  finds  that  the  secular  motion  of  the 
node  in  our  tables  is  too  great  by  about  2l  20. v  From  the 
same  ancient  tables,  as  corrected  by  Albategriius,  and 
compared  with  our  own,  the  author  deduces  a  correction 
of  V  30 ",  the  mean  between  which  and  2'  2(/f  gives  2}  55'f, 
the  quantity  by  which,  as  it  appears  to  him,  the  secular 
motion  of  the  node,  according  to  our  lunar  tables,  ought 
to  be  diminished. 

:  The  results  of  our  author’s  arduous  analysis  are, 

1st.  That  the  moon’s  mean  motion  is  subjected  to  a  secular 
equation  E,  additive  to  her  mean  longitude.  In  the  Mem, 
de  V Acad,  cles  Sc.  for  1786,  our  author  crave  a  series  for 
the  determination  of  E  ;  and  he  here  tells  us,  that  he  has 
•  not  since  had  any  reason  to  alter  it,  2dly.  That  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  her  apogee  is  subjected  to  a  secular  equation  sub¬ 
tractive  from  her  mean  longitude,  and  equal  to  3*3  E;  and 
that  thus  the  secular  equation  of  the  moon’s  anomaly  is 
<  equal  to  4*3  E,  and  additive.  3dly.  That  the  motion  of 
the  lunar  nodes  is  subjected  to  a  secular  equation  additive  to 
their  mean  longitude,  and  equal  to  *7  E  ;  and  that  thus  the 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  her  ascending  node  is 
subjected  to  a  secular  equation  equal  to  :3  E. ,  and  additive; 
4th ly.  That  the  moon’s  mean  horizontal  parallax  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  secular  equation,  which,  since  it  never  exceeds 
half  a  second,  may  be  regarded  as  insensible,  and  the 
moon’s  mean  parallax,  and  consequently  her  mean  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth,  as  constant  quantities.  5thly.  That 
the  eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  its  inclination  to 
the  true  ecliptic,  are  subjected  to  secular  variations  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  parallax,  and  which  therefore  will  always 
be  insensible  ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  observation. 

We  should  have  noticed  sooner  our  author’s  predic¬ 
tion,  which  we  tiling  be  had  before  made  in  the  Mem.  de 
V Acad.,  des  Sciences,  that  future  ages  will  witness  inequa¬ 
lities  in  the  motions  of  which  he  treats,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  variations  at  least  equal  to  1 -40th  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  in  the  secular  motions  of  the  moon,  and  to  1-1 2th 
of  that  circumference  in  the  secular  motion  of  her  apogee. 
These  inequalities  will  not  always  continue  to  increase, 
being  periodical,  like  those  of  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  on  which  they  depend  ;  but  they  will  not  be 
reiterated  till  after  the  lapse  of  millions  of  years. 

These  inequalities  result  almost  wholly  from  the  theory 
of  gravity  ;  for  our  author  observes,  that  the  three  secular 
equations  which  that  theory  furnishes,  namely,  those  of 
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the  mean  motions  of  the  moon  ,  of  her  apogee,  *and  of  her 
nodes,  being  exactly  agreeable  to  observation,  it  follows, 
that  the  resistance  of  the  ether,  and  the  successive 
transmission  of  gravity,  have  hitherto  produced  no  sen¬ 
sible  variation  in  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies*. 

.  For,  if  these  causes  had  any  influence  on  the.  secular  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  they  would  make 
it  approach  to  the  secular  equation  of  the  motion  of  her 
apogee,  and  recede  from  that  of  the  motion  of  her  nodes  ; 
so  that  these  three  equations  would  no  longer  be,  as  our 
highly  and  justly  celebrated  astronomer  has  demonstrated 
them  to  be,  in  the  constant  ratios  of  the  numbers  10  and 
33  and  7,  ratios  which  the  laws  of  gravity  establish,  and 
which  the  observations  of  astronomers  confirm. 

Mem .  de  V Inst.  Nation,  tom.  ii.  An.  7,  p.  126  to.  182. 

The  Translation  of  the  Fragment  of  Ibn-Junis,  by 
Caussin,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  National  College  of 
France,  is  an  important,  and  long  desired,  acquisition 
to  astronomy.  A  part  of  the  tables  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
constructed  by  that  learned  Arabian  about  the  year  1000 
of  the  Christian  aera,  is  deposited  in  the  French  national 
library.  Golius,  to  whom  astronomers  owe  that  manu- 
script,  has  taken  from  it  three  eclipses,  which  served  to 
prove  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon.  This 
singular  result  confered  great  importance  on  those  three 
eclipses,  whence  it  was  derived;  but  it  was  doubted,  whe¬ 
ther  those  eclipses  had  been  observed,  or  only  calculated 
by  imperfect  tables.  The  cause,  however,  of  that  acce¬ 
leration  having  been  afterwards  happily  explained  by 
Laplace,  doubt  had  been  succeeded  by  conviction.  Scill. 
it  was  a  subject  of  curiosity,  to  have  evident  proof  that 
these  eclipses  had  been  really  observed.  The  labours  of 
Causin  have  now  brought  25  other  eclipses  in  support  of 
them ;  so  that  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  motion  is 
now  proved  by  observation,  as  well  as  by  theory.  This 
is  not  all  :  the  comparison  of  the  latest  observations  with 
those  made  in  the  middle  of  the  present  (the  18th)  and  of 
the  preceding,  centuries,  had  already  established  the 
secular  inequality  of  the  apogee  and  of  the  nodes,  which 
Laplace  had  deduced  from  the  theory  of  gravity,  (and  an- 

y  FI  4  nounced 

*  According  to  our  author’s  calculations,  a  very  slight  alteration  in 
the  eccentricity  and  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit,  is  produced  by  the 
resiftance  of  the  ether. 
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nounced  in  the  Connoissance  des  Temps,  reserving  a  full 
account  of  his  discovery  for  the  voxume  before  us)  but 
which  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  future 
centuries.  Caussin’s  translation,  however,  hath,  as  it 
were,  enabled  us  to  anticipate  time,  and  has  increased  the 
confidence  with  which  astronomers  will  adopt  the  inw 
portant  corrections  of  Laplace, 

Bouvard,  who  assisted  Caussin  in  explaining  some 
very  difficult  parts  of  this  Arabian  M.  S.  immediately  see¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  eclipses  it  described,  subjected  them  all 
to  calculation,  as  well  as  those  transmitted  to  us  by  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  observed  at  the  restoration  of  astronomy  in 
Europe.  From  these  calculations,  Bouvard  deduced  the 
three  equations  of  the  moon’s  motions  ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  his  results  singularly  accorded 
.with  those  which  had. been  already  deduced  from  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Flamstead,  compared  with  those  of  Maske- 
Iyne. 

These  eclipses  furnished  Bouvard  with  corrections  for 
the  mean  secular  synodical  motions,  and  that  of  the  mean 
anomaly  of  the  tables,  in  the  3d  edition  of  Lalande’s 
Astronomy* 

Ptolemy’s  e- 
clipses  gave  —  9/f  62 
Tiie  Arabian 
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With  these  corrections,  the  sum  of  the  errors,  468', 
was  reduced  to  393'. 

From  the  eclipses,  Bouvard  also  deduced  the  same 
correction  of  the  node,  which  Laplace  determined  from 
comparing  the  tables  of  Ptolemy  and  Aibategnius. 

From  66  eclipses  observed  by  Copernicus,  Tycho, 
Kepler,  fiCc,  Bouvard  deduced — 12/;  2,1  for  the  correction 
of  the  synodic  motion,  and  S'  3T;  5  for  that  of  the  mean 
anomaly,  quantities  which  agree  surprizingly  with  the 
preceding. 

The  results  of  Laplace  and  Bouvard  also  prove,  that 
the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  by  50"  each 
century,  as  supposed  in  the  theory  of  gravity,  is  very 
near  the  truth;  aud  consequently,  that  the  masses  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  assumed  in  that  theory,  also  nearly 
approach  to  accuracy* 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  importance  of 
this  MS.  of  Jbn-Junis,  as  translated  by  Caussin.  It  re¬ 
mains  that  we  present  the  reader  with  its  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  contents,  which,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  occultations  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  are, 

1.  A  catalogue  of  28  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  irn? 
eluding  the  three  extracted  from  it  by  Golius,  which  were 
observed  by  the  Arabian  astronomers  at  Bagdad  and 
Cairo,  from  the  829th  to  the  1002d  year  of  the  Christian 


sera,  inclusive. 


Eight  observations  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  made  at  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Nisabourg 
in  Persia,  from  A.  D.  830  to  851,  inclusive.  Bouvard 
compared  the  equinoxes  with  the  tables,  and  the  results 
were  so  accurate ,  that  the  secular  motion  of  the  sun,  de¬ 
duced  from  them,  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  given  by 
our  best  modern  tables. 

3.  The  summer  solstice,  observed  at  Bagdad,  A.  D. 

832. 

4 .  The  solar  and  lunar  tables  of  Ibn-Junis,  which, 
for  Nov.  30th,  A.  D.  1000,  the  epoch  of  their  formation, 
give. 


9 


The  mean  longitude  of  the  sun,  8  14 


j  /* 

45  56 


The  longitude  of  his  apogee,  -  -  2  26  7  12 

The  mean  longitude  of  the  moon,  9  0  41  12 

The  mean  anomaly,  -  -  -  -  11  9  51  21 

The  motion,  in  100  Julian  years, 

of  the  sun,  -  -  -  -  -  00  45  15 

of  the  moon,  -----  10  7  47  59 

The  motion  of  anomaly  is  the  same  with  that  given 
by  Ptolemy.  The  greatest  equation  of  the  sun’s  centre  is 
2°  O'  30";  and  the  motion  of  the  apogee  is  51"  23,  in  a 
year  of  365  days. 

5.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  observed  by  the  sons 
of  Moussa,  at  Damascus,  A.  D.  868,  was  found  to  be 

23°  35'. 

•»’ 

Mem .  deVInst .  Nation,  tom.  ii.  an.  7.  pp.  2 — -12. 


While  cornpiling  these  two  miscellaneous  chap¬ 
ters,  we  were  often  feelingly  reminded  of  the  words 
which  Dr.  Wallis  applied  to  those  mathematical  sciences 
which  he  handled  with  so  much  ability.  II caret  suspensus 
piimus ,  &c»  44  My  mind  remains  in  suspense,  knowing 

neither 
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neither  where  to  begin,  nqr  where  to  conclude.  An  im¬ 
mense  plain  opens  to  my  view,  in  which  a  man  may 
ramble  about,  indeed,  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but  will 
find  it  impossible  ever  to  survey  the  whole.”  ( Wal- 
lisii  Opera ,  tom.  i.  p.  4.)  These  words  are  not  only 
true  of  our  multifarious  materials,  in  a  general  view, 
but  may  be  applied,  with  considerable  propriety,  to 
particular  portions  of  them.  Some  pf  the  memoirs 
which  we  have  selected  for  abridgement,  from  the  pile  of 
volumes  now  before  us,  are  extremely  complex  and  difficult ; 
occupy,  singly,  more  space  than  either  our  3d  or  4th 
chapters ;  and  certainly  cost  their  respective  authors  much 
more  time  than  we  could  be  allowed  to  give  sketches, 
more  or  less  particular,  of  the  whole.  These  circum¬ 
stances,  qur  ablest,  readers,  who  can  best  estimate  the 
time  and  labour  necessary  for  such  an  attempt,  will 
scarcely  fail  to  interpret  favourably.  This  hope  We  the 
rather  entertain,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  they  will  easily 
discover  in  our  sketches  internal  evidence  of  a  disposition 
to  give  faithful  abstracts  of  the  performances  to  which,  on 
"different  accounts,  we  have  endeavoured  to  direct  their 
attention.  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  our  sketches 
are  not  intended  to  supersede,  but  rather  in  general  to  re-* 
commend^  the  perusal  of  the  originals. 
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fVild Boy,  —~M egalonyx. — -Platypus, — Dulelpkis  Urshia 
On  the  Horns  of  Animals. — Mils  Bur  sarins.  —  On  the 
Egyptian  Ibis.— -On  the  Lanins  Excubitor.  —New 
Mycteria t: — A rszo  Syren. — Kirby  on  the  Wheat  InsecL 
■ — Hardwick  on  a  Species  of  the  'Meloe.—Pidtemy  on 
the  Genus  Ascaris.  — Buchanan  on  Mollusca. — New 
Shells  found  in  Pembrokeshire . — Lamarck  on  Sepia. — - 
Gioenia. — Tabular ia  Magnified. — Cuvier  on  Insects. — * 
Cha ussier  on  Preserving  the  Bodies  of  Animals. — - 


Hand  in  on  the  Falcon ,  Sic.  Sic.  Ac. — Olivier  on 
Jerboa. — Lacepede  on  the  Cobite  A nableps. • — New  In¬ 
sects. — Latrcille  on  a  new  Ichneumon — Latreille  on  a 
new  Genus  of  Insects . 

. 

TT^ 

Jl  ROM  an  account  inserted  in  a  French  Journal,  it 
.appears  tnat  another  wild  Individual  of  the  human 
Species  has  recently  been  found  in  that  country.  It  was 
first  seen  by  some  huntsmen  in  the  woods  of  Lacanne,  to 
which  toivn  it  was  no  sooner  carried,  than  it  made  its 
escape  ;  but  it  was  again  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Sernin,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  administrator 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Afrique,  by  whom  the  following 
.description  is  given  :  It  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  is  well-shaped,  and  has  lively  black 
eyes.  It  does  not  speak.  The  food  to  which  it  seems 
•most  partial  is  potatoes ;  hut  it  rejects  bread  and  other 
kinds  of  aliments:  it  prefers,  however,  boiled  potatoes 
to’  those  which  are  raw.  There  is  some  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  preventing  it  from  escaping,  and  if  suffered  tp 
go  near  a  tree,  it  climbs  with  great  quickness.  It  laughs 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner  ;  and,  when  robbed  of  its  po¬ 
tatoes,  sends  forth  a  shrill  cry.  The  woods  of  Lacaune 
are  in  a  very  mountainous  cold  situation,  but  the  child 
appears  to  have  stood  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  them 
quite  naked. 

The 
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The  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
presented,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  some  Bones  ofavery 
ear<3e  Animal  of  the  clawed  kind,  which  were 
accidentally  discovered,  in  digging  the  door  of  a  lime¬ 
stone  cavern,  impregnated  with  nitre,  in  the  American 
county  of  Greenbriar.  These  bones  are  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  above  gentleman,  and  also  by  Dr,  Wistar® 
of  Pensylvania,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society.  By  the  former  they  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  lion,  using  the  height  alone  to  deduce  the  bulk,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  creature  might  have  been  formed 
jn  the  proportions  of  that  animal ;  but  these  proved  not 
to  be  his  proportions,  for  -he  was  much  thicker  than  the 
lion  in  proportion  to  his  height,  in  the  limbs  certainly, 
and  therefore  probably  in  his  body.  The  diameter  of  his 
radius.,  at  its  upper  end,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  lion ,  and  at  its  lower  end  more  than  thrice  as  great.  The 
femur  of  the  lion  was  less  than  1 J  inch  in  diameter,  whereas 
that  of  the  megahmyx  (by  which  name  Mr.  Jefferson  pro^ 
poses  to  call  the  newly-discovered  animal,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  size  of  the  claw)  is  4|  inches.  As  bodies 
of  the  same  length  and  substance  are  in  weight  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  this  excess  of 
caliber,  compounded  with  the  height,  would  greatly  ag¬ 
gravate  the  bulk  of  this  animal.  It  may  safely  be  said 
then,  that  he  was  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the 
lion :  and  that  he  stood  as  pre-eminent  in  the  column  of 
unguieiilated  animals,  as  the  mammoth  stood  above  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus. 

Ti\  of  Am.  Phil.  Sac.  vol.  iv,  p.  246. 

The  great  Zoological  Work,  commenced  in  this  year 
by  Dr.  Shaw,  not  only  promises  a  more  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  than  any 
hitherto  published,  but  has  made  known  to  naturalists, 
even  in  its  first  volume,  species  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  described  by  any  other  author. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  creatures  with  which 
our  globe  is  inhabited,  and  which  Dr.  S.  did  not  describe 
in  the  Naturalist’s  Miscellany,  without  some  degree  of 
•doubt  as  to  its  genuine  nature,  is  admitted  in  its  proper 
place,  (suspicions  having  been  lately  dissipated  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  other  specimens)  into  his  History  of  Quadrupeds. 
The  generic  character  is  given  as  follows,  viz, 


Pla- 
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Platypus. 

Os  anatinum ,  Mouth  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  duck. 

Pedes  palmati ,  Feet  webbed. 

In  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  this  genus  would  stand 
next  to  that  of  Mtjnnecopliaga ,  in  the  order  of  Brut  a.  Its 
only  species  is  the  duck-bill  of  New  Holland,  of  which 
two  specimens  have  lately  been  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
by  Governor  Hunter,  and  which  cannot  be  more  properly 
named,  since  it  exhibits  the  perfect  resemblance  of  a 
duck’s  bill,  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  The 
body  is  depressed,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  an  otter  in 
miniature.  It  is  covered  -with  a  very  thick,  soft,  and 
beaver-like  fur,  and  is  of  a  moderately  dark  brown  co¬ 
lour  above,  and  of  a  subferruginous  white  beneath.  The; 
head  is  flattish,  with  the  mouth  or  snout,  as  has  been  be¬ 
fore  observed,  bearing  an  exact  similitude  to  some  broad- 
billed  species  of  duck  :  round  the  base  is  a  flat,  circular 
membrane,  somewhat  wider  above  than  below.  The  tail 
is  flat,  furry  like  the  body,  rather  short,  obtuse,  with  an 
almost  bifid  termination.  From  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that 
of  the  tail,  the  length  of  this  animal  is  13  inches;  the 
length  of  the  beak,  separately,  is  1  j  inch.  The  legs  are 
very  short,  terminating  in  a  broad  web,  which  on  the  fore 
feet  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  claws, 
but  on  the  hind  feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of 
the  claws.  On  the  fore  feet  are  five  strait,  strong,  and 
sharp-pointed  claws,  the  two  exterior  ones  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  three  middle  ones.  On  the  hind  feet  are 
six  claws,  longer  and  more  inclined  to  a  curved  form  than 
those  on  the  fore  feet :  the  exterior  toe  and  claw  are  much 
shorter  than  the  four  middle  ones;  the  interior,  or  sixth, 
is  seated  much  higher  up  than  the  rest,  and  resembles  a 
strong,  sharp  spur. 

Mr.  Home  has  published  some  observations  on  the 
head  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  in  the  Phil.  Transact, 
for  the  year  IS 00,  Part  2,  and,  differing  from  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Shaw  and  Professor  Blumenbaeh  (who  had  only 
mutilated  specimens  to  judge  from)  describes  it  as  being 
provided  with  teeth. 

In  the  genus  Didelphus ,  we  find  a  new  species,  under 
the  name  of  D.  Ursina. 

It  appears  to  be  the  largest  of  the  whole  Opossum 
tribe,  but,  having  been  very  lately  discovered,  its  history 
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is  as  yet  imperfect.  D\\  Shaw  describes  it  as  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  longish,  suberect,  pale  yellow  fur,  and  by  a 
strong  furrow  dividing  the  nose.  The  native  country-  of 
this  animal,  also,  is  New  Holland;  - 

The  principal  distinctive  characters  among 
ruminating  animals  consist  in  the  horns,  with  which 
their  heads  are  armed.  Citizen  Geoffrey,  in  a  Memoir  on 
the  frontal  processes  of  these  animals,  adduces  distinctions 
more  precise  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  employe 
ed.  In  the  first  place,  the  stag  is  shewn  not  to  differ  so 
much  as  has  commonly  been  supposed  from  the  other  ru¬ 
minating  beasts ;  his  horns  forming  the  same  Dart  as  the 
osseous  processes  of  the  kindred  genera.  The  Giraffe  is 
an  animal  who  never  sheds  the  horn,  because  it  wants  the 
burr,  or  cabbage ,  and  the  vessels,  instead  of  ramifying  on 
the  surface,  penetrate  the  inside.  As  to  the  horns  of  the 
antelope,  they  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  bull, 
sheep,  goat,  <kc. ,  and  form  a  true7  generic  character,  in 
as  much  as  the  bony  elongation  does  not  communicate 
with  the  frontal  sinuses;  and  in  this  respect  they  approach 
more  nearly,  as  in  the  rest  of  their  structure,  to  the  gi¬ 
raffe  and  the  stag,  whilst  in  the  bull,  goat,  &c. ,  it  is  hol¬ 
low  internally,  filled  with  lamina ?,  which  divide  tiie  cavity 
Into  several  compartments,  and  in  immediate  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  frontal  sinuses,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a  continuation.  - 

Mem.  de  la  Soc,  d'1  Hist .  Nat .  p.  91., 

A  new  species  has  been  added  to  tiie  cheek-pouched 
division  of  the  genus  Mus.  its  character  is  thus  given  by 
Dr.  .Shaw  ;  and,  though  the  annual  .approaches  so  nearly 
to  one  or  two  species  described  by  Pallas,  Pennant,  and 
others,  its  knowledge  among  naturalists  will  he  sufficiently 
secured,  by  the  distinctions  drawn  in  Jibe  Doctor’s  de¬ 
scription,  viz.  (£  Mus  (bursarius)  cmereus ,  cauda  tereti 
brevi  subnuda ,  genis  saccatis ,  unguibus  palmarum  maximis 
fossoriisd 9  The  specific  name  lias  its  origin  in  the  pouches 
being  much  larger  than  in  any  other  of  this  tribe.  The 
animal  itself,  from  which  the  description  was  taken,  is 
about  ten  inches  u  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  It  was 
caught  by  some  Indian  hunters  in  the  upper  parts  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Governor  Prescotfe 
of  Quebec.  Linn*  Tr,  vol.  y.  p.  221. 

In 
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In  a  Memoir  *on  the  Ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  by  M.  Cuvier,  this  bird  is  shewn  not  to  be  the 
Ibis  of  Perranlt  and  Buffon  (which  is  a  Tantalus),  nor  of 
Hasselquist  (which  is  an  Ardea),  nor  of  Maillet  (which  is 
a  Vultur);  but  an  undescribed  species  of  a  new  genus 
proposed  by  the  author,  and  called  Numenius.  The 
Tantalus  Ibis ,  of  Linnaeus,  should  remain,  according  to 
Cit,  C. ,  a  separate  genus  with  the  T.  lo  curator,  and  the 
other  Tantalus  of  the  last  editions  be  placed  with  the 
common  Curlew,  under  the  new  generic  name,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  fvdiich  is,  “  Rostrum  grade,  arena  turn,  apice 
infiatumT 

Numenius  Ibis  (of  which  a  figure  as  given  by  Bruce, 
under  the  name  of  the  Abou-hannes)  is  distinguished  by 
its  white  feathers,  naked  head  and  neck,  elongated  fea-' 
thers  of  the  uropygium ,  and  black  bill  and  feet. — (e- NT 
(Ibis)  alb  us,  capite  &(  collo  midis ,  remigibus  pennis  uro - 
pygii  elongatis,  vostro  K  pedibus  nig r is.  ” 

Joiirn.  de  Phys.  Fruct.  An.  8, 

A  very  curious  fact  has  been  made  known  to  natural¬ 
ists,  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Lanxus  Excubitor. 
This  bird  is  commonly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
the  butcher-bird ,  and  in  Germany  by  that  of  neun-toedter 
(nine-killer)  from  its  practice  of  catching  and  sticking  up 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  ot  other  insects,  and  perhaps  ge¬ 
nerally  nine  of  them  in  number,  on  the  branches  of  trees. 
It  had  been  imagined,  that  this  habit  arose  out  of  a  sort 
of  saving  instinct  in  the  creature,  who  might  have  hi 
view  merely  to  prevent  its  prey  from  escaping  until  it 
was  prompted  by  hunger,  or  allowed  by  leisure,  to  de  vom¬ 
it.  Mr.  Keck e welder,  however,  (a  gentleman  of  obser¬ 
vation,  in  America)  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  Lanins  Excubitor ,  and  from  having  found 
that  it  lives  entirely  on  small  birds,  mice,  &c.,  and  re¬ 
marked  it  watching  for  these  animals,  even  when  close  to 
the  insects  which  it  had  stuck  up,  is  persuaded,  that  the 
sagacious  devourer  uses  the  latter  only  as  a  decoy  for  the 
former,  through  the  winter. 

Tr.  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Socjto ol.  iv.  p.  124. 

The  same  accurate  naturalist,  wlio  published  the  first 
description  of  Mus  burs arius,  has  proposed  the  following 
specific  character  for  a  Bird  of  the  Jabiru  Tribe, 

.  f  which 
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which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  before  noticed,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Senegal*  Mr.  Bryer,  a 
surgeon,  of  Weymouth,  was  in  possession  of  the  skin  of 
one  of  this  species,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Linnean 
Society  ;  and  it  was  found  to  differ  essentially,  both  from 
the  common  (Mycteria  Americana )  and  the  New-Holland 
Jabiru  (M.  Australis ).  From  the  latter  of  these  two 
species,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  large  semi-oval,  transpa¬ 
rent  space,  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  upper  man¬ 
dible,  and  this  transparent  substance,  at  its  back  part,  is 
continued  upwards,  in  a  curved  direction,  across  the  fore 
part  of  the  eye.  From  M,  Americana  it  differs,  also,  in 
the  head  being  covered  with  feathers,  which  in  the  former 
are  wholly  wanting.  Beneath  the  base  of  the  bill,  in  this 
very  curious  new  species,  on  the  skinny  or  gular  part,  are 
two  very  small,  pear-shaped,  pendant  wattles,  adhering 
by  very  narrow  necks.  In  the  Sy sterna  Nature,  it  will 
be  remembered,  no  specific  character  of  the  common  Ja- 
bb  •n  is  given,  that  being  then  the  only  known  species, 
Dr.  Shaw  has,  therefore,  formed  the  proper  distinctive 
descriptions  for  ail  three. 

1.  M.  ( Americana )  alba ,  capite  collogue  midis ,  nigris9 
zona  colli  infcrioris  rubra ,  occipite  albido ,  vostro  pedibusque 
gris. 

2.  M.  ( Australis )  alba ,  capite  collogue  viridi-mgris , 
tectricibus ,  pennis  scapular ibus ,  cauclaqice  nigris ,  rostro  ni- 
gro ,  pedibus  rubris. 

3.  M.  (  Senegalensis )  alba .  rostro  apicem  versus  rubra , 
basin  versus  albido ,  fascia  nigra ,  macula  utrinque  femes - 
trataZ 

Linn .  Tr,  vol.  v.  p.  32. 

M.  de  Beauvois  has  described  a  new  animal  belonging 
to  the  Linnean  genus  of  Siren,  from  a  specimen  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Peale,  in  America,  and  aifixes  to 
it  the  name  of  Siren  opErculata.  Its  principal  cha¬ 
racteristic  difference  from  S.  lacertma  or  Linnaeus  (Mud 
Inguana,  of  the  Americans),  or  Mur  ana.  Siren,  of  Gme- 
lin,  is  its  being  provided  with  four  feet,  tuose  behind  ha¬ 
ving  five  toes,  whereas  the  other  species  iias  only  two 
short  fore  feet,  furnished  each  with  four  toes. 

Tr.  of  (he  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  IV.  p.  279. 

Citizens  Mesaize  and  Noel  have  examined  the  small 
fish  of  the  Seine,  vulgarly  called  L’Oeillet  ;  and  asserts 

that 
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that  if  is  only  a  young  sprat,  which  has  migrated  from  the 
sea  into  fresh  water,  Mag.  Emy  doped.  tom.  I.  p.  486. 

The  Rev.  William  Kirby  has  at  length  rendered  his 
very  curious  and  interesting  history  of  the  Wheat-In* 
sect  (Tipula  Tritici)  nearly  complete.  It  is  true,  that 
he  has  not  yet  ascertained  the  male;  but,  as  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  all  the  motions  of  the  female, 
besides  having  discovered  two  new  species  of  Ich- 
neumon,  which  in  conjunction  with  that  described  be¬ 
fore  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions  (vol.  iv.  p.  282.) 
under  the  name  of  T.  TipuLe ,  seem  to  be  intrust- 
ed  with  the  ofhce  of  restraining  within  due  limits  the 
breed  of  that  ravaging  little  insect.  Mr.  Kirby’s  dis¬ 
coveries  must  be  considered  highly  important.  It  appears, 
that  each  sex  is  disclosed  from  the  pupa  in  May,  that  the 
eggs  are  laid  (at  least  this  was  the  case  in  1798)  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  that  the  usual  time  of  the  females 
being  engaged  in  seeking  convenient  nests  is  from  7  to  9 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Twelve  of  these  females  have 
been  observed  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  same  ear.  Al¬ 
though  myriads  of  Tipulce  make  their  appearance  in  the 
evening,  not  one  is  to  be  seen  in  the  morning.  They  re¬ 
pose  on  the  lower  part  of  the  culm  of  the  wheat,  with 
-their  heads  upwards ;  but  when  the  wheat  is  agitated,  they 
will  fly  about,  near  the  ground,  in  great  numbers.  The 
following  is  the  manner  of  depositing  their  eggs  :  They 
-protrude  a  long  retractile  tube,  or  vagina,  which  un- 
sheaths  a  very  lopg,  hair-like,  acideus ,  and  this  last  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  floret  of  the  wheat,  for  the  purpose  of 
puncturing  the  exterior  -valvules  of  the  corolla ,  and  thus 
.  affecting  a  lodgement  for  them,  between  the  latter  and  the 
interior  valvules .  From  all  circumstances”  (says  Mr. 
Kirby)  u  it  seems  to  me  most  probable,  that  these  animals 
do  not  feed  upon  the  pollen  before  it  is  discharged  from 
the  anthers  ;  yet  one  would  think  that  in  this  case  suffi¬ 
cient  must  escape  them  to  fertilize  the  germem  How 
they  prevent  this  I  can  but  conjecture.  As  their  heads 
are  often  immersed  in  the  stigmata ,  and  in  the  down  ob¬ 
servable  on  the  top  of  thegermen,  it  is  possible  they  may 
occasion  an  obstruction  in  those  fine  ducts,  through  which 
the  fertilizing  principle  passes  down  into  the  grain ;  or 
tjiey  may  consume  that  spermatic  moisture  upon  the  stig- 
"Vo l.  I.  I  ma. 
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ma,  without  the  aid  of  which  the  pollen  cannot  perform 
its  office.-  •  ■  *  • 

The  s 
‘  lows,  viz. 

color  thus  mar gine  pilosis .”  The  female  approaches  very 
nearly  to  that  called  by  Fourcroy  and  Villars  T,  immacu - 
-  lata ;  yet  it  differs  in  the  colour,  which  in  the  latter  is 
yellow,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  deep  orange;  and  1\ 

•  tritici,  Mr.  K.  says,  he  has  never  seen  in  gardens,  to 
which- the* other  species  seems  to  be  confined.  The  pris¬ 
matic  hues  adorning  the  wings  of  the  new  Tipula  are  not 
alluded  to  by  Geoffrey  in  his  description  of  T.  immaculata . 
-The  three  species-  of  Ichneumon  discovered  by  Mr.  K. 
are  thus  characterized,  viz. 

y 

1.  4  4  I.  (  inserens)  ater ;  antennis  capitatis ;  abdomine 
la  no  col  at  o  nitido . 

2.  CL  /.  (Tipula)  niger ;  antennis  basi  pedibusquc 
rufis  ■  tibiis  posticis  d avails  apice  nigris ;  abdomine  o bo- 
vat  o. 

3.  u  I.  (penetrans)  nigro-aneus ;  abdomine  atro-c a- 
rules  cento,  compresso ;  am  truncate ,  aculeo  sub-erserto.  ” 

Not  one  of  these  species  measures  one  line  in  length. 
Their  eggs  are  found  contiguous  to  the  larva;  of  the 
Tipula  Tritici ;  but  these  three  enemies  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  insect  have  each  a  different  mode  of  making  their 
attack  ;  the  first  undermines  its  little  fortress,  the  second 
makes  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  the  third  carries  it  by 
•storm.  Linn .  Tr .  voh  v.  p.  96. 


pecific  character  of  T.  tritici  is  given  as  fol- 
( tritici)  rufo-futva ;  oculis  nigris  ;  alls  lacteo-iri - 


Captain  Hardwick  has  described  a  species  of  M.e- 

LOB,  POSSESSING  ALL  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  Spa¬ 
nish  Blistering  Fly  (Melee  Vesicaloria) .  This  insect 
;is  found  in  all  parts  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oude,  in  the 
•East-Indies,  feeding  on  the  cucurbitaceous  plants,  but 
■  in o reffr  e  que  ntly  on  the  species  of  Cucumis  called  by  the 
natives-  Tiiricy .  It  is  of  a  black  colour  (except  the  wings 
and  dijtia) ,  oily-  to  the  touch,  covered  more  or  less  with 
dense  hairs,  and  the  body  is  minutely  pitted.  The  size  is 
about  that  of  Meloe  Proscarahaus ;  and  a  full-grown  in¬ 
sect,  when  dry  and  fit  for  use,  is  to  the  M.  Vcsicatoria  in 
weight  as  4|  to  1 .  In  September,  these  insects  are  full  of 
eggs ;  which  seems  to  be  the  best  state  in  which  they  can 
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be  taken  for  medical  use,  for  they  at  that  time  contain, 
more  abundantly  an  acrid  yellow  oil,  in  which  probably 
resides  their  more  active  property.  This  fluid  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  animal  defends  itself ; 
for,  mt  the  moment  of  being  touched,  a  large  globule  is 
ejected  from  the  knee-joint  of  every  leg,  and  this,  if 
suffered  to  dry  on  the  Angers,  soon  produces  smarting', 
and  sometimes  vesication.  The  colour  of  the  clijtia  varies 
from  an  orange-red  to  a  bright  yellow,  but  this  variety 
does  not  appear  to  constitute  any  variety  of  sex.  This 
species  of  Meloe  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tel-eene  (ex¬ 
pressive  of  its  oily  quality)  among  the  natives,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  its  blistering  properties,  and  these 
are  powerful  enough  to  render  it  probable,  that  this  insect 
may  become  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  native  of  Spain. 

Asiatic  Researches,  voh  v.  oct,  p,  213. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  accession  of  species  to. the 
Helminthic  order,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  minute  re¬ 
searches  of  Muller,  Bloch,  Goeze,  and  others,  the  held  of 
discovery  would  seem  to  be  very  far  from  being  completely 
trodden.  This  remark  will  apply  very  forcibly  to  the 
Genus  Ascaris,  of  which,  though  seventy  species  are 
described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Nature,  the 
bodies  of  animals  have  not  hitherto  revealed  all  that  are 
contained  in  them.  Dr.  Pulteney  has  found,  that  the  in¬ 
testines  of  the  Corvorant  ( Pelecanus  Carbo)  and  Shag  f P. 
tristatus )  are  infested  with  these  worms.  They  lay  coiled 
together  into  a  sort  of  ball  (in  some  instances)  as  large  as 
an  egg,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  were  seen  in  the 
crops  of  twenty  shags,  ail  killed  at  the  same  time,  and 
even  in  those  of  young  birds  of  this  species,  that  had 
never  been  out  of  the  nest. 

Linn.  Tr.  vcL  v.  p.  24. 

Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  has  discovered,  in  Bengal,  a 
new  Animal  belonging  to  the  order  of  Mollus- 
ca;  and  has  given  it  the  name  of  Onchidium ,  from  the 
number  of  little  tubercles  with  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  covered »  It  seems  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  LAmax  (Slug)  of  Linnseus ;  but  the  following  is  the 
generic  character  constituted  by  Dr.  B.,  viz. 

<c  Onchidium.  Brachia  duo  ad  latera  capitis, 
Tentacula  duo.  Os  anticum.  Anus  posticus,  infraP 
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The  only  species  as  yet  discovered,  inhabits  the  leaves 
of  the  Typha  elephantina ,  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  ;  and  it  is 
not,  ‘like  many  others  of  the  worm-kind,  an  hermaphro¬ 
dite  animal,  for  the  sexes  are  never  united  in  the  same 
individual,  Linn.  Tr .  vol.  V.  p.  132,  , 

The  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  explored  by  Mr.  Adams 
(whose  premature  death  will  be  sincerely  regretted  by 
naturalists),  has  been  found  to  yield  many  marine  animals, 
before  unnoticed  and  undescribed.  To  the  genus  Pha- 
langium  is  added  a  new  species,  called  by  Mr.  A.  P<  hir- 
sutum ,  and  distinguished  by  the  flattened,  decagonal  form 
of  the  body ;  to  that  of  Oniscus ,  a  species  called  dent  atm , 
and  described  as  44  O.  abdomme  mtdo ,  ccmda  obtusissima , 
squama  ultima  bidentata  A  to  that  of  Actinia ,  a  beautiful 
species,  which  has  been  found  in  Milford  Haven,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  apertures  of  deserted  shells  of  Mur  ex  despec- 
lus.  This  Actinia  is  distinguished  as  follows,  viz. 

44  A.  (maculata)  coralligora tentaculis  numerosissimis 
retractilibus  brcvibus  alb  is  A  ft  is  longitudinally  sulcatcd, 
having  the  edges  of  the  base  crenated.  As  to  the  colour, 
it  is  on  the  lower  part  of  an  obscure  red,  and  the  upper 
part  is  transparent  white,  marked  with  fine  purple  spots. 
When  expanded,  the  superior  division  of  the  body  seems 
formed  of  fleshy  bars,  placed  in  a  reticulated  manner,  and 
lined  with  a  fine  membrane. 

A  species  of  Scrtularia  was  found  adhering  to  Fuem 
\ nodosus ,  which  seems  most  nearly  allied  to  A  cedrina ,  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  vesicles  not  surrounding  the  stem  in 
any  regular  series,  and  with  respect  to  their  shape,  which 
is  somewhat  club-like.  It  is  thus  described: 

44  S.  (irnbricata)  suhmmosa ,  vesiculis  subdavatis ,  sur- 
siim  inordinate  imbricatisA 

Conferva  rubra  is  discovered  to  produce,  in  Milford 
Haven,  the  new  species  of  Tubidaria,  called  Fla  belli- 
formis.  This  cetalline,  which  is  very  minute,  differs 
from  its  British  congeners  in  habit,  but  agrees  with  them 
in  texture,  and  has  the  appropriate  description  of  44  T. 
fubidis  parallcllis fasciculatis ;  fascieulis  radiatim  dispositisA 
The  rays,  when  examined  under  the  first  magnifier  of 
Ellis’s  microscope,  appear  to  be  composed  of  equal  and 
perfectly  cylindrical  tubes.  To  the  testaceous  tribe  Mr. 
Adams  has  added  some  minute  species  which  had  escaped 

other 
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ther  conchologists  ;  these  are  called  by  him,  Bulla  trun •* 
catciy  B,  denticulate,  B.  punctata ,  B.  emarginata ,  Turbo 
irifasciatus ,  T,  membranaccus ,  Tf  interruptus ,  2".  subrufus , 
II dir  fascia  fa,  Jf,  nitidissima,  II.  bicolor ,  Scopida  oval  is  % 
S.  rcfiexa ,  and  A.  cornea ,  All  the  above  shells  are  well 
figured  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Linmean  Transactions. 

2V<  c/’  Zm,  /She,  voL  v. 

In  a  Memoir,  written  by  Citizen  Lamarck,  this  na¬ 
turalist  has  described  a  new  Species  of  Sepia,  to  which 
he- affixes  the  trivial  name  of  Tuberculata%  from  the  great 
number  of  verruca,  or  conoid  tubercules,  with  which  the 
head,  back,  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  short  brae  Ilia  are 
covered.  The  entire  length  of  the  animal,  including 
the  two  pedunculated  brack ia,  when  stretched  out,  is, 
about  1  decimetre ,  the  body  singly  being  rather  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  these  processes  measured  without  it« 
The  dorsal  bone  is  remarkably  formed.  In  its  anterior 
part  it  is  dilated,  in  the  shape  of  a  spatula ,  but  posteriorly 
it  is  narrowed  to  a  point,  and  covered,  on  its  external  sur¬ 
face,  with  a  coriaceous,  thin,  membrane- like  substance. 
Cit.  L,  proposes  the  following  specific  character,  viz. 

Sepia  dor  so  capitcque  tuber  culatis^  hrackiis  pedimeulatis 
breviuscidis ,  osse  dor  salt  spatidatoB  He  does  not  mention 
what  seas  the  animal  inhabits.  The  two  specimens  from 
which  his  description  was  taken  were  originally  in  the 
collection  of  the  Stadthoider,  hut  transferred  thence  ta 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris. 

Mem ,  delaSoc .  d' Hist.  Nat.,  p,  10. 


Gioeni,  of  Naples,  some  time  ago.  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  trivalvular  shell,  to  which  he  affixed  the 
generic  name  of  Gioeni  a.  Retzius  and  Rruguiere  also* 
on  the  authority  of  so  respectable  a  naturalist,  admitted 
this  new  genus,  the  one  calling  it  T viola  Gioneii.  and  the 
other  Gioenia  Skulk.  Citizen  Braparnaud,  of  Montpel¬ 
lier,  however,  has  ascertained  this  imaginary  shell  to  be 
nothing  mote,  than  the  stomach  of  Bulla  lignaria%  which* 
being  composed  of  a  strong  tendinous  muscle,  uniting 
three  bones  of  an  irregular  form.*  bears  the  appearance  of 
three  testaceous  valves  i  and  the  two  tubes  which  Gioeni 
called  the  trachea  and  the  excretory  tube  are,  the  one 
a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube*  and  the  other  the  ceso^ 
ghagus*  Journ.  de  Phys » Pliuu  An*.  8. 
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The  coast  of  Jamaica  has  been  found  to  produce  one 
of  the  largest  species  of  Tabular  ia  yet  discovered,  audit 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  T.  magnificat  very  appro¬ 
priately  given  (from  its  handsome,  striking  appearance)  by 
Dr,  Shaw,  its  first  diwcriber.  This  species,  the  Doctor 
remarks,  may  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  connectr 
ing  the  genus  Tubularia  with  that  of  A mp nitrite 3  since  it 
makes  a  very  near  approach  to  the  latter,  in  respect  to  the 
form  of  its  body.  It  consists  of  a  simple  whitish  "tube, 
and  very  numerous  tentacnla ,  variegated  with  red  and 
white.  Linn,  Tv*  voh  v,  p.  228. 


Git.  Cuvier,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  naturalist 
that  distinguished  the  vermes  into  two  grand  families,  very 
remote  from  each  other,  in  regard  to  their  organisation 
( viz.  that  of  the  Mollusc  a,  which  are  provided  with  a  heart 
and  circulating  system,  and  that  of  the  Zoopkyia ,  which 
have  neither  the  -  one  nor  the  other),  has  lately  pursued 
the  same  investigations  among  the  Insects  ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  heart  or 
-arteries  in  this  class,  and  that  their  whole  organization  is 
such  as  one  would  expect  to  find,  if  they  had  been  actually 
known  not  to  be  provided  with  such  organs.  Their  nu¬ 
trition,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  carried  on  by  im¬ 
mediate  absorption,  as  is  evidently  the  ease  with  polypes, 
and  other  zoophytes^  which  are  considerably  below  insect^ 
in  respect  to  the  perfection  of  their  organization. 

Mem.  de  la  Soc\  d'Hist ,  Nat.  p.  54. 

t 

A  very  important  service  is  rendered  to  naturalists  by 
-  Citizen  Ghaussier,  who  has  made  known  Means  of  pri;- 

•  SERVING  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  QF  THE  Bo  DIE'S  OF 
Animals,  in  the  forms  which  were  maintained  during 

.  life.  The  process  consists  in  immersing  them  for  some  time 
in  a  solution  of  oxygenated  muriate  of  mercury,  com-* 

•  monly  called  corrosive  sublimate.  They  become,  after 
this  immersion,  as  hard  as  wood,  and  absolutely  proof 

,  against  the  effects  of  the  air,  Jf  the  part  be  injected  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  use  of  the  solution,  it. will  retain  the  colour 
and  freshness  of  the  life.  Cit.  C.  is  inclined  to  think? 
that  this  process  is  the  same  as  was  employed  by  fluysch, 
and  which  naturalists  have  long  sought  to  detect  the  na- 
tg.re  of  in  vain  * 

Mdg «  Ency doped,  tom,  i,  p.  94. 

Citizen 
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Citizen  Daudin,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Ornitholo* 
.gy,  just  published,  has  described  three  species  of  Falcon, 
which  have  not  before  appeared  in  the  works  of  naturalists. 
The  first  is  called  Falco  europogistus  by  our  author,  and 
was  killed  in  Carolina  by  Citizen  Bose.  The  length  of 
the  bird  is  16  inches,  and  its  colour  is,  for  the  most  part, 
cinereous;  the  breast,  however,  is  of  a  ferruginous  white, 
and  the  feathers  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  and  of  the 
thighs  are  quite  white;  -the  iris,  tarsi,  and  toes,  yellow ;  the 
claws  brown.  The  second  Falco  testaceus  is  about  21  inches 
in  length  ;  the  biliblueish;  the  iris  yellow ;  the  head  and 
hack  of  a  testaceous  brown,  with  the  roots  of  the  feathers 
marked  with  black ;  the  edges  of  the  scapulary  and  uro- 
pygiai  feathers  reddish ;  throat  and  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  white;  the  tail,  which  extends  but  little  beyond  the 
wings,  brown  on  the  upper  part,  and  whitish,  with  5 
transverse  blackish  bands,  underneath;  the  tarsi  short  and 
yellow,  as  well  as  the  toes  ;  and  the  claws  black.  It  has 
been  seen  only  once,  and  then  by  Van  Ernest,  in  the  isle 
of  Java  ;  but  this  gentleman  does  not  think  it  resident  in 
any  of  the  Sunda  islands.  The  third,  named  Falco  inter - 
yiiztus,  was  also  found  by  Cit.  Bose  in  Carolina,  and  is 
considered  by  him  as  being  nearly  allied  to  the  common 
European  merlin :  it  differs  only  in  being  of  a  smaller  size, 
and  in  respect  to  some  of  the  colours  with  which  its  fear 
thers  are  marked.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  national 
collection  of  France,  Our  author  describes  also  two  new 
species  of  Striae,  one  killed  in  the  isle  of  Portorico,  in 
America,  (and  seen  likewise  at  Cayenne,)  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  thus,  viz .  The  length  7  inches ;  the  bill  of  an  ashen 
grey,  or  brown ;  the  plumage  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bird  of  a  fallow  brown,  with  a  white  mark  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  and  on  the  lower  white,  every  feather  having 
a  longitudinal  patch  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  somewhat 
lyrated ;  the  wings  cover  the  tail;  the  tarsi  elongated* 
naked,  and  brownish,  like  the  toes ;  and  the  claws  are  black' 
ish.  Captain  Baudin,  so  well,  known  by  his  taste  for 
Natural  History,  killed  the  other  new  species  of  Si  rise, 
fn  Trinidad  Island;  and  it  is  now  deposited,  as  well  as  the 
former,  in  the  Paris  Museum.  It  is  named  4V  Phcdceno* 
ides ,  and  described  as  being  about  6  inches  in  length;  as 
having  a  blackish  bill,  fallow  plumage  (the  sub.-alaiy  hea¬ 
thers  marked  with  six  white  spots)  on  the1  under  part  of 
the  body,  and  variegated  with  red  and  white  on  the  up-* 
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per;  as  haring  a  short  tail,  covered  by  the  wings:  fea- 
thered  tarsi;  hairy  toes,  of  a  reddish  colour ;  and  blackish 
claws. 

We  have  the  addition  of  three  noii-clescript  species  to 
the  genus  Corax ,  of  our  author,  viz.  1,  C\  borealis ,  a  very 
large  bird,  with  black  and  white  plumage,  found  in  the 
isles  of  Ferrok  2.  C,  Candidas ,  which  is  wholly  white, 
several  times  found  in  the  north  of  Europe.  3,  C.  crucu 
rostra.  What  characterised  the  specimen  brought  from 
Portorico;  and  this  specimen,  perhaps  the  only  one  seen 
by  Cit.  Daudin,  may  be  only  an  accidental  deformity:  it 
is  the  crossing  of  the  two  mandibles  one  on  the  other,  in 
which  the  specific  difference  is  made  to  consist. 

A  new  Corvus ,  named  Paradoxus ,  and  well  figured, 
is  described  from  a  specimen  brought  to  the  National 
Museum  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  distinguished  princi¬ 
pally  by  its  long  tail,  which  has  a  white  spot  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  feathers,  and  by  its  brownish  grey  nails, 
the  hind  one  considerably  longer  and  more  arched  than 
the  others. 

The  remaining:  new  species  of  the  two  volumes  are, 
Icterus  wstaneus,  nearly  allied  to  Orioltis  virehs,  of  Gme-* 
lin’s  edit,  of  the  Syst.  Nat.;  Loxia  fuliginosa,  which  is. 
of  about  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  Loxia  gfossa,  of 
Linnaeus,  arid  a  native  of  America,  The  bill  is  black ; 
plumage  of  a  deep  blueish  bl  own,  almost  uniformly :  feet 
blackish;  and  claws  black,  L.  supcrciUosa ,  from  Holland, 
and  not  unlike  Loxia  minntay  of  Linnaeus.  This  bird  is 
more  than  4  inches  in  length  ;  hill  black  ;  plumage  deep 
brown  above,  and  of  a  clear  ruddy  colour  below ;  throat 
and  anal  feathers  white.  L,  ochrocephala ,  seen  alive  by  M, 
Van  Ernest  in  Holland,  whither  it  had  been  brought  front 
the  coast  of  Cochin-China.  Its  shape  and  cry  resemble 
those  of  our  greenfinch.  The  length  is  somewhat  more 
than  5  inches  ;  bill  blackish,  with  the  base  of  the  inferior 
mandible  of  a  pale  grey  ;  tipper  part  of  the  head  and  heck 
of  a  reddish  colour,  tinged  with  brown  ;  The  large  sub- 
alary  feathers  brown  edged  with  straw  colour ;  under 
part  of  the  body  approaching  to  the  'same  colour ;  tail  a 
little  forked  and  blackish,  with  an  ash  coloured  termina¬ 
tion  ;  feet  of  a  clear  brown,  with  blackish  claws,  tne 
bind  one  longest  and  most  curved.  L.  frontalis ,  a  native 
of  Senegal,  and  of  -which  many  are  to  be  seen  alive  at 
Paris*  resembles  ffingilla  Angolensis  of  Linnaeus.  It 

about 
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about  4§  inches  in  length  ;  bill  pale  grey  ;  front  and 
corners  of  the  month  adorned  with  small,  black  feathers, 
each  terminated- by  a  white  point ;  feathers  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  a  cinereous  grey,  palest  at  the  edges  ; 
throat  and  under  part  of  the  body  white;  feet  pale  grey, 
as  also  the  claws.  Loirui  Mys(ac^af  a  beautiful  species 
seen  by  M.  Van  Ernest  at  -Batavia,.  but  it  had  been 
brought  from  Cochin-China.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 
nearly  3  inches;  hill  of  a  reddish  brown  Colour,  but  the 
extremities  of  the  mandibles  black  ;  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  reddish  brown;  throat,  and  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  pale  grey  ;  upper  part  of  the  body ,  wings, 
and  tail,  brown,  slightly  tinged  with  olive  green;  lower 
part  whitish  grey,  especially  on  the  anal  and  tibial  feathers : 
feet  of  a  pale  carnation  colour,  with  greyish  claws, 

Tra  ile  d1  Ornithologiepar  F.  M.  Dtiudin,  2.  tomes. 


Citizen  Olivier  has  lately  read  to  the  National  In* 
stitute  of  France  some  new  Observations  relative 

TO  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  TME  JERBOA  (MhiS  JacullLSj  of 

Lintueiis)  and  more  full  description  of  the  species  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  great  Swedish  naturalist  under  the  name  of 
AL  Lohgipes ,  improperly  confounded  with,  the  M. 
Meridianus,  of  Pallas,  The  Jerboa  is  usually  represented 
on  medals  standing  erect.  Ancient,  as  well  as  modern 
naturalists  have  also  considered  this  little  animal  as  a 
biped,  that  is,  as  Walking  only  on  the  two  hind  feet.  This 
error  is  recti  hod  by  Citizen  Olivier,  whose  actual  obser¬ 
vation  agrees  perfectly  with  the  conformation  of  the  Jer¬ 
boa,  Which  does  not  admit  of  its  continuing  long  erect  ori 
the  tarsi.  In  the  Amlin  (Mm  Jamlus ,  of  Pallas)  the 
gldns  penis  is  foUnd  to  be  covered  with  spihose  papilla 9 
almost  strait,  and  directed  forwards. — The  description 
given  by  Cit.  O,  of  a  small  species  which  he  found  in  Egypt,, 
answers  perfectly  to  Aim  Lmgiftes }  except  that  it  has 
5  toes,  whereas  the  Linnemi  species  is  described  as  having 
only  4;  but  Cit,  G.  imagines -that  the  fifth  toe  might; 
easily  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Linnaeus,  as  it  is 
extremely  short.  In  order  to  remove  the  confusion  in  the 
synonymes  of  authors,  the  French  naturalist  proposes  the 
following  specific  distinctions,  Viz. 

j.  **  Dipus  (Ctifcr)  ptdibus  posticis  teirudactyiis* 

2.  I)-.  (G cr boa)  pedibus  posticis  tridactylis. 

3.  1)*  ( Ahctagn)  ptdibtis  jpmtms  pmUdMlytis  Utem* 
Him  mulio  brwi&UU^^ 
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4,  1).  (Gerbillus)  supra  flames,  Siibtus  albusi  pedibus 
pik&is  pentadactylis  digitus,  sub  ce  quadbits 

Mag,  gEncy  doped,  tom,  ii,  An.  3.  p.  516, 

The  naturalists  of  France  derived  great  advantages, 
when  Holland  fell  ijifco  .the  power  of  their  countrymen, 
from  the  opportunities  which  were  afforded  them  of  in¬ 
specting  the  rich  museum  of  the  Stadtholder,  Cuvier’s 
attention  was  more  particularly  directed  to  two  elephants’ 
heads,  which  having  examined  with  some  nicety,  he 
found  to  exhibit  characters  that  warrant  their  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  two.  distinct  species.  One  of  them, 
from  Ceylon,  he  remarked' differed  from  the  other  (which 
came  from  the.  Cape)  in  respect'  hot  only  to  the  general 
contour  of  the  forehead,  but  to  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  which 
last  he  w.as  at  length  induced,  as  Blumenbach  and  others, 
to.  constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  elephants 
in  general,  and  extending  his  enquiries  to  such  as  we  know 
only  by  their  fossil,  exuvice ,  he  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  specific  descriptions,  viz, 

<£  EUphas  Capensis ,  f route  convexa,  lamellis  molar 
rium  rJiomboidalibiis. ' 

Eg  Indicus,  f route  plmo-eencava  lamellis  rnolarium 
greuatis.  undatis. 

•  -  E .  Mammonteifs,  maxilla  obtusiore ,  lamellis  rnolarium 
tenulibusrectis.  * . 

E,  Americanos ,  violaribus  multi-cuspidebus9  lamellis 
post  Detritionem  quadrilobaiis E 

C.  Curvier  has,  since  the  publication  of  his  Memoir, 
discovered  several  new  species  of  elephants,  differing  not 
only,  from  the  fossil  ones  hitherto  described,  but  from  all 
living  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  of 
them  is  found  in  Peru,  and  other  countries,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  elephant ,  of  the  Ohio  :  Another  has  been 
discovered  in  the  strata  of  the  black  mountain,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  L’Herauit :  A  third  is  found  at  Comminge  ; 
And  fragments  of  the  fourth  abound  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  Mem .  deVJnst.  tom.  ii.  p.  22. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  .fish  commonly  known 
among  icthblogists  by  the  name  of  Cobite  Anableps ,  or 
Great  Eyes,  (gros  yeux)  of  Cayenne,  was  peculiarly  fa¬ 
voured,  above  all  other  animals,  with  respect  to  its 
organs  of  vision,-— that  it  was  actually  furnished  with  no 

has  at  length 
made 
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made  known  the  real  structure  of  these  supposed  quadru¬ 
ple  organs.  It  appears,  that  there  is  but  one  eye  on 
each  side,  and  neither  of  them  has  more  than  one  crvsr 
tailine  humour,  one  vitreous  humour,  and  one  retina, 

Citizen  Alex.  Brongniart,  in  the  month  of  Fructidor 
last,  found  three  specimens  of  a  very  small  insect,  the 
shape  and  some  characters  of  which  were  not  referable  to 
any  known  genus  of  the  entomological  class.  These  speci¬ 
mens  were  discovered  under  a  lump  of  earth  in  the  forest 
of  Montmorency.  Cit.  B.  describes  the  new  insect 
under  the  name  of  Basycerus  Sulcatus-,  and  the  fol¬ 
io  wing  is  the  generic  character,  viz.  -  Antenrue  slender, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  remarkable  for  two  ar¬ 
ticulations  at  their  bases,  and  four  bristly  globular  arti¬ 
culations  at  their  extremities  :  hood  projecting,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  mouth:  body  oval,  convex,  with  an  hexa¬ 
gonal  corselet :  Tarty  filiform.”  The  tribe  to  which 
Pacycevus  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied,  as  to  form 
and  habit,  is  the  Diaper ice  ;  but  the  shape  of  the  Antemuz 
is  very  different.  In  regard  to  the  corselet,  it  has  some 
relation  to  the.  Se-pidite.  This  new  insect  is  about  two  .mil- 
Umctres  in  length,  and  in  colour  a  sort  of  fallow  chesnut. , 

Its  antenna ?,  which  are  placed  before  the  eyes,  are 
composed  of  eleven  articulations,  the  two  first  large  and 
globular,  and  the  five  intermediate  ones  so  delicate,  that 
they  would  not  be  distinguishable,  were  not  each  a  little 
swollen  at  one  of  its  extremities  ;  they  are  clothed  with 
very  long,  slightly  divergent  bristles.  The  corselet, 
which  is  transversal,  larger  than  the  head,  and  narrower 
than  the  elytra ,  is  distinctly  hexagonal.  The  elytra  are 
convex,  and  embrace  the  abdomen.  The  tarsi  are  with 
difficulty  to  be  counted,  even  with  a  miscroscope ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  three,  the  first  of  which  is  almost  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  joint,  and  the  third,  which  is  much  longer, 
is  unguiculated .  In  its  movements,  this  insect  resem¬ 
bles  the  lucifugte  tribe  (such  as  the  plays,  Tenebrio,  &c.) 
being  extremely  slow. 

Bulletin  des  Sciences  Prair,  An.  3. 

A  new  species  of  Ichneumon  has  been  discovered,  by 
Citizen  Latreille,  adhering,  to  an  oak  leaf,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris,  and  is  described  by  him  under  the 
name  of  I.  Pendulator,  from  the  singular  manner  in 

which 
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which  the  shell  of  its  nympha  is  suspended  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  leases.  The  suspensory  substance  is 
silky,  filiform  twisted,  and  about  a  centimetre  in  length . 
The  nympha  itself  is  of  an  oval  shape,  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  a  little  transparent,  and  consisting  also  of  silky 
filaments ;  those  at  the  base  disposed  in  a  curl,  from 
which  issues  the  pedicle.  As  to  the  species  produced 
from  it,  the  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  the  antenna 
and  extremity  of  the  tarsi  blackish  ;  the  posterior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  corselet,  and  the  first  ring  of  the  abdomen, 
quite  black.  The  following  is  the  specific  character 
as  given  by  Citizen  Latreiile,  viz* 

u  1  (pendulator)  pallide ferrugineus ,  antennis fuslis ; 
abdomine  elliptico ,  pedunculato ;  segmento  prime  nigra , 
striata Bulletin  des  Sciences.  Fruct.  An.  8, 

The  same  naturalist  has  given  a  new  genus  of  insects, 
which  he  denominates  Pelecinus  :  It  appertains  to  the 
Linnaean  order  of  Hymenoptera .  The  insect  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  new  genus  has  hitherto  been  placed 
under  that  of  Ichneumon ,  with  the  trivial  name  of  Poly - 
cerator ,  and  has  been  figured  by  Drury,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Jamaica.  Citizen  L.  received  his  spe¬ 
cimen  from  the  United  States  of  America,  being  presented 
with  it  by  Citizen  Beauvois.  The  character  of  the  genus 
Pelicinus  is  thus  fixed,  viz.  a  Antenna  filiform,  with 
twelve  very  indistinct  articulations,  and  inserted  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  head :  upper  lip  large,  membranous, 
and  rounded  :  mandibles  very  strong,  and  much  toothed  ; 
jaws  terminated  by  two  membranous  lobes,  one  external 
larger,  and  rounded,  the  other  internal,  small,  and 
pointed,  and  bearing  each  a  very  long  palpa ,  with  six 
nearly  cylindrical  articulations,  the  lowest  being  the 
smallest :  under  lip  conical  and  coriaceous  underneath, 
with  three  distant,  obtuse,  almost  equal  divisions,  which 
form  a  kind  of  digitation,  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  a 
palpa  ori  each-side,  nearly  filiform,  with  four  articulations, 
and  much  shorter  than  the  maxillary  palpal  The  ab¬ 
domen  resembles  that  of  the  Sphex  and  Pompilus,  of  Fa- 
bricius.  The  specimen  examined  by  Citizen  L.  was 
a  male,  and  he  does  not  know  whether  the  female  be 
provided  with  an  aculeus9  or  not.  The  only  species  of 
PAccinus  hitherto  known  is  P.  polycerator.  Citizen  Bosq 
has  always  met  with  it  in  Carolina,  by  the  water’s  side. 

Citizen 
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Citizen  Bose  had,  a  long  time  ago,  observed  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Pu lex,  which  lived  on  moles;  but  he  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  describe  it,  and  it  was  lost  out  of  his  collection. 
He  has,  however,  lately  met  with  it  again  on  the  Myoxm 
nitela ,  of  Linnaeus.,  and  made  it  known  to  naturalists, 
as  a  third  and  new  species  of  the  above  genus.  The 
colour  and  shape  are  the  same  as  in  the  common  P,  initans , 
except  that  the  superior  part  of  the  second  ring  has  a 
row  of  very  black,  short  down.  Citizen  B.  proposes  to 
characterize  it  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  P. 
initans ,  vertice  fascia  n igraP  The  down  resembles  a  band, 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  trivial  name  of fasciatus,  by 
which  it  will  now  be  distinguished. 

Bulletin  ties  Sciences ,  Brum .  An.  9. 

'M. 
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toe,- — Elastic  Gum.— Effects  of  Camphor.— V a nquelin 
on  the  Malaie  of  Lime. —  Van  Mons  on  Rhus  Rad  leans. 

■ — Meno cotyledons. — Vanquelin  on  the  Sap  of  Vegeta¬ 
bles,— New  Species  of  Senebira. — Dr.  Smith's  Flora 
Britannica .  — -7  wo  Species  ofT r  Romanes, — -New  Species 
t of  Cryptogamia . — Vantenat  Genus  Phallis. — New 
Plants  by  Buchanan. — New  Species  of  Nymphxa. — 
New  Plants  by  Vcntenat. — On  the  E pig  sea  Ripens.— 
Raymond  on  £  arisen. —New  Plants  by  Roxburgh, 

A  singular  vegetable  production  has  been  acci* 
dentally  discovered,  adhering  to  the  stem  of  a  large 
fuc us,  sent  by  Governor  Hunter  from  New  South  Wales. 
It  has  .been  placed  by  Colonel  Yelley  in  the  genus  Con - 
firm,  and  described  as  44  C,  umbilicata  fronde  dilatata , 
filarneniis  reticulatis ,  centro  r  a  die  all  P  The  texture  being 
of  a  filamentous  nature,  and  the  ramifications  resembling 
the  veins  of  a  leaf,  it  at  first  might  be  suspected  to  be  the 
skeleton  o£  such  substance,  but.  as  the  rainnles,  however 
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Varied  in  their  direction ,  unite  with  the  main  stem  at 
regular  joints,  and  as  in  tiie  interstices  small  subacute  spi- 
rmies  frequently  appear,  it  is  not  improperly,  perhaps* 
however  singular  in  its  mode  of  growth,  considered  as  a 
real  Conferva .  The  whole  plant  has  a  sombre  green  tint. 

Linn .  Tr.  vol.  v.  p.  169. 

The  ambiguity  in  which  the  history  of  that  remark¬ 
able  vegetable  production,  the  Orchesion  long  grass ,  has 
hitherto  been  involved,  appears  at  length  to  be  removed 
by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Mat  on ,  who  has  found  that  it 
is  neither  a  peculiar  species*,  nor  any  one,  exclusively 
of  such  as  were  before  known,  but  that  though  every 
plant  inhabiting  the  spot  assumes  a  very  extraordinary 
JuXuriaiiey,  this  meadow  does  not  yield  any  that  may 
not  generally  be  found  in  other  similar  situations.  He 
attributes  this  luxuriancy  to  the  frequent  submersion  of 
the  soil  bv  Hoods,  which  would  seem  to  be  of  a  tern- 
perature,  at  first  somewhat  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  also  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself,  which 
consists  of  a  bed  of  small  loose  siliceous  pebbles,  scantily 
covered  with  mould,  and  retaining  moisture  in  their  in¬ 
terstices  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Linn .  Tr.  vol.  v.  p.  28. 

Dr.  CarradOri,  of  Pavia,  has  made  some  curious  dis¬ 
coveries  ,  relat  ive  to  T  r  e  m  e  l  l  a  No  s  t  o  c ,  the  1  fist  dry  of 
this  plant  had  long  been  extremely  confused  and  ambigu¬ 
ous.  Dr.  C.  finds,  that  it  undergoes  no  fewer  than  six 
metamorphoses,  which  seem  to  depend  principally  on  the 
degree  of  humidity  and  on  the  temperature,  according  to 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  assume  the  form  of  Tr  amelia, 
lichenoides ,  of  Linnaeus,  (Lichen  tremelloides ,  of  Lamarck) 
Lichen  gelatinosns,  L .  crispus ,  a  red  variety  of  Z.  rapes tris, 
and  Z.  gramdatus.  When  arrived  at  a  certain  ag-e,  with- 
out  having*  undergone  any  transformation,  the  Nos  toe 
cannot  be  changed,  and  if  it  has  been  transformed  at  a 
tender  age,  it  will  not  return  to  the  primitive  state. 

Ann .  de  Chimie ,  tom.  34.  p.  190. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  island,  and  also  Sumatra,  are  found 
to  produce  an  elastic  gum  ;  possesingall  the  properties  of 
the  American  caont-chouc.  Its  discovery  was  entirely  ac¬ 
cidental.  Our  countrymen  being  employed  in  clearing 

their 
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their  way  through  the  underwood  of  some  forests  before 
unexplored,  and  cutting  away  the  impeding  branches  with 
cutlasses,  accidentally  divided  a  vine,  from  which  a  milky 
juice  exuded,  and  this  juice  di'ying  on  the  blades  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  elastic.  The  vine  itself  is  described  as  being 
generally  about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  arm,  and  covered 
with  a  strong  ash-coloured  bark,  much  cracked  and  divided 
longitudinally.  It  has  joints  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  these  often  send  forth  roots,  but  seldom 
branches,  the  stem  trailing  on  the  ground  to  a  great 
length.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  plant  does 
not  confine  itself  to  creeping,  but  at  last  rises  upon  the 
•highest  trees  into  the  open  air.  The  feet  of  the  mountains, 
when  covered  with  a  red  sandy  clay,  and  completely 
shaded,  were  found  to  produce  it  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
Mr.  Howison  (by  whom  some  account  of  the  vine  is  given 
in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches)  says,  that 
he  could  never  succeed  in  tracing  it  to  the  top,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  ascending  among  inaccessible  branches  of 
trees ;  but  its  course  on  the  ground  has  led  him  some¬ 
times  the  length  of  two  hundred  paces.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
lias  procured  specimens  from  the  W.  Coast  of  Sumatra, 
which  exhibit  the  flowers.  The  usual  method  of  drawing 
off  the  milk  is  by  wounding  the  bark  deeply  in  different 
places  ;  but  a  single  person  cannot  collect  more  than  one 
quart,  in  this  way,  in  two  days.  A  more  expeditious 
mode  (which,  however,  is  destructive  to  the  vine)  seems 
to  be  cutting  it  in  pieces,  about'  two  feet'  long,  and 
placing  under  both  ends  vessels  to  receive  the  milk'  The 
oldest  vines  yield  the  best  milk,  the  consistence  of  which 
is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  thick  cream,  and  two-thirds 
of  its  weight  are  gum.  There  appears  to  be  a' great’ re¬ 
semblance  between  this  liquor  and  animal  milk,  for  either 
after  spontaneous  decomposition,  or  the  addition  of  acids, 
the  former  separates,  like  the  latter,  'into  caseous  and 
serous  parts,  and  an  oily  or  butyrous  matter  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  gum,  as  soon  as  this  gum  lias  attained 
its  solid  form.  Mr.  H.  has  preserved  the  thickened 
milk  for  a  considerable  time,  when  ' it  was  effectually 
excluded  from  the  air ;  and,-  without  any  preparation, 
it  has  been  kept  tolerably  good,  in  bottles,  upwards  of 
one  year.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  many  ve¬ 
getables  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  yield  a* milky  juice, 
similar  in  its  properties  to  that  of  the  Caout-chouc,— 
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for  example,  A  r  to  car  pus  inicgrifolia,  Ficus  rdigiosa ,  ft. 
Indica,  Uecropia  pcltata,  ike.  but  Dr.  Roxburgh  says, 
he  has  not  found  the  gum  of  any  of  these  approach  so 
nearly.,  in  all  its  properties,  to  that  of  America,  as  what 
is  yielded  by  foe  newly  discovered  vine.  The  Doctor 
proposes  to  call  the  latter  Urceola  el  as  tic  a,  and  de~ 


scribes  it  as  ioiio.ws,  viz. 


u  Gen .  Cha.  Calyx  beneath  foe  toothed  ;  corol  one- 
petaled,  pitcher-shaped,  with  its  contracted  mouth  five- 
toothed  ;  nectary  entire,  surrounding  the  gums;  follicles 
two,  round,  drupaceous  ;  seeds  numerous,  immersed  in 
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“  Spec.  Char.  Shrubby,  twining,  leaves  opposite, 
oblong,  panicles  terminal.” 


Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  discovered  that 
;  sti  M  u  la  nt  e  F  fe  c  t  s  < of  C A  M  RH  o  R  are  n ot .  c onfined 


to  the  animal  machine,  but  that  they  are  very  visible  in 
many  vegetables.  He  put  apiece  of  the  woody  stem  of 
LiriodTndron  tulipifera  (tulip-tree),  with  one  .flower  and 
two  leaves,  into  eight  ounces  of  water,  with  which  he 
had  triturated  one  scruple  <tx  good  camphor.  In  com¬ 
paring  this  stem  and  its  appendages  with  foe  remainder 
of  the  branch,  which  was  played  in  water  unimpregnated 
with  camphor,  the  Doctor  was  struck  with  an  unusually 
lively  appearance  of  the  if  lower  of  the  former,  whereas 
the  others,  though  they  -enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  were  sensibly  drooping  ;  the  leaves 
also  of  the  stein  immersed  in -the  camphorated  water  be¬ 
came  considerably  elevatedripon  the  foot-staiks,  and  those, 
of  the  calypc  were  remarkably  reflected,  rigid,  and  elastic. 
The  internal  -.surface  of  the  petals  -perspired  copiously ; 
but  .no  such  .appearance  was  discoverable  on  the  parent 
branch.  The  stimulated  plant  continued  in  vigour  for 
two  whole. days,;  the  mother  did  not  .live  longer  than  half 
that  -tune.  .  Similar  experiments  were  made  on  Iris 
psmdaconiS ,  and  other  plants,  with  similar  results.  Nitre, 
though  ptherwisp  acting  as  a  stimulus  on  the  vegetable 
.constitution,  does  not  appear  to  Dr.  Barton  to  be  so 
wholesome  in  its  effects,  as  camphor,  a  few  grains  of  it 
producing  an  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  Kaimia  latifolia , 
which,  the  Doctor  compares  to  that  of  sphacelus ,  or  mor¬ 
tification  in.  animals. 

Ti\  of  the  Am,  Fhil,  Soc .  vol.  iv.  p.  232. 

Citizen 
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Citizen  Vauquelin  has  discovered  the  presence  of 
the  Malate  of  Lime  in  several  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  mixed  sometimes  with  the  saccharine  part, 
sometimes  with  mucilage,  and  at  other  times  with  both 
together.  Mesembryanthemum  edule  is  found  to  contain 
a  very  large  portion  of  this  malate,  which  is  contained 
also  in  other  species  of  that  genus,  in  Sempervivum  tec  to- 
non ,  Sedum  album ,  acre,  &  Telephium ,  several  species 
of  Crassula ,  all  the  cotyledons  which  Citizen  G.  has 
examined,  and  in  various  plants  of  the  succulent  tribe. 
Citizen  Deserres  has  detected  it  in  Cactus  Opuntia? 
Agave  Americana ,  and  in  a  species  of  aloe,  the  juice  of 
which  resembles  in  odour  the  succotrine  aloes.  When¬ 
ever  a  precipitate  is  formed  from  the  juice  of  a  plant  by 
the  oxalate  of  ammoniac,  and  when  in  addition  to  this 
property,  a  deposition  takes  place  with  the  acetite  of 
lead,  readily  soluble  in  acetous  acid,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  juice  contains  malate  of  lime. 

Ann.  dc  Chimie ,  No.  104,  p»  153, 

By  some  chemical  experiments  lately  made  by  Ci¬ 
tizen  Van  Mons,  on  the  Rhus  radio ans  (which  Citizen 
Bose,  during  his  stay  in  Carolina,  found  to  be  the  same 
plant  as  R.  Tocicodendron )  of  Linnaeus,  it  appears,  that 
the  predominating  substance  in  this  vegetable  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  hydro-carbonate  of  an  extremely  combustible  na¬ 
ture,  which  exists  in  the  stalk  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and 
that  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  small 
quantity  of  green  fecida,  scarcely  any  resin,  and  very  little 
gummy  matter. 

Ann.  de  Chimie,  No.  103.  t.  xxxv.  p.  183, 

In  a  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Monocotyledones , 
Citizen  Desfontaines  has  shewn,  that  the  whole  interior 
part  of  these  plants  (which  have  one  seminal  leaf,  such  as 
the  palms,  asparagus,  rushes,  &c.)  is  composed  of  me¬ 
dullary  matter,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  some  longitu¬ 
dinal  fibres.  The  monocotyledones  are  solid  only  on  the 
surface,  where  the  fibres  are  collected  and  condensed ; 
but  in  the  dicotyledones,  the  surface  is  composed  of  a 
slender  epidermis,  though  the  inside  has  considerable 
solidity. 

Mem.  dc  V Inst.  Nat.  tom.  i.  p.  478, 

Professor  Proust,  whose  experiments  agree  with 
Vol.  1.  *  K  those 
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those  of  Sel  l  cole,  respecting  the  presence  of  Man¬ 
ganese  in  the  Ashes  of  Vegetables*  has  ascer¬ 
tained  that  this  mineral  is  contained  in  incinerated  hr, 
calendula,  holly,  vine,  and  fig-tree*  The  ashes  of  the 
last  mentioned  vegetables,  indeed,  consist  almost  wholly 
of  $  ilex'.  Those  of  kelp  are  found  to  contain  scarcely  any 
siliceous  earth,  but  a  great  quantity  of  iron,  and  some 
magnesia.  Indigo  has  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia  in 
its  composition. 

Citizen  Vauqnelin  has  analyzed  the  Sap  of  various 
vegetables  with  the  fo Slowing  results,  viz, 

1.  Sap  of  Ulrnus  campestris ,  or  elm,  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain,  out  of  1.039  kilogrammes , 

Carbonate  of  lime  0.795  grammes 
Vegetable  matters  1.060 
Acetite  of  potash  9. 240 

Subsequent  experiments  have  produced  acetite  of  limer' 
and  some  traces  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 

2.  Sap  of  Fagas  sylvestris ,  or  beech,  is  found  to 
contain,  uncombined  acetous  acid,  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
acetite  of  lime,  and  acetite  of  potash. 

3.  Sap  of  Carp  inns  sylvestris,  or  hornbeam,  yielded 
acetous  acid,  and  when-  evaporated,  an  extract  which 
appeared  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  completely  formed 
ammoniac,  acetite  of  chalk,  and  a  colouring  matter. 

4.  Sap  of  Betida  alba ,  or  birch,  yielded  acetous  acid, 
like  the  others.  Evaporated  it  gave  a  saccharine  residuum. 

5.  Sap  of  Horse  Chesnut,  evaporated,  yielded  a  good 
deal  of  nitrated  potash  ;  and  when  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  a,  third  or  fourth  part  of  water,  was  poured  on  the 
former,  the  odour  of  acetous  acid  was  perceived. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  the,  saps  examined  by  Ci¬ 
tizen  Vauquelin  contain  acetous  acid.  Carbonic  acid 
was  also  dissovered  in  them,  but  generally  uneombined. 

Journal  cle  Plujsiq.  Niv .  An.  S. 

In  the  new  genus  of  Sene  bier  A  constituted  by 
M.  Decandolie,  of  Geneva,  a  species  is  described  which 
has  hitherto  been  anonymous  in  the  herbaria  of  the  French 
botanist.  It  was  brought  from  Madagascar  by  Com- 
merson,  and  is  distinguished  from  its  only  congener, 
A.  pinnatifida  (  Lepidmm  didymum ,  of  Linnaeus)  by  its 
leaves  being  entire,  and  the  racemi  terminal  — — 

2  Sene  bier  a. 
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“  Sene  bier  a  ( integrifofia)  foliis  integris  rOcemis  terminal 
UbusP 

Mem .  delaSoc .  d'ffist .  iVkL  p  144. 

The  botanical  world  has  at  length  been  presented 
by  Dr .  Smith  with  t  w  o  volu  mes  of  his  Flora  Britannic  a, 
a  work  which  will  certainly  confer  as  lasting  a  reputation 
on  its  author,  as  it  will  be  eminently  serviceable  and  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  scientific  student.  Very  important  altera¬ 
tions  are  made,  both  in  the  arrangement  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  species.  Our  islands  are  also  shewn  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  many  more  than  were  known  either  to  Hudson 
or  Withering,  and  we  find  one  which  had  never 
been  before  described  or  noticed  by  any  botanist,  viz. 
Pea  flexuosa ,  which  is  characterized  as  u  P.  panicula 
flexuosa ,  spiculis  trifloris ,  glumis  cvatis  basi  villo  c  annex  is 
stipulis  omnibus  conncxisP  It  is  distinguished  from  P. 
alpina,  chiefly  by  a  glaucous  colour,  a  more  leafy  stalk, 
the  leaves  being  also  narrower,  more  pointed,  rough  on 
the  upper  surface,-— longer  sheaths,  fiexuos  peduncles, 
and  narrower  gimme  connected  at  the  base  by  down.  This 
new  grass  was  found  on  Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland,  where  it 
dowers  in  July,  by  Mr.  Mackay. 


In  the  new  description  of  the  order  of  Filioes, 
commenced  by  the  late  celebrated  Hedwig,  we  find  two 
species  of  Trichomanes ,  which  had  not  been  before  no¬ 
ticed.  The  author  describes  the  first  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  6C  T.  (hymenoides)  repens ,  frondiculis  lo¬ 
tahs,  summitate  fructigeris ,  peri-sporangiis  caliciformi- 
bus ,  bilabiatis ;  labi&rum  margine  rubello.  ”  This  species 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  1\  mem branaccum  of  Lin- 
Its  place  of  growth  is  unknown. 


mens. 


The  other  new  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  great  cryptogamist  thus,  viz .  44  T . 
( pinnattim )  fronde  pinnati folia ,  foliis  alternis  oblongis ,  su~ 
perioribus  subdecursivis ,  surmnis  confluentibus ;  omnibus 
margine  frugiferis .  ’  ’ 

Fiiicum  Gen ,  U  Species ,  a  Hedwig ,  Fuse,  l . 

M.  Hoffman  has  described  some  new  species  of  cryp¬ 
togams  plants,  which  by  Linnaeus  would  have  been  placed 
under  the  genus  Lichen ,  but  in  the  nevV  arrangement  of 
the  Leipsic  Professor  stand  thus,  viz, 

K2 


I.  Um- 
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1.  u  Umbilicaria  (exasperata)  undique  lavis,  su~* 
perius  aspera ,  tuber culis  contortis  nigris.” 

2.  t£  Verrucaria  dendriticaP 

3.  <c  V.  (ocdlata)  tart  area  cinerea  tesselata ;  verrucis 
occllatis  ?iigrisP 

4.  “  V.  ( sanguinea )  Crustacea ,  cinereo-virescens ,  al¬ 
bicans  f  verrucis  atris  intus  sanguineisP 

This  species,  we  are  informed,  is  found  near  Goet¬ 
tingen. 

5.  u  Psora  ( ex  si  a. )  Crustacea,  adpressa ,  albido -cine¬ 
rea  ;  scuiellis  concoloribus,  tub er culis  inter mixtis  c testis/' 

The  last  grows  on  rocks.  When  moist,  it  changes 
colour,  and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it  becomes 
green. 

6.  ee  P.  ( testacea )  tartar ea,  subsquamosa ,  cinereo-vi - 
rescens,  tubereulis  rufesccntibusP 

7.  “  Squamaria  (rubina)  foliis  subimbricatis  pul - 
posis  lobatis  crenatis  cinereis ,  scutellis  pal  tide  rubinisP  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  was  received  by  the 
author,  under  the  name  of  Lichen  mbinus ,  of  Lamarck. 

8.  Ci  Patella  ( vesicular  is)  polymorpka ,  tubereulis 
fungosis  nigris  cinereisque  mixta.” 

9.  £C  P.  ( decolor ans)  granulosa  cinerea  patcllis  carneis, 
nigricantibus  variaP  This  plant  was  first  found  by 

Persoon  in  the  Schwarz w aid,  in  Germany. 

10.  P.  ( nebula  sa)  pulverulent  a  sub  cinerea,  pat  ell  is  nu- 
mcrosis ,  confer t is,  crusta  adpressis.”  From  near  Goet¬ 
tingen. 

iC  Descript  io  A  dumb  ratio  Plant,  e  classe  crypto- 

gamic.  Linn,  qua  Lichenes  dicuntur.  Auct. 
G.  F.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  &c.”  VoL  i.  1790, 
Yol.  ii.  1794,  VoL  iii.  1800. 

i  Citizen  Ventenat,  in  an  elaborate  and  accurate  re¬ 
vision  of  the  genus  Phallus,  of  Linnaeus,  besides  draw¬ 
ing  many  new  distinctions  of  the  several  species,  describes 
one  which  had  not  before  been  properly  noticed  by  bota¬ 
nists.  He  gives  it  the  name  of  P.  indusiatus ,  and  cha¬ 
racterizes  it  thus,  viz.  P.  stipite  tereti  celluloso,  ihdusiato; 
pileo  breviy  rcticulato .  This  mushroom  is  a  native  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  near  the  sea, 
and  the  left  branch  of  the  Surinam  river.  Here  Citizen 
Vaillant,  who  communicated  it  to  our  author,  found  it 
covering  little  banks  of  fine,  white  sand,  which  are  never 

in- 
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inundated,  even  by  the  highest  seas.  '  Its  most  striking 
difference  from  the  congeners  consists  in  the  presence  of 
an  organ  of  a  very  remarkable  structure.  The  height  is 
commonly  about  6  inches,  and  the  stem  is  strait,  simply 
contiguous  to  the  pileus ,  of  a  milky  whiteness,  hollow, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  a  me¬ 
dium.  On  its  whole  surface  are  vesicles,  which  burst  in 
proportion  to  its  age,  so  that  when  the  plant  is  arrived  at 
maturity,  it  is  overspread  with  lacwue.  The  pileus  and 
stem  are  joined  by  means  of  a  fringed  pad  (which  might 
be  taken  at  first  for  a  collar) ;  but  as  this  pad  becomes 
more  developed,  its  fibres  lengthen,  and  present  a  tissue, 
which  covers  the  stem  entirely.  None  of  the  specimens 
seen  by  Cit.  V,  are  provided  with  a  volva ;  but  he  thinks 
that,  like  the  rest  of  this  genus,  it  has  appendage, 
though,  in  consequence  of  being  embosomed  in  the  soil, 
it  may  be  left  behind  in  tearing  the  plants  up, 

Mem.  de  V Inst.  Nat ,  tom.  i,  p.  520, 


Doctor  Buchanan,  who  accompanied  Colonel  Symes 
on  his  mission  to  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  made  a  copious 
and  valuable  collection  of  plants.  The  following  species 
are  perfectly  new,  and  scientifically  described,  in  detail, 
in  the  account  of  the  embassy,  viz. 

1,  Gardenia  coronaria,  called  by  the  Birmans 
Yceng-gap . 


2.  Pontederia  dilatata.  Ka-Dauk-kyee.  Birrm 
This  species  is  very  similar  in  structure  to  P.  vaginalis, 
of  Linnaeus,  but  is  several  times  larger. 


3.  Bauhinia  diphylla.  Pa-lam.  Birm. 

4,  Sonneratia  apetala.  Kam-ba-la .  Birm. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  tree,  resembling  Sal  lx 
Babylonica ,  but  taller.  It  was  found  growing  in  inuiw 
dated  places. 


5.  Epidendrum  moschatum.  Thee ~kya~ nee. 


Birm. 


6.  Agyneia  coccinea.  The  leaves  of  which  are 
esculent.  This  species  is  called  by  the  Birmans  Ta<? 
hmayng-  tsoop-kyee . 

7.  Heritiera  Fomes, 

The  wood  of  this  tree  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is 
converted  to  great  use  by  carpenters  and  shipwrights  in 
the  Birman  dominions,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  K amt  so,  LA 
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Citizen  Savigny  has  discovered  in  Egypt  a  species  of 
Nymph  as  A,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  botanists,  and  has  been  but  slightly  mentioned 
by  travellers  in  general.  It  seems  to  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  well-known  N  Lotus ,  The  roots  of  both  consist 
of  a  bundle  of  long  fleshy  white  filaments,  to  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremities  of  which  are  attached  a  number  of  round  tubercles, 
The  leaves  of  both  are  also  very  nearly  alike,  but  in  the 
new  species,  the  former  are  scarcely  waved  on  the  edges, 
and  their  lobes  are  more  pointed  and  divergent,  than  in 
N,  Lotus .  With  respect  to  the  parts  of  fructification,  in 
the  last-mentioned  species,  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are 
ovatodanceolate,  greenish  on  the  outside,  without  spots, 
but  marked  with  7  pale  very  distinct  stria*  In  N.  uerulca 
(by  which  name  Cit,  S,  proposes  to  call  the  new  plant)  the 
leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  narrower,  lanceolate,  almost 
wedge-shaped  \  their  outer  surface  is  of  a  deep  green, 
variegated  with  dark  purple  spots  and  stria ;  the  petals 
are  all  equal,  lanceolate,  of  a  brilliant  white,  tinged 
(especially  at  the  extremities)  with  the  most  beautiful 
azure,  sometimes  tending  to  violet,  whereas  in  N.  Loi%ts 
they  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  very  unequal,  and  their 
colour  is  a  pure  milk-white,  rarely  streaked  with  purple, 
and  green  on  the  outside.  The  Arabs  have  distinct  names 
for  each?  calling  the  Lotus  Neon-far ,  and  the  other  plant 
bachenyn .  Cit.  S.  distinguishes  them  thus,  viz. 

Nymph#  a  (Lotus)  foliis  denial  is ,  anther  is  apics 
simplicibusL 

u  N,  ( candea )  foliis  repandis,  antheris  apice  subulate* 
petaloideisL 

Mem .  relative  to  Egypt ,  p.  122. 

Citizen  Ventenat,  who  has  undertaken  the  description 
of  the  more  remarkable  plants  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Citizen  Celo,  near  Paris,  particularizes  no  fewer  than 
eight  new  species,  in  the  very  commencement  of  this 
elegant  work.  These  are, 

1.  Mimosa  botrycephala,  a  shrub  discovered  at 
Botany  Bay  by  our  countrymen,  and  which  flowered  in  the 
garden  of  Cit.  Celo  in  March,  1792.  The  specific  character 
proposed  is,  u  M,  petiolo  basi  glanduloso ;  pmnis  5  jugis9 
foliolis  $A3jugis;  jioribus  capitatis ;  capiiidis  racemosisL 

2.  M.  lin i folia,  described  as  6iM.  foliis  linear i 
lanceolatis ;  spars  is ;  racemis  axillaribus  paniculatis9  longu 

tudine 
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incline  folior um Native  also  of  Botany  Bay,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  garden  at  the  same  time  as  trie  above. 

3.  44  Gaultheria  ( erecta J9  foliis  ova  t  is,  mucro - 
natis ;  caule  credo,  floribus  racemosisA  This  shrub  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  viscous  matter,  principally  on  the  young 
shoots  and  flowers.  It  was  brought  from  Peru,  and  flow¬ 
ered  with  Cit.  Celo  all  the  summer  of  1792. 

4.  44  Ancistrum  (re pe ns)  vendibles  repentibus ;  fo - 
liolis  ovato-oblongis,  arguto  serratis ,  Hneatis ;  capitulis  glo- 
basis.”  This  species  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  A.  an¬ 
serine  folium,  of  Forster,  and  a  native  of  Peru, 

5.  Bossicea  heterophylla.  The  essential  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  new  genus,  the  proper  place  of  which  is 
under  the  Diadelphici  Decandra  of  Linnaeus,  is  given  as 
follows,  viz .  4  4  Ccdix  tubidosus :  2  labia tus  ;  labio  superior e 
obcordato ,  later ibus  truncate;  labio  inferiore  tridentato . 
Vexillum  basi  2  glandidosum  ;  carina  2-pet  ala,  petalis  auri- 
cidaiis ,  5C  supra  auriculmn  gib  bis.  Stamina  monadelpka. 
Legumen  pedicel! alum,  oblongum ,  compress-urn ,  polysper- 
■mitmA  The  only  species,  as  yet  discovered,  is  the  one 
just  mentioned,  which  was  brought  from  Botany  Bay, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  very  elegant  shrub, 

6.  Embothrium  (salici  folium)  caide  fruticoso,; 
foliis  lanceolatis ,  acimiinatis ,  glabris ;  floribus  axillaribus , 
fasciadatisA  Native  of  New  Holland. 

7-  44  Iris  (f-imbriata)  foliis  scapo  compresso  multi- 
fioro  vix  brevioribus ;  stigmatibus  fim briatis. ”  This  (her¬ 
baceous)  plant  was  introduced  by  Cit.  Celo  from  China. 


Citizen  Yentenat  has  greatly  elucidated  the  history 
of  Epig.jEA  re  pens.  This  plant,  he  finds,  grows  not 
only  in  Virginia  and  Canada,  but  also  along'  the  whole 
chain  of  mountains  stretching  through  North  America, 
quite  as  far  as  Georgia.  He  has  discovered,  that  the 
leaves  of  those  specimens  which  inhabit  Canada  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  calyx  is  not  caliculated  ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  that  the  flowers  of  some  individuals  of  this 
species  are  absolutely  sterile.  Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that 
the  Epigica  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  of  Polygamies 
Dieccia,  of  the  sexual  arrangement,  some  plants  being 
hermaphrodites,  and  others  exclusively  females. 

Mem.  dcVInst .  tom.  ii.  p.  312. 

K  4  Citizen 
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Citizen  Ramond,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  upper  Pyrenees,  describes  a 
species  of  Bartsia,  inhabiting  those  regions,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  before  noticed.  Its  character  is 
thus  given,  viz.  “  B.  spicata.  B.‘  foliis  opposit is,  ovato- 
lanccolatis ,  dentatis ;  floribus  imbricato-spicatis A  This 
plant  may  be  distinguished,  at  first  sight,  from  B.  Alpina , 
by  its  narrower  leaves,  by  their  diminishing  in  size  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  and  also  by  their  having 
fewer  denticuiations.  The  leaves  are  stiff,  much  nerved, 
and  covered  with  hairs,  which  are  dry  and  destitute  or 
glands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  stalk.  The  calyx  is  qua- 
drifid,  nearly  regular,  and  coloured  to  the  summit.  The 
corolla  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  its  colour  to  Eu¬ 
phrasia  Odontites ;  its  upper  lip  is  entire,  with  two  small 
teeth  below  the  summit.  This  species  has  been  observed 
only  in  two  spots,  viz.  on  the  Lheris,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bagneres,  and  near  Luz,  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  It  flowers  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

Bulletin  des  Sciences  Fruct.  An,  8. 

The  following  new  species  are  described  in  the  2d 
Number  of  Dr.  "Roxburgh’s  2d  vol.  of  Coromandel 
Plants,  viz , 

1.  Gardenia  fragrans.  Pedal ly  of  the  Telin gas. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  opposite  op  the  young  shoots* 
fascicled  on  the  old  ;  short  petioled,  oblong,  on  both 
sides  smooth  and  glossy,  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  and 
1  or  If  inch  broad;  hollow  glands  in  the  axils  of  the 
large  nerves,  with  hairy  borders;  stipules  connecting  the 
petioles,  acute;  umbels  simple,  small,  terminal,  or  from 
small  tubercles  on  the  branehlets;  peduncles  very  short; 
bractes  small,  acute,  at  the  base  of  each  pedicel;  calyx 
above,  five-toothed ;  toothlcts  acute ;  corolla  with  an 
hairy  throat,  and  a  border  always  five-cleft ;  divisions 
acute;  berry  red,  two-uelled ;  seeds,  which  are  kidney- 
shaped  and  orange-coloured,  are  from  8  to  12  in  number. 
Like  G,  spinosa ,  this  is  a  common  fruticose  species,  de¬ 
lighting  in  a  poor  soil,  and  armed  with  strong,  sharp 
thorns ;  when  brought  into  a  good  soil,  its  thorns  almost 
totally  disappear, 

2.  Anthericnm  tuberosum ,  Cushellic  of  the  Tel  in  gas. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  moist  vallies  among  the  Circar 
Mountains,  Its  roots,  which  are  numerous  and  fleshy;* 
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each  ending  in  a  small  oblong  knob,  arc  perennial ;  the 
leaves  radical,  sword-shaped,  waved  and  smooth  on  the 
edges,  from  1  to  2  feet  long,  and  from  2  to  4  inches 
broad;  scape  round,  smooth,  naked,  from  1  to  3  feet 
long  ;  flowers  numerous,  sub-erect,  pure  white,  about 
the  size  and  in  appearance  like  those  of  Galanthus  nivalis ; 
capsule  three-sided. 

3.  Lor anihu^ bicolor,  Yellinga-wadinika. 

This  species  is  found  growing  on  the  branches  of  various 
trees,  is  very  ramose,  and  flowers  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year.  The  upper  part  of  the  branch  on  which  it 
grows  soon  perishes.  Its  flowers  are  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  very  like  those  of  the  common  honey-suckle ;  the 
corolla  is  one-petaled,  with  a  Jong  tube,  which  is  a  little 
curved,  and  swells  from  the  bottom  to  within  a  third  of 
the  mouth,  when  it  contracts  a  little  ;  the  border  of  the 
corolla  is  five-parted,  the  upper  fissure  much  the  deepest, 
and  the  segments  linear  -and  reflected. 

4.  Bignonia  quadrilocidaris , 


A  large  tree  inhabiting  the  Cm  air  Mountains,  and  yielding 
a  wood  which  is  employed  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  ol 
purposes.  Its  leaves,  about  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
lets,  generally  threefold,  feathered  with  an  odd  one,  from 
12  to  24  inches  long.  Leaflets  from  4  to  5  pairs,  oppo¬ 
site,  oblong,  serrated,  acute,  and  smooth.  The  flowers 
are  large,  rose-coloured,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  The 
silique  erect,  strait,  linear,  pointed,  and  pretty  smooth  ; 
12  inches  long,  2  broad,  and  §  an  inch  thick  ;  four-celled, 
two-vaived  ;  the  dissepimentum  is  enlarged  in  the  middle 
of  each  side,  with  a  sharp  ridge,  which  touches  the  sides 
of  the  valves,  dividing  each  of  the  usual  cells  into  two  ; 
into  these  ridges  the  seeds  arc  affixed. 


5,  Strcptium  cispermn  .  Obcera 
Found  as  yet  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Samu  1-cotta,, 
on  the  terraces  of  old  walls  of  pagodas.  It  has  a  woody, 
perennial,  short,  and  irregular  stem,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  or  4  feet.  The  leaves  opposite,  petioled, 
heart-shaped,  serrated,  covered  with  stiff-hooked  hairs, 
from  one  to  3  inches  long,  and  from  1  to  2  broad  ;  Bractcs 
solitary,  one  flowered ;  Perianth  one  leaved,  oblong, 
bellied,  five-angled,  five-grooved,  five  toothed,  covered 
with  stiff  white  hairs,  permanent,  closing,  and  enlarging 
with  the  fruit,  which  it  entirely  covers.  Corolla  monope- 
fajous,  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is  rather  longer 

than 
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than  the  calyx,  twisted  near  the  apex ,  and  a  little  curved  ; 
border  five-parted ;  divisions,  inversely  heart-shaped , 
ami  equal. 

6.  Tetr anther a  apetala .  Narra  Alaghy. 

7.  T.  monopetala .  Narra  Mamady. 

The  principal  distinctive  characters  of  these  species 
are  implied  in  the  specific  names.  They  are  both  middle 
sized  trees,  but  the  first  grows  in  the  elevated  parts,  and 
the  second  in  vallies.  The  bark  of  T.  monopetala  is  used  in 
substance  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea.  Its  taste  is  mildly  astrin¬ 
gent,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  balsamic  sweetness. 

8.  Mimosa  leuccophlcea ,  Telia  or  white  Tooma. 

This  tree  has  thorns  in  pairs,  like  M*  Arabic  a  y  and 
they  are  very  sharp.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnated, 
and  from  3  to  4  inches  long;  leaflets  from  20  to  30 
pairs,  minute,  linear-oblong ;  the  panicles  large,  ter¬ 
minal,  composed  of  sub*  erect  racemes  of  short-pedicePd 
small,  globular  heads  of  pale  yellow,  fragrant  corollets, 
legume  linear,  compressed,  generally  curved  in  the 
form  of  a  sickle,  obtuse,  smooth,  from  4  to  6  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  seeds  from  1 2  to  20. 

9.  Curcuma  montana , 

Has  perennial  roots,  consisting  of  conical  tubercles, 
enveloped  in  the  remaining  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  with 
large  fleshy  fibres  from  their  base.  Leaves  radical,  3  or 
4  petioled,  from  8  to  } 2  inches  long,  enveloped  in  a  few 
sheaths,  forming  something  like  a  stem  ;  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  is  oval,  and  they  are  pointed,  beautifully  veined, 
smooth,  from  8  to  12  inches  long,  and  from  5  to  6  broad. 
Spike  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  petioles  ;  the  peduncle 
is  of  their  length,  and  involved  in  its  proper  sheaths. 
Corolla — -tube  widening,  somewhat  bell-shaped,  border 
double,  exterior,  three-parted,  with  entire  divisions ; 
interior  bilabiated,  upper  lip  erect,  three  cleft,  under  lip 
entire,  roundish,  border  waved,  a  little  notched.  This 
plant  grows  in  moist  places  among  the  mountains,  and 
flowers  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Mora  Peruviana ,  a  work 
deservedly  valued  by  botanists,  but  of  which  very  few 
copies  have  found  their  way  into  this  country,  proves 
equally  rich  with  the  first,  and  in  rare  and  new  species. 
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In  regard  to  those  of  the  latter  description,  we  present 
the  following  enumeration,  viz, 

1.  Heliotropium  corymbosum.  2.  H.  oppositifo - 
Hum.  3,  II  incanum.  4,  H.  microcalyx.  5.  II  Syn- 
zystachywm.  6.  II  pilosum.  7,  II  microstachyum . 
8.  II  lanccolatum .  9.  Lithosper.mum  aggregation, 

10.  L.  muricatam,  11.  L.  tinctorium.  12.  L.  incanum* 
13.  L .  hispidurn.  14.  L.  dichotomum.  15.  Myosotis 
granulosa.  16.  M.  cqrymbosa.  17.  M.  humilis .  18. 

M.  gracilis ,  19.  Cynoglossum  decurrens.  20.  C. 

pilosum.  21.  C ,  revolutum.  22.  Z.  paucifloritm.  23. 
Z.  linear e,  24.  Nolan  a  coronata.  25.  iY  spathidata „ 
26.  iY.  inflata ,  27.  iY  revoluta .  28.  Aldea  pinnate* 
29.  Annag allis  urn/A.  30.  Navarretia  mvolucrata* 
31.  Sessca  stipulate,  32.  A.  dependens.  33.  Convol¬ 
vulus  cymosus.  34,  Z.  secimdus.  35.  Z,  crenatf alius, 
36,  (7,  macro  calyx .  37,  Ipomcea  cuspidate.  38.  /. 

acutangula ,,  39.  Z  Papiru.  40.  Z.  subtriloba.  41.  Z. 

glandulifcra.  42,  Z.  villose.  43.  Fabian  a  imbricate.  44. 
Nierembergia  rcpens,  45,  Lisianthus  ovalis,  46.  Z. 
acutangidus ,•  47.  viscoses.  48.  Z.  calygonus.  49.  L.  rew~ 
Jutus.  50.  D a t u r a  sanguinea .  51.  Nicotxana  tomentosa . 
52.  N.  undulate.  53.  N>  august  folia.  54.  Gilia  l acini- 
ata,  55,  Phlox  biflora.  56.  Periphragmos  jlexu- 
osus. .  57.  P.  fxtidus.  58.  Z.  dependens,  59.  Echites 

acuminata .  60.  I,  glandulosa.  61.  E.laxa.  62.  E.  sub  sa¬ 
gittate,  63,  E.  hirsute,  64.  Plumieria  purpurea.  65.  Zh 
incarnate ,  66.  P.  tricolor ,  67,  P.  carinate ,  68.  Z7 

bicolor.  69.  P,  luted.  70.  Tabern.emontana 
cuata.  71.  Sananho.  72.  Laugeria  hirsute,  13  Z„ 
dependent.,  74,  Yattonia  crenata,  75.  F.  dichotoma . 
76.  V.  cyliridristachya ,  77.  Z,  oblique,  78.  Tourne- 

foutia  polys  techy  a.  79.  T.  undidata.  80  T.  longfolia. 
81.  T.  virgata,  82,  Z,  angustiflora ,  83.  . Valles i a 

trichotoma,  84,  Rauwolfia  flexuosa .  85.  Z.  macro , 

phylla.  86,  Cestrum.  undulatum.  87.  C.  longiflorunu 
88,  Z.  racemosum.  -89.  (7,  confer  turn.  90.  C.  conglo- 
vieratum ,  91.  Z.  s  trig  datum,  92,  Z.  lanuginosum. 

93.  Strychnos  brachiata ,  94,  Capsicum  frutescens. 

95.  C.  pubescens ,  96.  Solanum  calygnaph alum.  97, 

A.  crispum.  98,  A,  lineatum.  99.  A.  flliforme.  100, 
A.  cymosum ,  101.  A.  biformifolium.  102.  A.  sericeum , 

103.  S.  acuti folium.  104.  A.  august  folium.  105.  A. 
ceulatimu  106,  S.nitidum ,  107,  A.  acuminatum,  108. 

A,  ?ra« 


\ 
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S.  incurvum .  109.  *5".  oblongum.  110.  S.  nutans.  Ill* 

S.  dichotomum.  112.  S.  sessile.  113.  S.  obhquUm. 
114.  .S',  oppositifolium .  115.  S.  glandulosum.  116.  S\ 
grandiflorum.  117.  S.  anceps.  118.  S.  pubescens.  119, 

S.  runcinatiim ,  120.  .S',  pinnatifidum.  121.  S.  midtifi - 

dum.  122.  .S',  diffusum.  123.  S.  ternatuin .  124.  S. 

conicum.  12 5.  A.  mite.  126.  S.  viridiftorum.  127.  A, 
pendulum.  128,  •  A.  feetidum.-  129.  A.  asperol ana  turn. 
130.  S .  scabrum.  131.  S.  incanum.  132.  S.  incar ceratum. 
133.  S.  stellatum.  134.  A.  laciniatum.  135.  Physalis 
subtriflora.  136.  Saracha  punctata .  137.  S.  biflora . 

138.  A.  contorta.  139.  .S',  dent  ala.  140.  Atropa  um- 
bellata.  141.  A.  biflora .  142.  A.  bicolor.  143.  A. 

aspcra .  144  Lycium  umbellalum.  145.  L.  aggrcga «< 

/am.  146.  L.  spathulatum .  147.  A.  obovatum.  148. 

S,  sal  sum.  149.  Ceudana  150.  Juanulloa 

parasitica.  151.  Desfontania  spinosa.  152.  Nyc- 
terisition  ferrugineum .  153.  Lygodisodea.  Jaetida. 

154.  Macrocnemum.  eorymbosum.  155.  JP  micro „ 
carpon.  ■  156.  M .  itemsum.  157.  Portlandia  corym - 
tea.  158,  Ci nc Fiona  nitida.  159.  (7.  hirsuta.  160. 

lanceolata.  161.  (7.  purpurea.  162.  6'.  micraniha. 

163.  C.ovata.  164.  (7.  magni folia.  165.  C.  die  ho  tom  a. 
166.  C.  grandi flora.  167.  C.  rosea.  168.  Scheyerk- 
felda  umbellcUa.  169.  Campanula  flliformis.  170, 
C.  biflora.  171.  Hippotis  triflora.  172.  Psychotia 
macrophylla .  173.  P.  reticulata.  174.  P.  amethystina. 

175.  P.  macrobotrys .  •  176.-  P.  thyrsi  flora.  177.  P , 

obovata.  178.  P.  sulphurea.  179.  P.  alba.  180.  P, 
capitata.-  181.  P.  cymosa.  182.  P.villosa.  183.  P.fove ■- 
data.  184.  P.mitis.  18 B.pilosa.  186.  P.  virgata.  187, 
P.iriflda.  18 8,  P.  subtomentosa,  189.  P.  repanda.  190, 
P.  midis .  191.  P.laxa.  192.  P.punicca.  193.  P.  Aj,-, 
acinthiflora ,  194.  P.  Ccerulea.  195,  P.  tinctoria.  196, 

P.  macropoda .  197.  P.  gracilis ,  198.  Coffea  race- 

raosa.  199.  C.  acuminata.  200.  C .  subsessitis.  201, 
C.  umbellata.  202.  C.  ciliata .  203.  C.  foveolata.  204, 
£7.  nitida.  20 5.  C.  verticillata.  206,  (7.  long  flora.  207, 
C.  microcar  pa.  208.  Chiococca  brachiata.  209.  Gar¬ 
denia  long  flora.  210.  Genipa  oblongflolia.  211.  Ran- 
pi  a  obovata .  212.  P.  rotundflolia.  213.  Hamcelia 

sphoerocarpa.  .  214.  Lexina  glycycarpa. 

1  •  CHAP, : 
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CHAP.  III. 

MINERALOGY. 

Human  Bones . — Obsidian  of  Heckla.—New  Earth. — B'et- 
suites  in  America. — Fossil,  Wood. — Colouring  Matter  in 
Lapis  Lazuli.— Fossil,  Fossilized  Exuviae  of  Animals.—' 
Electricity  of  the  Zeolite.— Vauqnelbi  s  Analysis  if  Mi¬ 
nerals.— Discoveries  of  C.  Sage.— Native  Iron  in  Peru. 
—Peruvian  Pyrites. — Proust  on  Copper  Ores. — La 
Perouse  on  Petrified  Bones. — Analysis  of  Thunder  Stone. 
—Haugh  on  Christalisation  of  Minerals. — Lepidolite. — - 
Lakes  of  Natron . —Bamond  on  the  Bed  Colour  on  Snow . 
* — Analysis  of  the  Mud  of  the  Nile. — Gadolinite , — Honing - 
stein. — Carbonic  Blende*— Uranium.— M etalliform  Oxides 
of  Iron.  —M ineral found  in  Norway  analyzed.  — Semoline* 


In  the  Mendip  Hills,  a  cavern  of  considerable 
extent  has  been  discovered,  containing  a  great  collection 
of  human  bones,  which  appear  to  have  been  gradually 
acquiring  a  whitish  incrustation,  formed  by  the  continual 
dripping  of  water,  loaded  with  calcareous  particles.  Hr. 
Gibbes,  of  Bath,  lias  examined  the  bones  with  particular 
attention,  and  (what  is  very  remarkable)  he  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  many  of  them  a  substance,  which  resembled  the 
spermaceti  described  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  of  1794  and  1795.  Several  nodules  of  stone  were 
observed  to  contain  human  skulls. 

Linn.  Tr.  vol.  v.  p.  143, 

M.  Trommsdorff  has  ascertained  the  composition  of 
the  Obsidian  of  Heckla,  the  Bohemian  Heliotropium,  the 
Black  Feldspath  of  Unckel,  the  Siberian  Blue  Calqedony, 
and  the  ILolzstein  of  Bareuth.  The  following  is  the  ana- 


Obsidian  of  ^ 
Heckla.  J 
Bohemian  He-  | 
liotr opium,  j 
Black  feldspath. 

Holzstein  of  > 
r  Bare  nth.  f 


Si  lex. 

Alumina, 

Oxyde  of  iron, 

63 

20.5 

13.5 

1 63 

15 

10 

15 

66.5 

6.5  Oxyde 

ol  manganese  4. 

%Q 

a 

3  Oxyde 

oi  chrome  T 
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By  the  lasMnentioned  analysis  it  appears,  that  chrome 
is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  Siberia,  The 
bine  calcedony  of  that  country  is  found  to  consist  of 
ziiex  exclusively. 

The  same  ingenious  chemist  has  discovered  a  new 
earth,  in  the  beryl  of  Georgien-Stadt,  which  he  proposes 
to  call  Ag  us  tine,  from,  its  property  c-f  forming,  with 
acids,  salts  that  are  insipid.  It  is  white  and  totally  in¬ 
soluble  in  water.  In  a  fresh  state,  when  moistened  with 
water,  it  has  some  degree  of  ductility.  In  the  fire,  it 
becomes  transparent  and  very  hard,  so  as  to  scratch  glass. 
The  burnt  earth  dissolves  very  easily  in  acids,  and  pro¬ 
duces  with  them  peculiar  salts,  which  are  entirely  void  of 
taste.  Fixed  alkalies  dissolve  the  Agustine  neither  in  the 
dry  nor  in  the  wet  way  ;  and  it  is  equally  insoluble  in  the 
carbonic  acid  and  caustic  ammonia.  It  has  a  greater 
affinity  to  the  oxalic  than  to  any  other  acids. 

Ann .  de  Chimie ,  tom.  xxxiv.  p.  13 Q. 

Mr.  Smith  has  discovered,  that  Basaltes  abounds 
about  the  Conewaga hills  in  America.  The  first  traces  of 
this  substance  appeared  east  of  the  Susquehanna^  and 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Elizabeth  Town,  where 
the  masses  are  partly  amorphous,  and  partly  tetrahedral. 
Mr.  S.  afterwards  observed  it  at  Campbell5 s  Town,  where 
it  is  scattered  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Tr.  of  the  Am*  Phil,  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  445. 

Citizen  Villars  has  announced  to  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  that  he  has  found  Fossil  Wood  in  the  turf, 
on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  on  the  Alps,  near  a 
glacier,  and  at  the  height  of  more  than  2,280  feet  above 
the  nearest  forests  now  in  existence.  This  fossil  wood 
appears  to  consist  of  larch,  birch,  and  mountain  ash, 
with  the  roots  in  perfect  preservation. 

Philosoph.  Mag .  voL  vi.  p,  1 87. 

Chemists  have  hitherto  entertained  very  different 
opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  Lapis  Lazuli.  It  has  at  length  been  demonstrated  by 
Citizen  Guyton,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  blue  sulphure 
of  iron.  This  ingenious  chemist  has  also  analyzed,  with, 
accuracy,  the  red  sulphat  of  lime  of  Montolier,  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  of  which  are  found  to  be  in  the  following 
proportions,  viz. 

SuF 
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Sulphuric  acid, 

29.1 

Lime,  -  -  - 

16 

Oxyde  of  iron. 

21.9 

Silex,  -  -  - 

8.6 

Water  carried"} 

off  by  the  f 
first  calci-  C 

22.3 

nation,  ) 

Loss,  -  - 

2.1 

100 


Ann.  de  Chimie  34,  p.  54. 

Citizen  Cuvier  has  described  a  fossil,  which  appears 
to  him  to  have  all  the  characters  of  an  Oknitholithus, 
and  which  was  found  in  strata  of  gypsum ,  occupying  an 
immense  space  round  Paris.  It  is  a  leg  and  foot,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  portion  of  the  femur ,  and  of  the  tibia,  one 
piece  of  the  tarsus ,  three  toes  (of  which  the  first  has  3, 
the  second  4,  and  the  third  5  articulations),  with  a 
vestige  of  a  fourth  toe.  At  Yille-Juif,  this  fossil  has 
been  found  15  metres  lower  than  the  strata ,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  already  described  by  this 
naturalist.  Specimens  have  been  presented  by  him  to  the 
National  Institute. 

Mag.  Ency  doped,  tom.  iii.  p.  80. 

Continuing  his  researches  after  fossilized  Exuviae 
of  Animals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Citizen  C, 
has  since  discovered,  that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of 
the  fossil  above  alluded  to. 

A.  very  hard  block  of  calcareo-siliceous  stone,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Orleans* 
was  found  by  Cit.  C.  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
teeth,  and  some  other  remains,  which,  he  imagines,  bear 
the  character  of  the  correspondent  parts  of  the  Hippo¬ 
potamus  ;  but  they  are  much  smaller,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  a  hog.  This  is 
another  addition  to  the  list  of  animals,  which  cease  to  be 
known  in  a  recent  state. 

The 
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The  crystallized  substance  (found  at  Langox,  in  Nor¬ 
way)  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Dandrada  as  a  new  mi¬ 
neral,  under  the  name  of  Aphrizite,  has  been  ascertained 
by  Citizen  Haing  to  be  no  other  than  a  variety  of  the 
tourmaline. 

At  Wittichen  in  Germany  arseniated  lime ,  now  called 
Phamacolite,  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  milky 
white  tubercles,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  lilac- 
coloured  arseniate  of  cobalt.  The  inside  is  somewhat 
pearly,  and  striated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
The  same  substance  has  been  seen  also  in  capillary  crystals. 
Its  matrix  is  a  coarse  grained  granite,  containing  sulphate 
©f  barytes  and  of  lime. 

Bulletin  dcs  Sciences,  Fruct.  An.  3  , 

Citizen  Harry  has  discovered  in  the  zeolite  (of  Cron- 
stedt)  the  property  of  becoming  electric,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  simply,  without  any  friction,  and  that  one 
end  of  the  crystal  acquires  the  positive,  and  the  other  the 
negative  state.  Oxyde  of  zinc,  or  calamine,  and  the  cal¬ 
careous  borate,  are  also  found  to  possess  the  same  property, 
so  that  the  tourmaline  and  the  topaz  are  not.  henceforward 
to  be  considered  as  the  only  mineral  substances  which 
exhibit  these  curious  phenomena. 

Mem .  de  V Inst.  tom.  i.  p.  65, 

Citizen  Vauquelin,  indefatigable  in  his  chemical  re¬ 
searches,  has  completed  his  analysis  of  a  great  number  of 
minerals,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz. 

1„  The  grey  emerald,  found  to  yield  of  s ilex  5 Q 
parts;  alumine  7  ;  magnesia  8  ;  lime  17;  oxyde  of  iron 
14.5. 

2.  The  green  emerald,  silex  5 1;  alumine  13.5: 
magnesia  5  ;  lime  14.5  ;  oxyde  of  iron  8  ;  ditto  copper 
0.5  ;  ditto  chrome  4. 

3.  The  GREEN  AND  WHITE  EMERALD  CORSICA  ; 
silex  50  ;  alumine  11  ;  magnesia  6  ;  lime  13;  oxyde  of 
iron  5.5;  ditto  copper  1.1;  ditto  chrone  7.5.  (Cit.  V. 
concludes  that  the  green  colour  depends  on  the  chrome.) 

4.  The  Pyroxene  of  Mount  Etna  ;  silex  b  2;  lime 
13.2  ;  alumine  3.83  ;  magnesia  10  ;  oxyde  of  iron  14.66  ; 
ditto  magnesia  2  ;  loss  4.49. 

The  Granatite  of  Mount  Gothard,  oi*Stau- 

route  >- 


7 
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rqlite  ;  alumine  47*06.  silex  30*59  ;  oxyde  of  iron 
15.3  ;  lime  3  ;  loss  4*5. 

The  farinaceous  Chlorite  ;  oxyde  of  iron  43.3  ; 
silex  26;  alumine  15.5;  magnesia  8.2  ;  muriat  of  pot¬ 
ash  2  ;  water  4* 

7.  The  Tourmaline  oE  Ceylon  ;  sileic  40  ;  alu¬ 
mine  39  ;  lime  4  ;  oxyde  of  manganese  2*5  ;  ditto  iron  12  ; 
loss  2*5. 

8*  The  Zeolite  of  Ferrol  ;  silex  £ 0.24  ;  alu¬ 
mine  29.3  ;  lime  9,46  ;  water  10  ;  loss  1. 

9*  The  Green  Feldspath  ;  silex  62.83  ;  alumine 
17  ;  lime  3  ;  oxyde  of  iron  1  ;  potash  16  ;  Joss  3*  13'* 

In  the  primitive  mountains  of  the  valley  of  Sesia,  a 
calcareous  stone  has  been  found,  which  is  of  a  white  colour , 
pearly  lustre ,  and  does  not  make  a  very  sensible  efferves¬ 
cence  with  acids*  When  calcined,  it  makes  good  lime',  and 
becomes  phosphorescent  by  being  rubbed.  It  has  been 
analysed  by  Napione,  and  appears  to  consist  of  lime  31.79 
parts  ;  magnesia  10.41  $  oxyde  of  iron  1  ;  carbonic  acid 
42 ;  water  1 2. 

Chromate  of  Iron  has  been  discovered  near  Cassin, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var,  and  specimens  of  it  have 
been  sent  by  Citizen  Pontier  to  the  Ecole  des  Mines  at 
Paris.  It  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  somewhat  like  brown 
blende,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  not  very  compact,  and  its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  4.0326*  It  is  not  Very  easily  fused  by  the 
blow-pipe,  which  produces  a  scoria ,  of  a  dirty  green 
Colour,  According  to  an  analysis  made  by  Citizens  Tas* 
saert  and  Vauqueiin,  it  consists  of,  chromic  acid  0.43  ; 
oxyde  of  iron  0.34.7  ;  alumine  0,20.3  ;  silex  0.02. 

The  Baourite  of  JDelametherie  (since  called  *SY- 
herite  by  L’Hermina)  analysed  by  Citizens  Garin  and 
Pecheur,  is  found  to  consist  of,  alumine  0*48  ;  silex 
0*36  ;  lime  0,03|; ;  oxyde  of  manganese  0,3  9* 

Citizen  Sage,  in  several  distinct  memoirs,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  discoveries,  vht  — 

1.  That  the  substance  which  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  white  volcanic  glass,  is  no  other  than  chal¬ 
cedony. 
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2.  That  fine  crystals  of  gold  may  be  obtained,  when 
that  metal  is  reduced  by  ether. 

3.  That  soda  exists  in  the  scoria  of  V arech. 

4.  That  antimony  spontaneously  intiames,  when 
briskly  heated  by  the  blow-pipe. 

5.  That  the  powder,  called  pidvis  s  ter  cor  cm,  con¬ 
tains  of  mould  16  parts  ;  animal  matter  16  ;  vitriolic  and 
calcareous  marine  salt  2  ;  calcareous  earth  36  ;  quartz  12  ; 
iron  1  ;  loss  17. 

6.  That  the  red  precipitate  of  Holland,  or  red  oxyde 
of  mercury,  contains  a  third  part  of  red  oxyde  of  lead. 


Native  Iron  has  been  discovered  in  Peru  by  Ci¬ 
tizen  Rubin  de  Celis.  It  has  been  examined  by  M.  Proust, 
and  found  to  be  very  pure,  except  a  small  portion  of 
nickel  contained  in  it.  The  nickel  renders  it*  whiter,  and 
diminishes  its  disposition  ,to  rust,  but  does  not  alter  its 
other  qualities. 


The  last  mentioned  chemist,  after  an  accurate  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  Peruvian  pyrites,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Mirror  of  the  Incas }  has  discovered  that 
this  substance  is  purely  iron,  mixed  with  a  coaly  matter, 
and  that,  after  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  did  not 
yield  an  atom  of  copper. 


Professor  Proust  has  also  published  the  result  of  his 
experiments  on  the  various  ores  of  copper.  This  metal, 
by  oxydation,  acquires  a  brownish  black  colour,  and 
then  found  to  contain,  of  copper  80  parts  ;  ox  y  gene  20. 

Nitrate  of  copper,  of  winch  Ire  distinguishes  two 
species,  of  a  green  colour,  contains 

1 .  The  one  with  the  minimum  of  acid  ;  black  ox¬ 
yde  67  ;  nitric  acid  16  ;  water  17. 

2.  The  one  with  the  maximum  of  acid ;  black  oxyde 
27  ;  nitric  acid  —  ;  water  — . 

Malachite,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper  of 
Arragon  ;  black  oxyde  71;  sandy  earth  1  ;  calcareous 
carbonate  1  ;  carbonic  acid  27. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 

1.  Saturated  with  acid;  black  oxyde  32,  sulphuric 
acid  ^3,  water  36. 

2.  With  minimum  of  acid;  black  oxyde  68,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  18,  water  14. 


Acetate 
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Acetate  of  Copper. 

1st  Species;  black  oxyde  39,  acetic  acid  61. 

2d  Species  ;  black  oxyde  63,  radical  vinegar  37. 

Muriate  of  Copper. 

1.  Of  Chili;  copper  5 7f,  oxygene  14-f-,  muriatic 
acid  10,  water  12,  red  oxyde  of  .  iron  2,  sulphate  of 
lime  4. 

2.  Of  Peru;  copper  4.68,  oxygene  .7,  muriatic 

acid  9.5,  water  15,  sand  17.  s  , 

Native  Oxyde  of  Copper,  or  red  vitreous  copper, 
treated  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  found  to  yield,  of 
black  oxyde  57,  copper  38J ,  argillaceous  sand  4|. 

Journ.  dc  Physique,  tom*  i,  Nivose,  An.  8. 

Citizen  P.  Picot  Lapeyrouse  has  announced  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  numerous  large  fragments  of  petrified  Bones 
of  Quadrupeds,  among  the  marine  exuvice  which  are 
found  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  1751  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
determine  to  what  species,  or  indeed  to  what  part  of  the 
body  of  the  animal,  these  are  to  be  referred ;  but  he 
expresses  a  conviction,  that  they  must  have  constituted 
some  of  the  cylindrical  bones  of  certain  quadrupeds. 
The  medullary  cavities  were,  in  some  instances,  empty, 
but  in  others,  they  were  filled  with  the  micaceous  marl, 
constituting  those  immense  secondary  strata  in  which  the 
bones  and  marine  bodies,  as  shells,  corallines,  &c.  are 
imbedded. 

The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  is,  that  almost 
all  the  fragments  are  smooth,  and  by  no  means  jagged  at 
the  extremities,  the  surfaces  exhibiting  smooth  and  deep 
notches,  as  if  some  cutting  instrument  had  taken  off  a 
portion  of  them  whilst  the  animal  was.  alive. 

Journ .  dc  Physique ,  Pluv.  An .  S. 

Professor  Barthold  has  analyzed  a  piece  of  the  mass 
of  stone,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thun¬ 
der-Stone  ( Pierre  deTonnerre)  of  Knsisheim.  This 
mass  weighs  about  200 lbs.,  is  of  nearly  an  oval  form, 
but  rugged,  and  of  a  dull,  earthy  aspect,  its  texture  is 
so  loose,  that  it  may  be  separated  by  a  knife,  and  reduced 
without  difficulty  to  a  greyish  blue  powder.  It  is  inter¬ 
mixed  with  insulated,  confused  crystals  of  pyrites,  which 
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form,  in  some  places,  smaH  veins.  The  fracture  is  ir¬ 
regular  and  granular. 

By  the  analysis  of  the  above-mentioned  chemist,  it 
appears  to  contain,  of  sulphur  0.02,  iron  0.2,  magnesia 
0.14,  alumine  0,17,  lime  0 . 202 ,  silex  0.42. 

Journ .  de  Physique ,  Vent,  An.  8# 

Some  fossils  found  by  Faujas  St*  Fond,  1200  feet 
deep  in  lava,  have  been  examined  by  Jussieu,  Desfon— 
taines,  Lamarck,  and  Thouin,  with  great  attention ;  and 
these  botanists  have  recognized,  among  other  impressions 
of  plants,  those  of  the  leaves  of  Betula  alba>  Fagus  Ca$~ 
taneay  Populus  trcmula ,  and  of  the  little  maple  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,  an  entire  cone  of  Pinus  sy  Ives  iris,  and  a  piece  of 
a  cone  of  Pinus  saliva.  Fabrieius  and  Latreilie  recognized 
the  impression  of  an  insect  common  in  European  ponds. 

Journ,  de  Physique Fruct.  An.  8. 

Citizen  Haiiy  has  discovered,  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  class  of  mineral  substances,  which  does  not  contain 
species  capable,  when  crystallized  in  a  particular  form, 
of  representing  images  double.  Among  the  soluble  and 
sapid  salts,  the  borate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  ; 
among  the  inflammables,  in  addition  to  the  diamond, 
sulphur;  and  among  the  metals,  carbonate  of  lead  is 
found  to  possess  this  remarkable  property,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  this  ingenious  mineralogist  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  in  any  crystal,  the  primitive  form  of  which  has  a 
particular  character  of  regularity  and  symmetry,  such 
as  the  cube  and  perfect  oetaedra. 

Mem.  de  la  Soc .  d*UisL  Nat .  p.  25. 

By.  a  recent  analysis  of  the  Lepibolite,  made  by 
Citizen  Lelievre,  it  appears,  that  fluate  of  lime  forms  a 
part  of  th*  composition  of  this  stone,  and  that  the.  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  other  substances  which  it  contains  are 
different  from  those  reported  by  Klaproth.  Cit.  Lelievre 
infers,  from  his  copious  and  minute  experiments,  that 
these  proportions,  out  of  100  parts,  stand  thus,  viz. 
Silex  54,  alumine  20,  fluate  of  lime  4,  oxyde  of  manga¬ 
nese  3,  of  iron  i,  potash  18. 

Mem.  de  la  See.  dFlist .  Nat,  p,  165. 
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The  French  philosophers,  who  accompanied  the 
forces  sent  into  Egypt,  have  had  opportunities  of  making 
accurate  observations  on  the  famous  lakes  from  which 
Natron  is  procured.  Citizen  Berthollet,  in  particular, 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  examined 
all  the  saline  substances  produced  by  these  lakes.  He 
found  in  most  of  them  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  a  little  sulphate  of  soda,  but  in  various  proportions, 
so  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  prevails  in  some,  and  the 
muriate  in  others.  The  soil  which  separates  the  lakes, 
and  which  forms  the  valley,  is  in  general  covered  with 
incrustations,  composed  principally  of  masses  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  of  greater  or  less  purity,  but  partly  of  muriate 
of  soda.  Some  of  the  masses  of  the  carbonate  are  more 
than  three  decimetres  in  thickness,  and  have  acquired  a 
hardness  approaching  to  that  of  stone.  The  formation 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  incontestably  owing,  says 
Cit.  B.,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  marine  salt,  in  all 
those  places,  at  least,  where  its  deposition  is  not  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  water.  The  soil,  in  which  this  de¬ 
composition  of  sea- salt  takes  place,  always  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  always 
been  found  in  a  moist  state.  It  appears,  then,  that  it  is 
the  carbonate  of  lime  which  occasions  the  decomposition 
of  the  muriate  of  soda,  with  which  it  is  made  to  come 
into  contact  by  means  of  the  heat  and  moisture.  The 
stalks  of  the  reeds,  also,  favour  the  formation  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  by  assisting  its  efflorescence. 

Mem .  relative  to  Egypt ,  p.  30-L 

On  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains,  it  has  often  been 
remarked,  that  the  snow  is  sometimes  tinged  with  a  bright 
red  colour.  The  matter,  in  which  this  colour  resides, 
burns  with  an  odour  like  that  of  many  vegetable  substances. 
Hence  Saussure  was  induced  to  conclude,  that  it  was  no 
other  than  the  farina  of  plants,  which  flower  in  those  sb* 
tuations.  Cit.  Ramond,  who  has  found  this  powder  on 
the  snow  of  the  Pju*enees,  having  observed  that  it  was 
heavier  than  water,  began  to  suspect,  that  it  was  a  mi¬ 
neral  substance,  and  has  since  actually  discovered,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  decomposition  of  certain  kinds  of 
mica* 


Mag .  Ency eloped,  tom,  i,  p.  92. 
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The  fertilizing  effect  of  the  slime,  or  Mud  of  the 
Nile,  and  its  uses  in  the  arts,  have  induced  Citizen  Iteg- 
natilt  to  subject  it  to  chemical  analysis.  After  the  annual 
inundations,  it  appears  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  covered 

of  slime,  more  or  less  thick.  Its  colour,  at 
first  black,  is  changed,  by  the  desiccating  influence  of 
the  air,  into  a  yellowish  brown ;  it  then  cracks,  and  pre¬ 
sents  fractures,  which  shew  that  the  slime  lias  been  de¬ 
posited  in  horizontal  layers — the  ordinary  disposition  of 
clay — of  which  it  possesses  the  other  characters.  It  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  water,  and  suffers  contraction  in  the 
fire.  On  washing  the  slime,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
salts  is  obtained ;  for  100  parts  of  slime  contain  but  1.2, 
These  salts  are  muriate,  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
carbonate  of  ammoniac.  The  other  ingredients  in  the 
mud  of  the  Nile  are  as  follow,  viz. 

Water  11,  carbon  9,  oxyde  of  iron  6,  silex  4,  car* 
honate  of  magnesia  4, — -of  lime  18,  illumine  48. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  quantities  of 
silex  and  illumine  vary,  according  to  the  places  where  the 
slime  is  taken  up.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  sand,  and  as  it  is  carried  by  the  waters 
of  the  inundation  to  distant  grounds,  it  loses  a  portion  of 
sand,  proportionate  to  its  distance  from  the  river,  so  that 
when  this  distance  is  great,  the  argill  is  found  almost  pure ; 
and  thus  the  soil  of  Egypt  presents  clay  in  the  different 
states  of  purity  required  in  the  arts.  The  slime  from 
which  Citizen  Rignault’s  analysis  was  made,  Was  taken  up 
at  the  distance  of  500  toises  (fathoms)  from  the  Nile,  in  a 
a  canal  serving  to  conduct  the  inundation. 

Mem .  relative  to  Egypt ,  p.  388. 

In  the  year  1794,  M.  Gadolin  discovered,  in  a  stone, 
now  called  from  him  the  Gadolinite,  a  new  earth,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  CrelPs  Annals  for  17 96. 
An  analysis  of  it  was  also  made  two  years  ago  by  M, 
Ekeberg,  who  confirmed  the  results  of  M,  Gadolin’s  ex¬ 
periments,  and  by  whom  the  name  of  Yttrid  (from  Yt- 
terby,  in  Sweden,  where  the  stone  is  found)  was  given  to 
the  new  earth  which  it  contains.  Its  colour  is  black,  and 
the  fracture  vitreous,  exactly  like  that  of  glass.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  taken  by  Cit.  Hally,  is  4.0497.  It  produces 
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a  sensible  effect  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Exposed  to  the 
blow-pipe,  it  breaks  into  small  fragments,  which  fly,  when 
red-hot,  like  sparks,  to  some  distance  ;  and  which,  when 
detaching  themselves,  decrepitate  with  loudness.  Cit.  Vau- 
qnelin  has  recently  made  an  analysis  of  this  stone,  and 
found  that  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  are  in 
the  following  proportions,  viz.  Stlex  25.5 ,  oxyde  of  iron 
25,  manganese  2,  lime  2,  Y ttria  55,  loss  10.5. 

This  loss,  after  accurate  investigation,  Cit.  Vauquelin 
thinks  is  owing  to  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

There  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  analogy  between 
Yttria  and  Ghieine;  but  the  distinctive  characters  arc 
certainly  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  these  two  earths 
from  beinn  confounded  with  each  other.  These  distinc- 

O 

tive  characters  are  principally  the  insolubility  of  Yttria 
and  the  solubility  of  Glucine,  in  the  caustic  fixed  alkalis; 
the  very  imperfect  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  Yttria, 
and  the  great  solubility  of  Ghieine  in  sulphuric  acid;  the 
difficult  solubility  of  Yttria,  and  the  easy  solubility  of 
Glucine  in  the  carbonate  of  ammoniac  ;  the  precipitation  of 
Yttria,  and  not  of  Glucine,  when  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid 
and  prussiate  of  potash. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  results  which  had  been  obtained  by 
M.  Ekeberg,  and  those  which  are  reported  bv  Cit.  Vau- 
quelin.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  circumstances 
this  difference  is  ascribable;  but,  as  the  latter  made  five 
analyses,  by  distinct  processes,  and  never  found  the  loss 
greater  than  12,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  French  che¬ 
mist  is  the  more  correct. 

Ann.  dc  Chimie ,  Brum.  An.  9 . 

The  Mellite,  or  Honigstein  of  the  Germans*  after 
having  been  finalized  by  several  chemists,  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  results,  has  at  length  been  examined  by  the  emff 
nent  chemist,  of  whose  labours  with  respect  to  the  Gado- 
liriite  we  have  just  taken  notice.  M.  Klaproth  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  stone  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  vegetable 
acid,  united  with  alumine  ;  but  Citizen  Vauqucffn  ex¬ 
presses  some  doubt,  whether  the  ackl  be  any  other  than 
the  oxalic,  with  which  however*  whatever  bq  its  nature, 
he  has  actually  found  alumine  combined,  and  he  lias  also 
detected  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and  silvx. 
The  mellite  is  thus  described  by  Citizen  V.  u  This  substance 
is  of  a  light  yellow-colour,  which  has  occasioned  the  name 
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of  mellite,  ox  honey-stone,  to  be  given  to  it,  It  crystal¬ 
lizes  commonly  in  an  octaedral  form,  and  the  angles  are 
sometimes  truncated,  owing  to  certain  laws  of  decrease,, 
which  have  not  reached  their  limits,  Its  specific  gravity 
is  inconsiderable  ;  according  to  M.  Abick  it  is  about  1.666, 
It  is  found  in  Thuringia,  in  beds  of  fossil  and  bituminous 
wood.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  in  contact  with 
the  air,  this  substance  becomes  white,  and  burns  with¬ 
out  blackening  very  sensibly,  It  leaves  a  white  matter, 
which  produces  a  slight  effervescence  with  acids.  It  has 
no  sensible  taste  ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  held  some  time  on 
the  tongue,  it  occasions  a  slight  acid  impression,3’  More 
experiments  are  still  necessary  to  determine  the  real  na- 
ture  of  this  interesting  stone. 


Ann,  de  Chim ,  Brum .  An.  9, 


The  Baron  de  Forch  has  found  at  San-Lorenzo,  in 
Spain,  a  mass  of  carbonic  blende  (Icq hi,  blende )  hav¬ 
ing  a  metallic  lustre  externally,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.5.  Its  matrix  is  gneiss. 

M,  Putsch,  jeweller  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  found 
some  years  ago  in  the  mountains  of  San  Ildefonso,  a  mU 
neral,  of  almost  a  metallic  lustre  and  conehoidal  fracture, 
(the  fragments  assuming  either  a  tabular  or  a  cubic  form) 
and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1 ,74,  To  burn  it  a  very  strong 
heat  is  necessary,  long  supported,  It  leaves  scarcely  % 
or  3  percent,  of  residuum ,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the 
anthracite,  of  Dolomieu  ;  so  that  the  mineral  of  San  Ilde¬ 
fonso  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  state  of  pure  carbon. 

The  observations  made  by  M.  de  Humbolt  on  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  appear  to  him  to  prove,  that  the 
pumice-stone  does  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  owe  its 
origin  to  feldt-spath,  but  to  a  decomposition  of  the 
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obsidian,  by  means  of  fire, 


Citizen  Champeaux,  presuming  from  the  accounts 
which  had  been  given  him  by  some  naturalists,  that 
Uranium  was  to  be  found  in  the  department  pf  Sadne  et 
Loire ,  lately  undertopk  to  search  for  this  substance, 
When  he  went  to  the  place  which  he  had  been  referred  to, 
and  which  was  then  a  wheat  field,  he  did  not  discover  the 
smallest  traces  of  uranium  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but 
after  he  had  bored  in  several  places,  he  perceived,  at  the 
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of  a  fine  greenish-yellow  colour,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
substance  he  was  in  search  of.  Confident  of  success,  he 
went  3  decimetres  deeper,  and  then  found  it  in  great 
abundance,  Sufficient  workings  haye  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  determine  very  precisely  the  direction,  &c.  of 
the  lode  ;  but  the  country  is  a  loose  rock,  consisting  of 
reddish  feid-spath,  grey  quartz,  and  lamina  of  black  and 
white  mica.  The  uranium  was  found  in  aggregate  lamina , 
which  assumed  a  sort  of  cellular  form,  and  some  of  them 
adhered  to  the  rock.  It  exactly  resembles  a  substance 
brought  into  France  about  14  years  ago  by  M,  Dantz,  a 
Prussian  dealer,  who  sold  it  as  the  oxyde  of  bismuth, 
described  in  Born’s  catalogue.  From  the  experiments 
of  the  French  chemists,  however,  it  appears  to  be  an 
oxyde  of  uranium.  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Fior,  An.  8, 

Citizen  Guersairp,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at 
Rouen ,  having  sent  a  quantity  of  fossil  bones  (found  in 
the  rocks  about  Honfieur,  by  the  late  Abbe  Bachelet)  to 
be  examinee!,  by  Cit,  Cuvier,  this  ingenious  physiologist 
has  discovered  among  them  a  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
crocodile,  until  now  completely  unknown,  aiyd  very 
different  from  the  fossil  animal  of  Maestricht,  which  many 
have  supposed  to  be  the  same  creature,  The  jaws  of  this 
crocodile  of  Honfieur  resemble  in  their  length  those  of 
the  Gavial,  but  the  teeth  are  less  equal,  and  the  sutures 
of  the  bones  are  differently  formed.  The  most  striking 
difference  is  in  the  vertebra  of  the  neck.  Those  of  all  the 
the  crocodiles  before  known  are  concave  in  the  anterior, 
and  convex  on  the  posterior  surface  $  but  in  that  of  Honfieur, 
the  fact  is  precisely  the  contrary.  The  apophyses  of  these 
vertebra  are  also  more  complicated  than  in  the  common 
crocodiles,  This  animal  appears  to  have  been  about  1 8  feet 
Jong  5  its  bones  are  filled  in  tjieir  cellular  parts  with  martial 
pyrites,  and  they  are  contained  in  a  very  hard  greyish 
marl,  from  whiph  they  cannot  be  extricated  without  great 
difficulty.  Besides  .these  bones,  Citizen  C.  has  remarked 
others,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  small  cetaceous 
animals,  Bulletin  dcs  Sciences ,  Brim.  An.  9. 

i  ■ 

Citizen  Haujq  in  the  pursuit  of  his  study  of  crytal* 
Jography,  has  made  some  important  researches,  with, 
respect  to  the  metalliform  oxydes  of  iron.  It  appears,  that 
these  are  reducible  to  two  very  distinct  species,  of  which 
sme  contains  the  substances  that  are  crystallized  in  a  re- 
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gular  octaedra  (such  as  the  iron  of  Corsica),  and  the  other 
such  as  have  a  rhomboid',  a  little  pointed,  for  their  pri¬ 
mitive  form  (as  the  iron  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  of  Framont, 
and  of  volcanos)  ;  the  first  will  retain  the  name  of  fer 
oxydnU  among  the  French  mineralogists,  and  the  other 
will  be  called  fer  oligiste.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  oxygene  impresses  on  the  primitive 
form  a  very  particular  character,  by  causing  it  to  pass 
from  the  regular  octaedra  to  the  rhomboid. 

Bulletin  des  Sciences ,  Mess,  An. 8. 


The  mineral  found  at  Arendal,  in  Norway,  and 
called  by  some  mineralogists  mf.lanite,  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Citizen  W.  Roux,  of  Geneva,  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  pyroxene.  This  stone  exhibits  groupes  of  hexaedral 
prisms,  more  or  less  regular,  and  the  angles  formed  by  the 
different  faces  having  been  measured  by  Citizen  Haiiy  with 
the  goniometer,  are  found  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  the  Pyroxene  of  Etna.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  easily 
scratched  with  a  needle;  perfectly  opaque  ;  and  its  frac¬ 
ture  lamellar  and  shining.  Under  the  hiow-pipe,  it  melts 
into  an  enamel  without  tumefaction.  The  magnetic  needle 
experiences  at  its  approach  but  a  slight  deviation.  In  the 
mass,  its  colour  is  black,  somewhat  inclining  to  green. 
The  specific  gravity  is  3.6,  whilst  that  of  the  volcanic  py¬ 
roxene  is  commonly  3.2.  This  difference  mav  be  owing  to. 
the  iron  and  manganese,  which  are  in  rather  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  pyroxene  of  Arendal,  and  to  the  absence  of 
magnesia,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  bv  more  lime. 
From  the  experiments  of  Citizen  Roux,  the  following  are 
the  proportions  of  the  substances  composing  this  stone,  vix. 
Sllex  45  ;  lime  30 /5  ;  alumine  3  ;  oxyde  of  manganese  5  ; 
ditto  iron  16  ;  loss  0.5. 

:  Journal  de  Phys.  Flor.  Ann.  8. 


Citizen  Van  quel  in’s  analysis  of  the  above  mineral 
produced,  of  Silcx  34  ;  alumine  6,4  ;  lime  33  ;  oxyde  of 
iron  mixed  with  manganese  25.5. 

By  neither  of  these  analyses  does  it  appear,  that  any 
magnesia  was  detected,  notwithstanding  Klaproth’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  composition  of  this 
mineral. 


In  a  memoir  on  microscopic  crystals,  by  Citizen 
Fleurian-Bellevuc,  this  mineralogist  has  described  a  new 
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mineral,  which  was  discovered  in  volcanic  matter,  and  to 
which  lie  has  given  the  name  of  the  Semeline.  This 
substance,  which  derives  its  appellation  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  linseed,  semen  Uni ,  has  been  found  by  our  author 
only  in  very  minute  crystals,  the  largest  scarcely  exceed¬ 
ing  one  miilemetre  and  an  half  in  length.  Its  colour  is 
most  commonly  a  fine  yellow,  but  sometimes  approaching 
to  orange.  The  crystals  have  such  brilliancy,  that  they 
might  often  be  taken  for  topazes,  of  which  they  possess  all 
the  transparency.  Their  hardness,  however,  is  less  than 
that  of  glass,  and  may  he  said  to  equal  nearly  that  of 
iluate  of  lime.  The  fracture  is  shining,  sometimes  vitreous, 
often  unequal  ;  it  is  sometimes  also,  but  very  rarely, 
rectilinear  at  the  edges.  The  most  simple  shape  of  the 
crystals  approaches  to  a  rhomboidal  octaedra,  much 
lengthened  and  flattened  on  the  sides,  the  pyramids  being 
composed  of  scalene  triangles,  the  two  opposite  and  cor¬ 
respondent  sides  of  which  are  longer  than  the  two  others. 
Exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  the  semeline  puts  on 
very  remarkable  appearances.  If  on  glass,  it  assumes 
only  a  gloss  at  the  most  prominent  points,  but  on  the 
sappave  (in  very  small  fragments)  it  melts  pretty  readily, 
without  ebullition,  retaining  its  colour  and  transparency. 
W  hen  the  intensity  of  the  flame  is  enereased,  its  slag 
becomes  perfectly  black,  and  runs  on  the  sappare  ;  it 
then  bubbles  with  great  violence,  but  for  no  long  time. 
What  renders  its  fusion,  however,  most  remarkable,  is  to 
see  this  same  slag  at  pleasure  become  very  black  and 
opaque,  of  a  deep  blue,  yellow,  or  absolutely  colourless 
and  transparent,  to  whatever  degree  of  heat  it  may  have 
been  before  exposed.  The  most  intense  flame  acting  on  a 
thin  layer,  renders  it  colourless  and  transparent,  and  the 
weakest  white  heat  renders  it  black  and  opaque.  It  may 
be  made  to  pass  an  hundred  times  in  an  instant  from  one 

state  to  the  other.  Most  of  the  crystals  submitted  to  these 

»./ 

experiments  were  collected  by  Citizen  Eaujas  dc  St.- 
Fond  from  a  very  line  sand,  three  leagues  from  Ander- 
nach,  on  the  borders  of  the  pond  of  Laach  Abbey.  This 
sand  is  composed  entirely  of  the  volcanic  matter  which, 
abounds  in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  hornblende, 
feldt-spath  and  octaedra!  crystals  of  iron-ore.  But  the 
semeline  has  also  been  seen  by  our  author  in  the  lava  of 
Hohencreyen,  in  Suabia,  and  in  a  porphyritic  rock  of 
Eischlefmgen,  near  Rothweil. 

Journal  de  Phys,  Frim,  An.  9. 


C  H  E  M I S  T  RY, 


Sect.  III.  Chap.  I. 

Mr.  Davy  on  Nitrous  Oxide , 

The  discovery  by  Mr.  Davy  of  the  respirabijity 
and  extraordinary  properties  of  the  gaseous  oxide  of  azote, 
Or  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air  of  Priestley,  claims  our  first 
attention,  as  comprehending  a  series  of  most  important 
chemical  investigations.  Mr.  Davy’s  attention  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  this  subject  by  a  theory  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  which 
dephlogisticated  nitrous  air,  or  as  he  terms  it,  oxide  of 
septon,  is  regarded  as  the  principle  of  contagion.  A  few 
experiments  soon  convinced  Mr.  Davy  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  doctrine,  and  after  several  trials  of  the  gaseous  oxide, 
both  by  himself  and  others,  breathed  in  a  dilute  state  with 
common  air,  he  at  last  determined  on  the  respiration  of 
the  gas  in  its  pure  form,  as  the  only  mode  by  which  its 
effects  could  be  accurately  ascertained. 

The  result  of  this  experiment,  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  both  in  a  chemical  and  physiological  point  of  view, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was  such  as  led  to  the  inves¬ 
tigations  which  form  the  subject  of  a  work,  entitled  u  Re¬ 
searches,  chemical  and  philosophical,  chiefly  concerning 
nitrous  oxide,  or  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air,  and  its  re¬ 
spiration,”  in  which  Mr.  Davy  has  not  only  examined  with 
minuteness  the  formation  and  properties  of  the  nitrous 
oxide,  but  the  composition  of  all  the  bodies  concerned  in 
its  production,  and  whose  constitution  vras  in  any  way 
analogous  to,  or  connected  with  it;  presenting,  in  the 
whole,  a  most  complete  history  of  the  combinations  of 
oxigene  and  nitrogene. 

The  composition  of  nitric  acid,  and  its  combinations 
with  water  and  nitrous  gas :  the  composition  of  ammonia, 
and  its  combinations  with  water  and  nitric  acid :  such  are 
the  investigations  which  precede  the  detail  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  These  experiments  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  their  precision.  They  offer  few  new  facts, 
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but  correct  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  into  which  preced¬ 
ing  experimenters  had  fallen,  and  which  Mr.  Davy,  as  well 
from  the  improved  state  of  the  science,  as  from  a  well 
contrived  apparatus,  was  enabled  to  avoid. 

I.  The  discordance  in  the  capital  experiments  of 
Lavoisier  and  Cavendish,  on  the  composition  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  are  irreconcileable  on  every  supposition.  The 
quantity  of  nitrous  gas,  also,  required  to  saturate  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxigene,  as  given  by  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  and 
others,  differs  still  more;  Mr.  Davy,  therefore,  unable  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  information,  on  a  subject  so  con¬ 
nected  with  the  object  of  his  enquiries,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  examining  very  minutely  the  composition  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  in  all  its  various  states  of  oxigenation  and 
solution  in  water.  The  first  desideratum  was  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  a  fluid  acid,  which  by  being  deprived  ofy 
or  combined  with  nitrous  gas,  might  become  a  standard 
-of  comparison  for  ail  other  acids.  After  many  unsuccess¬ 
ful  trials,  the  following  mode,  suggested  by  Priestley’s  ob¬ 
servations  on  nitrous  vapour*,  was  adopted.  Known  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrous  oras  and  of  oxigene  in  excess,  were  thrown 
separately  into  an  exhausted  glass  balloon.  Increase  of 
temperature  was  produced,  and  an  orange  coloured  ni¬ 
trous  acid  gas  formed,  which  after  remaining  several  days 
in  the  balloon,  at  a  temperature  below  56°,  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  condense.  This  aeriform  acid  was  absor¬ 
bed  by  a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  its  absolute  weight 
and  specific  gravity  determined,  from  the  acquired  weight 
of  the  water,  and  the  contraction  in  the  volume  of  the 
gases  in  the  balloon.  The  proportions  of  its  constituent 
parts  were  afterwards  readily  ascertained,  by  subtracting 
the  weight  of  the  nitrous  gas  employed,  from  that  of  the 
aeriform  acid  produced,  which  gave  the  proportion  of 
oxigen  entering  into  its  composition. 

From  several  experiments  made  with  the  greatest 
caution,  Mr.  Davy  concludes,  that  100  cubic  inches  of 
nitrous  acid,  such  as  exists  in  the  aeriform  state,  saturated 
with  oxigen,  at  temperature^  55°,  and  atmosphere  pres¬ 
sure  30,1,  weigh  75,17  grains;  and  that  100  grains  of 
it  are  composed  of  68,06  nitrous  gas  and  31,94  oxige.ru 
or  of  29,9  nitrogen  and  70,1  oxigen;  and  that  100 
grains  of  pale  green  solution  of  nitrous  acid,  such  as 
was  produced  in  the  experiment,  contain  50,62  water  and 
49,33  acid,  of  the  above  composition. 
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By  a  comparison  of  this  standard  acid  with  aqueous 
solutions  of  other  acids*  of  different  specific  gravities  and 
colours,  and  by  combining  these  with  different  and  known 
quantities  of  nitrous  gas*  their  relative  proportions  of 
true  acid  and  water*  and  the  quantities  of  oxigen  and  ni¬ 
trogen  entering  into  their  composition*  were  accurately 
ascertained.  These  results  Mr*  Davy  has  digested  into 
the  form  of  tables. 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
may  suppose  the  experiments  of  Berthollet  to  have  been 
conducted,  yet  as  some  corrections  in  the  statement  of 
the  proportions  of  oxigen  and  hydrogen  entering  into  the 
composition  of  water,  have  taken  place  since  his  analysis 
of  volatile  alkali,  Mr.  Davy  was  induced  to  make  this 
also  the  subject  of  particular  investigation.  A  small  re¬ 
tort,  containing  muriate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  slack’d 
lime,  was  adapted  to  the  end  of  a  tube  of  thick  green 
glass,  enclosed  in  one  of  porcelain,  and  properly  disposed 
in  a  furnace.  The  other  end  was  terminated  by  a  recurved 
tube,  connected  with  a  water  apparatus,  for  receiving 
gas.  When  the  tube  in  the  furnace  was  heated  red,  a 
spirit  lamp  was  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The 
whole  of  the  ammonia  on  passing  through  the  furnace, 
appeared  to  have  undergone  decomposition,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  gas  was  collected  in  the  water  apparatus.  140 
grain  measures  of  this  gas,  detonated  with  120  of  oxigene, 
left  nearly  110.  There  disappeared  therefore  150  mea¬ 
sures.  Now  since,  according  to  the  experiments  of  La¬ 
voisier  and  Meusnier  on  the  composition  of  water,  tiie 
weight  of  oxigen  is  55,  and  that  of  hydrogen  2,6  grains 
in  the  hundred  cubic  inches,  the  oxigen  employed  will 
be  to  the  hydrogen  as  243  to  576,  consequently  the  ni¬ 
trogen  to  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  as  35  :  105  in  volume* 
and  100  grains  ammonia  will  contain  about  80  nitrogen 

w  O 

and  20  hydrogen. 

The  speeihe  gravity  of  ammonical  gas  was  ascertain¬ 
ed,  by  pressing  50  cubic  inches  into  100  grains  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  gained  in  weight  9  grains.  100 
cubic  inches  therefore  weigh  18  grains.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  differ  very  little  from  those  of  Berthollet 
and  Kirwan. 

From  the  union  of  these  two  compounds,  whose  ana¬ 
lysis  has  just  been  given,  viz.  nitrous  acid  and  ammo¬ 
nia,  results  that  peculiar  salt,  by  whose  decomposition  the 
"  gaseous 
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gaseous  oxide  of  azote,  or  as  Mr.  Davy  now  calls  it,  the 
nitrous  oxide,  is  afforded.  The  proportions  of  acid  and 
alkali  entering  into  the  composition  of  christallized  nitrate 
of  ammonia  are  72,5  of  the  former  to  19,3  of  the  latter, 
in  100  parts  of  the  salt ;  the  rest  is  water  :  but  as  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  varies  with  the  celerity  of  the  evaporation, 
Mr.  Davy  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  this  salt. 

1.  Prismatic  nitrate  of  ammonia,  produced  by  in¬ 
sensible  evaporation,  and  containing  its  full  quantity  of 
water  of  christailization,  which  amounts  to  12,1  per  cent. 

2.  Compact  nitrate  of  ammonia,  either  amorphous  or 
composed  of  delicately  needled  christals,  formed  at  300° 
and  containing  little  more  water  than  existed  in  the  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia.  This  variety  contains  only  5,7  per 
cent,  of  water.  Exposed  to  heat,  the  compact,  or  dry 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  undergoes  little  or  no  change  at  tem¬ 
peratures  below  260°.  At  temperature  between  275  and 
300°,  it  sublimes  without  decomposition,  or  becoming 
fluid.  At  320°,  it  becomes  fluid,  decomposes,  and  still 
slowly  sublimes,  it  neither  assuming  or  continuing  in  the 
fluid  state  without  decomposition.  At  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  340  and  480°,  it  decomposes  rapidly.  The  pris¬ 
matic  and  fibrous  nitrates  of  ammonia  become  fluid  at 
temperatures  below  300°,  and  undergo  ebullition  at  tem¬ 
peratures  between  360  and  400°,  without  decomposition. 
They  are  incapable  of  being  heated  to  430°,  without  de¬ 
composition  or  sublimation,  till  a  certain  quantity  of  their 
water  is  evaporated.  At  temperatures  above  450*,  they 
undergo  decomposition,  without  previously  losing  their 
water  of  christallisation. 

III.  The  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  ammonia  is 
attended  with  most  interesting  chemical  phenomena. 
When  slowly  decomposed,  it  is  wholly  resolvable  into 
water,  a  small  portion  of  acid,  and  that  peculiar  gas,  de¬ 
nominated  nitrous  oxide,  78,1  grains  of  salt  afford  32,25 
grains  water,  3,  35  grains  acid,  and  42,  5  grains  of  a 
gas,  exhibiting  the  following  properties. 

( a)  A  candle  burns  in  it  with  a  brilliant  flame  and 
crackling  noise.  Before  its  extinction,  the  white  inner 
flame  becomes  surrounded  with  an  exterior  blue  one. 

( b )  Phorphorus  introduced  into  it  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
flammation,  burns  with  infinitely  greater  vividness  than 
before. 

(cj  Sulphur 
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(c)  Snip] mr  introduced  into  it  when  burning  with  a 
feeble  blue  flame,  is  instantly  extinguished  ;  but  when  in 
a  state  of  active  inflammation,  that  is  forming  sulphuric 
acid,  it  bums  with  a  beautiful  and  vivid  rose-colored 
flame. 

(d)  Inflamed  charcoal,  deprived  of  hydrogen,  intro¬ 
duced  into  it,  burns  with  much  greater  vividness  than  in 
the  atmosphere. 

(e)  Fine  twisted  iron  wire,  with  a  small  piece  of  cork 
affixed,  inflamed  and  introduced  into  a  jar  of  the  air,  burns 
with  great  vividness,  and  throws  out  bright  sparks  as  in 
ox  i  gen. 

(f)  It  is  rapidly  absorbable  by  water — Out  of  30  mea¬ 
sures  exposed  to  water  previously  boiled,  when  the  dimi¬ 
nution  was  complea  t,  rather  more  than  a  measure  remained. 

(g)  Pure  water  saturated  with  it,  gives  it  out  again 
on  ebullition,  and  the  gas  thus  produced  retains  all  its 
former  properties. 

( h)  It  is  absorbed  by  red  cabbage  juice,  but  no  alte¬ 
ration  of  color  takes  place. 

(i)  Its  taste  is  distinctly  sweet,  and  its  odor  slight, 
but  agreeable. 

(j)  It  undergoes  no  diminution  when  mingled  with 
oxigene  or  nitrous  gas. 

Such  are  the  properties  which  characterize  the  nitrous 
oxide,  or  the  gas  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  440°. 

When  the  salt  is  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature, 
it  affords  products  very  different  from  those  we  have  been 
considering.  When  the  decomposition  is  affected  at  800, 
it  is  wholly  resolved  into  water,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid, 
and  nitrogene,  without  the  smallest  production  of  nitrous 
oxide,  and  is  attended  with  a  vivid  liberation  of  light. 

The  affinities  concerned  in  these  changes  are  in- 
teresting  and  complicated.  At  a  temperature  of  400°, 
the  equilibrium  of  affinities  concurring  to  form  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  disturbed.  The  attraction  of  hydrogene  for 
nitrogene,  and  of  oxigene  for  nitrous  gas,  is  diminished, 
whilst  that  of  hydrogene  and  oxigene,  and  probably  of 
nitrogene  for  nitrous  gas,  is  increased  ;  hence  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  principles  takes  place,  and  water  and  ni¬ 
trous  oxide  is  produced.  At  a  heat  above  800,  the  at¬ 
traction  of  hydrogene  for  nitrogene,  and  of  oxigene  for, 
nitrous  gas,  appears  still  more  diminished,  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion 
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tiou  of  nitrogene  for  nitrous  gas  entirely  destroyed.  The 
attraction  of  oxigene  for  hydrogene  is  greatly  increased;, 
and  a  new  attraction  takes  place  between  nitrous  gas  and 
nitric  acid,  generating  nitrous  vapor.  Thus  water  and 
nitrous  vapor  (which  at  a  lower  temperature  assume  the 
form  of  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  gas)  are  produced,  and 
the  nitrogene  having  no  affinity,  at  this  temperature,  with 
any  of  the  simple  principles  capable  of  forming  a  new 
combination,  is  evolved  with  the  other  products.  The 
specinc  gravity  of  nitrous  oxide,  as  determined  by  Mr. 
Davy,  differs  materially  from  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Priest* 
ley.  He  imagined  it  to  be  less  than  that  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  from  an  experiment  concluded  it  was  even  lighter 
than  ammoniaeal  gas.  Mr.  Davy  found,  that  100  cubic 
inches  (at  temperature  5 7°,  and  atmospheric  pressure  30.7) 
weighed  50.1  grains.  The  proportions  of  its  constituent 
parts  were  determined  by  the  products  of  its  decomposi¬ 
tion  by  charcoal  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  100  grains 
pure  nitrous  oxide  are  composed  of  37  oxigene  and  63 
nitrogene,  existing  in  a  much  more  condensed  state  than 
when  in  their  simple  forms. 

In  the  production  of  nitrous  oxide  for  respiration,  it 
is  advantageous  to  employ  the  fibrous  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
as  there  is  iess  loss  arising  from  the  sublimation  of  the  salt, 
than  when  the  compact  is  made  use  of.  The  gas  should 
be  suffered  to  remain  at  least  an  hour  before  it  is  respired, 
otherwise  considerable  inconvenience  will  sometimes  be 
experienced,  from  the  small  quantity  of  acid  vapor,  or 
undecompounded  salt,  held  in  solution  by  it.  It  is  best 
prepared  in  a  tubulated  glass  retort,  connected  bv  means 
of  a  glass  tube,  with  an  air-holder  of  Mr.  Watt’s  con¬ 
struction.  The  first  portion  should  be  rejected,  and 
the  water  displaced  from  the  air-holder,  Carefully  pre¬ 
served  where  it  is  intended  to  prepare  the  gas  in  large 
quantities,  otherwise  great  loss  will  arise,  from  its  rapid 
absorption  by  Water. 

IV.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  production  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  oxide  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it 
was  prepared  by  Priestley,  Kirwan,  and  others,  either 


from  solutions  of  metals  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by  the 
exposure  of  nitrous  gas  to  moistened  iron-filings,  alkaline 
aulphures,  &c.  &c.  The  production  of  nitrous  oxide  in 
these  different  modes  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Davy.  '  .  > 
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f  It  appears,  that  nitrous  gas  is  converted  into  nitrous 
oxide,  either  by  the  simple  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its 
oxigene,  by  bodies  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for  that 
principle,  as  alkaline  sulphites,  muriate  of  tin,  and  dry 
sulphures,  or  by  the  combination  of  a  portion  of  both  its 
oxigene  and  nitrogen,  with  a  body  such  as  hydrogen, 
either  in  the  nascent  form,  or  in  a  peculiar  state  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

i  Nitrous  gas  exposed  to  dry  sulphite  of  potash,  under¬ 
goes  a  very  rapid  change,  and  is  converted  into  nitrous 
.  oxide,  at  the  same  time  that  its  bulk  is  considerably  dimi¬ 
nished.  100  part  nitrous  gas  produce,  in  this  way,  about 
48  of  nitrous  oxide,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  that 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The 
sulphites  are  by  this  process  converted  into  sulphates,  so 
that  they  act  simply  by  depriving  the  nitrous  gas  of  a 
portion  of  its  oxigen,  the  remaining  gases  assuming  after¬ 
wards  a  more  condensed  state  of  existence. 

The  same  changes  are  effected  in  nitrous  gas,  by 
muriate  of  tin  and  dry  well  made  sulphures;  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  bodies  possessing  strong  affinity  for  oxi¬ 
gene,  will,  at  certain  temperatures,  effect  the  same  change. 
Nitrous  gas  is  converted  into  nitrous  oxide,  by  mixture 
with  sulphurated  hydrogen,  as  discovered  by  Kirwan. 
The  gases  suffer  a  diminution  of  bulk,  sulphur  is  deposited, 
and  water,  ammonia,  and  nitrous  oxide  produced.  The 
sulphur  in  this  case  suffers  no  oxigenation.  The  decom¬ 
position  appears  to  be  effected  solely  by  the  combination 
of  the  hydrogen  with  portions  of  oxigen  and  nitrogen, 
generating  water  and  ammonia. 

Nitrous  gas,  exposed  to  moistend  iron-filings,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  nitrous  oxide,  by  the  nascent  hydrogen  of  the 
water  which  is  decomposed.  The  filings  are  partially 
oxided,  and  ammonia  produced,  as  in  the  process  last 
mentioned.  Zinc  operates  the  same  changes ;  and  copper 
also  was  found  capable  of  converting  nitrous  gas  into  ni¬ 
trous  oxide.  Alkohol,  saccharine  matter,  hydrocarbonate, 
sulphureous  acid,  and  phosphorous,  exposed  to  nitrous  gas 
for  many  days,  did  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
change  in  its  properties. 

During  the  solution  of  iron,  tin,  and  zinc,  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  Dr.  Priestley  found  that  nitrous  oxide  was 
evolved,  together  with  nitrous  gas  and  nitrogen e.  The 
.relative  quantities  of  these  gases  varying  with  the  concen¬ 
tration 
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tration  of  the  acid.  From  the  ammonia  constantly  afford¬ 
ed  when  iron,  tin,  or  zinc  are  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid, 
st  is  evident  that  water  is  decomposed :  a  very  complicated 
play  of  affinities  therefore  takes  place,  during  the  pro¬ 
duction.  of  nitrous  oxide  in  these  processes.  It  appears 
Yom  Mr.  Davy’s  experiments,  that  when  tin  is  dissolved 
m  a  very  dilute  acid,  small  quantities  of  gas  are  produced, 
consisting  principally  of  nitrogene,  mingled  with  small 
portions  of  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous  gas.  From  an  acid 
rf  specific  gravity  1.4,  nitrous  oxide,  mingled  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  nitrous  gas,  and  but  little  nitrogene,  was  ob¬ 
tained.  With  an  acid  of  less  specific  gravity,  the  proportion 
A'  nitrous  oxide  was  much  greater.  Since,  therefore, 
t  appears,  that  the  quality  of  the  gases  is  influenced 
materially  by  the  concentration  of  the  acid  employed,  and 
is,  during  the  solution  of  a  metal  in  nitric  acid,  the  pro- 
Dortion  of  acid  in  the  solution  must  be  continually  decreas- 
ng,  it  follows,  that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different 
yases  must  vary  throughout  the  process;  accordingly,  we 
find  most  nitrous  gas  at  the  commencement  of  a  solution, 
he  nitrous  oxide  is  evolved  principally  in  the  middle,  and 
he  nitrogene  at  the  end. 

V.  Nitrous  oxide  enters  into  few  combinations  with 


ether  substances,  that  are  either  permanent  or  remarkable. 
Water,  as  has  been  already  observed,  absorbs  a  large 
quantity,  equal  to  half  its  bulk.  The  water  acquires  a 
sweetish  taste,  not  unpleasant,  according  to  Mr.  Davy, 
rs  a  drink,  and  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  even  in 
quantities  so  large  as  three  pints  per  day,  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  very  palpable  effects.  The  nitrous  oxide  is  ex¬ 
pelled  from  water  again  by  boiling,  without  having  under¬ 
gone  any  change  in  its  properties.  Most  of  the  fluid 
inflammable  bodies  are  capable  of  absorbing  greater  por¬ 
tions  of  nitrous  oxide  than  water  ;  such  as  ether,  alkohol, 
the  essential  and  fixed  oils.  They,  however,  give  out  the 
gas  again  unchanged,  on  being  subjected  to  increased 
temperature.  The  acids  exert  but  little  action  on  nitrous 
oxide :  such  as  do  absorb  it,  as  the  muriatic  and  acetic, 
give  it  out  again,  when  heated  like  the  substances  above 
mentioned.  The  affinity  of  the  neutrosalme  solutions  for 
nitrous  oxide  is  very  feeble ;  the  green  muriate  and  (Sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  whether  holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution  or 
rot,  take  up  no  perceptible  portion  of  it.  Nitrous  oxide 
may  therefore  be  most  readily  separated  from  nitrous 
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gas,  by  means  of  these  solutions.  None  of  the  gases, 
when  mingled  with  nitrous  oxide,  suffer  any  perceptible 
change  ;  the  muriatic  and  sulphureous  acid  gases  excepted, 
which  undergo  a  slight  expansion.  They  are  capable  of 
being  again  separated  with  their  original  properties. 

Caustic  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths,  exposed  in  the 
solid  form  to  nitrous  oxide,  have  no  action  on  it ;  saturated 
solutions  absorb  a  small  portion,  which  is  owing  probably 
to  the  water  of  the  solution,  and  not  to  any  affinity  of 
the  alkalies  or  earths,  which  seem  incapable  of  combining 
with  free  nitrous  oxide.  Mr.  Davy  has  however  dis¬ 
covered  a  mode  of  combining  nitrous  oxide,  in  the  nas¬ 
cent  state,  with  the  alkalies,  producing  compounds  pos¬ 
sessed  of  new  and  peculiar  properties. 

By  exposing  nitrous  gas  to  sulphite  of  potash,  mingled 
with  caustic  potash,  a  combination  is  effected  between  the 
nascent  nitrous  oxide  (produced  b}^  the  sulphite)  and  the 
superabundant  alkali.  Mr.  Davy  has  not  succeeded  com¬ 
pletely  in  obtaining  these  compounds  in  the  pure  form, 
and  at  length  free  from  the  salts  thev  are  mingled  with 
at  their  formation.  They  present  no  regular  christalliza- 
tion,  and  have  a  caustic  taste  and  pungency,  different 
from  potash  or  carbon  at  of  potash.  They  detonate  with 
zinc  and  charcoal.  The  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitrous 
acids,  disengage  nitrous  oxide  from  them :  carbonic  acid 
also  disengages  this  gas  when  thrown  into  a  solution  of  it. 

o  o  o 

The  union  of  ammonia  with  nitrous  oxide  was  attempted 
in  the  same  way,  but  in  vain ;  yet  Mr.  Davy  is  not  without 
hopes  of  being  able  ultimately  to  effect  the  combination 
of  nitrous  oxide  with  ammonia  and  the  alkaline  earths 
likewise. 

Nitrous  oxide,  from  the  properties  thus  detailed  of 
it,  appears  to  be  more  analogous  to  the  acids,  than  to  any 
other  knowrn  class  of  bodies.  At  present,  however,  Mr. 
Davy  chooses  rather  to  consider  it  as  a  body  sui  generis , 
excluding  it  from  the  acids,  from  its  defect  in  two  princi¬ 
pal  characteristics  of  these  compounds,  the  power  of  red¬ 
dening  vegetable  blues,  and  its  want  of  affinity  for  the 
alkalies,  when  existing  in  a  free  state. 

VI.  Most  of  the  inflammable  bodies,  when  heated 
in  nitrous  oxide,  decompose  it,  and  become  oxigenated, 
at  the  same  time  that  nitrous  acid  is  produced,  and  much 
heat  and  light  disengaged.  They  require,  in  general, 
much  higher  temperatures  for  combustion  than  in  atmos¬ 
pheric 
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pheric  air  or  oxigene.  Phosphorus  is  even  sublimed  in 
nitrous  "oxide,  without  undergoing  inflammation.  Phos¬ 
phorus  is  the  only  body  that  inflames  in  it  below  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  ignition.  Hydrogen,  sulphur,  charcoal, 
iron,  and  the  compound  inflammable  bodies,  decompose 
it  only  at  heats  equal  to,  or  above  ignition.  From  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  gas,  analogous  to  atmospheric  air,  during 
the  decomposition  of  nitrous  oxide  in  excess  by  the  in¬ 
flammable  gases,  Mr.  Davy  is  induced  to  consider  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  as  a  chemical  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxigen, 
rather  than  a  simple  mixture.  From  these  two  principles, 
therefore,  combined  in  different  proportions,  and  modi¬ 
fied  in  some,  peculiar  mode,  perhaps,  by  their  union  with 
heat  and  light,  result  the  following  important  compounds. 

Atmospheric  Air,  which  may  be  considered  as 
pie  least  intimate  of  all  the  combinations  of  oxigene  and 
nitrogen,  consisting  of  73  nitrogen  and  27  oxigene,  de¬ 
composable  at  certain  temperatures,  by  bodies  having 
affinity  for  oxigen,  soluble  in  30  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  31  grains,  at  55°  temperature  and 
*30  atmospheric  pressure. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  a  gas  unalterable  at  temperatures 
below  ignition,  composed  of  63  nitrogen  and  37  oxigene, 
existing,  perhaps,  in  the  most  intimate  union  that  those, 
substances  are  capable  of  assuming.  100  cubic  inches, 
weigh  50  grains. 

Nitrous  Gas  is  composed  of  56  oxigene  and  44. 
nitrogen  in  intimate  union,  soluble  in  twelve  times  its 
hulk  of  water,  combinable  with  acid  and  metallic  solutions. 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  34  grains. 

Nitric  Acid,  a  substance  permanently  aeriform  at 
common  temperatures,  composed  of  about  1  nitrogen  to 
2.3  oxigen,  soluble  to  great  extent  in  water,  combin¬ 
able  with  alkalies  and  nitrous  gas,  and  decomposable  bv 
most  combustible  bodies  at  common  temperatures,  lob 
cubic  inches  weigh  76  grains, 

VI.  The  action  of  nitrous  oxide  on  living  beings 
presents  a  series  of  curious  and  important  facts.  After 
its  respirability  had  been  ascertained  by  Mr,  Davy,  by 
trials  upon  himself  and  others,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  its  effects  upon  animals,  sub¬ 
jected  to  its  compleat  action.  Warm-blooded  animals, 
kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas,  die  much  sooner  than 
in  common  air  or  oxigen,  though  not  near  so.  soon  as  in 
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the  non-respirable  gases,  such  as  hydrogene  or  nitrogene, 
which  effect  no  positive  changes  in  the  blood,  and  occa¬ 
sion  death  in  the  same  way  as  immersion  in  water,  simply 
by  privation  of  atmospheric  air.  A  great  number  of 
experiments  were  made  with  different  animals,  none  of 
which  were  able  to  respire  the  nitrous  oxide  for  more 
than  five  or  six  minutes,  and  few  of  them  so  long.  They 
all  appeared  to  suffer  great  excitement,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  compleat  exhaustion  and  death. 
The  organs  of  animals  killed  in  it  exhibit  peculiar  changes. 
The  arterial  blood  is  purple  red  ;  the  lungs  are  covered 
with  purple  spots  ;  both  the  hollow  and  compact  muscles 
are  apparently  very  inimitable  ;  and  the  brain  is  dark 
colored.  The  amphibious  animals,  fishes,  and  insects, 
also  die  wlien  exposed  to  atmospheres  of  nitrous  oxide,  or 
are  confined  in  water  strongly  impregnated  with  it. 

To  ascertain  the  changes  effected  in  the  blood  by 
nitrous  oxide,  fluid  venous  blood  was  exposed  to  it  in 
small  glass  jars.  Small  portions  of  the  gas  were  absorbed, 
and  the  color  of  the  blood  changed  from  dark  red  to  red 
purple.  During  the  absorption,  small  portions  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  nitrogene  were  produced,  either  evolved 
from  the  blood,  or  from  a  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
nitrous  oxide.  Mr.  Davy  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain,  whether  these  changes  were  at  all  analogous  to 
those  produced  by  the  blood  during  respiration,  and  in 
fiis  attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  has  made  himself  the 
subject  of  numerous  and  very  dangerous  experiments. 
He  concludes,  however,  that  during  respiration,  the  ni¬ 
trous  oxide  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  blood,  not  decom¬ 
posed  by  it,  at  the  same  time  that  nitrogene  and  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  from  the  lungs.  The  precise  nature  of 
those  changes  produced  in  the  venous  blood  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  mode  of  action  of 
such  a  quantity  of  condensed  oxigene  and  nitrogene,  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  system,  is  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  as  yet  inexplicable.  It  is  in  vain  to  theo¬ 
rize,  and  Mr.  Davy  has  avoided  entering  into  any  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  subject, 

VII,  The  concluding  section  of  Mr.  Davy’s  Re¬ 
marks,  consists  of  details  of  the  action  of  nitrous  oxide 
upon  different  individuals  who  have  respired  it,  furnished 
by  themselves.  The  generality  of  these  details  are  so 
extraordinary,  and  the  sensations  produced  by  the  re¬ 
spiration 
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spiration  of  the  gas  of  so  uncommon  a  kind,  as  to  excite 
no  small  degree  of  septicism  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  of  its  powers.  At  first,  one  would 
be  led  to  imagine  that  the  authors  of  these  accounts  had 
laboured  under  the  powerful  workings  of  the  imagination, 
and  refer  the  sublime  emotions,  elevated  state  of  mind, 
and  rapturous  pleasure  of  which  they  speak,  rather  to  a 
cause  like  this,  than  to  the  physical  operation  of  the  gas. 
The  respectable  body  of  testimony,  however,  brought 
forward  to  substantiate  these  accounts,  and  above  all,  the 
guarded  care  with  which  Mr.  Davy  (whose  reputation 
was  involved  in  their  validity)  has  pursued  this  part  of 
his  investigation,  does  away  all  reasonable  ground  of  sus¬ 
picion.  The  effects  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same 
upon  all  who  have  respired  the  nitrous  oxide,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  instances.  Mr.  Davy,  who  has 
had  more  experience  than  any  other  person,  felt,  after 
the  first  inspiration,  a  slight  degree  of  giddiness.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  fullness  in  the  head,  and  a 
loss  of  distinct  sensation,  analogous  to  the  feelings  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  stage  of  intoxication.  The  respiration 
being  continued,  these  sensations  gradually  subsided,  and 
were  followed  by  a  sense  of  gentle  pressure  on  all  the 
muscles,  attended  with  a  highly  pleasurable  thrilling, 
particularly  in  the  chest  and  the  extremities.  The  ob¬ 
jects  around  became  dazzling,  and  the  hearing  more 
acute.  Towards  the  last  inspirations  the  thrilling  in¬ 
creased,  the  sense  of  muscular  power  became  greater, 
and  at  last  an  irresistible  propensity  to  action  was  indulged 
in.  The  recollection  of  what  followed  was  but  very  in¬ 
distinct.  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  was  present  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  made,  however  describes  Mr.  Davy  as 
indulging  in  the  most  violent  motions*  These  effects 
soon  cealsed  after  the  respiration,  and  in  ten  minutes  Mr-. 
Davy  had  recovered  his  natural  state  of  mind.  This  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  in  the  morning no  langour  or  ex¬ 
haustion  was  consequent,  and  his  feelings  throughout  the 
day  were  as  usual.  After  this  experiment,  the  first  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  gas  were  decisively  ascertained, 
Mr.  Davy  continued  to  breathe  it  at  different  times  in 
small  quantities,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
it  could  be  respired  with  safety,  and  its  general  effects  on 
die  health. 
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Mr.  Davy  found  he  could  never  breathe  it  so  long 
as  five  minutes.  The  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  always 
subsided,  soon  after  its  operation  was  carried  to  the 
highest  extent.  Impressions  ceased  to  be  perceived,  vivid 
ideas  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind,  and  voluntary 
power  was  altogether  destroyed,  so  that  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  air-bag  generally  dropt  from  his  lips.  When  re¬ 
spired  in  doses,  of  from  six  to  seven  quarts,  muscular 
motion  was  produced  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  pleasure 
indicated  often  by  stamping,  laughing,  and  sometimes 
by  dancing  about  the  room.  No  oppression  or  difficulty 
of  respiration  was  ever  experienced,  but  the  inspirations 
became  very  deep  and  frequent:,  from  the  increased  action 
of  the  lungs,  and  a  desire  to  augment  the  pleasurable  feel¬ 
ing.  The  same  sensations  nearly  were  experienced  by 
others.  They  describe  the  state  of  feeling  as  highly 
pleasurable,  and  were  excited  sometimes  to  involuntary 
laughter,  and  in  general  to  muscular  motions,  without 
sphering  any  consequent  langour  or  debility.  The  effects 
of  the  gas  on  persons  of  a  delicate  and  irritable  constitu¬ 
tion  are  very  different-  From  several  experiments  it  ap¬ 
pears  capable  of  producing  nervous  and  hysterical  affec¬ 
tions,  winch  renders  its  administration  to  persons  previously 
subject  to  them  highly  improper.  Mr.  Davy  has  detailed 
two  or  three  cases  of  delicate  females,  in  which  the  re¬ 
spiration  was  attended  with  unpleasant  effects,  and  was 
succeeded  by  considerable  langour  and  depression. 

Sufficient  experience  of  the  permanent  change  it  is 
capable  if  effected  in  the  constitution,  has  not  yet  been 
obtained.  The  only  diseases  it  has  been  applied  are  those 
of  deficient  sensibility.  Dr.  Beddoes  promises  speedily 
to  give  an  account  of  its  agency  in  paralytic  affections. 

VIII.  Connected  with  the  preceding  enquiries,  and 
constituting  b}^  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  Mr. 
Davy’s  Researches,  are  experiments  on  the  composition  of 
nitrous  gas,  and  its  absorption  by  different  bodies.  The 
composition  of  nitrous  gas  was  ascertained  by  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  its  decomposition  by  charcoal.  100  parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Davy,  contain  56  oxigene  and  44  ni-» 
tvogene. 

Humboldt,  in  his  Eudiometrical  Experiments,  men~ 
tions  the  diminution  of  nitrous  gas  by  water,  which  he 
imagines  to  arise  from  a  decomposition  of  the  gas,  and  a 

consequent 
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consequent  production  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  This 
opinion  Mr.  Davy  has  examined  and  confuted.  His  ex¬ 
periments  prove,  that  nitrous  gas  is  not  decomposable  by 
water,  but  only  simply  soluble  in  it ;  and  that  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  212°,  it  is  incapable  of  remaining  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  it.  Mr.  Daw  has  also  succeeded  in  detecting 
the  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Humboldt  and 
Vauquelin,  on  the  absorption  of  nitrous  gas  by  green 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  absorption  of  nitrous  gas  by  green 
sulphate  of  iron  was  first  observed  by  Priestley.,  and  after¬ 
wards  most  happily  applied  Humboldt,  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  theory 
of  this  absorption  was  investigated  by  him,  conjointly 
with  Vauquelm,  and  their  conclusions  were,  that  the 
nitrous  gas  and  a  portion  of  water,  underwent  decompo¬ 
sition,  and  produced  the  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  afforded  in  their  analysis.  Mr.  Davy,  by  a  number 
of  very  accurate  and  ingenious  experiments,  lias  shewn, 
that  the  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  capable  of  absorbing 
nitrous  gas  at  common  temperatures,  without  producing 
any  change  in  it,  and  that  it  may  be  again  expelled  by 
increased  temperature.  At  temperatures,  however,  from 
200  to  300,  the  green  oxide  of  iron  exerts  such  affinities 
upon  water  and  nitrous  gas,  as  to  attract  oxigen  from  both 
of  them  to  form  red  oxide,  whilst  the  hydrogen  of  the 
one,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  other,  combine  and  form 
ammonia.  The  mistake  of  Vauquelin  and  Humboldt, 
respecting  the  production  of  nitric  acid,  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  rationale  of  this  process,  arose  from  the  exposure 
of  their  impregnated  solutions  to  die  atmosphere,  by 
which  a  portion  of  free  oxigen  combined  with  the  nitrous 
gas  to  form  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Hatchett  on  Zoophytes ,  and  the  component  Farts  of 

Membrane. 

The  labours  of  chemists  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  more 
important  subject,  than  the  composition  of  various  parts 
of  animal  bodies,  and  the  naturalist  will  be  particularly 
gratified  in  remarking,  that  these  researches  have  not 
ceased  with  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett 
on  shell  and  bone,  hut  have  been  pursued  with  ardor  and 
success,  during  the  last  year,  both  in  our  own  country. 
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by  the  same  indefatigable  chemist,  and  in  France  by 
Citizen  Merat-Guillot.  The  latter  has  not  only  compared 
the  bones  of  man  with  those  of  other  animals,  but  extend¬ 
ed  his  analyses  to  shell,  coral,  horn,  teeth,  &c.  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  relative  proportions  of  their  constituent  parts* 
These  will  be  best  detailed  by  the  following  table,  viz . 


Names  of  the  several  sub¬ 
stances  analyzed. 

Proportions  of 

Carbo¬ 
nate  of 
lime. 

Loss. 

t - 

Gela¬ 

tine. 

] 

Phos¬ 
phate  of 
lime. 

f 

Human  bones  taken  from 

a  burying  ground^  -  - 

16 

67 

1,5 

15.5  | 

Human  bones  dried,  but 

I 

never  interred  -  -  - 

23 

63 

2 

2 

Bones  of  the  ox  -  -  - 

3 

93 

2 

2  I 

calf  -  -  - 

25 

54 

21 

horse  -  - 

9 

67.5 

1.25 

22.25 

sheep  -  - 

16 

70 

0.5 

13.5 

elk  -  -  - 

1.5 

90 

1 

7.5 

hog  -  -  - 

17 

52 

1 

30 

hare  -  -  - 

9 

85 

1 

5 

chicken  -  - 

6 

72 

1.5 

20.5 

pike  -  -  - 

12 

64 

1 

23 

carp  -  -  - 

6 

45 

0.5 

48.5 

viper  -  - 

21.5 

60.5 

0. 5 

17.5 

lobster  -  - 

18 

14  • 

40 

28 

Teeth  of  the  horse  -  - 

12 

85.5 

0.25 

2.25 

elephant 

24 

64 

0.1 

11.15 

Stags’  horns  -  -  -  - 

27 

57.5 

1 

14.5 

Egg-shell  -  -  -  -  - 

3 

2 

72 

23 

Mother  of  pearl  -  - 

2.5 

0 

66 

31.5 

Crabs’  eyes  -  -  -  -  * 

2 

12 

60 

26 

Shell  of  the  cuttle  fish 

8 

0 

68 

24 

White  coral  -  -  - 

1.5 

0 

50 

48.5 

Red  d?  -  -  -  -  - 

0.5 

0 

53.5 

46 

Articulated  coralline  -  - 

7.5*1 

0 

49 

43.5 

The 


*  The  author  conceives  that  this  product  is  not  wholly  gelatine,  hut 
that  it  contains  a  portion  of  matter,  analogous  to  what  is  found  in  some 

of  the  lithofhyta , 
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The  mimitiee  of  analysis  not  forming  a  part  of  Mr. 
Hatchett’s  researches  into  the  composition  of  zoophytes 
and  lithophyt.es,  the  experiments  on  these  substances 
which  he  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  were 
intended  to  ascertain  chiefly  the  presence  and  general  pro¬ 
portions  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  these  being 
the  materials  essentially  employed  by  nature,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  rigidity  and  hardness  to  certain  parts  of  animals. 
From  tracing  the  progressive  and  connected  changes  in. 
t  he  composition  of  the  various  shells  and  bones,  to  which 
his  attention  was  on  a  former  occasion  directed,  we  find 
the  observations  on  those  bodies  corroborated,  and  the 
chain  of  connection  extended,  bv  the  facts  which  are 
developed  by  his  later  labours.  The  universal  and  only 
hardening  principle  of  madrepores  and  millepores  is 
proved  to  be  carbonate  of  lime,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Millepova  polijmorpha ,  which  also  appears  to  be  dif¬ 
ferently  constructed  from  the  other  miliiporee .  With 
respect  to  the  characters  of  the  membranaceous  parts  of 
this  tribe,  they  are  found  to  be  the  same  as  those  which 
are  exhibited  by  the  shells  formed  of  nacre,  or  mother  of 
pearl,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  mode,  according 
to  which  the  gelatinous  or  membranaceous  substance,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  bv  which  the  former  is  hardened, 
have  been  employed.  The  experiments  on  Tubipora  mu - 
rica  prove  that,  in  composition,  it  resembles  the  foregoing 
substances.  Flustra foliacea  Si  Cora  Hina  Opuntia  contain 
a  small  portion  of  phosphate,  mixed  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Isis  Ochracea  and  Isis  Nippur  is  are  regularly 


organized  membranaceous,  cartilaginous,  and  horny  bodies, 
hardened,  in  the  last-mentioned  species,  merely  by  car¬ 
bonate,  but  in  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  results  of  Mr. 
Hatchett’s  experiments  on  certain  Gor games  are  remark¬ 
able,  for  when  the  two  parts  which  compose  them  (viz. 
the  horny  stem,  and  the  cortical  substance  by  which  it  is 
coated)  were  examined,  it  was  proved,  1 .  That  when 
the  stems  of  these  Gorgoniee  have  been  long  macerated 
in  diluted  nitric  acid,  the  horny  substance  becomes  soit 
and  transparent,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cartilaginous  or  ten¬ 
dinous  body ;  moreover,  the  stems  of  these  Gorgoniee 
afford  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  scarcely  any 
trace  of  carbonate.  2.  That  thy  cortical  part,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 

very 
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very  little  or  none  of  the  phosphate ;  and  the  carbonate 
is  deposited  in  and  upon  a  soft,  flexible,  membranaceous 
substance,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  cuticle. 

The  Antipathes  were  found  to  be  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  the  horny  stems  of  the  gorgowia,  and  the 
various  spongice  to  be  completely  formed  by  the  same 
membranaceous,  or  horny  substance,  which  became  vari¬ 
ed  by  the  modifications  of  a  more  delicate  construction, 
rather  than  by  any  essential  difference  in  composition. 
This  series  of  interesting  experiments  terminated  with  an 
examination  of  a  few  species  of  Alcyonium,  viz.  asbestinum , 
ficus,  and  arboreum ,  all  of  which  were  found  to  consist  of 
'flexible  membrane,  very  similar  to  the  cortical  part  of 
some  of  the  gorgonw  (such  as  G.  suberosa)  and  in  like 
manner  slightly  hardened  by  carbonate,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  PXence  the  varieties 
of  bone,  shell,  coral,  and  the  numerous  tribe  of  litho- 
phytes  and  zoophytes,  seem  to  differ  in  composition,  only 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ossifying  or 
hardening  principle,  and  the  state  of  the  substance  with 
which  it  is  mixed  or  connected. 

Mr.  Hatchett  was  not  satisfied,  until  he  had  pursued 
an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  last-mentioned  substance 
also,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  developing  many  curious 
facts.  It  would  appear  that  mucilage,  size,  and  glue,  are 
merely  varieties  in  the  consistency  of  gelatine,  as  the 
qualities  of  which  are  various,  so  the  properties  of  the 
substances,  in  which  it  is  present  as  a  component  part, 
are  much  influenced  by  it;  for  instance,  when  the  skins  of 
different  animals  were  compared,  Mr.  H.  has  found  that 
the  more  flexible  skins  afforded  gelatine  more  easily,  and 
of  a  less  viscid  quality,  than  those  which  were  less  flexible, 
and  of  a  more  horny  consistency.  The  skin  of  the  eel  is 
known  to  possess  great  flexibility,  and  it  afforded  gelatine 
very  readily  ,  and  in  a  large  proportion,  as  did  also  that 
of  the  shark.  The  skins  of  the  hare,  rabbit,  calf,  ox, 
and  rhinoceros,  were  examined  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
with  the  like  results ;  but  the  gelatine  obtained  from  the 
hide  of  the  last-mentioned,  seems  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  viscid.  In  all  the  experiments,  the  true  skin,  or  cutis, 
was  principally  affected,  it  being  completely  soluble  (as 
Messrs.  Chaptal  and  Seguin  had  observed)  by  long  boiling, 
but  that  of  the  rhinoceros  far  exceeded  the  others  in  dif¬ 
ficult 
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ficult  solubility  The  cuticle  of  the  different  skins  is 
found  to  contain  but  a  small  portion  of  gelatine;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  its  flexibility,  for  when,  after  long' 
boiling,  the  cuticle  of  these  skins  was  dried,  it  became  a 
brittle,  pulverulent  substance.  Hair  appears  to  contain 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  gelatine  and  to  depend  on 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  before-mentiond  substances. 


in  regar^l  to  its  flexibility.  Feather  and  quill  did  not  af¬ 
ford  any  trace  of  gelatine;  but  the  horns  of  the  ox,  ram, 
goat,  and  chamois,  gave  out  a  quantity,  proportionate  to 
their  degree  of  flexibility,  though  small,  compared  with 
that  of  the  stag’s  horn,  which  differs  in  many  particulars 


from  the  horns  of  the  above  animals.  It  is  fully  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  the  scales  of  tish  contain  phosphate  of  lime ; 
those,  however,  of  some  of  the  amphibia  differ  from  the 
foregoing,  since  all  that  were  examined  by  Mr.  H.  ap¬ 
peared  to  consist  wholly  of  membranaceous  or  horny 
matter.  Horny  scales,  in  general,  human  nail,  ox’s  hoof, 
tiie  horn-like  crust  of  the  scorpion,  and  the  common  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  afforded,  after  long  digestion  in  boiling  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  only  faint  traces  of  any  gelatinous  matter. 
The  preceding  facts  are  sufficient  to  shew,  how  much  the 
flexibility  and  elasticity  o  animal  substances  depend  on 

•  • L/l  (  -i. 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gelatine  which  they  con- 
Mr.  H.  lias  discovered  others,  which  shew  that 


their  putrescibility  also  is  materially  affected  by  the  same 
circumstances,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  gelatine  contained  in  any  part  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  the  more  speedily  or  slowly  will  the  latter  be  subjected 
to  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

The  examination  of  the  properties  of  gelatine  na¬ 
turally  led  to  that  of  the  more  insoluble  substance,  which 
remains  after  the  former  has  been  separated,  and  which 
forms  the  predominant  part  in  the  tissue  of  membrane, 
cartilage,  and  sponge.  The  horny  stems  of  gorgonite ,  horn, 
hair,  feather,  quill,  hoof,  nail,  horny  scale,  crust,  and 
tortoise-shell,  varying  in  consistency  from  a  tender,  jelly- 
like  substance,  to  a  completely  formed  membrane,  or  to 
a  brittle,  hard  body,  like  tortoise-shell.  This  substance, 
when  distilled,  was  found  to  yield  a  small  portion  of  water, 
some  carbonate  of  ammoniac,  a  foetid  empyreumatic  oil, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  prussic  acid,  and  a  spongy  coal, 
which  last,  by  incineration,  affords  a  very  small  and 
variable  residuum,  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
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pirate  of  soda,  and  in  some -instances  of  caibonate  oi 
lime.  It  is  strongly  distinguished  from  gelatine,  by  the 
effects  produced  when  it  is  boiled  with  caustic  fixed  alkali  ; 
for  animal  soaps  are  formed,  exactly  -similar  in  every 
■property  except  colour,  and  the  whole  ot  the  original 
substance  is  completely  dissolved.  Albumen  having  been 
subjected  to  similar  experiments,  Air.  II.  is  induced  to 
believe,  that  it  is  this  substance  which  forms  the  essential 
part  in  the  composition  of  the  quill,  nail,  tortoise-shell, 
and  other  bodies  above  enumerated;  and  he  has  found 
that  its  putrescibiiity  varies  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  inspiration,  the  putrid  state  soon  coming  on  when  the 
albumen  is  liquid,  but  extremely  slowly  when  it  is  in  a 


coagulated  semi-transparent  form,  as  in  tortoise  shell. 
Muscular  fibre  was  found  to  contain  lime  in  various  pro-, 
portions,  and  in  two  different  states,  viz.  carbonate  and 
phosphate ;  of  the  latter  ft  is  deprived  by  long  and  re¬ 
peated  boiling  in  water,  but  a  large  quantity  of  lime  re¬ 
mains.  Strong  and  completely  formed  muscular  fibre  is 
not  of  easy  putrescibiiity,  the  readiness  with  which  muscle 
in  general  enters  into  putrefaction  being  owing  to  the 
gelatine  combined  with  it.  A  piece  of  muscular  fibre 
deprived,  by  long  maceration  and  repeated  boilings,  of 
its  gelatinous  matter,  was  kept  under  water  during  two 
months,  without  either  becoming  putrid,  or  being  con¬ 
verted  into  that  fatty  substance,  which  is  obtained  from 
recent  muscle  under  similar  circumstances.  Gelatine,  al¬ 
bumen,  and  muscular  fibre,  are  discovered  to  differ  from 
each  other  very  much,  not  only  by  the  relative  quantity 
of  their  saline  or  earthy  residua ,  but  also  by  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  one  of  their  essential  and  elementary  principles, 
viz.  carbon.  Of  500  grains  of  dried  isinglass,  54.50 
were  found  to  be  coal.  The  same  quantity  of  dry  albu¬ 
men  atFordcd  63.25  grains;  of  tortoise-shell,  77  grains; 
and  dry  prepared  muscular  fibre  of  beef,  82.40  grains. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  residua ,  obtained  by 
the  incineration  of  the  substances  just  mentioned,  they 
were  as  follow,  viz.  only  1.5  grains  was  obtained  from 
500  grains  of  isinglass,  and  this  proved  to  be  phosphate 
oi  soda  mixed  with  a  very  minute  proportion  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  3  grains  afforded  by  tortoise-shell  con¬ 
sisted  of  phosphate  of  sod?,  and  of  lime,  with  some  traces 
of  iron ;  the  presence  of  the  last  however  may  have  been 
accidental.  Ot  the  256  grains  of  prepared  muscular  fibre 

of 
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of  beef,  the.  greatest  part  was  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed 
with  some  pure  lime,  and  a  small  portion  of  phosphate, 
which  would  have  been  more  abundant,  undoubtedly,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  repeated  boilings  to  which  the  fibre 
had  been  subjected.  It  may  be  considered  as  proved  by 
Mr.  H’s  experiments  then,  that  the  original  substance 
from  which  tortoise-shell,  hair,  horn,  muscular  fibre,  &c. 
is  formed,  is  albumen,  and  rendered  probable  that  even 
gelatine,  although  it  appears  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  albumen,  is  yet  formed  from  it ;  and  these  purely 
chemical  discoveries  coincide,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
with  the  anatomical  experiments  of  our  most  eminent 
physiologists.  Philos.  Trans.  1800, 


Mr.  Howard  on  a  new  fulminating  Mercury. 


Mr.  Howard,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  has  described  a  new  preparation  of  mercury, 
possessing  properties  of  a  very  singular  kind. 

He  was  led  to  this  discovery  by  an  experiment  made 
in  consequence  of  a  late  assertion,  that  hydrogen  was  the 
base  of  the  muriatic  acid.  Conceiving  that  if  this  fact 
was  true,  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  the  composition  of 
the  acid,  by  presenting  different  substances  to  oxigen 
and  hydrogen,  in  such  a  way  as  by  predisposing  affinity, 
to  favor,  as  well  as  attract  an  acid  combination,  he  poured 
nitric  acid  on  pure  red  oxide  of  mercury,  mingled  with 
alkohol.  In  a  few  minutes  the  smell  of  ether  was  per¬ 
ceptible,  and  a  dense  white  fume,  resembling  that  from 
the  liquor fumans  of  Lib  a  vi  us,  was  emitted  with  ebullition. 
A  dark  colored  precipitate  was  thrown  down  from  the 
mixture,  which  by  degrees  became  white,  and  being  se¬ 
parated  by  the  filter,  presented  a  mass  of  small  acicular 
chrystals  of  a  saline  taste.  These  appearances  led  Mr. 
Howard  to  imagine,  that  he  had  effected  the  composition 
of  the  muriatic  acid  ;  he  poured  sulphuric  acid,  therefore, 
on  the  dried  christaliine  mass,  with  a  view  of  disengaging* 
it,  -when,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  violent  effervescence  and 
explosion  took  place.  The  process  being  repeated  several 
times,  and  with  the  same  results,  a  quantity  of  the 
powder  was  prepared,  and  made  the  subject  of  numerous 
experiments.  Like  most  of  the  fulminating  compounds, 
it  detonates  by  concussion  ;  a  gram  laid  on  an  anvil,  and 
struck  with  a  hammer,  producing  a  stunning  and  dis¬ 
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agreeable  noise.  The  shock  of  an  electrical  battery,  also, 
has  the  effect  of  a  blow.  At  a  temperature  of  368°  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  explodes  like  gunpowder,  and  may  be 
bred  like  it,  in  the  usual  way,  with  dint  arid  steel.  Con¬ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  also,  as  has  been  beiore  observed, 
is  capable  of  inflaming  the  powder. 

The  effects  of  tne  mercurial  powder,  compared  with 
those  of  gunpowder,  presented  very  curious  results.  A 
gun  ioaden  with  17  grains,  propelled  a  leaden  bullet 
with  seemingly  half  the  force  of  an  ordinary  charge  of 
powder,  or  68  grains,  whilst  double  the  quantity  tore 
open  the  breech  of  the  piece,  and  rent  the  barrel  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  These  facts  suggested  a 
series  of  experiments,  which  were  made  at  Woolwich  with 
the  permission  of  the  Lieut.  General  of  the  Ordnance,  in 
conjunction  with  Col.  Blomefield  and  Mr.  Cruickshank, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  any  piece  of  ordnance  may 
be  destroyed,  by  a  quantity  of  the  mercurial  powder  equal 
to  half  the  service  charge  of  gunpowder,  and  with  this 
additional  advantage,  of  not  dispersing  the  splinters. 
The  hazard  attending  the  use  of  it,  however,  from  its 
ready  explosion  by  friction  or  concussion,  will  most  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  its  being  generally  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  this  new 
fulminating  compound  is  characterized  by  the  vastness  of 
its  initial  expansive  force,  which  within  certain  limits 
greatly  surpasses  that  of  common  gunpowder,  but  is  con- 
lined  within  a  comparatively  very  narrow  sphere.  The 
cause  of  this  immense,  yetlimitted  force,  Mr.  Howard 
ascribes  to  the  vaporization  of  a  portion  of  the  mercurv, 
the  quantity  of  gas  liberated  during  its  explosion  being  too 
small  to  produce  such  effects  ;  four  cubic  inches  only  being 
afforded  by  ten  grains  of  powder.  The  constitution  of 
this  compound  was  not  ascertained  without  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  Mr.  Howard  suffered  severely  during 
tiiis  investigation,  from  an  explosion  occasioned  by  pour¬ 
ing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  a  quantity  of  the 
powder. 

It  is  decomposed  by  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  muriatic 
acids.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  nitrous  gas, 
acetous  acid ,  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Though  the  action 
or  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  powder  is  so  violent  as  to 
produce  instant  explosion,  it  may  be  treated  safely  with 
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the  diiute  acich  which  disengages  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  gas,  which  Mr.  Howard  identified 
■with  that  into  which  the  Dutch  chemists  resolved  the  ni¬ 
trous  etherized  gas,  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  An  inso¬ 
luble  powder  remains,  which  is  decomposible  by  nitrate 
of  lime,  affording  nitrate  of  mercury  and  oxalat  of  lime. 
The  fulminating  mercury,  Mr.  Howard  therefore  con¬ 
cludes,  is  an  oxalat  of  mercury,  holding  in  combination 
nitrous  etherized  gas; 

Most  of  the  other  metals  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  with  nitric  acid  and  alkohol,  without  producing 
any  fulminating  compounds.  Silver,  however,  afforded 
a  precipitate,  which  detonated  with  extreme  violence, 
and  whose  constitution  is  probably  the  same,  as  the  one  al¬ 
ready  described. 

Mr,  Howard  concludes  the  detail  of  his  experiments 
with  some  curious  observations  on  the  different  quantities 
of  oxalic  acid  obtained  from  nitric  acid  and  alkohol, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  different  metals.  When 
nickel  is  employed,  little  or  no  oxalic  acid  is  produced. 
100  grains  of  copper,  with  a  measured  ounce  and  a  half 
of  nitric  acid,  and  two  ounces  of  alkahol,  afforded  only 
eighteen  grains  of  oxalat,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  is  capable  of  producing  21  grains  of  pure  oxilac  acid. 

These  facts,  Mr.  Howard  thinks,  afford  complete 
proofs  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  predisposing  affinities. 

Philos,  Trans .  1800. 

Fourcroy  and  Yaiwiidin  on  the  vegetable  Acids , 

In  an  excellent  memoir  read  to  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  citizens  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  identi¬ 
fied  the  pyrotartareous,  pyromueous,  and  pyroligneous 
acids  with  the  acetous.  The  re-union  of  these  hitherto 
accounted  different  species  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
science  than  the  discovery  of  so  many  new  ones,  and 
its  application  to  the  arts,  will'  lead  to  great  practical  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  specific  characters  of  the  empyreumatic 
acids  were  vague  and  indistinct ;  their  natures  were  but  ill 
defined;  and  little  more  was  known,  than  that  sugar, 
tartar,  and  wood,  when  submitted  to  destructive  distillation, 
afforded  acids  differing  from  each  other  in  color,  taste,  and 
smell,  and  on  these  slight  and  illusory  grounds,  were  they 
erected  into  distinct  species. 

Vol.  I,  N  An 
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An  accidental  observation,  made  during  the  analysis 
of  cork,  suggested  to  citizens  Fourcioy  and  v  au(|ueiiu  a 
more  particular  examination  of  their  characters.  Having 
subjected  a.  quantity  of  cork  to  distillation,  they  obtained 
an  hio’hly  volatile  oil,  and  a  reddish  empyreumatic  liquor, 
which  presented  all  the  properties  of  the  pyoligneous 
acid.  This  acid  liquor,  however,  when  rectified,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  alkalis,  and  again  disengaged  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  exhibited  properties  of  a  true  vinegar  ; 
and  on  being  separated  by  slow  distillation  from  a  portion 
of  essential  oil  which  it  held  in  solution,  was  immediately 
recognized  as  such.  Citizens  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
presumed  from  this  experiment,  that  the  pyroligneous 
acid,  from  whatever  wood  obtained,  was  identical  with 
the  acetous,  and  were  led  to  suspect  that  the  two  remain¬ 
ing-  emorr climatic  acids  were  also  of  the  same  nature. 

*■  O  .  X  «.•  o  .  s-*  11  * 

These  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  experiments.* 
The  acids  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  sugar,  of  wood, 
and  of  tartar,  were  combined  with  the  alkalis,  separated 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  not  sufficiently  de¬ 
prived  of  colour,  filtered  whilst  hot  through  pounded 
charcoals,  By  this  means  pure  and  colorless  acid  liquors 
were  obtained,  free  from  empyreumatic  oil,  presenting 
the  smell  and  taste  of  vinegar,  and  forming,  with  the  al¬ 
kaline  bases,  compounds  which  exhibited  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  combinations  of  the  acetous  acid. 


From  these  experiments  it  was  concluded,  that  the 
pyromucous,  pyrotartareous,  and  pyroligneous  acids, 
differed  only  in  the  nature  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  with 
which  they  were  combined,  and  that  when  rectified  in 
the  manner  above-mentioned,  they  differed  in  no  respect 
from  the  acetous  acid. 

These  facts  acquired  additional  confirmation  from 
the  artificial  reproduction  of  each  of  the  empyreumatic 
acids.  By  pouring  a  few  drops  of  the  volatile  oil,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  distillation,  into  acetous  acid,  the  empyreuma¬ 
tic  acid  was  immediately  regenerated,  with  all  those  cha¬ 
racters  which  distinguished  it  before  rectification,  and  bv 
which  its  true  nature  had,  till  these  inquiries,  been  so 
completely  disguised. 

We  can  no  longer  consider  the  fermentation  of  vi¬ 
nous  fluid,  as  a  necessary  source  of  acetous  acid,  since 
besides  the  facts  already  mentioned,  we  are  acquainted 
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With  many  substances,  very  different  from  wine,  which 
afford  this  acid  or  some  of  its  combinations. 

Citizens  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  conclude  their 
moir  with  an  enumeration  of  four  different  circumstances 
in  which  acetous  acid  appears  to  be  produced. 

The  first  mode  of  acetification  is  by  the  action  of 
fire,  as  in  the  distillation  of  tartar,  sugar,  wood,  &c* 
Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced,  and  the  acetous 
acid  is  characterized  by  its  color ,  and  strong-  empyreu- 
matic  taste  and  smell,  arising'  from  the  solution  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  essential  oib 

The  second  mode  is  by  the  action  of  powerful  acids, 
as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy muriatic,  upon  vegeta¬ 
ble  compounds,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  &c.  Aikohol,  and. 
the  vegetable  acids  themselves,  the  acetous  excepted,  are 
completely  decomposed  by  their  action.  Water  and  car¬ 
bonic  are  formed,  and  the  acetous  acid  produced,  con¬ 
tains  the  oxalic  and  malic  acids,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  water. 

The  third  mode,  and  the  one  most  generally  known, 
is  the  acetous  fermentation  of  wine.  Neither  water  nor  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  produced,  but  there  is  an  absorption  of  oxi- 
gen,  and  the  acetous  acid  contains  tartar,  aikohol,  and  a 
portion  of  coloring  matter. 

The  fourth,  and  last  mode  of  acetification,  resembles, 
in  some  degree,  the  foregoing,  but  differs  from  it  in  not 
requiring  the  presence  of  wine.  It  takes  place  in  many 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  as  in  urine  for  example, 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  ammonia. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  has  long  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  vinegar  in  the  large  way,  in  different  che¬ 
mical  operations.  The  discovery  of  Citizens  Fourcroy 
and  Yauquelin,  by  identifying  it  with  that  acid,  will  no 
doubt  extend  its  application,  and  suggest  modes  of  aceti¬ 
fication,  much  more  economical  than  any  we  now  pos¬ 
sess.  Aimaks  de  Chimie ,  tom.  xxxv. 

\ 

Mr.  Henry's  Experiments  on  the  muriatic  Acid. 

The  decomposition  of  the  muriatic  acid  has  long 
presented  an  interesting  problem  to  the  cultivators  of 
chemistry,  and  in  the  Philosophic  Transactions  of  the  last 
year,  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of  curious,  though 
unsuccessful  experiments,  by  Mr.  William  Henry,  urn. 
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dertaken  with  this  view.  Mr.  Henry  operated  upon  the 
aeid  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  the  decomposition  was  at¬ 
tempted,  by  exposing  it,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with,  carbonate  hydrogen,  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
spark. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas,  confined  in  a  glass  tube 
over  mercury,  was  exposed  to  strong  electrical  sparks,  a 
diminution  of  volume  took  place,  and  the  residual  gas, 
after  exposure  to  water,  was  pure  hydrogen.  A  white 
matter  was  also  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  which 
Mr.  Henry  found  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  calomel. 

As  it  was  probable,  these  effects  had  arisen  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  portion  of  water,  of  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  totally  to  deprive  the  aeriform  fluid,  muriatic 
acid  gas,  obtained  from  alum  and  common  salt,  both  pre¬ 
viously  calcined,  were  employed  in  the  experiment.  The 
result,  in  this  case  however,  was  the  same,  a  portion  of 
hydrogen  gas  being  constantly  afforded  after  the  usual 
electrization.  During  these  experiments,  Mr.  Henry  ob¬ 
served  that  the  diminution  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  stopped 
always  at  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  could  never 
be  carried  by  any  number  of  discharges.  This  suggested 
a  decisive  mode  of  ascertaining,  whether  the  hvdroeen 
was  evolved  from  the  water  of  the  gas,  or  resulted  from  a 
portion  of  actually  decomposed  acid  ;  for  it  was  evident, 
that  in  the  former  case,  the  production  of  hydrogen  would 
cease  when  the  whole  of  the  water  had  been  decomposed, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  arose  from  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  acid,  it  might  be  expected  to  go  on  so  long  as 
any  of  the  acid  gas  remained.  Equal  quantities  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  gas  were  therefore  exposed,  the  one  to  200, 
and  the  other  to  400  electrical  discharges.  The  quanti¬ 
ties  ot  hydrogen  evolved  in  this  experiment  being  the 
same,  it  was  inferred  that  the  water  of  the  gas  alone,  and 
not  the  muriatic  acid,  that  had  undergone  decomposition  ; 
and  that  its  oxigen  uniting  with  the  acid,  enabled  it  to  act 
upon  the  mercury,  whose  oxidation,  and  consequent 
union  with  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid,  occasioned  the  di¬ 
minution  of  volume  observed  in  the  experiment.  Mix¬ 
tures  of  carbonate  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases 
were  exposed,  in  the  same  way,  to  long  continued  dis¬ 
charges,  but  with  equally  unsuccessful  results.  The 
water  of  the  gases  underwent  decomposition,  as  in  the 
experiments  before-mentioned,  and  carbonic  acid  and  hy¬ 
drogen 
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drogen  were  evolved,  Mr.  Henry  was  not  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  attempts  to  decompose  the  fluoric  acid  by 
the  same  process,  and  concludes  therefore,  that  all  hopes 
must  be  relinquished,  of  resolving  these  compounds  into 
their  simple  constituents  by  single  elective  attraction. 

Phil.  Trans.  1800, 


Mr.  Berthollet  on  the  Composition  of  the  muriatic  Acid , 

Since  the  preceding  enquiries  of  Mr.  Henry,  a  me¬ 
moir  has  been  read  before  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
by  Citizen  Berthollet,  in  which  he  endeavours,  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  synthetical  experiments,  to  demonstrate  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  muriatic  acid,  in  various  well  known  che¬ 
mical  processes. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  by  two 
facts :  the  first  announced  by  Humboldt,  that  during  the 
absorption  of  nitrous  gas  by  sulphate  of  iron,  muriate  of 
iron  was  produced  ;  the  second  observed  by  Cavendish, 
that  muriate  of  silver  was  precipitated  from  the  nitrate 
of  that  metal,  by  the  phlogisticated  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
nitrate  of  potash  partly  decomposed  by  fire.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  last  observation  he  assured  himself  by  re¬ 
peating  the  experiment  of  Cavendish  with  the  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  precipitate  was  not  occasioned  by  the  ni¬ 
trous  gas  of  the  salt,  as  the  nitrate  of  lime  did  not  afford 
the  same  result. 

If  fresh  portions  of  iron  be  added  to  a  nitrous  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  metal,  an  effervescence  ensues,  accompanied 
by  a  precipitation  of  almost  all  the  oxide.  Ammonia  is 
formed,  and  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  also  may  be 
detected  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  solutions  of  tin,  zinc,  and  copper  in  nitrous 
acid,  by  heat,  presented  sometimes  traces  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  quantity  appears  to  depend  upon  that  of  the 
ammonia  produced .  There  are  however  anomalies  in  these 
experiments,  which  Citizen  Berthollet  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  resolve  ;  they  however  afford  proofs  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  muriatic  acid  in  certain  circumstances  which 
'cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  potash.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  acid  must  therefore  be  sought  for  in  those 
of  water  and  nitric  acid. 

Its  incombustibility  and  resistance  of  decomj*osition 
prove,  says  Citizen  Berthollet,  that  it  contains  hydrogen 
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and  oxigen  iii  small  proportion  however,  as  it  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  chemical  attraction,  that  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
composing  a  compound  is  proportionally  greater  as  the 
quantity  of  one  of  its  constituents  is  less.  He  thinks  him¬ 
self  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  muriatic  acid  is  a 
triple  combination  of  oxigen  and  hydrogen  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  a  large  proportion  of  azote.  In  adopting  this* 
theory  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  a  great  number 
of  chemical  processes  is  readily  explained,  which  would 
otherwise  present  great  difficulties ;  as  the  formation  of 
the  acid  in  artificial  nitre  beds,  from  substances  not  pre¬ 
viously  containing  any  muriatic  salts. 

It  is  to  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  muriatic 
U-cid,  that  Citizen  Berthollet  ascribes  the  impurity  of  the 
pxigen  (fisengaoed  by  heat  from  oxy  muriate  of  potash, 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  he  concludes  his 
memoir  with  some  experiments  tending  to  shew  that  the 
colour  acquired  by  muriate  of  silver  exposed  to  heat, 
light,  or  even  a  current  of  air,  is  not  owing  to  the  dis«s 
engagement  of  oxigen  in  the  gaseous  state,  but  to  the 
separation  of  a  portiop  of  muriatic  acid  undecomposed. 

Bull,  Soc,  Phil \  N?  xh 
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Discoveries  by  Mr,  Proust . 

Mr.  Proust,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  indefatigable  observer,  has  communicated  to  the 
Rational  Institute  of  France,  a  memoir  on  several  in¬ 
teresting  points  in  chemistry, 

Amongst  them  we  notice,  as  more  particularly  claim¬ 
ing  our  attention,  from  their  novelty  and  importance,  in 
the  first  place,  a  more  simple  mode  than  any  yet  pointed 
out  of  obtaining  die  pure  tannin ,  The  process  consists 
in  pouring  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  into  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  nut-galls,  by  which  a  yellowish  white  precipi¬ 
tate  is  thrown  down,  which  washed  in  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water,  is  the  pure  tanning  principle.  Care  must 
be  taken,  not  to  wash  it  with  too  much,  nor  with  warm 
water,  as  this  substance,  though  of  sparing  solubility,  is 
sufficiently  so  to  disappear  totally  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  tor  which  reason  the  infusion  of  galls  ought  not 
to  be  much  diluted,  as  in  this  case,  no  precipitate  will 
fee  obt  ained.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  likew  ise,  should 

be 
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be  compleatly  saturated,  otherwise  a  portion  of  tannin 
will  be  dissolved  by  the  superabundant  alkali.  Mr.  Proust 
observes,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  precipitates  the 
tannin  from  its  solution,  not  as  might  be  supposed  by 
saturating  the  gallic  acid,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more 
soluble,  but  bv  engaging  its  water  of  solution,  as  all  the 
salts  which  have  a  certain  affinity  for  this  fluid  in  the 
cold,  produce  the  same  effect.  From  these  facts  we  learn, 
that  the  appearance  of  a  precipitate  on  mixing  solutions 
of  the  tanning  principle  with  animal  fluids,  is  not  always 
a  sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  gelatine,  since  the 
saline  materials  or  which  these  substances  are  never 
wholly  deprived,  are  themselves  capable  of  producing  a 
precipitation.  The  tannin,  saturated  by  the  process  above 
described,  has  the  appearance  of  a  glutinous  paste,  of  a 
greyish  yellow  colour,  and  is  very  adhesive.  It  is  dried 
with  difficulty,  but  when  spread  out  in  thin  layers,  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  it  melts,  then  dries  and 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  resin,  with  a  vitreous 
fracture, 

A  piece  of  the  muscle  of  an  ox,  or  of  raw  hide, 
speedily  discolours  the  infusion  of  gall-nut,  by  combining 
with  the  tanning  principle,  and  leaves  nothing  but  gallic 
acid  in  the  liquid.  When  these  substances  are  saturated 
with  the  tanning  principle,  they  easily  dry  without  putre¬ 
faction,  their  fibres  then  separate,  and  crumble  into  dust 
between  the  fingers,  like  wood  which  is  worm  eaten. 
Mr.  Proust  rationally  considers  the  galling  of  wool,  silk, 
and  cotton,  as  a  species  of  tanning,  in  which,  by  taking 
care  not  to  carry  the  combination  too  far,  the  substance 
is  made  to  acquire  considerable  hardness,  and  resistance 
to  the  action  of  water,  withoj.it  losing  too  much  of  its 
flexibility. 

'  V 

Mr.  Proijst  next  examines  the  combination  of  the 
gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle  with  iron  forming  ink. 
He  observes,  first,  that  the  reason  why  ink  is  not  formed 
with  iron  at  the  minimum  of  oxidation,  as  in  the  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  is  because  the  tanning  principle  and 
gallic  acid  have  less  affinity  with  iron  in  this  state,  than 
the  sulphuric  acid  has ;  and  that  the  black  colour  produced 
by  mixing  an  infusion  of  galls  with  iron,  at  its  maximum 
of  oxidation,  arises  from  the  greater  attraction  of  the 
red  oxide  of  iron  for  these  principles,  than  fop  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Ink  he  therefore  considers  as  a  solution  of 

N  4  the 
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the  tannate  and  gallat  of  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  analogous 
t-,  the  solution  of  any  metallic  sail  in  a  foreign  acid;  anci 
for  t  is  reason  it  is,  that  when  a  plate  of  iron  is  put  into 
a  solution  oi  ink.,  this  metal  precipitates  the  black,  pai  ti¬ 
des  -  absolutely  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  separates  tiie- 
phosphate'  of  iron  from  its  solution  in  acids. 

Mr.  Proust  prefers,  both  for  durability  and  beauty, 
ink  which  is  made  by  a  solution  or  iron  in  an  infusion  of 
the  gall-nut.  The  infusion  of  acorns,  concentrated  and 


tl  0  ,  ....... 

digested  with  iron  filings,  afforded  an  ink,  which,  when 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  sufficient 
quantity  of  gum,  was  inferior  to  none  in  its  good  quali¬ 
ties.  From  these  experiments  it  follows,  that  the  red  ox¬ 
ide  of  iron  alone,  is  capable  of  forming  ink  with  the 
principles  of  the  gall-nut,  and  that  the  sulphates  of  iron, 
commonly  employed  for  that  purpose,  containing  different 
quantities  of  red  oxide,  there  are  as  many  different 
kinds  of  ink  as  there  are  recipes  for  making  it.  By  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  they  are  all,  however,  reduced  nearly 
to  the  same  state, 

Mr.  Proust  has  discovered,  that  the  substance  re¬ 
maining'  in  the  chamois  leather,  after  phosphorus  has 
been  passed  through  it  for  its  purification,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Pelletier,  is  a  combination  of  phosphorus  and  car¬ 
bon.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  does  not  melt  like 
phosphorus.  Exposed  to  ignition  in  a  retort,  the  phos¬ 
phorous  sublimes,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  mere  coal. 


It 


burns  rapidly  when  placed  on  a  plate  of  hot  metal  ; 
Put  the  coal  imbibing  phosphoric  acid  eludes  combustion, 
Bv  exposure  to  the  an*  it  soon  loses  its  disposition  to  take 
fire,  and  may  then  be  preserved  without  danger*  It  is 
without  smell  or  taste. 


TV 


mr,  Proust  next  makes  a  curious  observation,  re¬ 
specting  the  production  of  oil,  during  the  solution  of 
crude  iron  m  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  The  necks  of 
bis  retorts  and  matrasses,  and  the  surface  of  his  receivers, 
were  covered  with  little  drops  of  this  oil.  The  washed 
carburets  obtained  from  crude  iron,  afforded,  when 
gently  distilled,  water  and  an  oil  of  the  same  smell,  and 
alkohol,  in  which  the  same  iron,  had  been  macerated, 
grew  white  on  the  addition  of  water, 

Mr.  Proust  thinks,  if  the  inflammable  gas  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  crude  iron  was  examined,  it  would  be  found 
to  hold  oil  in  solution,  to  which  it,  ip  all  probability, 

owes 
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owes  its  peculiar  smell.  This  is,  he  observes,  a  grand 
step  towards  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  the  understanding  the  transitions  of  mineral 
substances  into  vegetable  products. 

The  examination  of  the  native  iron  of  Peru,  led 
Mr.  Proust  to  a  new  and  interesting  discovery.  This  spe¬ 
cies  of  iron  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  possessing  a. con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  ductility,  does  not  rust  like  common 
iron ,  and  has  nearly  the  same  habitudes  under  the  file. 
By  a  careful  analysis,  Mr.  Proust  ascertained  that  it  was 
an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel.  The  presence  of  nickel  in 
this  alloy,  observes  the  author,  “appears  to  announce  that 
it  is  the  product  of  art ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that 
there  exists  a  mass' of  more  than  300  quintals,  in  a  plain 
of  more  than  100  leagues  in  circumference,  where  there 
is  neither  mountain  -nor  water,  nor  scarce  a  stone  to  be 
found,  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  still  remains  in  al!  its 
force.  If  the  power  of  uniting  these  metals  in  suitable 
proportions  can  be  obtained  by  metallurgists,  adds  Mr. 
Proust,  they  will  have  obtained  an  alloy,  which  will  pos¬ 
sess  many  advantages  over  iron,  more  particularly  that  of 
not  being  liable  to  rust. 

Mr.  Proust’s  memoir  is  terminated  with  some  de¬ 
tached  observations  on  animal  and  mineral  substances. 
The  black  dust  which  is  separated  during  the  solution  of 
zinc  in  acids,  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  carbu¬ 
ret  of  iron.  Mr.  Proust  considers  it  as  a  mixture  of  arse¬ 
nic,  copper,  and  lead,  precipitated  by  the  disoxydating 
action  of  the  zinc,  in  the  metallic  state.  He  considers 
the  purification  of  zinc  by  sulphur  as  an  absolute  decep¬ 
tion,  and  proposes  to  effect  it  by  distillation  in  an  earthen 
retort,  with  the  neck  inclined  downwards,  to  facilitate 
the  how  of  the  volatilized  metal. 

The  following  formula  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Proust, 
to  separate  zinc  from  copper.  Suppose  the  same  solvent 
to  contain  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  Sulphate  of  potash 
will  precipitate  the  lead,  if  the  (nitric)  solution  does  not 
contain  too  much  acid.  Hepatic  -water  separates  the 
copper  a  long  time  before  the  zinc.  The  filtered  liquor 
may  be  examined  by  sulphurated  hydrogen.  When  it 
no  longer  becomes  coloured,  a  greater  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphurated  water  must  be  added  to  it,  when  the  zinc  will, 
in  its  turn,  fall  down  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  If  there 
ba4  been  iroiq  cobalt,  nickel,  or  manganese  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  , 
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tion,  none  of  them  would  have  been  precipitated  by  thiai 
agent. 

These  latter  observations,  however,  and  some  others 
of  less  importance,  which  we  shall  not  notice  here,  are 
called  in  question  by  Citf  Vauquelin,  in  his  report  to  the 
Institute,  as  being  contrary  to  known  and  well  established 
tacts. 

Annates  cle  Chiviie ,  tom.  xxxw 

Mr.  Proust  has  published,  in  the  Journal  of  National 
History  at  Madrid,  experiments  on  urine,  made  several 
years  ago,  in  the  general  results  of  which  he  has  been 
anticipated  by  the  laborious  investigations  of  Foureroy 
and  Vauquelin.  This  analysis  presented  him  with  two 
acids,  differing,  in  some  respects,  from  any  at  present 
known,  yet  very  similar  in  many  of  their  characters.  He 
proposes  soon  to  resume  these  enquiries.  From  the  ge¬ 
neral  attention  excited  to  the  chemistry  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  we  may  expect  soon  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  as 
accurate  as  can  be  obtained  by  our  present  instruments  of 
analysis.  Annates  de  Chiviie ,  tom,  xxxvi, 

herthoMet  on  Eudiometri /,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  made  in  chemical 
science,  since  the  attention  of  philosophers  was  first  di¬ 
rected  to  the  examination  of  the  atmosphere,  of  its  purity, 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  its  constituent  parts,  the 
greatest  discordance  prevails,  not  only  in  their  experi¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  this  interesting  problem 
is  to  be  resolved.  The  trial  by  nitrous  gas,  though  it 
presents  an  easy  mode  of  comparing  the  relative  purity 
of  different  airs,  especially  when  examined  with  portions 
of  the  same  gas,  yet  is  liable  to  innumerable  objections, 
as  a  mode  of  ascertaining  their  proportions  of  oxigen  and 
azote,  as  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Ingenhouz. 
Humboldt  has  lately  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of  very 
interesting  experiments,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  use  of  nitrous  gas  ;  but  his  conclusions  are 
contested  by  Citizen  Berthollet,  whose  experiments,  on 
which  these  objections  are  founded,  we  shall  speak  of  in 
our  next  article. 

i'iie  proof  by  hydrogen  gas,  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Volta,  has  much  precision,  but  it  requires  a 

complicated 
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complicated  apparatus,  and  is  liable  to  uncertainty,  from 
differences  in  the  hydrogen  employed;  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  carbon  held  in  solution,  being  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  very  variable  results,  Like  nitrous  gas,  however, 
it  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  comparison  of 
different  airs,  when  the  absolute  quantity  of  oxigen  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  not  required. 

The  liquid  sulphur et  of  alkali,  according  to  Ber- 
thollet,  offers  the  double  advantage  of  presenting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  comparative  state  of  the  different  airs 
which  are  examined,  and  the  proportions  of  oxigen  which 
they  contain,  since  all  the  diminution  which  takes  place 
in  employing  this  mode,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  oxigen,  and  no  other  corrections  are  required 
than  those  arising  from  any  difference  of  temperature  and 
atmospheric  pressure,  which  may  occur  during  the  time 
of  the  examination. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  says  Citizen  Berthollet,  that 
the  absorption  of  the  oxigen  is  not  compleat,  when  a 
strong  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  alkali  is  employed  ; 
for  the  difference  between  the  force  with  which  oxigen 
is  attracted  by  the  sulphuret,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
held  in  combination  with  azote  in  the  gaseous  state, 
is  very  great.  The  volume  of  the  azote,  as  given  in 
this  mode,  cannot  indeed  be  taken  as  strictly  accurate, 
since  it  may  hold  some  of  the  sulphuret  in  solution,  or  be 
affected  by  the  sulphurated  hydrogen,  which  always  exists 
in  solutions  of  the  sulphurets;  and  this  indeed  is  indicated 
by  the  smell.  As  this,  however,  disappears  on  washing 
in  a  little  water,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  bulk, 
the  difference  of  volume  which  takes  place  in  this  solution 
must  he  extremely  small. 

If  the  azote  was  absorbed  by  this  solution,  says  Citizen 
Bertholet,  the  absorption  ought  to  go  on,  since,  however 
the  diminution  ceases  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  oxigen 
is  abstracted,  we  may  conclude,  that  by  means  of  the 
liquid  sulphurets,  the  proportion  of  oxigen  existing  in 
any  quantity  of  air  may  be  determined,  with  all  the  pre¬ 
cision  which  we  can  reasonably  expect  in  chemistry. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  method  is,  that  the  sulphu¬ 
ret  acts  slowly,  and  requires  several  days,  particularly  if  the 
temperature  is  low.  It  moreover  affords  no  indication  of 
the  diminution  being  compleated,  hut  a  cessation  of  this 
diminution,  which  requires  still  more  time  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained 
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tained.  These  objections,  however,  do  not.  apply  to  the 
use  oj  phosphorus,  which  ,  has  been  already  proposed  by 
Citizen  Berthollet.  He  employs  a  small  glass  tube,  tilled 
w  ith  the  air  to  be  examined,  into  which  a  cylinder  of  phos¬ 
phorus  is  introduced,  and  supported  by  means  of  a  rod 
of  glass.  The  air  is  confined  over  waiter,  and  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  be  high,  the  tube  is  immersed  in  water,  that 
the  phosphorus  may  not  melt.  Immediately  alter  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  phosphorus  a  cloud  is  formed,  wdiich  descends, 
and  mixes  with  the  water,  when  the  operation  is  finished, 
this  cloud  is  no  longer  to  be  perceived.  It  is  luminous  in 
the  dark,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  disappeared,  the  absorption 
no  longer  proceeds,  even  during  several  days:  so  that  by 
this  means  a  certain  indication  of  the  conclusion  of  the. 
experiment  is  obtained,  w  hich  if  made  in  a  narrow  tube, 
at  a  temperature  of  30°  of  the  centrigrade  scale,  requires 
no  more  than  two  hours. 

The  diminution  given  by  phosphorus  is  always  less 
than  that  by  sulphuret  of  alkali :  this  difference,  however. 
Citizen  Berthollet  ascribes  to  the  solution  of  a  portion 
ot  phosphorus  in  the  azote,  by  which  its  volume  is  in¬ 
creased  about  a  fortieth  part,  wdiich  must  be  taken  into 
the  calculation.  From  numerous  experiments  with  phos¬ 
phorus,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  by  Citizen 
Berthollet  in  his  memoir,  he  concludes,  that  this  method 
is  at  once  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  accurate. 


since,  in  a  short  time,  it  gives  the  most  positive  results  in 
the  comparison  of  different  airs,  and  requires  a  correction 
oi  only  one  fortieth  of  the  volume  of  the  remaining-  gas, 
wnen  the  proportion  of  oxigen  is  to  be  ascertained  w  ith 
the  same  accuracy  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  liquid  sul- 
phurets,  wdiich  he  considers  as  the  most  exact  approxi¬ 
mation  that  can  be  procured  by  any  means  known. 

i  he  proportion  of  oxigen  gas  in  atmospheric  air 
indicated  by  the  above  processes  was  at  Cairo  22  per 
cent.  Multiplied  experiments  made  since  the  return  of 
Citizen  Berthollet  from  Egypt  have  presented  nearly  the 
same  quantities  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris. 

1  he  proportion  of  oxigen  here  assigned  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  that  given  by  the  generality  of  philosophers, 
and  the  difference  in  these  results  is  ascribed  by  Citizen 
Berthollet  to  the  difference  in  the  nitrous  gas  employed. 

shinales  dc  Chimie ,  tom.  xxxiv. 
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The  mode  adopted  by  Humboldt  for  ascertaining 
the  purity  of  the  mtrous  gas  employed  in  eudiometncai 
researches,  is  objected  to  by  Citizen  Berth oilet,  who 
contends,  that  the  nitrous  gas  is  not  only  absorbed  by 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  in  Humboldt’s  experiments,  but  is 
likewise  decomposed  by  it  :  that  the  oxigene  abandons 
a  portion  of  the  azote,  and  with  the  other  forms 
nitrous  acid.  The  residual  azote  does  not  therefore, 
pre-exist  in  the  nitrous  gas,  as  Humboldt  imagined, 
but  is  the  product  of  an  actual  decomposition.  Water, 
mercury,  solution  of  potash,  or  of  hydrogenated  sul- 
phuret  of  alkali,  are  capable  also,  according  to  Berthollet, 
of  effecting  the  same  decomposition,  whicn  is  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  having 
affinity  for  nitrous  acid  which  is  brought  into  contact. 
The  differences  which  are  observed  in  nitrous  gas,  he 
attributes  to  the  different  proportions  in  which  the 
oxigene  and  azote  are  combined,  and  not  to  the  presence 
of  azote  existing  in  a  state  of  simple  mixture. 

At  present  it  will  be  perceived,  that  there  prevails 
the  greatest  contrariety  of  opinion  on  the  rationale  of 
'  the  absorption  of  nitrous  gas  by  metallic  and  other 
solutions,  Vauquelin  and  Humboldt,  Davy,  and  lastly 
Berthollet,  having  severally  investigated  this  process, 
and  arrived  at  very  opposite  conclusions. 

Leslie  on  the  absorbent  F ember  of  different  Earths . 

. 

Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  deservedly  known  to  the  world 
by  his  photometer  and  hygrometer,  of  which  some 
account  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
has  applied  the  latter  instrument  to  some  investigations, 
hitherto  neglected  by  those  who  have  studied  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  different  bodies  to  humidity. 

Having  discovered  that  many  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  like  the  saline  and  deliquescent  substances, 
attract  humidity,  by  a  force  altogether  distinct  from 
capillary  absorption,  he  was  induced  to  try  whether 
the  earthy  bodies,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would 
not  exhibit  analogous  properties.  These  experiments, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  short  account,  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  all  earths  and  stony  bodies  eminently 
attract  moisture  from  the  air ,  and  this  with  different 

degrees 
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degrees  of  force ,  modified  also  by  temperature ,  which 
affects  the  measure  off  all  combination y 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  the  earths  to  be  examined,  grossly  pounded* 
were  dried  thoroughly  before  a  good  fire,  and  afterwards 
kept  secluded  in  phials  from  the  air  and  moisture,  till 
they  were  perfectly  cook  They  were  then  spread  upon 
a  saucer,  in  which  was  placed  an  hygrometer,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  small  receiver.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  instrument  marked  the  highest  degree  of 
dryness  produced  ;  whence  was  deduced  the  desiccating 
power  of  the  included  earth,  or  its  attraction  for  humidity. 
In  this  mode  the  following  results  we  obtained  :  at  the 
temperature  of  16°  centrigrade  ;  free-stone,  37 


o  . 


sea  sand,  40°  ;  marble,  47°  ;  common 


clay 


fine 

sea 


sandy  schist,  75 


,  68°  ; 

0  ;  bog  earth 


? 

sand  lately  cultivated,  72°  ; 

77°  5  rotten  whin-stone,  78  ;  garden  mould,  80°. 

Marble  and  quick  lime,  Mr.  Leslie  observes,  produce 
nearly  the  same  effect,  and  in  general  no  difference  was 
observed  between  the  simple  earths  and  their  carbonates. 
The  argillaceous  and  sileceous  earths  differ  widely  in 
their  absorbent  powers,  but  the  cultivated  soils  appear 
to  possess  this  property  in  the  highest  degree.  Sea  sand, 
which  gives  only  40°,  is  by  a  few  years  tillage  capable 
of  producing  a  dryness  of  72°,  and  garden  mould  that 
of  80°,  an  effect  not  ascrihable,  as  Mr.  Leslie  observes, 
to  the  action  of  manure,  as  the  effect  of  this  substance 


alone,  when  examined,  was  inferior  to  most  of  the  earths. 
Speculating  on  these  facts,  Mr.  Leslie  observes,  that 
manures  may  perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  stimulants 
in  the  process  of  vegetation  ;  the  atmosphere  may  afford 
the  carbonaceous  matter  or  food  of  the  plants,  whilst  the 
earth  affords  expansion  to  the  fibrils  of  the  roots,  and 
supplies  them  with  the  aqueous  element. 

Torrifaction  appears  to  diminish  considerably  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  to  absorb  humidity.  Clay  roasted 
in  a  strong  fire,  from  68°  gave  only  35°  by  the  hy¬ 
grometer,  and  being  urged  by  the  heat  of  a  blacksmith’s 
forge,  gave  no  more  than  8°.  The  same  was  observed 
with  regard  to  whin-stone,  an  effect  which  cannot, 
Mr.  Leslie  says,  be  ascribed  to  an  incipient  vitrification, 
for  sand-stone,  which  had  undergone  violent  ignition, 
t  hewed  a  similar  change  of  property.  The  affections  of 
the  simple  earths  for  moisture  present  some  curious 
remits.  They  are  presented  by  Mr.  Leslie,  as  follows, 
1  the 
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C hemes  try. 
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the  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation  as  before  : 
Carbonate  of  strontian ,  23°;  carbonate  of  barites,  32°; 
quartz,  40°;  marble,  70°;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  75°; 
illumine,  84°. 

The  great  difference  between  the  desiccating;  power 
of  strontian  and  that  of  the  other  earths  is  very  singular. 
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and  affords  another  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  of  its 
being  a  distinct  and  independent  earth. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  mixtures  of  the  simple 
earths  would  produce  intermediate  effects,  which  is  not 
however  the  case.  Equal  parts  of  silex  and  clay  gave 
as  much  as  the  latter  singly.  But  the  quantity  of  absorp¬ 
tion  must  be  distinguished  from  the  intensity.  Strontian, 
barytes,  and  silex,  are  quickly  saturated  with  moisture, 
w  hilst  magnesia  and  alumine  continue  to  imbibe  it  for  a 
long  time.  Their  effects  in  mixture  depend  on  these 
qualities  combine^.1,  the  alumine  still  attracting  moisture 
after  the  silex  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  effects  of  the  compounds  of  the  simple  earths  are, 
however,  still  more  remarkable,  since  they  surpass  greatly 
that  of  their  ingredients,  and  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  affections  of  these  bodies  for  moisture  depend  less  on 
their  peculiar  nature  than  on  their  mechanical  condition. 
Thus  sea-sand  gives  70°,  whin-stone  80°,  though  it  con¬ 
sists  one  half  of  silex,  and  the  other  of  alumine  and  oxide 
of  iron,  in  nearly  equal  parts. 

Whatever  tends  to  harden  them  diminishes  their  effect, 
arid  the  contrary.  Thus  quartz  urged  in  a  forge  gives 
only  19°,  but  - the  same  powder,  after  being  soaked  a 
week  in  Water,  gave  35°.  The  process,  says  Mr.  Leslie, 
by  which  nature  gradually  softens,  divides,  and  disposes 
stony  bodies  to  absorb  moisture,  is  beautifully  illustrated 
in  the  instance  of  whin-stone  or  basalt.  A  piece  of  solid 
whin-stone  gave  80°  by  the  hygrometer,  another  piece, 
rotten  and  crumbling,  gave  86°,  but  another  portion  of 
•the  same  rock,  already  reduced  to  mould,  gave  92°.  The 
ameliorating  effects  of  culture  are  exemplified  in  sea-sand. 
Fine  sand  caused  a  dryness  of  70°;  sand  collected  from  a 
sheep-walk  near  the  beach,  78°.;  the  same  sand  lately 
brought  into  cultivation,  85°;  still  these  effects  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  garden  mould,  which  amounts  to  95°,  and  to 
which  decomposed  whin-stone  approaches  the  nearest. 

Mr.  Leslie  insures'  a  plentiful  and  easy  harvest  to 
Mich  as  may  be  inclined  to  pursue  these  investigations, 
which  from  their  importance  and  application  to  rural 
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economy  merit  particular  attention,  it  is  to  oc  hoped 
they  will  he  resumed  and  piosecuted  with  tiiat  success, 
which  has  liitherto  distinguished  the  researches  of  the  author 

of  the  preceding  enquiries. 

Nicholson'’ s  Journal,  p.  1800. 

Bcrthollet  on  the  Laws  of  Chemical  Affinity. 


nd  important  memoir,  the  first  part  of  which 
>y  its  celebrated  author  •  before  the  Institute 


This  long  and 
was  read  b] 

of  Cairo,  and  presented,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  to  the 
National  Institute  of  France,  is  divided  into  fifteen  articles. 
In  the  first,  after  ah  eulogy  of  the  great  Bergman,  who 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  philosopher  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  this  branch  of  chemical  science,  he  observes, 
that  his  theory  of  elective  attraction  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  force  by  which  bodies  attract  each 
other,  is  a  constant  force ;  so  that  a  substance  which  has 
been  displaced  by  another  from  a  compound,  cannot,  in 
its  turn,  effect  any  decomposition  of  the  riew  combina¬ 
tion.  Citizen  Bcrthollet  proposes  in  the  memoir  before 
us,  to  prove,  that  the  attraction  of  bodies  for  each  other 
is  not  an  absolute  force,  but  that  in  all  compositions  and 
decomposition,  produced  by  what  is  termed  elective  at¬ 
traction,  there  is  always  a  partition  of  the  subject  of  the 
combination  between  the  antagonist  substances,  and 
that  the  proportions  of  this  partition  are  determined,  not 
only  by  the  energy  of  the  affinity  with  which  they  act,  but 
also  by  their  quantity.  In  establishing,  that  the  quantity 
of  a  substance  can  supply  its  attractive  force,  it  follows, 
that  its  action  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  necessary  to 
produce  a  determinate  degree  of  saturation.  This  quan¬ 
tity,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  saturation 
of  different  substances,  is  called,  by  Citizen  Berth diet, 
their  masse .  In  comparing  the  affinities  of  different  sub¬ 
stances,  therefore,  his  attention  was  directed  to  their  pon- 
deral  quantities,  which  ought  to  be  equal  in  this  com¬ 
parison;  but  in  comparing  their  action,  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  their  affinity,  and  of  their  proportion,  it  is  their 
masse  which  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  from  these  observa¬ 
tions  it  folloivs,  that  if  the  substance  A  be  opposed  to  the 
compound  B  C,  the  combination  A  C  can  never  take  place, 
without,  the  concurrence  of  some  other  force ;  but  that  C 
will  be  divided  between  A  and  B,  in  the  ratio  of  their 
affinity,  and  of  their  quantity,  or  in  the  ratio  of  their  masse . 

7  Having 
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Having  laid  down  these  principles,  Citizen  Berfhollet, 
in  the  second  and  third  articles,  enumerates  a  multitude  of 
experiments,  ail  tending  to  prove  the  chemical  action 
of  bodies  in  the  ratio  of  their  masses,  of  which  we  shall 
select  the  following.  Equal  parts  of  potash,  purified  by  ah 
kohol,  and  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  ebullition,  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed  in  a  retort,  and  consequently  without 
access  of  air.  The  mass  reduced  to  dryness  was  first 
treated  with  alkohol,  which  dissolved  the  potash,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  water,  which  formed  a  solution  still  exhibit¬ 
ing  alkaline  properties.  The  alkali  was  saturated  with 
acetous  acid,  and  afterwards  by  evaporation  small  christals 
were  obtained,  which  had  all  the  characters  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  The  sulphate  of  barytes  had  therefore  under¬ 
gone  a  partial  decomposition,  the  sulphuric  acid  being- 
divided  between  the  two  bases.  The  other  experiments 
were  made,  1 .  w  ith  sulphate  of  potash  and  lime  ;  2.  oxalat 
of  lime,  and  potash;  3.  oxalat  of  lime  arid  nitrous  acid; 
4.  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash;  5.  potash  and  carbonate 
of  lime ;  6.  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  in  ail  these  ex¬ 
periments,  we  see  bases  eliminated  from  their  combina¬ 
tions  with  acids  by  others  having  less  affinity  with  them* 
and  acids  likewise  separated  from  their  compounds,  by 
substances  having  an  inferior  attraction  ;  from  these  expe¬ 
riments,  and  others  which  we  shall  not  here  detail,  Citizen 
Bertliollet  concludes,  that  the  action  of  a  substance  op¬ 
posed  to  any  combination,  decreases,  as  it  approaches 
saturation;  for  the  substance  may  then  be  considered  as 
composed  of  one  portion  which  is  already  arrived  at  satu¬ 
ration,  and  of  another  in  a  free  state.  The  first  may  be 
regarded  as  foreign  to  that  which  continues  to  act  on  the 
combination,  the  quantity  of  which  diminishes  as  the  sa¬ 
turation  goes  on.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  that 
which  is  eliminated  increases  as  its  quantity,  and  the  effect 
ceases  only  when  these  opposing  forces  arrive  at  a  state  of 
equilibrium. 

Citizen  Berthollet  proceeds  next  to  examine  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  in  which  the  principle  here  laid  down 
is  modified  or  disguised.  The  fourth  article  contains  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  insolubility  of 
one  of  the  substances  opposed  to  a  combination.  In  the 
fifth  he  examines  the  effects  of  cohesion  and  christalizatiom 
All  these  circumstances  appear  capable  of  modifying,  in 
a  small  degree,  the  action  of  different  bodies,  by  the  inr 
Vox.  1,  0  troductlo^ 
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Production  of  new  forces,  or  the  subtraction  of  one  of  the 
substances  from  the  compleat  action  of  the  compound. 
The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  elasticity  of  different 
bodies  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  article.  In  the 
seventh,  Citizen  Berthollet  examines  the  effect  of  caloric 
upon  bodies,  and  the  phenomena  which  it  produces  in 
different  combinations,  and  decompositions.  When  it  acts 
upon  substances  unequally  dilatable,  it  produces  separa¬ 
tions  and  new  combinations,  independent  of  the  affinity 
peculiar  to  the  substances,  in  the  same  way  as  bodies  of 
Unequal  solubility  are  affected  by  the  action  of  dissolvants. 
The  efflorescence  of  .bodies,  and  the  action  of  dissolvants, 
form  the  subject  of  the  two  following  articles.  By  efflo¬ 
rescence,  Citizen  Berthollet  means,  that  property  which 
certain  salts  profess  of  shooting  forth  above  the  rest  of 
the  mass,  and  thus  subtracting  themselves  from  chemical 
action.  It  is  necessary  for  the  effiorscence  of  soda,  that 
it  should  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  which  it  absorbs 
from  the  atmosphere.-  The  action  of  the  carbonic  acid y 
which  is  in  small  quantity,  and  in  a  state  of  elasticity 
moreover,  can  add  but  little  to  the  force  by  which  the 
soda  is  separated  from  its  combination^  It  acts  only  by 
removing  the  portion  disengaged?  from  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  thus  preventing  it  from  continuing  to  act  on  the 
combination.  The  succeeding  articles  contain  observe'- 
tions  on  the  mode  of  determining  the  elective  attractions 
of  bodies,  and  on  some  errors  which  have  arisen  from 
the  false  ideas  entertained  of  the  nature  of  these  forces. 


The  whole  of  these  details  are  little  capable  of  extract, 
and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  memoir  itself,  for 
more  particular  information  on  this  subject.  The  con¬ 
cluding  section  contains  some  important  observations, 
which  Citizen  Berthollet  has  not,  however,  applied  so 
happily  or  extensively  as  we  conceive  he  might  have  done 
and  indeed  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  capital  propositions,  that  the  chemical  action 
°f  bodies  is  compounded  of  their  affinity  and.  of  their  quan¬ 
tity,  he  is  often  times  obscure  arid  indistinct.  The  af¬ 
finity  of  a  compound  body,  says  Citizen  Berthollet,  is 
the  result  of  the  affinities  of  its  constituents ::  thus  the  at¬ 
traction  of  potash  for  nitrous  acid,  which  is  composed  of 
ox i gen  and  azote,  is  the  attraction  of  potash  for  oxigen 
and, azote,  and  reciprocally.  This  doctrine,  when  fully 
idevelioped,  will  iead  to  important  consequences,  and  con- 
■  ...  tribute 
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tribute  not  a  little  to  simplify  the  theory  *  and  explain  most 
of  the  anomalies  in  the  doctrine  of  chemical  affinity* 

„  Miscellaneous  •  Observations  and  Discoveries » 

Buniva  and  Yauquelin  have  analyzed  the  aqueous 
transparent  fluid*  which  in  mammiferous  animals  surrounds 
the  foetus  in  the  womb  of  its  parent*  and  is  by  anatomists 
called  the  liquor  amnih 

This  fluid  in  females  of  the  human  species*  has  a 
nauseous  smell*  and  slightly  saline  taste*  Its  color  is 
milky*  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  suspension  of  that 
cheese-like  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  body  of  the 
foetus.  It  is  composed*  according  to  this  analysis*  of  an 
albuminous  matter*  of  carbonate  of  soda*  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime*  phosphate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of 
sodai 

The  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow  differs  considerably 
from  the  foregoing  It  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and 
an  acid  taste*  Evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  it 
affords  shining  christals*  which  separated  by  alkolol*  pre¬ 
sent  an  acid  christalized  in  needles*  and  differing  in  pro¬ 
perties  from  any  hitherto  known »  It  is  but  little  soluble  in 
cold,  but  very  much  so  in  boiling  water*  from  which  it  is 
separated  on  cooling,  in  fine  white  needle-formed  christals*, 
of  several  centimetres  in  length.  Its  combinations  with  the 
alkalis  are  very  soluble*,  It  differs  from  the  saccholactic 
acid*  in  affording  ammonia  and  prussic  acid*  and  from 
the  uric  acid*  by  its  soubility  in  boiling  water  and  alkohoh 
Citizens  Buniva  and  Yauquelin  propose  to  name  it  the 
amniotic  acid. 

Brugnetelh*  in  some  experiments  on  the  ammoniaca! 
combinations  of  the  metals*  as  the  ammoniurets*  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  zaffre*  a  gray  oxide  of  cobalt*  an  acid  hitherto 
unobserved*  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  cobaltie 
acid.  On  evaporating  a  solution  of  zaffre  in  ammonia*  he 
obtained  a  pale  yellowish  powder*  inodorous,  insipid*  so¬ 
luble  in  the  mineral  acids*  but  not  iri  water  *  and  a  deep 
red  substance*  totally  soluble  in  water*  to  which  it  com-, 
inunicated  a  fine  rose  color  and  acid  taste.  The  yellowish 
powder  he  ascertained  to  be  the  pure  oxide  of  cobalt. 
The  other  substance  was  characterized  by  the  following 
distinguishing  properties.  Its  form  is  concrete,  it  is  solu- 
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Me  in  water,  Iras  a  sharp,  but  not  unpleasent  taste  ;  it  tie- 
compo  es  all  the  sulphur  cts  of  alkali,  anti  piecipitates  the 
sulphur;  it  precipitates  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitro- 
mu  date  of  tin  white,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  of  a  light  straw 
color,  the  acetite  of  lead  white.  It  precipitates  lime  water 
in  a  wh.te  coagulum,  insoluble  either  in  water  or  an 
excess  of  acid.  It  is  separable  by  alkohol  from  its  solution 
in  water,  and  affords,  with  newly  made  tincture  of  galls,  an 
abundant  yellow  precipitate. 

It  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  arsenic  acid., 
winch  it  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  by  Mr.  Brugnatelli, 
and  its  formation  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  ainmonia  on  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  as  the  same 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  zaffre  in  distilled  water, 
and  reducing  the  water  afterwards  by  evaporation.  This 
solution  presents  all  the  characters  of  the  aqueous,  solution 
of  the  red  substance  before  described. 

The  acid  which  the  ammonia  separated  from  the  zaf¬ 
fre,  existed  ready  formed  therefore,  in  that  substance ; 
and  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Bregnatelli,  to  give  it  the  name 
©f  cobaltic  acid,  though  its  radical  be  not  yet  ascertained* 

Citizens  Guyton  and  Desormes  have  announced  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  the  two  fixed  alkalis,  and 
their  suspicions  also  of  the  nature  of  the  calcareous  and 
magnesian  earths.  From  their  emperiments,  of  which  no 
detail  has  yet  been  given,  it  appears,  1st,  that  potash  is 
composed  of  lime  and  hydrogen;  2d.  that  soda  is  com¬ 
posed  of  magnesia  and  hydrogen.  From  other  experi¬ 
ments  they  presume,  3d*  that  lime  is  composed  of  carbon,, 
azote,  and  hydrogen  ;  and  4th.  that  magnesia  is  composed 
of  lime  and  of  azote,  and  consequently  of  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  azote,  and  that  it  differs  from  lime  only  in  con¬ 
taining  a  greater  proportion  of  azote. 

These  experiments  have  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 
any  other  chemist,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  conducted  has  yet  been  made 
public.  This  simple  enunciation  lias  more  the  appearance 
©1  the  anticipation  of  discovery,  than  the  result  of  actual  in¬ 
vestigation;  and  it  is  in  this  light  we  should  feel  disposed 
to  view  it,  d  n  not  the  great  name  of  Guyton  disarm  us  of 
suspicion,  which  would  detract  from  the  merit  of  one  of  the 
first  chemists  of  the  age* 

Vauquelin  has  detected  the  presence  of  malate  of 
lime,  in  great  quantity ,  in  the  mnyemimm  (ectorum,  or 

-  common 
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common  housedeek.  To  obtain  the  acid,  be  directs  the 
juice  of  the  plant  to  be  evaporated,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  saccharine,  and  extractive  matter,  by  means  of 
idkohoh  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  the  washed 
residuum,  which  decomposes  the  malate  of  lime,  and  sets 
the  malic  acid  at  liberty;  or  a  solution  of  acitite  of  lead 
may  be  added  to  the  vegetable  juice,  and  the  precipitate 
which  is  thrown  down  may  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
as  in  the  former  process.  In  either  of  these  modes,  the 
malic  acid  may  be  obtained  with  ease,  and  in  greater 
-quantity  than  from  any  of  the  fruits  hitherto  employed. 

Citizen  Vanquelin  discovered  the  malate  of  lime  in 
several  other  plants,  particularly  those  of  the  genus  sedum; 
in  several  species  of  crassula ;  in  all  the  cotyledons  which 
he  examined ;  and  in  many  kinds  of  m esembria n ih eti i urn . 
The  presenee  of  oxalic  acid,  of  the  acidulous  oxalt  of 
potash,  and  of  oxalat  of  lime,  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
the  roots  of  many  plants,  particularly  of  the  rhubarb,, 
may,  he  thinks,  be  ascribed  to  the  oxigenation  of  the  ma¬ 
lic  acid  ;  an  opinion  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the 
facility  with  which  this  acid  passes  into  the  oxalic. 

The  same. chemist  has  analyzed  the  glass  of  antimony 
used  in  the  preparation  of  emetics,  in  which  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  from  9  to  10,  and  in  some  instances  so  much  as 
12  per  cent,  of  silex.  This  fact  explains  the  variable  and 
capricious  operation  of  the  tartarized  antimony,  so  long 
complained  of  by  our  apothecaries  and  physicians.  The 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  siliceous  earth  entering  into  the 
composition  of  this  powerful  medicine,  being  entirely 
dependent  on  the  particular  mode  of  preparation,  Citizen 
'Vanquelin  has  pointed  out  a  process,  by  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  -in  a. state  of  great  purity,  completly  deprived  of 
silex,  and  consequently  invariable  in  its  effects.  He  di¬ 
rects  as  mnch  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  glass  of  antimony^ 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  acidulous  tartarite  of  potash,  as  it 
will  take  up ;  the  solution  must  be  filtred  boiling  hot,  and 
afterwards  evaporated  to  diyness,  taking  care  not  to  des¬ 
troy  the  acid  by  too  much,  beat.  Thy  dried  mass  must  be 
re-dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  ehristallized  again.  By 
tli is  means,  all  the  silex  which  was  taken  up  by  the  acid 
will  be  precipitated,  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation , 
in.  an  insoluble  state,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  salt 
be  obtained,  than  by  any  other,  process,,  and  of  the  greatest 
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The  experiments  of  Cruikshank  and  Davy,  with 
the  pile  of  Volta,  having  presented  results  that  give  im¬ 
portance,  and  apparent  probability  to  the  pretended  de-? 
composition  of  azote  by  M.  Girtanuer,  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  make  mention  of  a  Memoir  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  passed  over  in  silence,  Mr.  Girtanner’s 
theory  of  the  composition  of  azote  is  not  founded  on 
any  newly  discovered  facts;  it  rests  solely  on  the  truth 
of  the  contested,  and  likewise  generally  exploded  asser¬ 
tion,  that  water,  by  passing  through  earthen  tubes  heated, 
to  redness,  becomes  converted  into  azote.  In  support  of 
this  assertion,  Mr.  Girtanuer  has  adduced  the  well  known 
experiments  of  Priestley,  Weigleh,  Goettling,  Van  Hauch, 
and  of  almost  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  con¬ 
troversy,  respecting  the  conversion  of  water  into  azote. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experiments  are, 
that  the  water  is  decomposed  by  a  double  affinity ;  part 
of  its  oxigen  unites  with  the  earth,  forming  an  earthy 
oxide,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  oxigen  united  to  the  hy~* 
clrogen,  combines  "with  caloric  to  form  azote,  which  con¬ 
sequently,  is  water  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxigen , 
We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail 
of  these  experiments.  They  have  since  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  overturned  by  Citizens  Berthollet  and  Lagrange,  and 
we  have  nothing  left  of  Mr,  Girtanner’s  memoir  to  ad^ 
mire,  but  the  ingenuity  and  address  with  which  his  pre¬ 
tended  facts  are  arranged,  and  the  eloquence  displayed 
in  maintaining  his  bold  and  fanciful  opinions.  Should  the 
able  men  at  present  employed  on  Galvanism  demonstrate 
the  compound  nature  of  azote,  should  they  resolve  it  even 
into  those  principles  of  which  Mr.  Girtanner  imagined  it 
to  be  composed,  it  would  reflect  no  honor  on  his  sagacity; 
since  no  conclusions  can  be  admitted  in  sound  logic, 
which  are  like  hh  drawn  from  premises,  clearly  proved  tq 
be  false. 

'  *  *  •  *  ■s' 

Vauquelin  on  the  Combinations  of  Metals  with  Sulphur « 

Citizen  Vauquelin  divides  these  combinations  into 
three  classes.  1 »  Metals  with  sulphur,  or  metallic  suk 
phurets,  of  which  both  art  and  patnre  afford  us  many 
examples.  2,  Metallic  oxids  and  sulphur ;  or  oxidated 
pietallic  sulphurets.  3*  Metallic  oxids  combined  •  with 
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•sulphur  and  hydrogen;  or  oxidated  metallic  hydro-sul- 
phurets. 

He  proceeds  to  examine  the  action  of  acids  on  metal- 
lie  sulphurets,  and  observes,  that  whenever  the  sum  of 
the  affinities  of  oxigen  for  the  metal,  and  of  the  metallic 
oxid  for  the  sulphuric  acid  exceed  those  of  the  metal  for 
the  sulphur,  and  oxigen  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  metal¬ 
lic  sulphurets  are  decomposed,  and  the  results  are  a  mer 
tallic  sulphate  and  sulphurous  acid.  All  these  conditions 
are  not  always  necessaiy,  but  each  assists  in  forming  the 
new  combinations,  and  accelerating  the  operation,.  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  winch  no  action  or  decompo^ 
sition  takes  place,  for  want  of  one  of  these  conditions. 
The  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  easily  decomposes  the 
oxidated  sulphuret  of  iron  (martial  pyrites)  while  the 
muriatic  acid  does  not  effect  this  decomposition,  because,, 
in  this  case,  the  sulphur  is  not  attracted  by  any  substance, 
whereas,  in  the  former  instance,  it  is  attracted  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  which  it  converts  into  sulphurous  acid. 
Indeed  the  complete  decomposition  of  pyrites  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  great  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  assisted  by  heat  ;  for  this  acid  is  required  not  only 
for  the  saturation  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  but  also  of  the  sul¬ 
phur,  As  a  proof  of  this  opinion  may  be  mentioned  the 
superior  affinity  of  the  muriatic  acid  for  the  oxide  of  iron, 
•which  it  is  nevertheless  incapable  of  separating  from  the 
sulphur.  It  may  appear  surprizing,  that  the  nitric  acid> 
whose  affinity  for  the  oxide  of  iron  is  weaker,  should  so 
easily  decompose  the  martial  pyrites ;  but  it  is  not  by  a 
superior  affinity  that  this  acid  separates  the  oxide  of  iron 
from  the  sulphur:  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  by  yielding  a 
fresh  quantity  of  oxygen  to  the  oxide,  which  weakens 
remarkably  its  affinity  for  sulphur •  for  sulphur  has  no 
affinity  for  iron  oxidated  to  a  maximum.  But  though 
the  muriatic  acid  cannot  decompose  the  oxidated  sulphu¬ 
ret  of  iron,  it  decomposes  very  easily  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  in  which  the  metal  is  not  combined  with  oxigen: 
but  in  this  case  three  forces  act,  viz. ,  the  attraction  of  the 
iron  for  the  pygen  of  the  water;  that  of  sulphur  for  the 
hydrogen  of  the  same  substance ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the 
new-formed  metallic  oxide  for  the  muriatic  acid :  in  this 
instance  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  is  always  disengaged. 
Though  the  sulphuric  acid  will  only  decompose  the  oxi¬ 
dated  sulphuret  of  iron,  when  concentrated  and  boffins', 
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vet  it  will  decompose  the  sulphuret  of  iron  when  cold,** 
and  more  easily  when  diluted  with  water ;  the  reason  of 
which  is  evident. 

Citizen  Vauquelin  next  proceeds  to  consider  the; 
sulphurets  of  lead,  or  galena,  in  which  he  observes, 
that  the  lead  exists  in  a  metallic  state,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  when  muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  this  mineral, 
sulphurated  hydrogene  is  produced.  The  same  takes- 
place  when  the  sulphur  is  combined  with  the  oxides  of 
lead  :  this  metal  parts  with  its  oxigene  to  unite  with 
the  sulphur,  forming  an  artificial  galena.  In  this  case, 
a  portion  of  the  snip  hup  combines  with  the  oxigene, 
and  forms  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  volatilized  by  the 
heat,  while  the  remainder  of  the  sulphur  unites  with  the 
lead  in  its  metallic  state.  The  reduction  of  lead  and 
formation  of  galena  takes  place  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  when  we  mix  a  solution  of  this  metal  in  an 
acid  with  sulphurated  hydrogen  ;  only  in  this  case,  the 
hydrogen  which  attracts  the  oxigene  from  the  metal, 
forms  water,  while  the  sulphur  and  metal,  meeting  in  a 
state  of  extreme  division,  combine. 

From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  the  muriatic,  and 
indeed  all  the  other  acids,  act  upon  the  oxides  of  lead, 
in  proportion  to  their  quantity  and  concentration  ;  arid 
when  either  of  these  forces  is  weakened,  the  sulphu¬ 
rated  hydrogen  takes  from  them  the  lead.  We  need 
not  be  surprized  to  see  the  affinities  of  acids  for  metallic 
oxides  weakened  by  water  ;  antimony,  mercury,  bismuth, 
and  lead,  furnish  us  with  striking  instances.  On  mixing 
with  the  metallic  solutions  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  a  precipitate  takes  place,  which  has  generally  been 
looked  upon  as  a  pure  metallic  oxide,  but  is  really  a  salt, 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  acid  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
metal,  that  they  can  only  be  separated  by  an  alkali. 
Hence  we  may  consider  the  combinations'  formed  by 
these,  and  other  metals,  with  acids,  as  neutral  salts 
dissolved  by  a  superabundance  of  acid,  which  is  attrac¬ 
ted  from  them  by  the  water. 

It  appears  that  sulphur  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
jnetals  than  for  metallic  oxides,  and  that  this  affinity 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxigene  they 
absorb.  Some  of  the  metals  can  only  be  combined  with 
sulphur  in  their  pure  metallic  state.  Zinc,  however, 
does  not  easily  combine  with  sulphur  in  its  metallic 

state  : 
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state  ;  blende  which  has  been  thought  to  be  an  instance  of 
tliis,  but  it  is  really  an  oxygenated  sulphuret  of  zinc.  Me¬ 
tallic  mercury  does  not  combine  intimately  with  sulphur. 
Ethiops  mineral  appears  to  be  rather  a  mixture  than  areal 
combination  ;  but  wrhen  the  oxide  of  this  metal  is  com¬ 
bined  with  sulphur,  as  for  instance,  in  cinnabar,  they 
adhere  so  strongly,  that  no  substance  can  directly  de¬ 
compose  them.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  either 
hrst  burning  the  sulphur,  or  de-oxidating  the  mercury. 
Cinnabar  derives  its  tine  red  colour  from  the  quantity  of 
oxigene  which  it  contains. 

Annales  de  Chimie ,  An .  IX.  tom.  xxxvii.  p. 

Citizen  Badollier  on  a  new  Method  of  preparing  Acetic 

Acid 

The  process  consists  in  distilling  with  a  sand  bath, 
in  a  glass  retort,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  acetite  of  lead.  This  distillation  is  easily 
performed  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and 
the  acid  obtained  has  no  empyreumatic  smell.  It  is  at 
least  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  acetite  of  copper.  If  the  time  and 
expence  of  fuel  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be 
prepared  at  one-fourth  of  the  price. 

Annates  de  Chimie ,  An.  IX.  tom,  xxxvii.  p.  111. 

Cazeran  on  the  constituent  Parts  of  Steel ,  particularly  of 
that  kind  tailed  Natural  Steel . 

Reflecting  on  the  superiority  of  the  steel  procured 
from  Germany  to  that  made  in  France,  Citizen  Gazeran 
was  resolved  to  endeavour  to  discover,  from  analysis, 
in  what  this  superiority  consisted,  and  his  experiments 
and  observations  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  best 
steel  is  not  merely  a  combination  of  iron  with  carbon, 
but  an  alloy  of  pure  iron  and  manganese,  combined 
with  some  carbon.  On  analysing  the  ores  from  which 
the  best  -steel  is  made,  which  are  of  the  sparry  kind 
(mines  de  for  spathiques,)  he  found  that  they  always 
contained  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  even  13  parts,  in  100  of  car- 
bonate  of  manganese  On  analysing  the  steel  produced 
i  •  from 
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from  these  ores,  he  found  that  the  metal  still  contained 
from  two  to  two  and,  an  half  of  manganese,  a  quantity 
more  than  sufficient  to  impart  new  properties  to  the  iron. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  ore,  and  afterwards  of 
the  steel  produced  from  it,  it  appears,  that  a  part  of  the 
manganese  operates  in  producing  a  quicker  reduction  of 
the  iron,  vitrifies  and  separates,  while  another  portion, 
reduced  along  with  the  iron,  remains  combined  with  it 
so  intimately,  that  all  the  subsequent  operations  cannot 
separate  it.  From  combination  with  this  metal,  the  iron 
acquires  n'ew  properties  ;  and  it  is  this  alloy,  with  about 
i  per  f  of  carbon,  which  constitutes  the  best  natural 
steel.  ' 

On  the  influence  of  the  manganese  depends  entirely 
the  quality  of  the  steel,  since  this  metal  exists  in  twice 
the  quantity  that  the  carbon  does,  and  this  steel  is  very 
superior  to  that  produced  from  ores  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  manganese,.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  in  many  of  the  German  founder]  es,  and  particularly 
about  Nassarn Sei gen,  where  very  good  steel  is  made, 
and  where  there  are  mines  of  manganese  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  they  use  the  black  oxide  of  that  metal  as  a 
flux,  when  the  ores  which  they  employ  do  not  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  manganese.  From  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  Citizen  Gazeran  concludes,  I.  That  in,  order 
to  make  natural  steel  equal  to  that  in  Germany,  the 
ores  made  use  of  should  either  contain,  or  be  mixed 
with,  about  4  or  5  parts  per  §  of  manganese.  '  2.  That 
in  good  steel,  the  manganese  ought  to  exist  in  twice 
the  quantity  that  the  carbon  does.  3.  That  the  steel  in 
general,  and  particularly  natural  steel,  is  an  alloy  of  iron 
and  manganese  combined  with  carbon,  and  that  thi§ 
combination  exists  in  the  best  German  steel  in  the  fob* 
{owin  proportions  ; 

iron  -  -  -  96,84 

jaumganese  »  2,16 

carbon  -  I,  o 


100,00 

4.  All  iron  mines  are  not  equally  proper  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  natural  steel.  5.  The  carbonats  of  iron,, 
which  yield  by  analysis  from  2  to  13  per  %  of  carbonat 
vt  manganese,  require  to  fee  carefully  picked  and  wed 

roasted 
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roasted ,  because  of  the  sulphur ets  which  they  contain  ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
bar-iron,  when  they  contain  only  about  2  per  %  of 
carbonat  of  manganese  ;  those  which  contain  more  are 
proper  for  making  steel. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  class  the  ores  according  to 
the  results  of  their  analysis,  because  we  have  seen  that 
they  contain  different  quantities  of  manganese,  a  part 
of  which  metal  is  separated  in  the  course  of  the  mami-* 
facture. 

Amides  de  Chimie ,  torn,  xxxvi,  ■P-  61- 

Mr*  TV,  Henry  on  a  new  Method  of  preparing  Priissiaig 
of  Potash ,  and  its  chemical  Platitudes « 

In  the  second  volume  of  Nicholson’s  Journal,  Mr, 
Henry  had  expressed  a  regret,  that  Mr.,  Kir  wan  had 
not  mentioned  on  what  grounds  he  denied  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  barytes  from  muriatic  acid  by  the  ptussia'te 
of  potash.  In  consequence  of  this  observation,  Mr, 
■Henry  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  K  it  van ,  in  which 
that  celebrated  chemist  observes,  that  the  Prussian 
alkali,  properly  prepared,  does  not  precipitate  barytic 
solutions,  was  first  proved  by  that  accurate  chemist 
Mr.  Meyer  of  Stein,  as  you  may  see  in  Cr ell’s  Annals 
for  1786,  p.  142;  you  may  also  see,  that  both  Pelletier 
and  Klaproth  did  treat  of  this  fact ;  Pelletier  affirming 
the  precipitation  of  this  earth  by  the  Prussian  alkali 
(21  Journal  des  Mines,  p.  45)  :  and  Klaproth  expressly 
denying  it,  and  asserting  that  Pelletier  was  mistaken 
(see - Klapw orth ,  p.  ,9-l),’5 

As  Mr.  Henry  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  consult 
these  authorities,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
experiments.  The  question  in  dispute  is,  Whether  or 
not  a  double  elective  affinity  be  exerted  between  prussiate 
of  pot-ash  and  muriate  of  barytes  ?  If  such  an  affinity 
-really  subsists,  and  produces  on  the  admixture  of  the  two 
solutions  two  new  compounds,  one  of  these  (the  prussiate 
of  barytes)  must  necessarily,  from  its  known  insolubility, 
appear  under  the  form  of  a  precipitate.  Now  on  mixing 
the  two  solutions,  a  precipitation  generally  takes  place; 

■  }iut  this,  it  is  affirmed  by  certain  chemists,  is  owing  to  the 
pnpgrity  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  and  is  occasioned  by 
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the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  potash  hy  muriate  of 

barytes. 

"  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  prussiate  of  potash  of  the 
required  purity  by  the  common  mode,  Mr.  H.  observes, 
is  hardly  conceivable,  except  by  those  who  have  made 
the  attempt.  Having  before  observed,  that  both  carbo¬ 
nate  and  sulphate  of  potash  are  decomposed  by  prussiate 
of  barytes,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  an  excellent  mode 
of  preparing  prussiate  of  potash  might  be  founded  on 
these  facts  ;  for  the  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  potash 
contained  in  all  carbonates,  may  be  expected  to  be  de¬ 
composed  by  the  prussiate  of  barytes,  provided  this  last 
be  employed  in  sufficient  quantity.  On  making  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  result  answered  his  expectations,  and  the 
following  is  the  process  by  which  very  pure  prussiate  of 
potash  may  be  prepared. 

1 .  Calcine  any  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes  in 
a  strong  fire,  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  expel  its  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Dissolve  the  pure  barytes  in  boiling  water, 
and  add,  by  degrees,  pure  Prussian  blue  in  powder,  till 
it  ceases  to  be  discoloured.  Filtre  the  solution  through 
paper;  and  if  it  should  become  muddy  during  cooling, 
owing  to  the  deposit  of  oxyde  of  iron,  filtre  it  again. 
After  having  stood  a  few  hours,  small  yellowish  crystals 
will  appear,  which  are  prussiated  barytes.  From  the 
remaining  solution,  a  further  quantity  of  crystals  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporation. 

2.  To  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  gently 
heated,  add,  by  degrees,  the  prussiate  of  barytes  in 
powder,  till  the  solution  no  longer  restores  the  colour  of 
reddened  litmus  paper.  Rather  more  of  the  prussiate  of 
barytes  should  be  employed  than  is  required  to  decompose 
the  carbonate.  After  digesting  the  mixture  about  half  an 
hour,  filtre  the  liquor,  which,  when  gently  evaporated, 
will  shoot  into  beautiful  cbrystals  of  prussiate  of  potash. 
To  tree  these  crystals  from  oxide  of  iron,  the  solution  may 
be  digested  before  evaporation  with  a  little  acetic  acid. 

With  a  view  of  deciding  the  question  in  dispute, 
Mr.  H.  added  to  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  above  manner,  a  solution  of  muriated  barytes* 
No  precipitation  ensued,  nor  was  the  transparency  of  the 
mixture  in  the  least  degree  disturbed  :  Mr.  FI.  therefore 
thought  he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  Meyer  and  Kla¬ 
proth  were  correct  in  denying  the  precipitation.  Happen- 
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iag?  however,  to  examine  the  jar  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  he  observed  a  number  of  small  crystals  on  its 
inner  surface  ;  and  these,  on  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  a  tew  hours,  increased  considerably  in  number. 
He  then  mixed  the  solutions  ill  larger  quantity,  and  with 
the  same  result.  No  immediate  effect  was  apparent ;  but 
after  a  few  hours,  an  abundant  crop  of  small  crystals  had 
formed  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  jar,  which 
being  carefully  examined  by  the  usual  tests,  were  found 
to  be  prussiate  of  barytes.  This  fact  proves,  beyond  all 
.doubt,  that  a  double  elective  affinity  is  exerted  between 
muriate  of  barytes  and  prussiate  of  potash.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  barytes  differs  from  other  earths,  and  approaches 
the  metals. 

Mr.  Henry  has  likewise  found,  contrary  to  what  he 
had  formerly  stated,  that  caustic  barytes  precipitates  prus¬ 
siate  of  potash.  No  immediate  precipitation,  takes  place, 
but  after  a  few  hours,  small  crystals  are  deposited.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  a  table  of  elective  affinities  of 
.the  Prussic  acid,  barytes  should  be  placed  above  potash. 

Nicholson's  Journal ^  voL  iv.  p.  30 
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Lalandds  History  of  Astronomy . 

Lalande  begins  his  <£  History  of  astronomy  for  the 
year  1  SOOf  by  observing,  that  the  discovery  of  telescopes, 
of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  and  of  the’ principle  of  attraction, 
must  always  give  the  17th  century  the  superiority  over 
every  succeeding  one ;  but  that  the  18th  contains  at  least 
twelve  epochs  so  important,  as  to  justify  a  comparison  of 
it  with  the  former.  The  discovery  of  a  new  planet  and 
its  eight  satellites ;  the  return  of  comets  established  and 
demonstrated,  and  68  new  ones  added  to  their  number  ; 
the  aberration  and  nutation  of  the  stars,  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  the  true  distance  of  all  the  planets  from  the 
sun;  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  irregularities;  the 
calculation  of  the  inequalities  produced  by  attraction, 

especially 
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especially  on  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  has  furnished 
accurate  tables  of  all  the  planets,  primary  and  secondary; 
the  lunar  tables,  the  most  important  of  all  other s*  brought 
within  15*'  of  accuracy,  in  fine,  50,000  stars  observed  with 
precision:,  these  improvements  far  exceed  any  hopes  which 
could  have  been  entertained,  a  century  ago,  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  astronomy  was  destined  to  advance.  In  the 
game  period,  astronomical  sectors  and  circles,  telescopes^ 
(particularly  in  the  hands  of  Short  and  Herschei)  pendulum 
clocks,  nautical  chronometers,  and  in  short,  astronomical 
instruments  of  all  kinds,  have  arrived  at.  a  new  degree 
of  improvement*  , 

Our  highly  and  justly  applauded  author,  having,  given 
tliis  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  t he  18th 
century,  to  which  his  own  labours  have  so  greatly  con¬ 
tributed,  proceeds  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  discoveries  and  observations  made  in  the  last  year  of 
this  distinguished  period* 

On  the  26th  December  1799,  Mechain  discovered  a 
comet  in  Ophiucus,  and  in  conjunction  with  Burckhardt* 
calculated  its  elements;  a  task  which  50  years  ago,  was 
difficult,  but  which,  our  author  says,  may  now  be  dispatch-* 
cd  in  a  few  hours.  It  appeared  only  for  some  days,  and 
to  the  naked  eye,  resembled  a  star  of  the  5th  or  6th 
magnitude.  This  comet  is  the  91st  whose  orbit  has  been 
calculated.  The  prize  offered  by  the  Institute  for  the. 
determination  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1770,  has 
produced  an  excellent  memoir  by  Bnrckhardt,  in  which, 
with  Lexell,  in  order  to  preserve  consistency  with  the 
observations,  he  is  obliged  to  give  this  comet  a  period  of 
only  five  years.  Extraordinary  as  this  result  may  appear, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  disturbing  force  of 
Jupiter. 

The  great  work  on  the  stars  begun  in  1789,  has  been 
successfully  terminated  by  Francis  Lalande,  our  author’s 
relation.  The  catalogue  contains  50,000  stars,  from  the 
North  pole  to  2  or  3°  beyond  the  Southern  tropic.  .  He 
and  Burckhardt  have  begun  to  review  the  zodiacal  constel¬ 
lations,  where  they  may  not  improbably  discover  some 
;new  planet.  Madame  le  Fr 
great  work. 

M.  Bode  has  published  the  4th  part  of  his  splendid 
celestial  Atlas,  and  promises  the  5th  and  last  part.,  in  four 
months,  with  a  preface,  an  index,  and  a  catalogue  of 
.  17,00U 
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*17,000  stars.  This  great  work  consists  of  20  large  cliarts, 
and  may  be  had  in  Paris. 

Laplace  has  discovered  a  nutation  of  6  or  7r>  in  the 
orbit  of  the  moon,  arising  from  the  polar  depression  of 
the  earth.  He  has  also  ascertained  a  lunar  inequality 
of  6",  which  depends  on  the  longitude  of  the  nodes,  and 
which  the  English  neglected,  as  the  theory  did  not  appear 
to  indicate  any  such  inequality. 

To  what  has  been  already  stated  in  our  4th  chapter, 
respecting  the  astronomical  work  of  Ibn-Jiinis,  we  have 
only  to  add,  from  our  author,  that  he  first  found  that 
ancient  Arabic  manuscript  among  the  papers  of  his  old 
master,  Joseph  Delislc.  But  it  was  only  a  copy  of  a 
fragment  of  the  work.  The  compleat  original,  which 
was  deposited  at  Leyden,  after  repeated  applications  to 
the  Batavian  Government,  was  brought  to  the  Institute 
by  their  ambassador,  on  the  26th  of  May.  This  truly' 
valuable  ancient  manuscript  consists  of  400  quarto  pages* 
in  a  small  Arabic  character.  Caussin,  professor  of  that 
language,  is  employed  in  translating  the  whole,  being 
assisted  by  Bouvard  in  givine;  the  sense  of  the  astronomic 
cal  part  and  ol  the  calculations. 

Bouvard  and  M.  Burg  jointly  shared  the  prize  of 
the  Institute,  for  comparing  a  great  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  with  lunar  tables,  in  order  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the 
longitude*  apogee  and  nodes  of  the  moon.  These  astro¬ 
nomers,  in  their  respective  memoirs,  have  founded  their 
determinations  of  the  motions  of  that  satellite  on  such 
a  multitude  of  observations,  that  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  the  new  tables,  which  will  result  from  their  labours, 
will  never  be  above  15  or  20//  wide  of  the  truth;  and 
that  consequently  their  errors  will  not  exceed  ony  half 
or  even  one  third  part  of  those  of  the  British  tables  'of 
Mason,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  '  Dr.  Maskelyne  ; 
especially  as  a  new  degree  of  precision  results  from  the. 
equations  which  Laplace  has  deduced  from  the  theory. 

M.  Burg  has  calculated  3233  of  Maskelyne’ s  obser¬ 
vations,  in  order  to  establish  the  epoch  of  the  moon,  and 
287  for  the  place  of  the  apogee.  He  has  also  determined 
anew  the  24  equations  of  the  moon,  like  Mason,-  but 
much  more  accurately.  Madame  Lavit  has  had  the  re¬ 
solution  to  calculate  above  500  places  of  the;moon,  ip^aid 
of  Bouvard’ s  researches  on  the  same  subject, 

Bur,ckhardta 
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Burckhardt,  following  the  new  results  of  Burg,  has  cal¬ 
culated  lunar  tables  in  advance,  for  the  use  of  astronomers 
o-oino*  on  distant  expeditions,  and  who  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  &to  ascertain  their  longitude  more  exactly  than  can 
be  done  either  by  the  Connoissance  des  Temps ,  or  by  the 
Nautical  Almanack. 

The  French  Board  of  Longitude  has  offered  6000 
franks  (about  260/.  sterl.)  for  lunar  tables  still  more  ac¬ 
curate. 

That  able  mathematician,  Parceval,  has  finished  an 
extensive  analytical  theory  of  the  moon,  in  which  he 
gives  exact  formulae  for  many  more  equations  than  those 
included  in  any  tables  extant.  He  proposes  publishing  a 
history  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  Inverse  Method  of 
Fluxions. 

From  Laplace’s  present  application  to  the  lunar  theo¬ 
ry,  we  may  also  expect  valuable  improvements.  In  a 
late  memoir,  he  shows  that  the  orbit  of  Saturn’s  fifth  sa¬ 
tellite  has  a  constant  inclination,  and  he  has  determined 
the  motion  of  its  nodes.  Some  new  considerations  induce 
him  to  think,  that  the  Georgian  planet  may  retain  in  the 
same  plane  its  five  first  satellites  ;  but  that  probably  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  sixth. 

That  astonishing  observer  Vidal,  who  sees  Mercury 
daily,  and  even  when  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  sun. 
Las  transmitted  from  Mirepoix  to  Paris  above  500  obser¬ 
vations  on  that  planet.  Lie  alone  has  made  more  obser¬ 
vations  on  Mercury  than  all  the  astronomers  in  the  world 
taken  together.  The  minister  has  appointed  him  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Toulouse,  and  he  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice. 

Lalande,  junior,  has  re-calculated  all  the  observations 
on  Mars,  as  Burckhardt  has  the  perturbations  on  which 
Lalande,  senior,  long  ago  presented  a  memoir  to  the 
Academy,  and  which  were  calculated  by  Schubert  and 
Oriani.  The  first-mentioned  gentleman  has  presented  to 
the  Institute  new  tables  of  Mars  computed  to  tenths  of  se¬ 
conds,  which  are  to  be  published  in  the  Connoissance  des 
Temps  for  the  year  1804,  now  in  the  press. 

M.  Triesnecker  has  performed,  at  Vienna,  a  similar 
work  to  that  of  Oriani,  at  Milan.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  their  results  are  insensible  ;  though  neither  of  them 
Lad  any  knowledge  of  the  undertaking  of  the  other.  M. 
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Wurm  has  also  computed  the  perturbations  of  Mars,  by 
Klugel’s  method,  in  the  Gottingen  memoirs.  M.M* 
Oi  iani,  Burckhardt,  Schubert  and  Wurm  do  not  always 
agree  ;  but  the  differences  are  very  trifling, 

Bouvard  is  computing  the  effects  of  the  mutually 
disturbing  forces  of  ail  the  planets,  by  the  formulae  of 
Laplace ;  and  the  results  of  this  compleat  and  definitive 
labour,  are  to  appear  in  the  second  part  of  the  Mechaniqm 
Celeste . 

The  transit  of  Mercury  afforded  our  author  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  verifying  the  place  of  his  aphelion ;  for  he  found 
no  alteration  necessary  in  the  tables  of  that  planet,  which 
he  inserted  in  the  Connoissance  des  Temps.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  tables  of  Venus,  as  may  be  seen  in 
that  ephemeris  for  1803,  page  45  6 .  The  tables  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  need  a  correction  of  4-  34^  in  the  opposition,  and  + 

3 QMn  the  quadrature.  Those  of  Saturn  — -  10'7  in  the 
opposition,  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  year.  For  the 
Georgian  planet,  our  author  found  — •  9A';  and  M.  Zach, 
who  employed  live  observations,  had  the  same  result. 
Our  author  still  finds,  in  the  solar  tables  of  Delambre  and 
Zach,  an  excess  of  8  or  10"  in  longitude, 

Delambre’ s  great  work  on  the  meridian  from  Dun¬ 
kirk  to  liodez  is  printed  ;  and  the  southern  part,  by  Me- 
chain,  is  in  a  state  of  preparation, 

Vidal  continues  to  transmit  his  observations  on  the 
stars  under  the  tropic ;  and  Bernier,  who,  before  his  de¬ 
parture,  laboured  nine  months  with  our  author-,  has  re¬ 
duced  them  to  the  year  1800.  Delambre  has  undertaken 
to  observe,  with  the  astronomical  circle,  the  stars  of  the 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  magnitudes.  He  has  also  written  a  me¬ 
moir  on  the  astrolabe,  suggested  by  a  description  in  Sy- 
nesius,  and  which  contains  the  history,  construction  and 
use  of  that  ancient  instrument,  accompanied  with  new 
results  on  a  subject  thought  to  be  exhausted. 

The  impression  of  the  Tlistoire  Celeste  Frangaise9 
containing  ail  the  French  observations*,  and  that  of  our 
author’s  Bibliographic  Astronomique ,  are  continued  at  the 
national  printing-office.  Chaptal,  the  learned  minister  of 
the  interior,  has  given  particular  orders  for  the  dispatch 
of  this  last  volume  .  The  tables  of  signs,  calculated  partly 
under  the  inspection  of  Borda,  and  partly  by  Delambre, 
is  printed.  The  extensive  decimal  tables  of  Prony  are 
calculated ;  but  the  difficulty  of  printing  them  will  retard 
Vol.  I.  P  their 
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their  publication.  If  all  the  tables  were  reduced  to  the 
decimal  scale,  astronomical  calculations  would  be  simpli¬ 
fied  ;  but  probably  astronomers  would  not  soon  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  this  reform. 

Our  author  has  published  Fontenelle’s  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  with  notes  and  additions.  That  celebrated  work, 
which  is  still  much  read,  has  been  translated  into  German 
by  M.  Bode,  and  into  Greek,  by  M.  Codrika. 

Our  author  has  also  begun  a  portable  stereotype  im¬ 
pression  in  18ino.  of  the  tables  of  logarithms,  which  Lacaille 
and  he  published  in  1760,  and  of  which  four  or  five  very 
faulty  editions  have  since  appeared .  The  present  will  be 
both  commodious  and  accurate,  and  Didot  warrants  that 
it  shall  be  the  most  elegant  small  edition  that  ever  was 

o 

printed.  Our  able  and  learned  editor  has  added  explana¬ 
tions,  for  the  use  of  astronomers,  natural  philosophers, 
geographers,  land-surveyors  and  others,  who  have  occasion 
to  work  by  the  logarithms ;  but  be  has  very  properly 
omitted  all  unnecessary  formula). 

,  Lakmde,  junior,  and  Burckhardt  have  made  a  happy 
use  of  our  author’s  nineteen-inch  astronomical  circle,  in 
determining  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Mcehain  and 
Delambre  also  communicated  their  observations;  and  on 


the  whole,  our  author  found  himself  in  possession  of  above 
700.  The  general  result  is  the  addition  of  5'1  8  to  his  ta¬ 
bles.  The  mean  for  January  1st,  1800,  is  23°  27/'  58". 
The  secular  diminution  would  be  41//,  according  to  the  de- 
terminations  of  Bradley,  Mayer,  and  Lacaille,  in  1750. 
Our  author  deduced  36"  from  ■other  comparisons,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  observations  of  Richer  at  Cayenne,  in  1672. 
The  Due  la  Chapelle,  with  Lacaille’s  six-loot  sextant, 
took  19"  from  the  result  of  that  celebrated  astronomer, 
and  found  the  secular  diminution  to  be  38".  Thus  the 


obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  that  most  necessary  element, 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  disputation  for  100  years,  is 

at  last  very  nearly  ascertained. 

%/  _  », 

In  the  Ephe.rnerides  of  Vienna,  for  1800  and  1801, 
M.  Triesnecker  has  laid  together  all  the  calculations  of 
eclipses  observed  since  1747,  from  thence  to  deduce  the 
longitudes  of  the  different  cities  in  Europe  and  America. 
Goudin  has  determined  the  circumstances  of  the  eclipse  of 
1847,  the  greatest  which  will  happen  in  the  current  cen¬ 
tury.  Duvaucel,  to  whom  we  owe  the  projection  of  ail 
the  eclipses  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  given  a  type  of 
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that  of  1847,  which  will  be  annular  from  France  to  Co¬ 
chin  China.  The  same  ingenious  person  has  projected 
the  curious  eclipse  of  February  11th,  1804,  which  will  be 
annular  when  the  sun  rises  in  America,  and  when  he  sets 
in  Asia,  and  for  a  short  space,  total,  in  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  probable  that  voyages  will  be  made,  in  order 
to  observe  this  eclipse,  which  will  afford  a  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  of  determining  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  other  circumstances  relative  to  these 
luminaries. 

Professor  Cagnoli  has  remained  tranquil  at  Modena, 
amidst  the  din  of  arms  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  good 
treatment  which  General  Bonaparte  secured  to  him,  has 
published  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian 
Society,  containing  several  astronomical  articles.  In  the 
Berlin  Ephemerides  for  1802,  and  the  Connoissance  des 
Temps  for  1803,  we  hnd  a  multitude  of  observations ? 
memoirs,  and  calculations,  by  the  greatest  astronomers 
In  Europe.  Though,  after  our  author’s  repeated  solici¬ 
tations,  the  Board  of  Longitude  resolved,  that  this  last 
publication  should  contain  at  least  500  pages,  he  has  still 
in  his  hands  materials  which  could  not  be  inserted.  The 
additional  sheets,  making  up  the  500  pages  for  1803  ,  will 
be  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  Melanges  d'  As¬ 
tronomic.  It  was  feared  that  the  use  of  the  old  calendar 
and  measures  would  appear  contrary  to  the  schemes  of  the 
government ;  and  this  sacrifice  has  been  made  for  the  sake 
of  peace. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Mem .  de  P  Instil .  Nation , 
our  author  notices  the  calculations  of  two  comets,  and  the 
observations  of  several  eclipses  ;  and  he  mentions  with 
just  praise,  the  theory  of  the  moon’s  secular  equation  by 
Laplace,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account.  This 
elaborate  memoir  is  also  inserted  in  the  same  distinguished 
astronomer’s  Mcehanique  Celeste ,  which  Lalande  here  calls 
a  great  and  important  work. 

The  only  memoirs  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
which  he  notices  are,  Dr.  Ilerschell’s  interesting  memoir 
on  the  power  of  telescopes  to  penetrate  into  space,  and 
the  same  ingenious  gentleman’s  paper  on  the  influence  of 
the  different  solar  rays  in  illuminating  and  heating  bodies. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  he  mentions  Mr.  Playfair’s 
ingenious  formula;  on  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
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The  Calcul  des  Derivations  by  Abrogast,  our  author 
ca  s  a  precious  mathematical  work;  adding,  that  it  well 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  on  account 
of  the  application  of  this  method  to  series  of  indispensible 
use  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  science. 

After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Ephemerides 
of  Rome  and  Milan  for  1800  and  1801,  this  last  contain¬ 
ing  O nanfs  tables  of  Mars,  our  author  gratefully  observes, 
that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  his  usual  zeal  for  science,  has 
transmitted  to  him  the  Nautical  Almanack. 

Gudin  has  published  a  poem  of  600  lines,  which  our 
author  recommends  to  youth,  as  containing  a  history  of 
astronomy  both  elegant  and  accurate ;  and  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  copious  and  instructive  notes. 

After  mentioning  so  many  valuable  works,  our  au¬ 
thor  deigns  to  notice  one  which  appears  to  be  of  a  very 
different  kind.  It  is  entitled  Principes  Nature  &c. 
“  Natural  principles  or  notions,  general  and  particular, 
on  immensity,  space,  the  universe,  the  celestial  bodies, 
<&c.  in  five  vols.  4to,  by  C.  F.  Lejoyand,  who  has  written 
this  voluminous  work  to  subvert  the  systems  of  Descartes 
and  Newton,  to  the  disgrace,  as  our  author  observes,  of 
the  present  age  and  of  the  French  nation. 

Tire  Observatory  of  Paris  was  neglected  in  the  first' 
years  of  the  revolution  ;  but  when  our  author  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  it,  he  hastened  to  solicit  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Mechain  superintended  the  repairs,  and  in  Au¬ 
gust  last,  began  a  series  of  lunar  observations,  which  are  to 
run  parallel  with  those  at  Greenwich.  Among  the  instru¬ 
ments  lately  fixed,  Lalande  mentions  a  mural  quadrant  of 
7f  feet, which  the  Observatory  owes  to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  ano¬ 
ther  of  5  feet,  made  in  London,  by  Mr.  Sisson,  in  1743,  and 
a  transit  instrument  made  by  Lenoir.  CarrocWhas  finished 
a  telescope  of  22  feet,  like  that  of  Herschel,  which  has 
no  small  mirror  ;  and  the  same  artist  is  making  a  telescope 
with  piatina  mirrors,  7f  inches  in  diameter.  Our  author 
adds  some  account  of  a  telescope  of  24  feet  four  inches 
focal  distance,  and  22  j-  inches  in  diameter,  made  by  Noel, 
a  Benedictine,  in  1772,  and  which  cost  Louis  XV.  above 
500,000  francs  (that  is,  above  21,800/.  sterling.)  The 
small  mirror  is  convex,  with  5  feet  virtual  focus.  Our 
author  assures  us,  that  Carroche,  by  working  the  mirror 
anew,  in  1788,  rendered  this  telescope  equal  to  those  of 

Herschel, 
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HersclieL  Upon  the  whole,  Lalande  thinks  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  Paris  Observatory  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other 
whatever. 

Janvier,  a  celebrated  artist,  has  presented  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  a  pendulum-clock,  which,  by  new  and  ingenious 
movements,  represents  the  lunar  nodes,  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  and  both  parts  of  the  equation  of  time. 
Another  machine,  which  he  has  also  presented,  exhibits 
eclipses,  the  tides,  the  revolutions  of  the  satellites,  the 
true  motions  of  the  planets,  and  their  annual  parallaxes, 
Lalande  next  records  the  liberality  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  giving  M.  Schrceter  3000  guineas,  towards 
the  construction  of  instruments,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 

The  Duke  of  Sax  e-Goth  a  has  purchased,  for  his  fine 
observatory,  a  circle  of  three  feet  made  by  Troughton, 
whose  works  rival  those  of  Ramsden.  This  instrument 
cost  10,000  francs  (about  440/.  sterling.)  The  same  per¬ 
sonage  has  employed  Schrceter  to  make  him  a  telescope  of 
16  feet,  and  has  likewise  procured  an  equatorial  instru¬ 
ment,  by  Ramsden,  the  circles  of  which  are  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  may  be  depended  on  to  30'k  In  short,  so 
far  has  he  carried  his  zeal  and  liberality,  as  to  have  had  a 
7-foot  telescope  made  for  Worm,  to  enable  him  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  astronomical  talents. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  granted  20,000  francs  (about 
87 oL  sterling)  to  the  Observatory  of  Berlin,  where  M. 
Bode  was  in  want  of  some  important  articles,  A  meridian 
telescope  by  Dollond  has  already  been  purchased,  and  a 
new  apartment  has  been  fitted  up,  over  that  in  which  our 
author  fixed  a  mural  quadrant  50  years  ago. 

Maps  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  different  parts  of 
Germany,  are  now  preparing,  or  have  been  already  con¬ 
structed,  on  the  same  scale  with  the  great  map  of  France; 
and,  according  to  our  author,  the  example  is  about  to  be 
followed  in  this  island. 

The  Swedish  Academy,  suspecting  some  error  in  the 
operations  of  the  French  academicians  in  1735,  whose  de¬ 
termination  of  the  measure  of  a  degree  at  the  polar  circle 
appeared  too  great,  have  sent  M.  Svanberg  to  examine 
their  stations.  But  since,  in  the  late  admeasurement  of  the 
arch  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  sensible 
irregularities  were  experienced,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
fehc  like  4re  found  to  exist  in  latitude  66b  e 
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The  King  of  Denmark  has  established  a  board  of 
longitude,  under  whose  superintendence  an  ephemeris  for 
1803  is  preparing,  which  will  contain  the  distances  of  the 
moon  from  the  planets.  M.  Wurbierg  gives  lectures  on 
astronomy,  at  the  board  ;  and  some  .young  men  are  receiv¬ 
ing  instructions  to  prepare  them  for  making  a  map  of 
Iceland. 

M.  Zach,  in  his  usual  autumnal  tour,  has  accurately 
determined  the  situation  of  several  towns  on  the  continent. 
He  expresses  increasing  confidence  in  being  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  moon’s  place  to  5  or  6f',  with  a  nine-inch 
sextant.  At  Lunenburgh  he  found  a  fine  observatory, 
and  at  Bremen  a  new  museum,  a  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  an  observatory,  with  able  professors.  At  Lilienthal, 
M.  Zach  was  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  instruments  of 
M.  le  Bailly  Schrceter ,  who  has  a  telescope  of  27  feet, 
and  another  13  feet,  which  last  is  perhaps  the  best  now 
m  the  world.  M.  Schrceter’s  gardiner  casts  and  polishes 
mirrors  with  astonishing  address.  His  7 -foot  telescopes 
vie  with  those  of  Herschel.  tie  makes  mirrors  of  4  feet 
focus,  with  a  corresponding  little  plain  mirror,  for  12Q 
franks  (5  guineas)  and  those  of  15  feet  focus  for  700  franks 
(about  30/.  126'.  6cL)  scarcely  one  tenth  of  the  usual  Paris 
and  London  prices.  M,  Schrceter  is  about  to  publish  his 
observations  on  Mercury,  which,  he  thinks,  revolves  in 
„  24  h.  5  m.  Prince  Adolphus,  one  ofthesonsof  His  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty,  and  who  at  27  years  of  ages,  is  very  dili¬ 
gent  and  well  informed,  is  the  organ  of  that  special  protec¬ 
tion  which  his  Royal  Father  vouchsafes  to  astronomy,  in  the 
electorate  of  Hanover.  The  Prince  visited  the  fine  obser¬ 
vatory  of  Lilienthal  when  M*  Zach  was  there ;  at  which 
time  M.  Harding  was  appointed  adjunct  to  M.  Schrceter, 
with  a  salary  from  His  Majesty. 

Lalande  next  notices  Vancouver’s  circum-navigation, 
and  the  travels  of  Symes,  in  Asia,  and  of  Mungo  Park, 
Brown,  Horneman  and  Damberger  in  Africa.  This  last 
work  (though  now  proved  to  be  an  imposture)  has  been 
published  at  Leipsic,  wnth  a  curious  map  of  Africa,  by 
M*  Goldbach.  M.  Vaillant  has  signified  his  intention  of 
re-visiting  that  continent,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  which 
a  mercantile  association  at  Marseilles  proposes  to  make  a 
settlement. 

The  Spanish  Marine  Depository  has  published  17 
charts  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  Gulph  of 
Max ico ;  also  new  tables  and  several  books,  useful  in 
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navigation.  Every  thing  may  be  expected  from  the  zeal 
and  intelligence  of  Don  Joseph  de  Spinosa,  the  director 
of  that  promising  institution.  There  has  likewise  been 
published  in  Spam,  a  voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
in  1735  and  6,  by  Don  Antonio  de  Cordova,  &c.  wi|h 
many  charts  and  observations.  Meignien,  who  is  at 
Madrid,  has  translated  into  French,  four  Spanish  works 
relative  to  navigation,  and  has  transmitted  his  manuscripts 
to  the  Depot  de  la  Marine ,  at  Paris. 

Our  author  thinks  it  needless  to  mention  a  great 
number  of  new  maps  and  charts,  published  in  England 
and  Germany ;  because  they  are  all  detailed  in  the  Journal 
General  de  la  Litterature  et  range  re,  compiled  by  M.  Loos, 
and  published  by  Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  at  Paris.  This 
our  author  calls,  an  immense  repertory  of  books,  which 
would  otherwise  remain  unknown.  He  also  mentions,  with 
praise,  the  Journal  General  de  la  Litterature  de  France; 
and  says  that  the  Notices  Litteraires ,  ou  Esprit  des  Jmir- 
naiLv  etr  angers.  contains  many  notifications  interesting  to 
astronomers. 

M.  Humboldt  has  published  his  observations  in  South 
America,  whither  his  love  of  science  had  conducted  him. 
His  knowledge  of  astronomy,  physics  and  natural  history, 
his  zeal  and  his  fortunes,  ali  contribute  to  render  his  work 
interesting. 

Nonet  has  transmitted  a  map  representing  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  35  cities  in  Egypt,  including  Syene,  which, 
though  long  thought  to  be  under  the  tropic,  he  found  to 
he  in  24°  S'  N.  Lat.  Coraboeuf,  an  engineer  in  Egypt,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Egyptians,  upon  a  zodiac  found'  at 
Hen  lie,  in  25°  N.  Lat.  and  another  at  Den-dara,  in  26°  N. 
Lat.  had  represented  the  solstice,  in  the  first,  among  the 
stars-  of  Virgo,  and  in  the  second,  in  Leo,  approaching 
to  Cancer.  Burckhardt,  having  examined  Denoifi s  design 
of  the  zodiac  of  Den  Wa,  found  the  solstice  represented 
on  it  60°  more  in  consequential  than  it  is  at  present,  which 
shews  it  to  be  about  4000  years  old.  By  contemplating 
the  surrounding  figures,  this  position  may  be  more 
accurately  determined.  In  the  zodiac  of  Henne,  or 
Esma,  the  solstice  being  in  Virgo,  indicates  an  antiquity 
of  7000  years  ;  but  more  vaguely  than  the  other,  as  it 
leaves  an  uncertainty  of  several  centuries.  Coraboeuf, 
after  remarking  that  the  great  pyramid  of  Memphis  de¬ 
clines  20'  to  the  N.  E.  adds,  that  Picard  found  18'  of  devi¬ 
ation  in  the  meridian  of  Tycho.  But,  says  our  author, 
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I  must  observe,  as  an  astronomer,  that  in  this  instance, 
the  error  was  Picard’s,  who  mistook  one  tower  at  Eisineur 
for  another. 

The  English,  says  our  author,  announce  that  the  ship 
Lady  Nelson  is  appointed  to  make  a  scientific  voyage 
round  the  globe;  and  he  expresses  great  hopes  from  a 
similar  expedition  by  the  corvettes,  Le  Geographe  and 
Lc  Naturalist?,  in  which  several  astronomers  and  natu¬ 
ralists  have  embarked,  the  one  hoping  to  be  compensated 
by  the  flax  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  geographical  and  astronomical  desiderata.  Our 
author  warmly  recommended,  as  a  person  well  qualified 
to  be  useful  on  such  a  voyage,  Citizen  Louis  Ciccolini,  a 
kniyht  of  Malta,  who  had  laboured  with  himself,  as  an 
astronomer,  for  two  years,  and  several  of  whose  cal¬ 
culations  had  been  published  in  the  Connoissance  des 
Temps.  But  Ciccolini  had  not  the  glory  of  being  .a  French¬ 
man.  Our  author  appears  to  have  done  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  obviate  this  miserable  objection  against  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability.  But  in  vain.  Ciccolini  was 
rejected — merely  because  he  was  not  a  Frenchman !  Ge¬ 
neral  Bougainville  sent  one  of  his  sons,  who  is  19  years 
of  age,  on  this  expedition  >  and  the  corvettes  finally  sailed 
from  Havre  on  the  19th  of  October,  1800. 

Lancelin,  the  professer  at  Brest,  propagates  nautical 
astronomy  with  incredible  zeal  and  success. 

Montucla,  who  died  December  19th,  1799,  had  pub¬ 
lished  L’  Hist oire  des  Mathematiques  down  to  1700,  in  2 
volumes,  4to.  and  had  in  a  great  measure  prepared  that 
of  the  1 8th  century,  300  pages  of  which  were  printed 
before  his  death,  But  the  rest  of  his  manuscript,  especi¬ 
ally  what  related  to  mechanics  and  astronomy,  was  not 
finished.  Dofortia  has  undertaken  the  history  of  optics, 
and  our  author  has  engaged  to  revise,  finish  and  publish 
that  of  astronomy,  a  duty  which,  he  says,  he  owes  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  whom  he  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  undertake  this  great  work, 

Our  author,  in  a  kind  of  obituary,  goes  on  to  record 
the  merits  of  those  promoters  of  astronomy  who  died  in 
the  year  1800,  namely  Kaestner,  Cousin,  Hadancourt, 
Koehler,  Hanna,  Arnold,  Mentelie,  Monneron,  senior, 
the  Abbe  Erembertus,  M.  Soimonoff  and  J.  A.  Euler, 
(a  son  of  the  great  Leonard  Euler)  who  died  at  Peters- 
burgh,  in  September  last,  in  his  66th  year, 
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Our  illustrious  astronomer  concludes  this  historical 
sketch  with  observing,  that  his  favourite  science  may  now 
be  said  to  be  complete ;  for  that,  except  the  comets,  all 
the  celestial  bodies  are  now  subjected  to  calculation.  But, 
as  Seneca  remarks,  there  will  always  remain  something 
to  be  done  :  Et  post  mille  specula ,  non  deerit  occasio  aliquid 
adhuc  adjiciendi . 

Mag.  Ency  doped.  tom.  v.  (1801)  p.  69 — 95. 

*  D. 

A  third  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  has  just  been  published, 
which,  although  it  consists  of  300  pages.,  contains  only 
the  second  part  of  Dr.  Herschel’s  paper  on  heat  and  light, 
and  an  account  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  carried 
on  in  the  years  1797,  1798,  1799,  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  master- general  of  the  ordnance ; 
by  Captain  William  Madge,  of  the  royal  artillery,  F.R.S. 
This  part  of  Dr.  Herscliel’s  paper  is  accompanied  by 
seven  illustrative  plates,  and  Captain  Madge’s  by  the 
same  number.  Neither  of  these  papers  are  capable  of 
abridgment,  all  that  we  shall  attempt  therefore,  must 
be  a  short  account  of  their  objects  and  results. 

HerscheV  s  Experiments  on  the  solar ,  and  on  the  ter -» 
restrial  Rays  that  occasion  heat ;  with  a  comparative  View 
of  the  Laws  to  which  Light  and  Heat ,  or  rather  the  Rays 
which  occasion  them ,  arc  subject ,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  the  same  or  different. — In  the  first  part  of 
this  paper  it  has  been  shewn,  that  heat  derived  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  sun,  or  from  candent  terrestrial  rays, 
is  occasioned  by  rays  emanating  from  them  ;  and  that 
such  heat-making  rays  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction.  The  similarity  between  light  and  heat 
in  these  points,  the  author  observes,  is  so  great,  that 
it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  notice  some  small  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  relating  to  the  refraction  of  rays 
to  a  certain  focus  :  but  he  considers  it  requisite  that 
while  he  shews  the  similarity  between  light  and  heat, 
he  should  at  the  same  time  point  out  some  striking  and 
substantial  differences.  One  material  difference  which 
Dr.  H.  proceeds  to  point  out,  is,  that  the  rays  of  heat 
are  of  much  more  extensive  refrangibility  than  those  of 
light,  since  the  heat-making  rays  reach  from  the  violet 
extremity  of  the  coloured  prismatic  spectrum  to  a, 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  other  or  red  extremity  ; 
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the  prism  therefore  disperses  heat-making  rays,  and  those 
which  occasion  illumination,  over  very  different  areas, 
and  in  a  very  different  manner ;  these  rays  neither 
ao-ree  in  their  mean  refrangibility,  nor  in  the  situation 
of  their  maxima,  for  where  there  is  most  light,  there  is 
but  little  heat ;  and  where  there  is  most  heat,  there  is 
no  light  at  all. 

Dr.  H.  then  goes  on  to  prove  by  experiment,  that 
the  sines  of  refraction  of  the  heat-making  rays,  are  in  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  sines  of  incidence  ;  and  likewise 
that  the  different  refrangibility  of  these  rays  may  be 
corrected  by  contrary  refraction  in  different  mediums, 
like  those  of  light :  and  that  in  burning-glasses,  the 
focus  of  the  rays  of  heat  is  different  from  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  light.  Pie  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
transmission  of  heat-making  rays  through  diaphanous 
bodies.  His  former  experiments  have  been  conducted  by 
the  prism,  the  lens,  and  the  mirror  ;  the  prism  refracts, 
reflects,  transmits,  and  scatters  the  rays  at  the  same 
time.  A  lens  partakes  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  prism, 
to  which  its  own  defects  of  spherical  aberration  must  be 
added.  And  a  mirror,  besides  its  natural  incapacity 
of  separating  the  rays  of  light  from  the  different  sorts 
of  heat,  scatters  them  very  profusely.  These  considera¬ 
tions  induced  him  to  transmit  the  rays  both  solar  and 
terrestrial  through  plane  glasses  ;  and  by  means  of  thermo¬ 
meters  properly  placed,  and  apparatus  well  contrived,  he 
examined,  l.The  transmission  of  solar  light  through  Co- 
iourless  substances.  2.  The  transmission  of  solar  heat 
through  glasses  of  the  prismatic  colours,  and  through 
liquids,  through  scattering  substances,  such  as  glasses 
rubbed  with  emery,  talc,  white  paper,  linen,  persian  and 
muslin.  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  transmission 
of  flame-heat  through  various  substances ;  next  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  fire-heat,  or  heat  from  a  red-hot  fire  burning 
without  flame.  Having  made  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  to  ascertain  these  points,  he  investigates  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  invisible  rays  of  solar  heat,  and  then  the 
transmission  of  invisible  terrestrial  heat,  which  last,  he 
observes,  is  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  of  all  the 
articles  that  come  under  his  investigation. 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  branch,  which  from  its  novelty 
he  observes,  would  deserve  a  fuller  investigation  than  he 
can  at  present  enter  into,  viz.  the  scattering  of  heat,  or 
i  the 
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the  reflection  of  it  by  the  rough  surfaces  of  bodies.  It 
is  a  principle  of  general  influence,  since  ail  bodies,  even 
the  most  polished,  are  sufficiently  rough  to  scatter  heat 
in  all  directions.  In  order  therefore,  to  compare  the 
effect  of  rouo-h  surfaces  on  heat  with  their  effect  on  light, 
he  made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  which  he  details 
at  length ;  from  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  the 
rays  of  heat  and  light  are  scattered  in  very  different  pro¬ 
portions  ;  as  an  instance  we  may  mention  that  black  velvet 
scatters  1000  rays  of  heat,  and  only  7  rays  of  light;  gold 
paper,  on  the  contrary,  scatters  no  more  than  578  rays  of 
heat,  but  124,371  of  light. 

After  describing  the  results  of  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  the  doctor  proceeds  to  examine  whether 
light  and  heat  be  occasioned  by  the  same,  or  by  different 


rays. 

From  some  preceding  experiments  he  observes,  it  is 
ineontrovertibly  established,  that  there  are  rays  of  heat, 
both  solar  and  terrestrial,  not  endowed  with  a  power  of 
rendering  objects  visible.  It  has  also  been  proved,  that 
this  invisible  heat  is  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the 
least  refrangible  rays  towards  the  most  refrangible  ones, 
in  a  series  of  uninterrupted  gradation,  from  a  gentle  be¬ 


ginning 


to  a  certain  maximum 


and  that  it  afterwards 
declines  as  uniformly  to  a  vanishing  state.  These  phe¬ 
nomena,  he  observes,  have  been  ascertained  by  an  in¬ 
strument,  which,  figuratively  speaking,  we  may  call  blind, 
and  which,  therefore,  could  give  us  no  information  about 
light ;  yet,  by  its  faithful  report,  the  thermometer  can 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the  different  degrees 
of  heat  in  the  prismatic  spectrum.  Since  therefore  it 
appears,  that  we  have  rays  of  heat  which  give  no  light, 
it  can  only  become  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  some  of 
these  heat-making  rays  may  not  have  a  power  of  render¬ 
ing  objects  visible,  superadded  to  their  power  of  heating 
bodies. 


It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  effect  of  heat  and  of  il¬ 
lumination  may  be  represented  by  the  two  united  spectra ; 
now  when  these  are  compared,  it  appears  that  those  who 
would  have  the  rays  of  heat  do  also  the  office  of  light, 
must  be  obliged  to  maintain  the  following  arbitrary  and 
revolting  propositions ;  viz.  that  a  set  of  rays  conveying 
heat,  should  all  at  once,  in  a  certain  part  of  the  spectrum, 
begin  to  give  a  small  degree  of  light ;  that  this  newly 
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acquired  power  of  illumination  should  increase,  while  the 
power  of  heating  is  on  the  decline  ;  that  when  the  iilumi- 
natino-  principle  is  come  to  a  maximum,  it  should  in  its 
turn  also,  decline  very  rapidly,  and  vanish  at  the  same 
time  with  the  power  of  heating.  Plow,  he  observes,  can 
effects  that  are  so  opposite  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  ? 
First  of  all,  heat  without  light ;  next  to  this,  decreasing 
heat  but  increasing  light ;  then  again,  decreasing  heat  and 
decreasing  light.  What  modification  can  we  suppose  to 
be  super-added  to  the  heat-making  power,  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  such  inconsistent  results  ? 

It  appears  likewise,  that  no  kind  of  regularity  takes 
place  among  the  proportions  of  rays  of  one  sort  and  of 
another,  which  are  stopped  in  their  passage.  Heat  and 
light  seem  entirely  unconnected.  The  bluish-white  and 
flint  glasses,  for  instance,  stop  nearly  three  times  as  much 
heat  as  light ;  whereas,  the  greenish  crown  glass  stops 
only  about  one-fourth  more  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter;  with  respect  to  coloured  glasses,  which  take  in  a 
much  greater  range,  a  yellow  glass  stops  only  333  rays 
of  heat,  but  819  of  light ;  on  the  contrary,  a  pale  blue 
stops  8 1 2  rays  of  heat,  and  but  684  of  light,  the  whole 
quantity  of  heat  ancj  light  being  supposed  1000.  Again, 
a  dark  blue  glass  stops  only  362  rays  of  heat,  but  inter¬ 
cepts  801  of  light ;  and  a  dark  red  glass  stops  no  more 
than  606  rays  of  heat,  and  yet  intercepts  nearly  ail  the 
light. 

O 

It  appears  that  the  prism  separates  invisible  heat 
from  the  coloured  spectrum,  by  throwing  that  which  is 
less  refrangible  than  light,  to  one  side.  But  it  has.  also 
been  proved,  that  heat  of  the  same  variety  in  refrangibi¬ 
lity  as  the  different  colours,  is  likewise  contained  in  every 
part  of  the  coloured  spectrum.  The  question  may  there¬ 
fore  at  once  be  reduced  to  this  single  point.  Is  the  heat 
which  has  the  refrangibility  of  the  red  rays  occasioned  by 
the  light  of  those  rays  ?  For  should  that  be  the  case,  as 
there  will  then  be  only  one  set  of  rays,  one  fate  only  can 
attend  them,  in  being  either  transmitted  or  stopped,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  power  of  the  glass  applied  to  them.  A 
red  glass,  however,  from  Dr.  Herschei’s  experiments, 
does  not  appear  to  stop  any  of  the  red  light,  while  it  stops 
no  less  than  692  out  of  a  1000,  of  such  rays  as  are  of  the 
refrangibility  of  red  light.  Now'-  if  it  should  be  suspected, 
that  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  prism,  some  invisi- 
l  ■  .  bie 
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ble  heat  may  be  thrown  on  the  spot  where  the  red  colour 
falls  :  to  this  he  not  only  agrees,  but  is  certain  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise.  In  the  red  glass  it  appears  that  the  rays 
of  light  are  transmitted,  while  those  of  heat  are  stopped, 
and  that  thus  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  a  certain 
degree  of  refrangibility,  which,  by  the  power  of  the 
glass,  must  occasion  them  to  be  thrown  together  into  the 
place  which  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  visibility  of  the 
rays  of  light. 

It  appears  likewise,  from  the  experiments,  that  the 
stoppage  of  solar  heat  has  constantly  been  greater  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  minute,  than  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
Now  this  does  not  happen  in  the  transmission  of  light, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  instantaneous.  This  seems 
to  suggest,  that  the  law  by  which  heat  is  transmitted, 
is  different  from  that  which  directs  the  passage  of  light, 
which  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  difference  of  the 
rays  that  occasion  them.  That  a  candle  emits  heat 
along  with  light,  the  thermometer  has  ascertained ;  and 
that  a  considerable  share  of  this  must  be  invisible,  follows 
from  comparing  together  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat 
which  are  stopped  by  different  glasses.  A  bluish  white 
glass,  for  instance,  stops  86  rays  of  light  and  625  of  heat. 
Hence,  if  only  visible  rays  of  heat  came  from  the  candle, 
a  glass  stopping  more  light,  as  for  instance,  the  dark  red 
glass,  which  stops  999,8,  ought  to  stop  all  heat  whatso¬ 
ever ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  stops  100  rays  less  than  the 
former.  This  instance  alone,  the  doctor  thinks,  proves 
the  existence  of  invisible  terrestrial  heat  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle;  while  on  the  contrary,  heat  derived  from  rays 
that  are  visible,  remains  to  be  established,  by  those  who 
maintain  that  there  are  any  such. 

'To  enter  into  all  the  arguments,  would  be  to  copy 
the  remainder  of  the  paper,  which  would  make  this  article 
too  long  for  the  nature  of  our  work ;  we  shall  therefore 
conclude  by  observing,  that  though  the  Doctor  thinks  them 
sufficiently  clear  to  decide  the  question  under  considera¬ 
tion,  we  still  think  more  facts  and  experiments  are  want¬ 
ing  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

Philos.  Trans,  part  ill.  1800. 

Of  the  cc  Trigonometrical  survey  carried  on  in  the 
years  1797,  1798,  and  1799,  by  order  of  Marquis  Corn - 
wa/lis ,  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance.  By  Captain 
William  Madge ,  of  the  Royal  Artillery ,  F.  E.  SB  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  abridgment,  its  highly  valuable  con- 
'  ‘t  -  ~  '  v  tents 
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tents  beiim  condensed  by  the  author  into  as  little  room  as 
possible,  though  it  occupies  near  200  pages.  We  shall 
only  give  a  short  view  of  its  important  and  numerous 
contents.  Referring  those  who  may  be  interested  in  a 
fuller  account,  to  the  paper  itself. 

The  author  has  divided  it  into  3  sections.  The  first 
contains  the  calculations  of  the  sides  of  the  principal  and 
secondary  triangles  extended  over  the  country  in  1797, 
1798,  and  1799;  together  with  an  account  of  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  a  new  base  line  on  Sedgemoor,  and  a  short 
historical  narrative  of  each  year’s  operation.  The  second 
section  contains  the  computed  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
those  places,  on  the  western  coast,  intersected  in  1795, 
and  1796,  and  also  such  others  since  determined,  as  lie 
conveniently  situated  on  the  newly-observed  meridians. 
This  section  also  contains  the  directions  of  those  meridi¬ 
ans;  one  on  Black  Down  in  Dorsetshire;  another  on 
Rutterton  Hill  in  Devonshire ;  and  another  on  St.  Agnes 
Beacon,  in  Cornwall.  Among  the  contents  are  likewise 
to  be  enumerated  the  bearings,  distances,  &e.  of  the 
stations,  and  intersected  objects,  from  the  parallels  and 
meridians. 

The  third  and  last  section  contains  the  triangles  which 
have  been  carried  over  Essex,  the  western  part  of  Kent, 
and  portions  of  counties  adjoining  the  former,  Suffolk  and 
Hertfordshire.  This  section  concludes  with  the  altitudes  of 
stations  and  mean  refractions.  Phil.  Trans .  part  iii.  1800. 

To  enable  our  readers  more  readily  to  reduce  the 
French  measures  into  English,  we  shall  subjoin  the  follow¬ 
ing  synoptical  view  of  the  French  Calendar  : 

The  republican  (era  began , 

Year  1  ------  22  September  1792 


2  ------  22  — — —  1793 

3- ----  -  22  - — — — -  1794 

4- ----  -  23  1795 

5  ------  22  - — —  1796 

6  ------  22  — - 1797 

7-----  -  22  1798 

8  ------  23  — - - - -  1799 


—  9  ------  23  • — — -  1800 

—10  ------  23  — - - —  1801 

Each  year  consists  of  1 2  months . 

1  Yendemiare,  year  8,  was  23  September 
1  Brumaire,  -  -  -  -  23  October 

1  Frimaire,  -----  22  November 
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1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

5 


Nivose, 

Pluviose,  - 
Vcntose, 
Germinal  will  be 
Floreal,  -  - 

PrairiaL  -  - 


-  -  22  December 

-  -  2.1  January 

-  -  20  February 

-  -  22  March 

-  -  21.  April 

-  -  21  May 


Messidor,  -----  20  June 

Thermidor,  -  -  -  20  July 

Fructidor,  -  -  -  -  -  19  August 
Complementary  days,  13  22  September . 

Each  month  has  3  decades  of  10  days . 

1  Primedi,  -  6  Sextidi. 

2  Duodi.  -  -  7  Septidi. 

3  Tridi.  -  -  8  Octidi. 

4  Quartidi.  -  9  Nonidi. 

5  Quiatidi.  -  10  Decadi. 


( 


Once  in  four  years  there  are  six  instead  of  five  com¬ 
plementary  days.  These  days  are  named  like  the  five 
first  of  the  decade. 

The  republican  year  begins  at  the  midnight  preced¬ 
ing  the  autumal  equinox.  Aim.  nat.  an.  9.  The  metre 
has  been  ultimately  determined  to  be  equal  to  3  feet, 
11,296  lines  French,  the  gramme  to  18,827  grains,  Journ .. 
dc  Physique. ,  an.  7.  Prair .  et  D  uct.  The  metre  is  the 
ten  millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator:  the  gramme  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
water.  The  toise  was  76,734  inches  English,  and  576 
French  grains  were  equal  to  472,5  English.  Phil.  Terns. 
v.  58,  p.  326,  and  v.  42,  p.  187. 


Measures  of  length.  E.  inches 

Millimetre  -  - 

-  -  -  -  03937 

Centimetre  .  -  - 

-  ~  -  -  39370 

Decimetre  -  - 

-  -  -  3.93702 

Metre  -  -  -  - 

-  -  -  39.37023 

Decametre  -  - 

-  -  -  393.70226 

Hecatometre  -  - 

-  -  3937.02260 

Chiliometre 

-  -  39370.22601 

Myriomefcre 

-  -  393702.26014 
M.  F.  Y.  Ft.  In. 

A  decametre  is 

0  0  10  2  9.7 

A  hecatometre 

0  0  109  I  1 

A  chiliometre 

0  4  213  1  10,  2 

A  myriometre 

6  1  156  0  6 

8  chihometres  are 

nearly  5  miles. 

■Measures 
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Measures  of  capacity .  Cubic  inches  E. 
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Millilitre 
Centilitre 
Decilitre  - 
Litre  -  - 
Decalitre 
Hecatolitre 
Chiliolitre 
Myriolitre 


-  -  .06102 

-  -  .61024 

6.10244 
61.02443 
~  610.24429 

-  6102.44283 
61024.42878 

610244. 2S778 


A  litre  is  nearly  2f-  wine-pints. 

14  decilitres  are  nearly  3  wine-pints. 

A  chiliolitre  is  1  tun,  12.75  wine-gallons. 


Milligramme  - 
Centigramme  - 
Decigramme  - 
Gramme  -  - 

Decagramme 
H  ecat  ogramme 


Chiliogramme 


's.  E.  grains. 

-  -  .0154 

-  -  .1544 

-  -  1.5444 

15.4440 

-  154.4402 

-  1544.4023 
5444.0234 

154440.2344 

dr.  iiss.  gr. 


Myriogramme  -  -  - 

A  decagramme  is  6  dwts.  10.44  gr.  tr. ; 

4.44  apoth, ;  or  5.65  dr.  avoird. 

A  hecatogramme  is  3  oz.  8.5  dr,  av. 

A  chiliogramme  is  2lbs.  3  oz.  5  dr.  av. 

A  myriogramme  is  22ibs.  1.15  oz.  av. 

100  mynogrammes  are  1  ton  wanting  32. 8 lbs. 
Agrarian  measures 

Are,  1  square  decametre,  -  3.95  perches. 
Hecatarc,  -  2  acres,  1  rood,  30.1  perches. 

For  fire-wood. 

Decistere,  Ar  store,  -  3.5315  cub.  f.  E* 

Stere,  1  cubic  metre,  ~  35,3150  cub.  f. 

Money. 

Copper .  E.  grains. 

Centime,  1  gramme  -  -  -  -  15.4 

5  centimes,  or  sous  -  -  - 

Decime  ------- 

2  decimes  ------ 

Silver  or  fine. 

Franc,  5  grammes,  -  -  3  dwts. 

5  francs,  -----  16  dwts 

The  franc  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  livre  tournois 
and  worth  about  10 d.  Boulton’s  pence  weigh  435  grs. 
his  halfpence  165  ;  a  shilling  nearly  93  gr.  fine. 

Brit.  Mag , 
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308.8 


5.2  g. 
2.1  gr. 
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LITERARY 


PART  THE  SECOND, 


SECT.  E 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE . 

A  complete  account  of  Literature  published  in 
England,  and  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  appeared. ;  nor  has,  we  believe,  been  attempted  ; 
the  retrospect  in  the  New  Annual  Register  being  confined 
to  short  notices  of  works,  which  have  acquired  some  de¬ 
gree  of  eminence,  and  the  Reviews,  although  few  works 
in  the  end  escape  their  researches,  from  the  mode  and  pe¬ 
riods  of  their  publication,  are  unable  to  afford  such  a  con¬ 
nected  view. 

We  therefore  disclaim  any  idea  of  interfering  with 
either  of  those  publications :  our  account  will  be  much 
more  extended  than  the  nature  of  the  Annual  Register 
will  allow  ;  and  we  shall  avoid  trespassing  on  the  province 
of  the  Reviewers,  as  we  shall  not  introduce  criticism,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  cases,  where  to  with-hold.  it  would  be  doing 
an  injury  to  the  author,  or  where  our  noticing  a  work  of  bad 
tendency,  might,  without  a  proper  caution,  induce  our 
readers  to  purchase  it. 

As  we  mean  the  following  account  for  use  as  Avell  as 
amusement,  we  shall  generally  insert  the  titles  of  English 
works  at  full  length,  together  with  the  size,  price  and  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name.  In  many  cases,  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us,  that  this  is  fully  sufficient ;  but  where  the  work  has 
merit,  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  its  contents  only. 
The  limits  of  our  work  will,  we  fear,  at  the  utmost,  per¬ 
mit  us  to  give  little  more  than  a  catalogue  raisonnee*  Of 
foreign  books  we  shall  give  such  parts  of  the  title  only  a& 
we  think  necessary. 

Some  difficulties  have  occurred  in  procuring  a  correct 
list  of  all  publications  within  the  year,  but  these  by  the  aid, 
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of  the  booksellers  and  publishers,  have  been  in  general  ob¬ 
viated  ;  and  we  think  that  very  tew  works  will  appear  in 
the  following  catalogue,  which  have  not  been  published  in 

the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

Other  obstacles  have  occurred  from  the  unavoidable 
difficulty  attending  the  classing  of  books  under  different 
heads,  which  to  those  who  have  attempted  to  form  a  cata* 
logue,  or  even  to  place  books  in  a  library,  are  well  known. 
We  have  at  last  determined  to  arrange  them  under  distinct 
heads  of  sciences,  and  the  different  classes  alphabetically  . 
Under  this  arrangement,  we  shall  begin  with  the  most 
useful  of  arts,  (the  importance  of  which  we  consider  so 
great,  as  to  assign  it  a  class  to  itself, } 


AGRICULTURE. 

It  must  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  observe  so 
much  and  such  general  attention  paid  to  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  As  the  various  improvements  lately  made 
therein,  will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  we  shall  here  give  little  more  than  the  titles  of  the 
works  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject.  The 
Agricultural  Board,  first  established  by  the  industry  and 
perseverance  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  some  time  since  pub¬ 
lished  their  first  volume  ;  and  have  this  year  sent  forth 

Communications  of  the  Board,  of  Agriculture  on  subjects 
relative  to  Husbandry ,  and  the  interned  Improvement  of  the 
Country ,  vol.  ii.  4to.  501  pages,  ll.  Is,  boards.  Nicol  and 
others. —  This  volume,  besides  an  account  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  offered  by  the  society,  contains  a  variety  of  articles ; 
as,  1,  Various  modes  of  improving  lands.  2.  On  the 
drainage  of  a  marsh.  3,  Account  of  an  embankment 
against  the  sea.  4.  Queries  answered.  5.  On  the  state 
ot  America.  6,  Two  experiments  on  raising  turnips. 
7.  On  Herefordshire  cattle.  8.  Experiments  on  fattening 
sheep,  9.  Account  of  seeds  sent  from  Fort  Marlborough, 

10.  Experiments  on  cultivating  rice  brought  from  India. 

11.  An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  blight  in  wheat, 

12.  Method  of  cleaning  smutty  wheat,  13,  Observations 
on  embankments,  14,  Essay  on  the  modes  of  bringing 
lands  into  cultivation,  15,  On  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  curl  in  potatoes,  16.  On  irrigation.  17.  Experiments 
on  salt.  18.  Effect  of  cquisetum  palustris  upon  drains* 
19,  On  the  effects  of  wheel  carriages  upon  roads.  20, 
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Lord  Somenfilkfs  drag  cart  described.  21 .  His  two-furrow 
swing  and  wheel  plows.  22.  Account  of  Mr.  Ducket’s 
hand  hoe.  23.  On  the  fleeces  of  the  Spanish  Merino  sheep. 
24.  On  the  smut  and  blights  in  wheat.  25.  Ledger  ac~ 
count  of  a  farm.  26.  On  clay  and  marie.  21,  On  pro- 
vincial  farming  societies.  28.  On  the  improvement  of 
British  wool.  29.  Baptism  and  burials  in  certain  parishes* 
This  volume  contains  several  plates. 

The  President  of  the  society  has  also  published  a  work 
entitled  ,  The  System  followed,  during  the  last  two  years , 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture ,  further  illustrated,  with  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  sheep  and  wool, 
as  well  Spanish  as  English,  and  also  observations  on  the 
poor  laws  ;  to  which  are  added  remarks  on  the  modes  of 
culture  and  implements  of  husbandry  used  in  Portugal, 
and  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present  scarcity,  and 
means  proposed  to  remedy  it  in  future  ;  by  John  Lord  So¬ 
merville  ;  illustrated  with  plates.  1st  edit.  4to.  2d  edit. 
8vo.  with  considerable  new  matter  and  an  appendix.  Mil¬ 
ler. — -  A  small  volume,  but  contains  a  great  variety  of 
useful  articles. 

The  labours  of  this  Board,  or  of  their  noble  President, 
have  not  given  universal  satisfaction ;  for  we  find  «  reat 
disapprobation  expressed  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  honour¬ 
able  Lord  Somerville ,  one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  view  of  the  inut’dity  of  the  plans  and  researches  of 
that  institution,  and  how  it.  may  be  employed  in  others 
more  beneficial ;  with  remarks  on  the  recent  communica¬ 
tions  of  that  Board,  and  a  review  of  the  pamphlets  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Young  and  W.  Brook,  Es'qrs.  upon  the  present  high 
price  of  provisions  :  by  a  society  of  practical  farmers.  8vo. 
241  pages,  3s.  Cawthorne. — -  This  volume  is  anonymous. 
We  know  not  who  this  society  consists  of,  or  who  is  their 
editor. 

We  mav  also  hold  ourselves  indebted  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  the  two  following  articles  :  A  general 
view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Northumberland, 
with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement,  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
J.  Bailey  and  G.  Gulley,  8vo.  209  pages,  bds.  Robin¬ 
son. —  These  authors  afford  considerable  information. 
Among  other  things  they  state  the  number  of  square  miles 
in  this  county  to  be  1989,  or  1,267,000  acres,  of  which 
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817,000  are  fit  for  tillage.  They  have  not  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  agricultural  subjects  alone,  but  give  some  very 
important  information  respecting  the  coal  trade  and  the 
salmon  fishery.  The  annual  value  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  county  is  <£605,000.  A  map,  and  some  plates  of 
implements  and  cattle,  are  given.  In  the  conclusion  these 
gentlemen  recommend  large  public  farms  to  be  established 
in  every  county. 

General  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Not¬ 
tingham ,  with  observations  on  the  means  ol  its  improve¬ 
ment,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement,  by  Robert  Low, 
Esq.  of  Oxon  ;  8vo.  4s.  sewed,  Nicol.—  This  work  is 
executed  with  judgment,  and  on  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Dr.  Dar  win,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Bota¬ 
nic  Garden,  Zoonomia,  &c.  has  this  year  published  PhytQ- 
logia^or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening ,  with 
the  theory  of  draining  morasses,  and  a  new  construction  of 
the  drill  plough,  with  plates,  ll.  11s.  6‘d.  Johnson. —  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  1.  On  the  physiology  of 
vegetation.  2.  On  the  economy  of  vegetation.  3.  On 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  Under  the  first  he  treats  of 
the  buds  of  vegetables,  of  their  absorbent  and  umbilical 
vessels,  their  arteries,  veins,  glands,  secretions,  organs  of 
respiration,  their  muscles,  nerves,  and  brain.  In  the  se¬ 
cond,  of  their  growth,  manures,  or  food,  of  draining  and 
watering  lands,  the  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  of  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  the  diseases  of  plants.  In  the  third,  of  the 
production  of  fruit,  seeds,  roots,  barks,  leaves,  wood, 
Sowers,  &c.  The  author  tells  us,  that  his  theory  of  vege¬ 
tation  is  chiefly  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Hales, 
Grew,  Bonnet,  Malpighi,  Duhamel,  Buflbn,  Spalanzani, 
Priestley,  and  the  Linnean  school.  Dr.  Darwin  endeavours 
to  shew,  that  vegetables  are  in  reality  an  inferior  order  of 
animals ,  on  which  he  builds  the  whole  of  his  theory. 

The  other  works  in  agriculture  of  this  year  are  A 
Synopsis  of  husbandry ,  being  cursory  observations  in  the 
several  branches  of  practical  rural  economy,  adduced  from 
a  long  and  practical  experience  in  a  farm  of  considerable 
extent,  by  John  Bannister,gent.  8vo.  7s.  bds.  Robinsons.— 
1  he  result  (as  we  are  told  by  the  author)  of  forty  years 
experience,  delivered  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner. 
-Phis’  book  contains  as  useful  a  system  of  practical  hus¬ 
bandry  as  has  hitherto  appeared.  '  • 
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A  Review  of  u  The  corrected  agicidtural  Survey  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire^  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.”* published  in  1799, 
shewing  the  fallacy  of  his  theory  and  practice,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  recent  publications  of  Lord  Somerville,  re¬ 
futing  his  arguments,  and  a  new  and  more  comprehensive 
plan  proposed  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  than 
any  before  suggested ;  with  observations  on  inclosures, 
and  including  a  disquisition  on  almost  every  agricultural 
subject,  8vo.  8s.  6d.  bds.  Cavvthorn. 

A  new  Farmer's  Calendar ,  comprehending  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  improvements  in  the  new  husbandry,  with  the 
management  of  the  live  stock,  &c.  by  a  Farmer  and  Breeder  * 
8vo.  9s.  bds.  Symonds.—  This  is  a  summary  of  useful 
information  on  farming. 

Observations  on  the  Failure  of  Turnip  Crops ,  with  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  remedy :  not  altogether  new,  yet  not  fully  con¬ 
sidered  by  agricultural  writers,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stacey* 
8 vo.  Is.  Scatchard.  —  Want  of  moisture  Mr*  S.  supposes  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  he  proposes  that  turnips 
should  be  set  far  deeper  in  the  ground  than  usual* 

Observations  on  Agriculture.  8vo.  29  pages*  Is.  Lich¬ 


field. — •  The  author  of  which  is  Dr.  Falconer  of  Lichfield. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Larch  and  Scots  Firs. 
with  directions  for  planting  in  various  soils  and  situations, 
by  W.  Pontey  of  Huddersfield,  2s.  Mawman* 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat ,  by  W,  Dai¬ 
ry  mple,  Esq.  2s.  Becket. 

Proposals  for  a  Royal  Institute ,  or  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  branches  of  rural  economy,-  by  Mr.  Mar¬ 
ls.  6d.  Nicol. —  Air.  Marshall  has  been  so  well 


shall, 


known  as  an  agricultural  writer,  that  every  thing  from  him 
on  that  subject  is  worthy  of  attention* 

From  America  there  has  been  imported,  Essays  and 
Notes  on  Husbandry  and  Rural  Affairs ,  by  J.  B.  Bor d lev* 
Philadelphia  printed,  Svo.  10s.  Cel.  Mawman. —  A  work 
from’ which  we  cannot  look  for  much  new  matter,  but  which 


gives  a  clear  and  useful  detail  of  American  agriculture. 

We  shall  conclude  this  head  with  mentioning  a  book, 
which,  although  published  here,  is  more  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  to  American  husbandry  than  to  English* 

An  Historical  and  Practical  Essay  on  the  Cultivation 
and  Commerce  of  Tobacco ,  by  W.  Tatham,  Svo.  6s.  6d. 
Vernor  and  Co.  ornamented  with  four  plates. —  Air, 
Tatham  gives  an  account,  1.  Of  the  culture  of  tobacco.  2, 
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Of  the  manner  of  housing,  curing,  &c.  3.  Of  warehousing 
and  inspecting  tobacco  in  Virginia.  4.  Of  the  ancient 
method  of  cultivating.  5.  Of  the  present  method.  6.  Of 
the  tobacco  trade  of  England.  Mr.  Tatham  is  of  opinion, 
that  some  species  of  tobacco  may  be  advantageously  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country.  A  coloured  plate  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  and  three  other  plates  applicable  to  the  subject,  are 
given. 

Three  periodical  works  on  agriculture  are  published 
monthly,  Mr.  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture,  of  which 
•nearly  twenty  volumes  are  complete,  and  The  Commercial 
and  Agricultural  Magazine,  which  has  just  completed  the 
third  volume  ;  as  also,  Anderson's  Recreations  in  Agri¬ 
culture, 

ANTIQUITIES  and  ANTIQUARIAN 
RESEARCHES. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  have  this  year 
published  their  Archaeologia,  or  miscellaneous  Tracts  rela¬ 
ting  to  Antiquity,  vol.  xiii.  4to.  435  pages,  ll.  11s.  6d.  sewed,, 

* —  The  contents  of  which  are,  1.  A  description  of  a  Roman 
camp  in  Westphalia.  2.  Observations  on  the  life  of  Cicely, 
duchess  of  York  3*  Description  of  a  gold  medal  struck 
on  the  birth  of  Charles  II.  4.  Description  of  an  unfinished 
gold  coin  of  Charles  I.  5.  List  of  the  royal  navv  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1599.  C.  On  the  life  ami  writings  of  Mary,  an 
Anglo-Norman  poetess  of  the  thirteenth  century.  7.  In¬ 
scriptions  on  the  walls  of  an  apartment  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  8.  Instructions  for  every  centi oner,  given  by  Sir 
G.  Carye,  1586.  9.  Account  of  the  fall  of  some  stones  at: 

Stonehenge.  10.  Examination  of  an  inscription  on  a  ban* 
in  Kent,  N c.  11.  Remarks  on  the  inscription  on  Helm- 
don  mantle  tree.  12.  Two  MSS.  on  the  most  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  defence  against  invasion.  13.  Copy  of  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  Fabian  Phillips.  14.  Explanation 
of  a  seal  of  Netley  Abbey.  15.  Explanation  of  a  seal  of 
the  Abbey  of  Lundores  in  Scotland.  16.  Copy  of  an  in-* 
strument,  dated  Nov.  25,  1499,  concerning  the  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street.  "l7.  Original 
letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  18. 
Account  of  flint  weapons,  discovered  at  Hoxne  in  Suf¬ 
folk.  19.  Account  of  antiquities  at  St.  Domingo.  20. 
Observations  on  stone  pillars,  crosses,  kc.  21.  On  Mr. 
Townley’s  antique  bronze  helmet.  22.  On  the  Grig- 
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girreys  of  the  Mandingos.  23.  Dissertation  on  several 
Anglo-Norman  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century.  24. 
Chronological  account  of  the  religious  establisments  made 
by  the  English  catholics  on  the  continent.  25.  Extract 
from  the  parish  register  of  St.  Bennet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf. 
26.  Observations  on  a  Greek  sepulchral  monument.  27. 
Description  of  tire  church  of  Melbourne  in  Derbyshire. 
28.  Inquiries  concerning  the  tomb  of  King  Alfred,  at 
Hyde  Abbey.  2 9.  Copy  of  a  record  of  pardon  in  the 
'Power  of  London.  30.  A  breviate  touching  the  order  and 
government  of  a  nobleman’s  house.—  This  volume  is  or- 
namented  with  no  less  than  twenty-seven  plates  and  two 
vignettes. 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Lysons,  who  has  published  four 
volumes  of  the  Environs  of  London,  has  this  year  sent 
out  An  historical  Account  of  those  Parishes  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex ,  which  are  not  included  in  the  Environs  of  London, 
4  to*  27 s,  boards,  Cadel  and  Davis. —  The  parishes  de-v 
scribed  in  this  book  are  those  of  Ashford,  Bedfont,  Cowley, 
Cranford,  Drayton,  Eullham,  Hampton,  Hanworth,  Hare- 
held,  Harlington,  Harmondsworth,  Hiliington,  Ickenham, 
Laleham,  Littleton,  Rise  lip,  Shepperton,  South  Mims, 
Staines,  Stanwell,  Sunbury,  Uxbridge.  The  work  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Environs,  and  ornamented 
with  seventeen  plates,  engraved  in  the  same  style. —  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  volume  is,  a  very  ex¬ 
tended  account  of  the  hue  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  and 
no  less  than  eight  plates,  and  a  vignette,  are  engraved,  to 
give  different  views  of  this  superb  palace.  We  understand 
Mr.  Lysons  having  been  so  successful  in  the  live  volumes 
he  has  already  published,  intends  to  pursue  his  inquiries  in 
other  parts  of  England. 

We  have  also  in  English  antiquities,  1  he  Sepulchral 
Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  the  introduction  to' the  second 
volume,  which  completes  the  work,  with  plates,  by  Richard 
Gough,  Esq.  folio,  6/.  6s.  Payne  and  Longman. —  Of 
this  superb  work,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  17.98,  the 
second,  we  believe,  tiie  next  year,  and  it  is  now  com- 
pleated.  In  this  volume  is  the  preface  and  introduction, 
in  the  former  of  which  the  gradual  improvements  in 
statuary,  painting,  and  sculpture,  are  pointed  out ;  and 
Mr.  Syr-  traces  the  rites  of  sculpture  from  the  earliest 
periods  on  record.  There  are  in  this  part  no  less  than  fifty 
one  plates,  executed  by  Basire;  and  to  the  whole,  accurate 
indexes  of  each  volume  are  added. 

Gothic 
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Gothic  Ornaments  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York ,  by 
J.  Halfpenny,  105  plates,  large  4to.  6/.  10s.  half  bound. 
Taylor  and  Son. —  This  work  is  executed  in  a  most  cor¬ 
rect  and  masterly  manner.  Mr.  Halfpenny,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  resident  at  York,  and  has  taken  drawings  of 
every  part  of  the  ornaments  of  that  justly  esteemed  build¬ 
ing  which  merit  notice.  The  engravings  are  ali  executed 
ip  such  a  manner  as  to  do  credit  to  the  work. 

Another  work  of  considerable  value,  is  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Leicester ,  by  John  Nichols, 
vpl.  3,  part  1 ,  containing  tne  East  Goscote  Hundred,  folio, 
576  pages,  2 L  12 s.  6d.  Nichols. — •  Mr.  Nichols  having 
fortunately  discovered  the  last  volume  of  Barton’s  History 
of  Leicestershire,  which  had  been  interleaved,  and  pre¬ 
pared  with  notes  for  a  second  edition  by  the  author,  has 
made  a  very  considerable  use  of  it.  The  author’s  preface, 
which  is  long,  is  here  printed  at  large,  and  considerable 
additions  are  made  to  several  of  the  hundreds.  Mr.  N. 
is  well  known  for  his  attachment  to  antiquities,  which, 
as  they  form  the  prominent  feature  in  all  his  publications, 
has  induced  us  to  class  it  under  this  head;  but  in  this  work 


the  biographer,  the  natural  historian,  and  the  topographer, 
will  find  much  to  entertain  in  his  particular  line.  This 
volume  is  an  additional  proof,  that  the  author  spares 
neither  pains,  trouble,  or  expence,  to  render  his  publi¬ 
cations  acceptable. 

Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Whar¬ 
ton,  the  Rev.  J.  Be.ntham,  Captain  Grose,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Milner;  with  a  letter  to  the  publisher;  illustrated  with 
ten  plates  of  ornaments,  selected  from  ancient  buildings, 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  various  styles  of  different  periods, 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  Taylor. —  The  letter,  which  is  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Milner,  contains  observations  on  the  means  necessary 
for  further  illustrating  the.  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages ;  the  other  essays  are  selected  from  the 
works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear.  Mr.  Whar¬ 
ton’s,  from  his  observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Shake¬ 
speare;  Mr.  Bentham’s,  from  the  History  of  Ely  Cathedral; 
M.  Grose’s,  is  part  of  his  Preface  to  his  well  known  Anti-, 
quities;  and  Mr.  Milner’s,  from  his  History  and  Survey  of 
his  Antiquities  of  Winchester. 

Picturesque  Views ,  with  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Inns  of  Court ,  by  Samuel  Ireland,  large  8vo.  boards,  2 /.  2s. 
254  pages,  21  plates.  Egerton. — -  This  is  the  last  work 
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of  the  late  Mr.  Ireland,  who  was  unfortunately  rendered 
so  conspicuous  by  his  son’s  forgery  of  the  Shakespeare 
manuscript.  Like  ail  his  other  works  in  this  style,  the 
engravings  are  well  executed  ;  and  we  can  only  wish  that 
the  Account  of  the  Inns  of  Court  had  been  longer. 

The  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  — —  Byrne,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  published  in  numbers.  One  volume  is  com- 
plete,  and  two  numbers  of  the  second  have  appeared, 
price  13-5.  each  number,  which  contains  four  plates,  and 
a  sheet  descriptive  of  each  plate,  both  in  French  and  En¬ 
glish. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  foreign  antiquities,  and  here  we 
find  that  the  old  contest  respecting  Troy  is  not  yet  con¬ 
cluded.  On  that  subject  we  have 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Troy ,  &c» 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Bryant’s  last  publication,  by  J.  B,  T„ 
Morritt,  Esq.  4to.  50  pages,  2s.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
And  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy ,  du¬ 
ring  an  excursion  in  June,  1799,  by  W.  Franklin.  Cadell 
and  Davies. —  The  author  of  the  former  work  has  lone: 
been  known  to  the  public,  as  an  opposer  of  Mr.  Bryant’s 
singular  notion  respecting  Trov  ;  and  the  latter,  as  the 
author  of  a  Journey  to  Persia,  and  a  History  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Mogul,  Shah  A  ilium 

From  France  we  have  An  Architectural  Account  of 
the  French  Expedition  to  Egypt ,  by  M.  Nory,  translated 
from  the  French,  3vo.  2s,  Ridgway.  Which  contains  an 
account  and  sketch  of  that  much  celebrated  piece  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  Pompey’s  Pillar. 

We  have  also  a  translation  of  a  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Arts  to  the  Consul  Bonaparte,  on  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  present  state  of  all  the 
temples,  palaces,  obelisks,  statues,  tombs,  pyramids, 
&c.  of  Phiise,  Siena,  Thebes,  Tentyira,  Latopolis,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Heliopolis,  &c.  from  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile  to 
Cairo  ;  with  an  accurate  description  of  the  pictures  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  and  the  conjectures  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them,  respecting  the  divinities  to  which 
they  are  consecrated :  by  C.  Bipaud,  Librarian  to  the 
Institute  of  Egypt.—  Of  which  we  can  only  say,  that 
it  promises  us  very  important  information ;  and  we 
are  told,  that  a  work  on  a  very  large  scale  is  preparing 
for  publication  * 
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In  oriental  antiquities,  The  Oriental  Geography  of 
Ehnhaukaly  an  Arabian  traveller  of  the  tenth  century, 
translated  from  an  original  manuscript  in  his  own  pos¬ 
session.  collated  with  one  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Eton  College  ;  by  Sir  W.  Ousley,  LL.D.  :  illustrated  by 
a  general  map  of  the  eastern  world,  4to.  1  /.  Is.  bound.  Ca¬ 
de  11. —  This  work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Edrisi, 
Abulfeda,  &c.  It  gives  a  cursory  description  of  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  the  west  of  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia* 
To  which  we  may  add  a  volume  which  concludes  Mr. 
Maurice’s  researches  in  Indian  Antiquities ,  or  dissertations 
relative  to  the  ancient  geographical  divisions,  the  pure 
system  of  primeval  theology,  the  grand  code  of  civil 
laws,  the  original  form  of  government,  the  widely  ex¬ 
tended  commerce,  and  the  various  and  profound  litera¬ 
ture  of  Hindostan ;  compared  throughout  with  the  religion, 
laws,  government,  and  literature,  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Greece.  The  whole  intended  as  introductory  and  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  History  of  Hindostan  upon  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  scale.  VoL  vii.  and  final,  8vo,  9s.  White. —  The 
intention  of  this  work  has  evidently  been  to  support  a 
system,  in  which,  we  must  confess,  we  think  the  author 
has  not  succeeded. 

We  shall  next  notice  two  works,  which  do  consider¬ 
able  credit  to  their  authors  and  their  country. 


The  Peryplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea ,  part  the  first, 
containing  an  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancients 
from  the  sea  of  Suez  to  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Vincent,  D.D.  4to.  It.  Is.  Cadcli  and  Davies.— 
To  the  author  ot  the  Voyage  of  Neai'chus”  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  present  work,  The  Periplus,  or  Cireunma - 
mg  at  km  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  ;  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Vincent,  contains  a  survey  of  tire  whole  ocean,  from  Af¬ 
rica  to  the  remotest  boundary  eastward.  This  volume 
contains  that  portion  only  which  has  relation  to  Africa  and 
its  coast ;  the  remainder  of  the  Peryplus,  relating  to  the 
A  rabian  and  Indian  coasts,  and  the  commerce  carried  on 
with  them.  Dr.  V.  reserves  for  a  future  opportunity.  In 
point  ol  time,  he  takes  the  period  between  the  Voyage  of 
Researches  and  that  of  Vasco  dc  Gama. 

I  he  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  examined  and 
explained ,  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  ancient 
authors,  and  with  modern  geographers.  In  the  course  of 
feae  work  are  introduced,  dissertations  on  the  itinerary 
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stacle  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  expedition  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
to  Scythia  ;  the  position  and  remains  of  ancient  Babylon  ; 
the  alluvions  of  the  Nile  and  canals  of  Suez  ;  the  Oasis  and 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  the  ancient  circumnavigation 
of  Africa ;  and  other  subjects  of  history  and  geography. 
The  whole  explained  by  eleven  maps,  adapted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects,  and  accompanied  with  a  complete  index  : 
by  James  llermel,  F.R.S.  &c.  4to.  750  pages,  2 /.  2s.  bds. 
Nicol. —  This  volume  is  only  part  of  a  more  extensive 
work,  and  is  a  preparation,  or  ground- work  for  a  system 
of  ancient  geography.  The  remaining  part  will  consist 
of  the  ancient  geography  ,  improved  by  Grecian  conquests 
and  establishments.  Major  Itennel  seems  to  have  taken 
uncommon  pains  to  fix  the  possessions  of  the  people  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus.  A  view  of  the  sections  into  which 
this  volume  is  divided  will  perhaps  give  our  readers  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  this  publication,  than  any  other  method  within 
the  compass  of  our  work,  these  are,  1,  Preliminary  ob¬ 
servations.  2,  On  the  itinerary  stade  of  the  Greeks,  3, 
Of  Europe.  4,  Of  Scythia.  5,  Of  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  thereon.  6,  Expedition  of  Hystaspes.  7,  Coun¬ 
tries  west  of  Scythia,  8  and  9,  Of  Asia.  10,  Of  East¬ 
ern  Scythia.  11  and  12,  Of  the  Satrapes  of  Darius, 
13,  On  the  report  of  Aristagoras.  14,  Of  the  scite  of 
Ancient  Babylon.  15,  Of  the  captivity  ol  the  Ten  Tribes. 
16,  Of  Africa.  17,  Of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  18,  On 
floods  of  rivers.  19,  Of  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
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Of  the  Oasis  of  Egypt  and  Lybia.  21,  Of  the  tem- 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  22,  Of  the  tribes  of  Lybia. 
Of  the  two  Syrtes.  24  and  25,  Of  the  circumnavi- 
gation  of  Africa  ;  and  26,  Of  the  voyage  of  Hanno. 

Major  Eemiefs  first  object  was  to  aria] it  his  system  to 
the  use  of  statesmen  and  travellers,  and  then  to  apply  it  to 
the  illustration  of  such  portion  of  military  history  as  he 
thought  deficient.  He  has  so  judiciously  planned  his  work, 
that  each  volume  forms  a  complete  book  of  itself;  no  other- 
vase  connected,  than  as  bcino-  of  the  same  series.  Some 
large  maps  are  to  accompany  these  volumes.  The  author 
candidly  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  consult  his  text  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  Notwathstaiiding  this,  the  work 
before  us  has  stood  the  test,  and  met  the  approbation  of 
the  most  judicious  critics, 

*  We 
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We  shall  conclude  this  part  with  An  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome ;  also  of 
the  works  of  arts,  particularly  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  tour  through  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  environs  of  that  metropolis,  and  an 
account  of  the  antiquities  found  at  Gabia ;  carefully  col¬ 
lated  with  the  best  authorities.  By  J.  Salmon,  vol.  2d. 

1 5s.  Taylor  and  Son. — •  The  first  volume  of  this  work 
was  published  some  time  ago.  It  is  ornamented  with  many 

Slates  of  antiquities,  many  elegant  views,  and  a  map  of 
tome. 

ART  S. 

In  naval  affairs  we  have  this  year  A  Collection  of  Papers 
on  Naval  Architecture ,  originally  communicated  through 
the  wrapper  of  the  European  Magazine,  vol.  iL  in  3  parts, 
Svo.  11s.  bound.  Sewel. —  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  has  been  published  some  time.  Both  Volumes  con¬ 
tain  a  variety  of  papers,  all  of  which,  as  appears  by  the 
title,  have  been  some  time  before  the  public. 

In  the  military  art  two  works  have  been  published ;  The 
Regimental  Companion ,  containing  the  relative  duties  of 
every  officer  in  the  British  army,  rendering  the  principles 
of  system  and  responsibility  familiar,  by  Charles  James, 
Esq;  2  vol.  12mo.  8s.  bds.  Egerton. —  This  is  a  new  edition 
of  a  work  which  has  been  for  some  time  published,  but 
which  has  now  received  very  considerable  additions  from 
the  author,  Captain  James,  whose  services  in  the  militia 
have  rendered  him  very  familiar  with  the  routine  of  the 
army.  It  begins  with  the  military  power  of  the  King,  and 
traces  the  duty  and  authority  of  every  rank  in  the  army 
down  to  the  lowest.  \ 

The  first  Principles  of  Field-Fortification ,  containing 
concise  and  familiar  instructions  for  the  construction, 
attack,  and  defence  of  field-war,  with  a  full  introduction 
to  the  science  of  field-fortification  in  general ;  by  C.  A. 
Struensee:  translated  from  the  German  by  W.  Nicholai, 
of  the  engineers,  8vo.  231  pages,  and  13  plates,  bds, 
7s,  6d.  Nicol. —  This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first  contains  the  nature  and  construction  of  field-for¬ 
tifications,  and  the  second  the  system  of  their  attack  and 
defence. 
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In  the  inferior  arts  we  notice,  A  new  System  of  Short 
Hand ,  by  which  more  may  be  learned  in  one  hour,  than 
in  an  hour  and  half  by  any  other;  by  Samuel  Richardson, 
Ss,  6d,  Vernor  and  Hood. 

Cautions  to  young  Sportsmen,  6d.  Robinson. — *  The 
author  of  which  is  said  to  be  Sir  T,  Frankland. 

The  Angler's  Pocket  Book ,  to  which  is  added,  Hobbes®, 
compleat  art  of  trolling,  12mo.  Is.  6 d.  West  and  Co. 

The  compleat  British  Cook ,  or  a  collection  of  the  most 
valuable  receipts  for  rendering  the  art  of  cooking  plain 
and  familiar ;  by  Mary  Holland,  12mo»  Is.  sewed.  West 
and  Co. 

The  same  publishers  have  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Glass'  Confectioner ,  8vo.  6s.  bound. 

The  Principles  of  English  Farriery  vindicated ,  con¬ 
taining  strictures  on  the  erroneous  and  long  exploded 
system  lately  revived  at  the  Veterinary  College,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  cursory  remaks  on  the  systems  of  Soleysel, 
de  Saunier,  de  la  Fosse,  &c.  in  which  is  fully  displayed 
the  English  art  of  Farriery  over  that  of  foreigners  :  by 
John  Lane,  A.  V.  I3,  late  of  the  second  regiment  of 
life  guards,  97  pages,  4s,  Riebau. 

Cursory  Account  of  the  various  Methods  of  shoeing 
JdorseSy  hitherto  practised,  with  incidental  observations; 
by  William  Morecroft,  with  plates,  8vo.  2s.  Nicol. 

An  Essay  on  the  Means  hitherto  employed  in  lighting 
Streets ,  and  the  interior  of  Houses,  and  on  those  which 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage  in  their  stead  ;  intended 
as  an  attempt  towards  an  improvement  in  that  branch  of 
domestic  economy,  by  J.  G.  J.  B.  Count  Thiville,  8vo. 
Is.  6d,  Richardson. 

Our  harvest  in  the  fine  arts  has  been  more  abundant. 
Mr.  Shield,  whose  professional  talents  are  so  well  known, 
haspublished ,  An  Introduction  to  Harmony ,  4to.  18s.  bound, 
Robinson. —  Which  although  published  under  the  modest 
title  of  introduction,  is  esteemed  a  truly  scientific  perform¬ 
ance..  It  is  allowed  to  contain  much  information,  and 
better  rules  for  composition  and  practice,  than  any  pre¬ 
ceding  publication. 

A  general  Treatise  on  Music ,  particularly  on  harmony 
and  thorough  bass,  and  its  application  to  composition 
containing  also  many  essential  and  original  subjects,  tend¬ 
ing  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  whole:  by  P.  King, 
folio,  llt  1  st  sewed*  Golding,-—  A  well  digested  trea- 
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tisCj  containing  the  first  rudiments  of  music,  and  its 

essential  principles.  r 

In  Architecture,  Mr.  Laing  has  published  Hints  for 

Dwellings ,  consisting  of  original  designs  for  cottages,  farm 
houses,  &c.  plain  and  ornamental,  with  plans  for  each, 
in  which  strict  attention  is  paid  to  unite  convenience  with 
economy;  including  some  designs  for  town  houses,  4to. 

1 1.  5s.  Taylor  and  Son. — The  whole  are  elegantly  engraved 
on  thirty-four  plates  in  aqua  tinta,  with  appropriate 
scenery. 

Sketches  for  Country  Houses ,  Villas,  and  rural  Dwell¬ 
ings.,  calculated  for  persons  of  moderate  income,  and  for 
comfortable  retirement;  also  some  designs  for  cottages, 
which  may  be  constructed  of  the  simplest  materials,  with 
plans  and  general  estimates:  by  John  Flaw.  Elegantly 
engraved  on  forty-two  plates,  4to.  ll.  11s.  6d.  hound, 
Taylor  and  Son. 

A  Supplement  to  Vetruvius  Britannicus ,  or  the  British 
architect,  consisting  of  plans  and  elevations  of  modern 
buildings,  public  and  private,  erected  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  most  celebrated  architects ,  engraved  in  aqua  .'tinta, 
from  original  drawings  by  George  Richardson,  architect^ 
published  in  numbers,  of  which  eight  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  and  one  is  to  be  published  every  six  months,  until 
the  whole,  which  we  understand  to  be  ten,  is  complete, 
I  Os.  6d.  each  number,  containing  seven  plates,  on  im« 
oerial  paper,  with  descriptions.  Taylor  and  Son,—  The 
Vetruvius  Britannicus  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and 
although  the  number  of  either  public  or  private  buildings, 
erected  since  the  publication  of  that  work,  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  improved  wealth  of  the  country,  yet 
still  they  have  been  sufficient  to  form  a  very  respectable 
volume;,  which  this  appears  to  be. 

Messrs,  Taylor  and  Son,  have  likewise  published 
Plans ,  Elevations ,  and  Sections ,  of  the  curious  'wooden 
bridge  at  Schaffhausen,  in  Switzerland,  built  in  1760,  by 
Ulric  Grubizman,  and  lately  destroyed  by  the  French. 
Price  12s,  coloured,  with  a  descriptive  account  in  letter 
press.  -•  ft  ,  ■  A  *  p: 

On  the  fine  arts  in  general  we  have  A  Disser¬ 
tation  on  the  Progress  of  the  fine  Arts ,  by  J.  R.  Scott,  DD. 
4to.  3s.  44  pages.  White. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England ,  or  comparative 
observations  6n  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  chiefly 
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illustrated  by  specimens  at  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Dallaway,  M.  B.  Earl  Marshall’s  Secretary,  8vo.  10s,  6d„ 
Cadell  and  Davis. 

Mr.  D.  asserts,  that  the  gothic  st}de  was  not  invented 
by  the  Goths,  but  originated  in  the  ignorance  or  caprice 
of  Italian  artists  :  he  shews,  that  the  first  Christian  chur¬ 
ches  of  Italy  were  the  archetype  of  Saxon  architecture, 
and  that  the  gothic  architecture  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  were  essentially  different.  He  then  proceeds  to 
view  the  progress  of  gothic  architecture,  until  changed 
for  the  mixed  style,  and  takes  another  view  of  that  order, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  In  his 
second  part  he  traces  the  progress  of  sculpture  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Rome,  at  considerable  length,  and  then  takes 
a  view  of  the  collections  in  that  art  in  England.  Lastly 
he  proceeds  to  his  third  part,  on  painting,  which  occupies 
only  a  few  pages . 

Mr.  Flaxnmn,  the  sculptor,  having  published  a  Letter 
to  the  Committee  for  raising  the  Naval  Pillar  or  Monument, 
4to.  Cadell  and  Davies,  has  been  answered  by  Mr.  Defour, 
in  ^  a  Letter  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  composing  the 
Committee  for  raising  the  Naval  Pillar”,  4to.  Is.  6d . 
Taylor.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  wishing  our 
naval  victories  to  be  commemorated  by  a  colossal  statue, 
and  the  latter  either  by  a  triumphal  arch  or  pillar. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  with  the  usual  annual 
volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  London 
for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  with  the  premiums  offered  in  the  year  1800. 
Yol.  18.  8vo.  488  pages,  boards.  Robinson  and  Co. — - 
The  papers  are,  as  usual,  an  account  of  the  premiums 
bestowed  the  last  year  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
navigation,  commerce,  colonies,  and  trade ;  a  catalogue 
of  their  machines  and  list  of  officers  and  members.  It  is 
ornamented  writh  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Nettleton,  and 
seven  plates. 
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This  class  affords  us  several  works. 

Literary  and  Characteristic  Lives  of  John  Gregory , 
M.  I) ;  Henry  Home ,  Lord  Kaimes ;  David  Hume,  and 
Adam  Smith  ;  to  which  is  added  a  dissertation  on  public 
spirit,  and  three  essays,  by  the  late  W«  Smellie,  Is.  Ro- 
Yol.  L  R  binson. 
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binson.*—  Mr.  Smellie  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
persons  whose  lives  he  has  written,  and  therefore  well 
qualified  to  be  their  biographer.  The  dissertation  and 
essays  were  written  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 

'  Th  eat  rum  Poetarum  Anglicorum;  containing  the 
names  and  characters  of  all  the  English  poets,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton  : 
first  published  1675,  and  now  enlarged  by  addititions  to 
every  article,  from  subsequent  biographers  and  critics, 
pages  420,  8vo.  8s.  boards,  White. —  The  editor  of  this 
work  is  Mr.  Egerton  Bridges,  and  his  additions  do  him 
credit.  We  understand  he  is  preparing  a  second  volume. 

A  Sketch  of.  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  abridged,  containing 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity  ;  for  the  use 
of  schools,  by  W.  Mavor,  L.L.D,  12mo.  4$.  6d.  boards. 
Phillips. —  A  useful  abridgment,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
table  of  the  difficult  proper  names  which  are  in  the  volume, 
properly  accented. 

A  short  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  dying  Experience  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Jane ,  Countess  of  Bwford ,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  July  18,  1800.  Rivington, 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Reverend  Samuel  Pearce ,  A.  M 
minister  of  the  gospel,  Birmingham,  with  extracts  from 
his  most  interesting  letters ;  compiled  by  Andrew  Fuller, 
8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  sewed.  Button  and  Son. 

Memoirs  of  Llippolite  Clairon ,  the  celebrated  French 
actress,  with  reflections  on  the  dramatic  art ;  written  by 
herself,  and  translated  from  the  French,  2  vols,  8vo. 
boards,  Robinson.-—  Although  at  the  advanced  a^e  of 
eighty,  Madame  Clairon  has  written  her  own  life,  which 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  the  theatrical  amusements  of 
France,  will  afford  a  very  considerable  portion  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  abounds  also  with  a  variety  of  anecdotes  of 
various  persons  on  the  French  stage. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington,  late  president  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
biographical  anecdotes  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who 
have  effected  the  American  revolution ;  by  John  Corry, 
8 vo.  3s.  6d.  sewed,  Kearsley. — •  This  is  an  abridged 
account  of  the  American  contest,  rather  than  a  life  of  Mr. 
;W  ashington. 

An  universal ,  biographical,  and  historical  Dictionary , 
.collected  from  the  best  authorities,  by  C.  Watkins,  L.L.D. 

Svo. 
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8  vo.  Phillips,  12,5.  boards. — •  A  neat  abridgment  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  accompanied  with  an  useful  chrono¬ 
logical  table. 

Public  Characters  of  1800-1801,  vol.  3d,  Phillips,  9s* 
boards.-—  This  is  the  third  volume,  and  we  think  the 
editor  must  possess  singular  ingenuity,  to  publish  three 
volumes  of  living  characters  without  giving  offence  to  any* 
Indeed  the  only  fault  of  the  work  is,  that  he  deals  too 
much  in  pan egy rick.  The  same  industrious  publisher 
has  likewise  given  us  The  Annual  Necrology ,  including 
also  various  articles  of  neglected  biography.  Vol.  1,  for 
1797-8,  8 vo.  lOs.  6 (L  boards,  Phillips. — -  The  idea  of 
collecting  the  lives  of  persons  who  are  eminent  in  any 
branch  of  literature,  science,  &c.  and  publishing  them  at 
stated  periods,  is  taken  from  the  French,  as  is  also  the 
title.'  We  could  have  wished  this  compilation  had  been 
confined  to  the  notices  of  such  eminent  men  as  had  died 
within  the  year,  which  would  most  undoubted  have  made 
it  much  more  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  literary  Career  of  Augustus 
van  Kotzebue ,  with  a  journal  of  his  tour  to  Paris,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1790;  written  by  himself;  translated 
from  the  German  by  Anne  Plumtree :  to  which  is  sub¬ 
joined  an  appendix,  including  a  general  abstract  of  Kot¬ 
zebue’s  works,  8vo.  pages  384,  Is.  boards,  Symonds.— 
The  tame  which  the  works  of  Kotzebue  have  acquired, 
renders  every  thing  respecting  him  entertaining.  This 
work  certainly  is  so  to  those  who  are  fond  of  theatrical 
amusements,  for  to  these,  almost  the  whole  of  Kotzebue’s 
life  has  been  dedicated. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  the  late  Charles 
Maepherson ,  Esq .  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  manners,  customs,  and  character,  with  a  particular 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  treatment,  and  possible 
improvement  of  the  negro,  in  the  British  and  French  West 
India  islands  ;  written  by  himself,  chiefly  between  the  years 
1773  and  1790.  !2mo.  pages  258,  36'.  6d.  sewed.  Edin¬ 

burgh  printed,  Vernor  and  Hood.—  A  small  part  of  the 
memoirs  announced  in  the  title  page  is  here  given.  The 
editor  informs  us,  that  the  proposed  revival  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  induced  him  to 
bring  this  part  before  the  public,  as  it  contains  the  author’s 
remarks  on  negro  slavery.  There  are  many  observations 
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In  this  work,  respecting  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which 
merit  attention. 

The  Life  of  Major  Semple  Lisle ,  containing  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  splendor  and 
misfortune,  written  by  himself.  The  whole  interspersed 
with  interesting  anecdotes,,  and  authentic  accounts  of 
important  public  transactions.  8vo,  382  pages,  6s .  two 
editions.  Stuart. — •  The  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  this 
unfortunate  man,  so  well  known  to  the  public  by  the  name 
of  major  Semple,  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that  these  memoirs  have  now  reached  a 
second  edition.  The  attemps  to  exculpate  himself  from 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

One  other  biographical  work  has  appeared  this  year. 
The  Lives  of  William  Smith ,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ,  and  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  Knight ,  founders  of  Brazen-Nose  College, 
Oxford,  chiefly,  compiled  from  registers,  and  other  au¬ 
thentic  evidence  ;  with  an  appendix  of  letters  and  papers, 
never  before  printed  :  by  Ralph  Churtorj,  late  fellow  of 
Brazen-Nose  College.  8vo.  five  engravings,  125.  bds. 
White. — -  .  Which  will  form  a  pleasing  adition  to  the 
libraries  of  those  who  were  educated  in  that  college. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Several  valuable  works  have  appeared,  some  of  them 
-translations.  Among  the  English  is  a  neat  little  work'  called 
j  he  Chemical  Pocket-book,  or  Memoranda  Chemica,  arran¬ 
ged  in  a  compendium  of  chemistry,  according  to  the  latest 
discoveries ,  with  Bergman’ s  tables  of  elective  attractions, 
as  improved  by  George  Pearson,  M.  D.  By  James  Par¬ 
kinson.  12mo.  5s.  Symons.-— The  subjects  of  chemistry, 
in  the  present  improved  state,  are  here  arranged  in  a  very 
concise  and  clear  manner ;  and  we  may  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  one  of  the  best  compendiumS  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  that  science.  A  second  edition  has  been 
publised,  with  improvements. 

Mr.  Henry  of  Manchester  has  given  us  A  General 
View  of  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  Chemistry and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  arts  and  manufactures.  8 vo.*  Is.  6d.  Johnson. 

Another  English  work  has  appeared,  with  a  very 
comprehensive  title  ;  Elements  of  Chemistry ,  compre¬ 
hending  ah  the  important  facts  and-principles  in  the  works 
7  -  a  of 
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of  Fourcroy  and  Chaptal,  with  the  addition  of  more  recent 
chemical  discoveries,  which  have  been  made  known  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  with  a  variety  of  facts  and 
views,  which  have  never  before  been  communicated  to  the 
world  ;  intended  for  the  ease,  not  only  of  those  who  study 
chemistry,  with  those  professional  purposes  to  which  this 
study  is  commonly  referred,  but  also  for  farmers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  dyers,  and  other  artizans  of  the  chemical  arts 
in  general,  &c.  By  Robert  Heron.  8vo.  628  pages  12.?. 
Longman. — -  „  Of  this  work  we  shall  only  speak  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  words.  He  tells  us,  that  his  reasons  for  publish¬ 
ing  it  were,  that  an  unscientific  confusion  of  arrangement 
appears  in  all  the  chemical  works  except  Fourcroy’s, 
and  that  he  has  given  in  his  system,  not  a  few  novelties  of 
science ;  that  the  operations  of  Caloric  are  explained  with  an 
attention  that  has  not  been  displayed  in  any  former  system  ; 
•that  his  work  exhibits  in  his  account  of  lumen ,  or  light,  a 
new  and  peculiar  idea  ;  and  that  he  has  given  a  better  view 
of  the  changes  of  the  earth’s  surface  than  either  Hutton 
or  Kinvan. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  valuable  translations  from  the 
French  and  German,  which  are,  Elements  of  the  Chemical 
and  Natural  History  of  Mineral  Substances ,  by  M.  Bris- 
son,  translated  from  the  French.  8vo.  149  pages, 
Vernor  and  Hood'.—  This  is  a  work  of  great  service 
to  young;  mineralogists,  and  we  understand  it  was  de~ 
signed  by  M.  Brisson  for  the  use  of  students  in  that 
science. 

Elements  of  Modern  Chemistry ,  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged ,  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Gren,  translated  from  the  German, 
2  vols.  8vo.  16s.  illustrated  with  plates.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
A  work  highly  approved  of  in  Germany,  and  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  translated  with  care.  The  plates  are 
admirably  executed  by  Lowry. 

A  Manual  of  a  Course  of  Chemistry ,  or  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  and  illustrations,  necessary  to  form  a  complete 
course  of  that  science,  by  J.  B.  Bouillon  La  Grange,  il¬ 
lustrated  with  seventeen  plates  ;  translated  from  the  French, 
with  an  appendix  by  the  translator,  2  vol.  8vo.  18s.  bds. 
Vernor  and  Hood. — •  The  abilities  and  great  knowledge  of 
La  Grange,  had  secured  the  approbation  of  the  scientific 
to  the  work  before  it  appeared  in  English,  and  the  transla¬ 
tion  has  by  no  means  baulked  their  expectation.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  elementary  books  on 
this  science  that  has  been  published.  The  appendix,  by 
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the  translator,  contains  an  account  of  some  recent  disco¬ 
veries,  not  mentioned  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Davy,  superintendant  of  the  medical  pneumatical 
institution  under  Dr.  Beddoes,  has  published  a  volume  of 
Researches ,  chemical  and  philosophical,  chiefly  concerning 
nitrous  oxide,  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air,  and  its  respira¬ 
tion,  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  Johnson. — •  Mr.  Davy’s  researches 
have  been  directed  to  four  objects  ;  1.  To  the  analysis  of 
nitric  acid  and  nitrous  gas,  and  the  production  of  nitrous 
oxide.  2.  To  the  combination  of  nitrous  oxide  and  its 
decomposition.  3.  To  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxide 
and  other  gasses  ;  and,  4.  To  the  effects  produced  by  the 
respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  on  different  individuals.  He 
has  pursued  them  with  great  industry,  and  has  laid  before 
the  public  a  number  of  results.  A  further  account  has  been 
given  of  these  experiments  in  our  chemical  section. 

Two  tracts  on  mineral  waters  have  appeared,  one,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters ,  by  G.  S.  Gibbes,  M.  D. 
12mo.  71  pages.  Robinsons. — •  This  volume  contains  only 
an  analysis  of  the  water  ;  in  the  second,  the  author  in¬ 
tends  to  give  an  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities.  The 
other  works  are, 

A  Chemical  History  of  Mineral  Waters ,  by  W.  Saun¬ 
ders,  M.  D.  8vo.  2s.  W.  D.  Phillips, — —  The  same  au¬ 
thor  has  since  extended  his  enquiries,  and  has  pub-* 
lished 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Powers 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters,  with  prac¬ 
tical  remarks  on  the  aqueous  regimen,  and  observations  on 
cold  and  warm  bathing,  by  W.  Saunders,  M,  D, —  This 
work  contains  an  analysis  of  the  following  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  and  a  synoptical  table  of  their  composition,  viz , 
Malvern,  Holywell,  Bristol,  Matlock,  Buxton,  Bath,  Sed- 
iitz,  Epsom,  Sea,  Seltzer,  Tunbridge,  Spa,  Pyrmont, 
•Cheltenham,  Scarborough,  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Hartfel, 
Harrowgate,  Moffat,  Aix,  Borser,  and  Barege. 

Dr.  Garnett,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  che¬ 
mistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  has  published  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Ids  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry , 
Svo.  211  pages.  5s.  bds.  Cadel  and  Davies,—  This  work 
contains  references  to  the  best  writers  on  every  subject  at 
tiie  end  of  each  lecture. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  A  Short  Introduction  to  the 
■Knowledge  of  Gazeous  Bodies,  by  A,  Scherer,  translated 
v'  from 
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from  the  German,  8vo.  110  pages.  2s,  Qd.  Scafcchard.— ~ 
This  is  a  syllabus  of  a'  course  of  lectures  on  the  aeriform 
fluids. 

The  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  which  has  caused  so 
much  contention  among  modern  chemists,  and  which 
has  been  in  general  abandoned  by  its  admirers,  still 
finds  an  advocate  in  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly,  who 
has  published  in  America,  and  transmitted  to  this 
country,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Phlo¬ 
giston  established ,  and  that  of  the  composition  of  water 
refuted.  Printed  at  Northumberland  (America),  and  sold 
by  Johnson,  8vo.  90  pages, 

DICTIONARIES,  GRAMMARS,  and  BOOKS  of 

EDUCATION. 

Of  dictionaries  we  find  onlv,  A  new  complete  Pocket 
Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages,  con¬ 
taining  the  words  of  general  use,  and  terms  of  arts  and 
sciences,  from  the  best  English  and  German  dictionaries  ; 
compiled  by  J.  C.  Echerling.  8vo.  Bremen  printed, 
Geisweiller  London,  10.?.  6d .  bound. 

An  Indian  Glossary ,  containing  some  thousand 
words  and  terms,  commonly  used  in  the  East-Indies, 
by  J.  J.  Roberts,  8vo.  8 s.  Murray  and  Highley. 

A  Supplement  to  Johnson's  English  Dictionary ,  of 
which  the  palpable  errors  are  attempted  to  be  rectified, 
and  the  material  omissions  supplied,  by  George  Mason, 
Esq.  4to.  printed  to  correspond  with  the  last  edition  of 
Johnson.  16s.  bound,  White.— -Mr.  Mason  is  the  author 
of  the  Glossary  of  Hoccleve,  and  an  Essay  on  Design 
in  Gardening. 

Introduction  to  Beading ,  or  a  collection  of  easy  les¬ 
sons,  on  an  improved  plan.  12mo.  Is  6d,  bound,  West 
and  Co. 

Piter  ilia,  or  progressive  exercises  adapted  to  the 
Eaton  accidence.  I2mo.  9d.  Sael. 

Memoirs  of  Dicky  the  little  poney,  supposed  to  be 
written  for  himself,  and  published  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  little  boys  and  girls.  2s.  W alter. 

The  Story  of  Senexy  or  little  histories  of  little  people, 
by  E.  Kendall.  2s.  Newbery. 

Julianay  or  the  affectionate  Sisters  ;  by  the  author 
of  the  happy  family  at  Easter  chouse.  2s.  Hurst.*—  In 
this  book  the  first  rudiments  of  geometry  are  introduced. 

R  4  Juvenile 
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Juvenile  Preceptor ,  a  course  of  moral  and  scientific 
instructions,  for  the  use  of  schools* •  Voh  1.  smalt  12mo» 
Newbery. 

TJie  life  of  Holla ,  a  Peruvian  tale,  with  inoral 
instructions  for  youth,  with  a  frontispiece  ;  by  the 
author  of  the  Siamese  tales  :  to  which  are  added,  six 
Peruvian  fables.  Is.  6d.  Newbery. 

Instructive  and  entertaining  Dialogues  for  children, 
by  Mrs.  Guppy.  U.  Hurst. 

Th  e  Prize  of  youthful  Obedience .  1 2  mo .  1  s.  Darton . 

The  School  of  Children ,  or  a  selection  of  entertaining 
tales,  proper  to  form  the  heart  of  infants  to  the  hatred  of 
vice  and  true  love  of  virtue  b}r  Miss  Stockdale.  8vo. 
3 s.  6d .  Stockdale. 

The  School-Boom  Party  out  of  school-hours,  a  little 
work  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  pleasing  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Leverian  Museum.  9d.  Pain. 

The  World  in  Miniature .  12mo,  pages  251.  3,s\ 

Hurst.-— A  useful  book  of  geography  for  children. 

The  Rationale  of  Brutes ,  or  talking  animals  ;  by  Mr. 
Pelham.  12mo.  Is.  ^d.  .  Ver nor  and  Hood, 

Amusing  and  instructive  Coiiversations  for  children, 
from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Gaultier.  13mo.  2s,  West 
and  Co. 

Avis  dlune  Mere  a  sa  Fille,  par  Mad.  Lambert.  Is.  3d, 
Darton.  Avis  June  Mere  a  son  Fils,  by  the  same,  Is.  3d » 
sewed . 

Juvenile  Seasons ,  or  instructive,  moral,  and  enter¬ 
taining  dialogues,  for  the  use  of  young  people  and  schools, 
by  the  Countess  de  Fauchecourt.  2s.  6d boards.  Dulau 
and  Co. 

Juvenile  Biography ,  or  the  lives  of  celebrated  chil¬ 
dren,  imitated  from  the  French,  by 
with  an  addition  of  moral  reflections  b,y  Mr.  Jones.  2  voh 

sewed,  Dulau  and  Co, 

A  new  Method  of  Instruction  for  Children,  from  five 
to  ten  years  old,  including  moral  dialogues,  from  the 
French  of  Mad.  de  Genlis.  i2mo.  pages  350,  Longman 
and  Co, 

Scientific  Dialogues,  intended  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  young  people,  in  which  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples ot  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  are  fully 
explained.  2  vol.  !2mo.  8s.  bds.  Johnson. — Vol.  L 
treats  on  mechanics,  vol.  2.  astronomy.  These  volumes 
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are  designed  for  very  young  persons*  The  plan  was 
suggested  by  Mr,  Edge  worth. 

CD  O 

To  those  who  know  how  highly  important  it  is  to 
give  children  early  information,  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  introducing  this  long  list.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
such  books  as  initiate  them  into  the  various  languages, 
and  are  suited  to  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 

Traite  des  Sons ,  Sc.  or  a  treatise  on  the  pronunciation 
of  the  French  language,  followed  by  a  treatise  on 
orthography,  and  another  on  punctuation  ;  by  Levirac* 
2s.  sewed.  Dulau  and  Co. 

V Art  de  Parley,  Sic.  or  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  French  language,  or  a  philosophical  and 
literary  grammar  of  that  language,  for  the  use  of 
foreigners,  dedicated  to  the  Queen.  6w  sewed,  by  Leviraca 

A  German  Grammar ,  adapted  to  the  use  of  English¬ 
men,  by  G.  H.  Noehden.  Phil.  D,  8vo,  5s.  Maw- 
man. 

An  Anglo-German  Praxis ,  being  a  course  of 
exercises  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  German 
language,  by  the  Rev,  I)r.  Render,  i 2mo.  6^.  bounds 
fey  moods,  ‘ 

Latin  Prosody  made  easy ,  or  rules  for  the  quantity 
of  final  syllables  in  general,  and  of  the  increments  .of 
nouns  and  verbs,  with  observations,  by  J.  Carey.  5s. 
Cadeil  and  Davies. 

Aphorisms  on  Education ,  selected  from  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers  on  that  subject,  and  intended 
as  a  vadc  mecum  for  parents,  guardians,  &c.  12^. 

bound.  Longman  and  Rees. 

The  Elements  oj  polite  Education ,  carefully  selected 
from  the  letters  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  P.  D.  Stanhope, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  his  Son,  by  G.  Gregory,  D.  D. 
I2mo.  4s.  6d,  bound.  Phillips. 

An  Introduction  to  Enfield!  Speaker,  or  a  Collection 
of  easy  Lessons,  arranged  on  an  improved  plan,  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools;  by  Wm.  Johnston.  12ino.  1  s.  6d . 
West  and  Co, 

A  Sequel  to  the  English  Reader ,  or  elegant  selections 
designed  to  improve  the  higher  class  of  learners  in  reading, 
by  Linley  Murray,  3s.  6d.  Longman. 

Principles  of  Elocution,  and  suitable  exercises,  or  ele¬ 
gant  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  comprehending  numerous 
examples  6f  narration,  description,  &c.  and  the  different 
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species  of  composition;  by  John  Wilson,  Edinburgh,  4to. 
bound. — Ogle. 

A  new  Essay  on  Punctuation ,  being  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  practice  of  pointing,  to  the  government  of 
distinct  and  explicit  rules ;  by  which  every  point  may  be 
accounted  for,  after  the  manner  of  parsing ;  by  Thomas 
Stackhouse.  12mo.  2s.  bound.  West  and  Co. 

An  Appendix  and  Key  to  Stackhouse’s  Essay  on  Punc¬ 
tuation;  by  the  author  of  the  essay.  12mo.  Is.  West 
and  Co. 

A  periodical  work  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  called 
the  Monthly  Preceptor ,  or  Juvenile  Library,  designed  as 
an  improved  class  book  for  the  use  of  schools,  has  been 
published  in  numbers,  with  plates,  and  rewards  and  pre¬ 
miums  given  by  the  proprietor,  to  the  value  oi  15  guineas 
per  month.  The  first  number  was  published  early  in 
1800,  price  Is.  Hurst. 

We  shall  conclude  this  list  with  some  works  that  are 
equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  master  and 
scholar. 

Gymnastics  for  Youth ,  or  a  practical  guide  to  health¬ 
ful  and  amusing  exercises,  for  the  use  of  schools ;  an 
essay  towards  the  improvement  of  education,  chiefly  as 
it  relates  to  the  body,  freely  translated  from  the  German. 
Illustrated  by  copper  plates.  8vo.  433  pages  9s.  John¬ 
son. —  The  author  recommends  leaping,  running,  Hing¬ 
ing,  hurling,  wrestling,  and  various  other  exercises.  • 

Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son ,  on  various  topics, 
relative  to  literature  and  the  conduct  of  life ;  written  in 
the  years  1798  and  1799,  by  J.  Aiken,  M.  D.  vol.  2. 
8vo.  5s.  boards,  Johnson.  —  Dr.  Aiken’s  first  volume 
is  well  known,  and  has  been  highly  approved.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  present;  volume  are,  on  party ;  on  the  estimate' 
of  morals;  on  perfection  in  writing;  on  authority  in 
matter  of  opinion;  on  Milton’s  garden  of  Eden;  on  the 
character  of  Ajax;  on  evidence  in  matter  of  fact;  on 
the  character  of  Cicero ;  on  the  value  of  life ;  on  the  respect 
due  to  superiors  ;  on  the  taste  for  farming  ;  history  and 
biography  estimated ;  on  openness  and  sincerity ;  on  the 
advantages  of  a  taste  for  poetry ;  on  the  best  mode  of 
encountering  the  evils  of  life;  on  the  comparative  view 
of  different  studies;  on  the  experience  of  life. 

Of  Education  founded  on  Principle ,  Part  I,  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Northm  ore.  1 2mo.  86  pages,  2s.  Reynolds.—  Miv 
Northmore  is  an  advocate  for  private  education. 

DRAMATIC, 
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DRAMATIC. 

This  year  has  afforded  a  most  plentiful  harvest  of 
dramatic  pieces,  some  of  which  owe  their  appearance 
to  the  good  nature  of  the  managers,  who  permit  their 
appearance  for  one,  three,  or  nine  nights,  as  fortune 
may  favour  them  ;  others  through  their  ill  nature  (as  the 
disappointed  author  calls  it)  have  been  refused,  anti  the 
writers  still  print  to  shew  the  public  their  merits,  and 
proclaim  the  folly  of  the  manager  who  could  deprive  them 
of  so  excellent  a  treat.  Little  more  than  the  titles  ap¬ 
pear  necessary  for  us;  classing  them  under  the  various 
denominations  of  tragedy,  comedy,  play,  opera,  farce. 

Adelaide ,  a  tragedy,  by  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq. 
2s.  6d.  Scockdale. —  The. story  of  this  piece  is  taken  from 
the  English  history  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 

The  Seige  of  Cusco ,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  W. 
Sothehy,  Esq,  112  pages,  2s.  6d.  Wright. —  This  dra¬ 
ma  is  taken  from  the  play  of  Pizarro,  and  has  never  been 
performed. 

The  Tournament ,  a  tragedy,  imitated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  drama,  entitled  Agnes  Bernauer,  founded  on  a  fac 


that  occurred  in  Bavaria  in  1436;  by  Mariana  Starke,  8vo. 
2 s„  Phillips. 

The  Picolomini ,  or  the  first  part  of  Wallenstien,  a 
drama  in  bye  acts,  translated  from  the  German  of  F. 
Schiller,  by  T.  Colleridge.  The  Death  of  JVallcnstiau  a 
tragedy,  translated  from  the  German  of  F.  Schiller,  by  T. 
Colleridge.  4a\  each.  Longman  and  Co. 

Theodora ,  or  the  Spanish  Daughter,  a  tragedy,  bv 


Lady  Burro].  8vo.  Leigh  and  Co.  3s .  6d. —  maximum. 
a  tragedy,  by  the  same  Lady. 

Virginia ,  or  the  fall  of  the-  Decemvirs,  a  tragedy,  by 
J.  Bidlakc.  A.  M.  Svo.  60  pages,  D.  6d.  Murray. 

Fathers  Revenge ,  a  tragedy,  with  other  poems,  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  4to.  not  published. 

Zama ,  a  tragedy,  from  the  French  of  M.  Le  Fevre, 
by  Thomas  Read.  2s.  Hurst, 

Ignes  de  Castro ,  a  Portuguese  tragedy  in  three  acts, 
written  by  Don  Domingo  (pjuita,  translated  by  B.  Mo  ns  on. 
Esq.  12mo.  Is.  Yernor  and  Hood. 

Antonio ,  a  tragedy,  by  W.  Godwin.  2s,  6d.  Robin¬ 
son, — .  This  play  was  performed  one  night  at  the  Theatre 


Royal,  Dury  wane. 
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Theodora ,  or  the  Spanish  Daughter,  a  tragedy.  8vo. 
100  pages,  Zs.  6d.  Leigh  and  Co. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Gowry ,  a  tragedy,  2s.  6d.  Bell 

East-Indian ,  a  comedy  in  live  acts,  by  M.  G.  Lewis, 
M,.  P.  2s.  Bell. —  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  preface,  declares 
this  comedy  to  have  been  written  when  he  was  only  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  chief  aim  is  to  introduce  on  the 
stage  characters  of  high  life. 

°  Indiscretion ,  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  as  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  by  Prince  Hoare, 
8vo.  80  pages,  2s.  Barker. —  A  regular  and  moral 
drama,  but  wants  that  humour  now  required  to  keep 
a  piece  alive  on  the  stage. 

The  Systematic ,  or  imaginary  Philosopher ,  a  comedy 
of  five  acts,  8vo.  91  pages,  2s.  6d.  Hookham.— •  A 
philosopher  cured  by  the  charms  of  a  lovely  and  beautiful 
woman. 

Speed  the  Plough ,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  as  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  by  Thomas 
Morton,  Esq.  8vo.  2s.  Longman  and  Rees. 

The  Birth  Day ,  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  as  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covcnt  Garden,  altered  from 
Kotzebue,  by  Thomas  Dibden,  8vo.  2s.  —  An  altera¬ 
tion  of  Kotzebue’s  Reconciliation. 

All  in  a  Bustle ,  a  comedy,  by  Francis  Latham.  2s. 
West  and  Co. 

Joanna  of  Montf ancon ,  a  dramatic  romance  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  drama  of  Kotzebue,  and  adapted  to  the  English 
Theatre,  by  Richard  Cumberland.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Lack- 
ington. 

Streamshall  Abbey ,  or  the  Danish  Invasion  ;  a  play 
of  five  acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  at  Whitbv, 
December  2d,  1799.  Written  by  Francis  Gibbon,  Esq. 
8vo.  4s.  Robinson. — »  This  play  was  favourably  received 
at  Whitby. 

The  Orphans ,  or  Generous  Lovers,  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  Holland,  by  Henry  Shepperd^ 
Esq.  Captain  of  the  49th  Regiment.  8vo.  3s.  Egerton. — 
This  opera  was  rejected  by  the  managers,  ana  Captain 
S.  publishes  it  with  the  good  view  mentioned  in  the  title 
Page- 
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Crimes  from  Ambition ,  a  play  in  five  acts,  translated 
from  the  German  of  W.  A.  IfRand,  by  Maria  Geisweiller, 
8vo,  2 s.  Gd .  Geisweiller. 

The  Lawyers ,  a  drama  in  five  acts,  translated  from 
the  German  of  W.  A.  Iffiand,  by  C.  Ludger,  8vo.  25.  Gd, 
West* 

The  Point  of  Honour ,  a  play,  taken  from  the  French, 
as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by 
Charles  Kemble.  2s,  Longman. 

The  Historical  Play  of  King  John ,  altered  from 
Shakespeare,  as  it  was  acted  at  Reading  school,  with 
notes  critical  and  historical.  15.  Gd,  Brewman. 

Pizarro ,  as  written  by  R.  B.  Sherridan,  translated 
into  German  by  Constantine  Geisweiller.  8vo.  2s,  Robin¬ 
sons. 

The  Egyptian  Festival ,  an  opera  in  three  acts,  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  written 
by  Andrew  Franklin.  25.  Ridgeway. 

Ramah  Droog ,  a  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  as  pei% 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  by  James 
Cobb,  Esq.  8yo.  25.  Longman. 

Virginia ,  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  by  Mrs.  F.  Plowden,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  October  30th, 
1800.  25.  Barker. — •  Mrs.  P.  has  prefixed  an  address  to 
.the  public,  in  which  she  shews  great  wrath  at  the  treat¬ 
ment  her  piece  received  in  the  Theatre. 

What  a  Blunder ,  a  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre.  Rpyal  in  the  Hay-market,  by 
j,  G.  Holman,  Esq.  2s,  Miller.  , 

Wilmore  Castle ,  a  comic  opera,  as  peformed  at  Drury 
Thane  Theatre,  dedicated  to  all  the  male  milliners,  with 
an  address  to  the  people,  by  R.  Houltcn,  boards,  Is* 
Gd.  Westly. 

The  Tannery  in  two  acts,  by  James  O’Keefe,  Esq. 
8  vo.  Longman. 

+  The  Jexv  and  the  Doctor ,  in  two  acts,  as  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  by  Thos.  Dib- 
den.  8 vo.  15.  Longman  and  Rees. 

The  Indian ,  a  farce,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane,  by  John  Fenwick.  15.  Gd.  West  and 
Co. 

We  shall  conclude  our  dramatic  list  with  Dramas , 
and  other  Poems,  of  the  Abbe  Pietro  Metastasio  ;  tran¬ 
slated 
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Hated  from  the  Italian  by  John  Hoole.  &vol.  Svo.  \L  is. 
Otrido-e  and  Son. —Many  of  these  have  already  appeared 
before  the  public.  Mr.  Hoole’s  abilities  as  a  translator 
are  too  well  known  to  need  our  panegyric. 

Teatro  Italiano ,  commico  e  tragi  coy  ossia  commedie 
e  tragedie  degli  autori  pin  celebri,  3  voL  price  10s.  Gd. 
sewed.  Dulau  arid  Co. 

To  these  we  may  add,  the  German  Drama ,  continued 
monthly,  a  translation  of  favoured  German  pieces.  Is.  Gd. 
each  number.  Yernor  and  Co.—  We  have  also  ■  a  perio¬ 
dical  work,  called  The  Dramatic  Censor ,  or  weekly  thea¬ 
trical  Reporter,  Gd.  by  T.  Dutton.  A.  M.  West  and  Co. 

Mr.  O niton  has  published  two  vohimes,  under  the 
title  of  Beauties  of  the  Modern  Drama ,  12 mo.  8s.  West 
and  Co.  And  Mr.  Houlton,  the  author  of  Wilmor  Castle, 
A  Review  of  the  Musical  Drama  of  the  Theatre  Royal , 
Drury  Lane ,  for  the  years  1797,  8,  9,  and  1800.  8vo. 
$6  pages.  Stewart.  •  •  •  - 

The  Beauties  of  Kotzebue ,  Containing  "the  most  in¬ 
teresting  scenes,  sentiments,  speeches,  &e.  in  all  his  admired 
dramas;  freely  translated,  corrected,  and  digested  under 
appropriate  heads,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  biogra¬ 
phical  anecdotes  of  the  author,  a  summary  of  dramatic 
fables,  and  cursory  remarks ;  by  WhalLy  Chamberlain 
Culton,  1 2 mo.  4s.  Gd.  Crossbv. 

To  these  we  may  subjoin,  as  they  concern  dramatic 
affairs,  The  C  urtain ,  or  an  impartial  history  of  the  .Eng¬ 
lish  stage,  digested  from  the  most  undoubted  authorities. 
12mo.  2s.  6d .  Jordan.  And  A  Defence  of  the  Profession 
of  an  Actor ,  8vo.  Is.  6d.  Miller. 

And  lastly,  State  of  the  Differences  subsisting  between 
tbe  Proprietors  and  Performers  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Is.  6d.  Miller. 

ETHICS  and  METAPHYSICS. 

?  ,  '  .  '  .  ,  ?  ••  • 

As  a  variety  of  works  in  ethics  will  be  most 

naturally  classed  under  theology,  being  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  that  science,  our  principal  attention,  in 
this  part,  will  be  here  attracted  to  the  metaphysical  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  year.  These  have  been  Few,  and  one 

ot  the  principal  of  them  is  a  translation  from  the  German; 

yiz,,  ■  ■  "  e-  .  s  / 

u-  '  "  -  JC  •  v  Outlines 
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Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man  ; 
translated  from  the  German  of  John  Godfrey  Herder, 
by  T.  Churchill.  4to.  ll.  1  Is.  6d.  bound.  Johnson. — * 
The  design  of  this  author  is  to  shew,  that  the  Almighty 
had  a  plan  in  the  formation  ot  the  world.  To  prove 
this,  Mr.  H.  gives  a  history  of  human  nature,  and  chiefly 
of  man,  both  as  a  natural  being,  or  as  a  civilized  one. 
He,  in  the  first  books,  treats  of  the  earth  as  a  planet, 
and  as  the  habitation  of  animated  beintjs  thereon  ;  of  the 
structure  of  vegetables,  rising  by  gradations' to  that  of 
man,  whom  he  esteems  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  beings  of  this  world  and  that  of  more  perfect  ex- 
istanee.  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
organization  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  whpm 
he  contends  are  all  of  one  species,  varied  by  the  effect 
of  climate.  He  draws  a  conclusion,  that  the  interest 
of  humanity  is  the  end  of  human  nature  ;  that  God  has 
put  the  fate  of  mankind  into  their  own  hands,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  their  duty  to  co-operate  to  their  happiness. 

A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions ,  by  T. 
Cogan,  M.  I).  8vo.  8 s.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies. — This 
work,  although  we  have  classed  it  under  the  head  of 
metaphysics,  is  philological  and  moral ;  as  it  avoids 
theory  as  much  as  possible,  and  keeps  within  the  region 
of  facts.  Passion  he  defines  to  be  the  first  feeling,  the 
percussion  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious,  from  some 
impulsive  cause.  He  arranges  the  passions  and  affections 
under  two  classes,  which  lie  divides  into  orders,  and  these 
again  he  subdivides  into  genera.  The  first  class  are 
passions  which  have  their  origin  from  self-love  ;  the 
second,  those  which  are  derived  from  the  social  principle. 
The  first  class  he  divides  into  two  orders  ;  passions  and 
affections  excited  by  the  idea  of  good,  as  joy,  gladness, 
contentment,  satisfaction,  desire,  hope,  &c. —  passions, 
excited  by  the  idea  of  evil,  as  sorrow,  grief,  mcian- 
cholly,  fear,  consternation,  anger,  wrath,  &c.  The  second 
class  he  divides  into  two  orders  likewise  ;  passions  and 
affections,  in  which  good  is  the  predominant  idea,  as 
benevolent  desires,  social  and  sympathetic  affections-, 
gratitude,  esteem,  veneration,  fondness,  &c. — -  those  on 
which  evil  is  the  predominant  idea,  as  rage,  revenge, 
suspicion,  contempt,  &c.  The  second  part  of  this  treatise 
consists  of  philosophical  observations,  and  enquiries 
founded  on  the  preceding  analysis.  i 

Bemarks 
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Remarks  on  the  Theory  of  Morals,  in  which  is  contain¬ 
ed  an  examination  of  the  theoretical  part  of  Dr.  Pay  ley’s 
Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy,  by  Edward 
Pearson,  B.  D.  &c.  5s,  boards.  Rivingtom—  A  work 
written  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Paley,  but  from  which,  even 
those  who  adhere  to  the  doctor’s  sentiments,  may  draw 
many  useful  hints.  Mr.  Pearson  attacks  the  systems  of 
Law,  Jebb,  Watson,  and  Paley,  and  supports  those  of 
Butler,  Powel,  Balguy,  the  Ludlams,  and  Key. 

A  Dissertation ,  moral  and  political,  on  the  subject  of 
luxury  and  refinement  on  nations,  with  reflections  on  the 
manners  of  the  age  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Adam  Sibber t ,  A.  B.  8vo.  161  pages,  45  bds.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

Thoughts  on  the  Propriety  of  preventing  Marriages 
founded  on  Adultery ,  8vo.  21  pages,  Is.  Rivingtom— 
This  pamphlet  was  occasioned  by  the  bill  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  better  preventing  the  crime  of 

adultery. 

Letters  from  the  Reverend -R.  Job  Orton ,  and  the  Rev. 
Sir  James  Sfeoiiehoiise,  Bart.  M*  D.  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Stedman,  M.  A.  2  vol.  12mo.  9s.  Longman.—  The 
first  volume  of  these  letters  was  published  in  1791.  T  nev 
are  most  of  them  from  an  elderly  and  pious  divine  to  a 
Vourip*  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  and  contain 

*2  <2y  c?  * 

many  excellent  rules,  both  for  his  public  and  private 
conduct. 

HISTORY. 


One  of  the  first  works  which  appeared  last  year  in  this 
line,  was  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution ,  by  A.  T.  Ber¬ 
trand  de  Moleville,  minister  of  state,  translated  by  R.  C» 
Dallas  from  the  original  MS.  4  vol.  ]/.  105.  boards. 
Cadell  and  Davies. —  The  private  memoirs  of  Louis  XIV'. 
published  by  M.  de  Moleville  some  time  since,  and  these 
four  volumes,  together,  form  a  history  of  the  revolution, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  death  of  the  king.  In  the 
memoirs  much  new  matter  appeared,  which  from  M.  Mole¬ 
ville’ s  situation,  he  was  well  qualified  to  give  to  the  world  ; 
but  in  these  annals  we  do  not  find  any  tiling  which  has  not 
been  already  before  the  public.  In  this  work,  M.  de  Mole- 
vilie  inserted  a  passage  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  has  produced  some  letters  between 
these  two  gentlemen,  that  have  appeared  in  print. 

In 
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In  ancient  history  we  have  A  concise  History  of  Greece , 
from  the  earliest  time  to  its  becoming  a  Roman  province, 
in  three  volumes,  by  John  Payne..  Illustrated  with  maps 
and  copper  plates,  voL  L  8vo.  9s.  boards*  Johnson.-—  This 
volume  brings  down  the  history  to  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  Peloponesian  war ;  and  although  Mr.  Payne  has  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  honour  of  composing  an  original  work,  from 
ancient  historians,  yet  liis  composition  is  not  destitute  of 
merit,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  time  to 
read  more  voluminous  authors. 

A  Summary  of  universal  History ,  exhibiting  the  rise, 
decline,  and  revolutions  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
world,  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time  ;  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Anquetil,  9  vol.  boards,  3/.  126'. 
Robinsons.—  The  name  of  M.  Anquetil  is  well  known. 
This  abridgment  of  Universal  History  is  judiciously  made, 
and  inculcates  pure  moral  principles.  It  is  written  on  the 
plan  of  the  English  Universal  History,  and  the  histories  of 
the  modern  states  of  Europe  are  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  work  is,  that 
too  much  space  is  allotted  for  ancient  history,  when  the 
modern  is  certainly  of  more  consequence  to  the  generality 
of  readers,  especially  to  those  who  usually  apply  to  abridg¬ 
ments. 

A  chronological  Abridgment  of  Universal  History ,  to 
which  is  added  an  abridged  chronicle  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  discoveries  and  inventions,  relative  to  arts  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  12mo.  Zs.  Qd.  Peacock, 

We  have  lamented,  that  among  the  Spanish  writers 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  many  of  them  still  remain 
in  their  original  language,  useless  to  all  who  are  not  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Spanish,  and  generally  locked  up  in  libraries  to 
■which  few  people  have  access.  One  of  these  works  has 
lately  appeared,  under  the  title  of  The  True  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Captain  Bernal  Dias  de  Cas¬ 
tillo,  one  of  the  conquerors,  written  in  the  year  1568  ; 
translated  from  the  original  Spanish,  by  Maurice  Keating, 
Esq.  4to,  514  pages,  ll.  5s.  bound.  Wright—  Ber¬ 
nal  Dias  wrote  this  history  in  opposition  to,  or  rather  to 
correct,  some  false  statements  in  that  of  Gomara,  who 
had  loaded  the  commander,  Cortez,  with  praise,  and  had  not 
taken  any  notice  of  his  companions.  The  narrative  was 
prolix  arid  confused,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an 
uneducated  soldier.  The  translator,  Colonel  Keating,  has 
Vol,  L  §  endea- 
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endeavored  to  put  it  into,  more  conciseness  and  order, 
yet  not  so  as  to  abridge  the  interest  of  the  tale.  The  work 
‘is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  these  three  parts  into 
twenty-one  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  expeditions  of 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  and  of  IE 
Cortes.  His  arrival  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa ;  the  march  of  the 
army  to  Mexico  ;  and  transactions  there  ;  a  description  of 
that  city  ;  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  ;  the  death  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma  ;  conquest  of  Tlascala ;  siege  of  Mexico;  and 
operations  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  conquest,  till,  the 
return  of  Cortez  to  Europe.  The  whole  of  which  seems 
narrated  with  great  fidelity. 

The  History  of  Scotland ,  from  the  Union  of  the  Two 
Cro  wns ,  on  the  Accession  of  James  V I,  to  the  Throne  of 
England ,  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms ,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ann ,  by  Malcolm  Laing*  Esq;  with  two  dissertations, 
historical  and  critical,  on  the  Cowrie  conspiracy,  and  on 
the  supposed  authenticity  oi  Dssian’s  poems,  2  vol,  8  vo, 
Cadeliand  Davies. — This  seems  a  work  of  merit ;  Mr.  Laing 
having  had  access  to  the  papers. in  the  hands  ot  Mr.  Erk- 
skine  of  Mar,  to  those  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  his  brother 
lord  Grange,  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  and  the 
Fountain-hall  Memoirs,  has  been  enabled,  to  set  some  parts 
of  the  history  of  Scotland  in  a  clear  point  of  view.  These 
volumes  form  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  History. 
Mr.  Laing  we  believe  to  be  the  gentleman  who  completed 
and  edited  Henry’s  posthumous  volumes,  and  who,  we 
were  led  to  hope,  would  have  continued  that  excellent 
work. 

In  aid  of  the  future  historian,  we  find  several  works 
on  the  war,  as  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Holland , 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1799,  illustrated  with  a  map, 
and  seven  views  of  the  principal  places  occupied  by  the 
British  fore  ;es  ;  by  E.  Walsh,  M.  D.  4 to.  ll.  Is,  boards. 
Robinsons. - -  It  contains  an  account  of  the  opera¬ 

tions  of  the  army,  much  of  which  is  extracted  from  the 
gazettes.  To  make  the  whole  narrative  cumplete,  impar¬ 
tial,  and  of  use  to  the  future  historian,  the  accounts  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  commanders  should  likewise  have  been 
inserted. 

Hints  for  History ,  respecting  the  attempts  on  the 
King’s  life,  May  15th,  1800,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  Croft, 
boards,  8vo.  \s,  6d .  Wright. —  Sir  H.  in  this  pampli- 
f  let 
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let  wishes  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  conduct  of  the 
King  on  this  occasion. 

A  Narrative  of  what  passed  at  Killala ,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  during  the  French  inva¬ 
sion,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  by  an  eye  witness.  8vo. 
3s.  6 cl.  sewed.  Wright. — •  This  narrative  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  production  of  the  bishop  of  Killaia,"  and 
gives  the  reader  a  distinct  view  of  the  scene  he  describes. 
The  whole  bears  the  appearance  of  truth,  candour,  and 
sincerity.  The  bishop  lays  open  the  faults,  but  does 
justice  to  the  virtues  of  his  enemies.  His  judicious  con¬ 
duct  in  this  arduous  period  was  of  infinite  service  to  his 
flock. 

The  Annual  Register ,  (commonly  called  Dodsley’s) 
or  a  view  of  history,  politics,  and  literature,  for  the  years 
1796,  1797,  1798.  8vo.  Faulder,  Cuthell,  and  others. — • 
The  publication  of  three  volumes  in  one  year,  shew  the 
great  industry  of  the  new  proprietors.  It  is  continued  on 
the  same  plan  as  formerly,  and  we  understand  the  volume 
for  1799  is  nearly  ready. 

The  New  Annual  Register ,  or  general  repository  of 
history,  politics,  and  literature,  for  the  year  1799  ;  to 
which  is  added,  a  history  of  knowledge,  learning,  and 
taste,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  part  IF  8vo.  14.?. 
Robinsons.—  The  great  variety  of  matter  has  compelled 
the  editor  to  enlarge  it  to  its  present. bulk. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Register ,  oFa  view  of  the  history  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  politics,  commerce,  and  literature  of 
Asia,  for  the  year  1799,  8vo.  126%  boards.  Dabret.—  An 
annual  collection,  respecting  our  immense  possessions  in 
Asia,  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Debret  has  undertaken  it.  This  volume  collects  for  us  the 
transactions,  civil  and  military  in  India,  and  of  the  India 
Company  in  England ;  and,  like  the  Ann  ual  Registers,  gives 
us  miscellaneous  papers,  as  biographical  sketches,  accounts 
of  voyages,  travels,  &c.  To  the  work  is. prefixed  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Hindostan.  If  there  be  any  thing,  we  would  wish 
altered,  it  is  that  the  chronicle  should  be  abridged. 

The  same  publisher  continues  his  useful  work  under 
the  title  of  A  Collection  of  State  Papers ,  relative  to  the 
F^ar  with  France,  now  carrying  on  by  Great  Britain,  and 
the  several  other  European  powers,  containing  authentic 
copies  of  treaties,  conventions,  proclamations,  manifest 

S  2  toos, 
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toes,  declarations,  memorials,  remonstrances,  official  let¬ 
ters’  parliamentary  papers,  and  London  Gazette'  account* 
of  the  wars,  many  of  which  papers  have  never  before  been 

published.  , 

*  pct  us  now  turn  to  foreign  history,  where  we  find  A 

Secret  Hisfdry  of  the  Court  of  Petersburgh ,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  of  Paul  the  First,  forming  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manners  of  Petersburgh  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  containing  various  anecdotes,  col¬ 
lected  during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  that  capital ;  to¬ 
gether  with  remarks  on  the  education  of  the  grand  dukes, 
the  manners  of  the  ladies,  and  the  religion  of  the  people. 
Translated  from  the  French,  2  vol.  8vo.  10 s.  Longman. — - 
From  certain  late  political  events,  few  books  have  more  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  public  than  this.  The  author 
is  said  to  be  either  Colonel  La  Harpe,  brother  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  La  Harpe,  or  Major  Masson.  Some  think  botli 
were  concerned ,  as  they  both  had  means  of  information, 
having  been  employed  in  the  education  of  the  Russian 
Princes.  The  latter  part  of  Catherine’s  reign,  the  visit  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  the  cause  of  the  breaking  off  his 
marriage,  and  the  death  of  Catherine,  are  all  narrated 
with  apparent  fidelity.  The  character  of  that  truly  in¬ 
famous  woman  is  drawn  in  its  full  colours,  while  every 
tribute  is  paid  to  her  good  deeds.  Her  son’s  character  is 
also  given  at  full  length,  but  so  much  heightened,  that  it 
appears  almost  a  caricature.  The  amiable  characters  of  his 
empress,  the  cider  archduke  and  the  archduchesses,  form 
striking  contrasts  to  the  debauched  state  of  the  Russian  court 
and  courtiers;  who  seem,  many  of  them,  to  have  attained 
to  the  lowest  state  of  servility  and  the  highest  of  debau¬ 
chery.  The  influence  of  Paul  on  the  Continent  has  pro¬ 
cured  the  original  work  to  be  suppressed  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  other  places. 

History  of  Catherine  II,  empress  of  Russia,  by  J. 
Castera ;  translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  Hunter, 
D.  D.  embellished  with  thirteen  portraits  and  a  view,  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  Stockdale. — •  Another  history  of  Catherine,  which 
adds  but  little  information  to  what  we  had  before. 

A  History  of  Russia,  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  by  Rurick,  to  the  accession  of  the  late  Empress ;  by 
the  Reverend  W.  Tooke,  8vo.  2  voi.  ISs.  Longman.— 
Mr.  Tooke  is  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  translator 
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of  the  life  of  Catherine  II.  from  the  French,  to  which 
work  he  made  many  additions,  and  which,  with  the  vo¬ 
lumes  now  before  us,  form  a  complete  history  of  Russia, 
from  the  earliest  accounts  nearly  to  the  present  time. 

The  History  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt ,  compre¬ 
hending'  a  view  of  the  natural  phenomena,  the  efforts  of 
Genius  and  Art,  &c.  by  J.  Franklin,  Esq.  12.?.  Johnson, 
—  This  is  only  the  first  volume,  which  seems  executed 
with  some  judgment ;  but  the  information  we  liave  re¬ 
specting  Egypt  is  so  very  extensive,  that  the  present  work 
can  be  looked  on  only  as  a  sketch. 

The  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy ,  by  Joseph 
Pianta,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  principal 
Librarian  to  the  British  Museum,  2  vol.  4to.  2 /.  2s.  boards, 
Stockdale.—  Tiie  history  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  was 
a  disideratum  in  English  literature,  and  we  are  happy  to  see 
it  brought  forward  by  a  native  of  that  country.  Mr.  P.,  in 
his  first  and  second  chapter,  gives  the  history  of  Helvetia 
prior  to  the  confederacy,  and  then  a  description  of 
the  country,  whose  history  the  author  proceeds  to  trace. 
The  first  volume  extends  from  the  earliest  accounts,  to 
the  year  1447;  the  second,  from  that  period  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  This  work  contains  also  the  several  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  various  states  of  Helvetia,  and  an  account  of 
the  federal  constitution.  In  the  former  part  of  the  work 
Mr.  Pianta  has  drawn  his  information  from  a  most  re¬ 
spectable  author,  and  we  only  wish  he  had  stopped,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  give  an  history  of  the  late  revolution, 
the  documents  for  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  authenti¬ 
cated  to  form  matter  for  history. 

Political  and  military  Memoirs  of  Europe ,  during  the 
year  T 799,  by  T,  E.  Retehie,  Part  I.  8vo.  pages  312, 
6s,  boards.  Edinburgh;  Croply  and  Co,-—  This  is  only 
an  abridgment  of  the  public  news,  and  collection  of  state 
papers. 

Marengo ,  or  the  campaign  of  Italy  by  the  army  of 
reserve,  under  the  command  of  the  chief  Consul;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  J.  Petit,  horse  grenadier  in  the 
consular  guard,  with  a  map.  To  which  is  added  a  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  of  the  life  and  military  actions  of  General 
JDesaix,  by  C.  Jordan,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Jordan. 

A  History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1796,  7,  8,  9,  and 

1800,  by  . . -  5  vol.  Svo.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
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~~  An  entertaining  and  useful  work,  written  by  an  emi¬ 
grant  of  considerable  information. 

An  Epitome  of  military  Events,  with  maps,  plans, 
&c.;  translated  from  the  French,  vol.  i.  8vo.  12s.  boards 
Eo-ert'on.*—  This  is  a  translation  of  the  Precis  des 
Evenem  ens  mil  it  air  es,  published  at  Hamburgh,  and  which 
has  attained  a  larger  portion  of  credit  than  most  periodical 
works.  As  the  military  events  of  the  Continent  seem  at 
an  end,  this  work,  we  are  informed,  is  discontinued. 

A  Review  of  the  Origin ,  Progress ,  and  Result  of  the 
late  decisive  War  in  Mysore ,  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  in 
India,  with  notes,  and  an  appendix,  containing  the  whole 
of  the  secret  state  papers  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  at  Seringapatam,  taken  from  the  originals,  con¬ 
taining  his  correspondence  with  the  French,  Zemauri 
Shah,  &c  from  the  year  1796,  with  a  view  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  the  separate  written 
opinions  of  his  principal  officers  of  state  on  that  measure, 
and  an  autograph  of  the  Sultan’s  hand  writing,  in  bps 
last  letter  to  the  governor  general;  by  M.  Wood,  Esq. 
M.  P.  Colonel,  and  late  chief  engineer  at  Bengal:  with 
a  map,  shewing  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  and  their  portion  between  the  allied  powers,  the 
English,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam.  Sewed,  15s. 
Cadell  and  Davies. 

A  View  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  War  with 
Tippoo  Sidtaun ,  comprising  a  narrative  of  the  operations 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General 
Elams,  and  of  the  siege  of  Seringapatam ;  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Beatsoh.  Sewed,  \L  Hr.  6d.  Nicol. — *  This  book 
is  illustrated  with  maps  and  plans,  and  the  documents  to 
which  Colonel  Beatson  has  had  access  are  undoubtedly  au¬ 
thentic.  He  was  aid  de  camp  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  we  are  told  that  this  work  is  published  under  his  lord- 
ship’s  patronage.  From  these  two  works,  a  tolerable  account 
may  be  drawn,  of  the  expedition  against  Tippoo,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Mysore  country. 
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In  tliis  department  there  have  been  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  works.  In  maritime  and  military  law  we 
have  An  Argument  of  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  27th  November,  1799,  in  the  case  of  the  Hen¬ 
drick  and  Maria,  upon  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  whilst  a  vessel  is  lying  in  a 
neutral  port ;  taken  in  shorthand  by  T.  H.  Mendham,  Svo. 
pages  60.  2s.  Butterworth. 

Deport  of  a  Case  recently  argued  and  determined  in 
His  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  validity  of 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  by  an  enemy’s  consul  in  a 
neutral  port;  by  Nathaniel  A tcheson,  F.  A.  S.  solicitor, 
Svo.  pages  180,  Butter  worth,—'  This  is  a  case  of 
high  importance. 

An  Essay  on  military  Law ,  and  the  practise  of  courts 
martial,  by  Alexander  Fraser  Tyler,  Esq.,  advocate  and 
judge  advocate  of  North  Britain ;  8vo,  Is.  Egerton- 

A  Report  of  the  Case  of  Horner  against  Lediard ,  on 
the  question  of  what  consent  is  necessary  to  the  marriage 
of  illegitimate  minors  r”  determined  2d  May,  1799,  in  the 
consistorial  court  of  London,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  chancellor 
of  the  diocese;  with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  theory 
and  history  of  laws  relating  to  illegitimate  children,  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  marriage  in  general:  by  A. 
Cooke,  L.  L.  D.,  advocate  in  Doctors’  Commons,  Svo.  210 
pages,  5s.  boards.  Butterworth. 

The  Spirit  of  the,  marine  Law ,  or  compendium  of  the 
statutes,  relating  to  the  admiralty  and  navigation,  being  a 
concise  and  perspicuous  abridgment  of  all  the  acts  relative 
to  navigation,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  substance 
and  references  of  the  several  clauses  placeed  in  the  margin  ; 
by  J.  T.  Maxwell,  Svo,  1 2s.  boards.  Chapman, 

Of  treatises  on  various  points  of  the  Law  there  have 
been  published, 

The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators ,  by  Samuel 
Toler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister  at  law ;  8 vo.  pages 
430,  8.9.  boards.  Butterworth.—  No  modern  work  of 
any  reputation  existing  on  this  subject,  the  public  are 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Toler,  and  would  have  been  much 
more  so,  had  he  calculated  it  for  the  public  in  general, 
rather  then  exclusively  for  the  profession. 

The  Principles  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  by  Archibald 
Cullen,  Esq.  $vo.  CadeH  and  Davies, 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws ,  ancient  and  modern,  re¬ 
specting  forestalling,  regrating,  and  ingrossing,  with 
adjudged  cases,  copies  of  original  records,  and  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament,  relative  to  those  subjests  by  W. 
Illingworth,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  8vo.  320  pages. 
7 s.  6d .  Brook. 

Concise  Thoughts  on  the  Game-laws ,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  shew  what  part  of  them  ought  to  be 
retained,  and  what  repealed;  by  a  Leicestershire  Free¬ 
holder.  8vo.  25  pages.  Chappie. 

Of  reports  we  find 

The  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of 
Benjamin  Flower,  printer  of  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer, 
with  prefatory  remarks  on  the  writings  of  the  bishop  of 
Landaff,  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  Mr.  Hall;  to  which  are 
added,  arguments  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  a 
motion  for  a  habeas  corpus ;  by  H.  Clifford,  Barrister,  8vo. 
4s.  Cambridge, 

Reports  of  Case s,  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  Easter  term,  36  Geo.  Ill,  1796,  to 
Trinity  term,  39  Geo.  Ill,  1799,  both  inclusive,  with 
tables  of  the  cases  and  principal  matters ;  by  J.  B.  Bosan- 
quet  and  C.  Puller,  Esqrs.  vol.  i.  folio,  pages  700,  1/.  Is. 
Lutterworth. —  This  work  w  as  published  in  numbers,  of 
which  sufficient  have  appeared  to  form  a  volume. 

Reports  of  Cases,  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  from  Michalemas  term,  39th  Geo.  Ill, 
1798,  to  Trinity  term,  40th  Geo.  Ill,  1800,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  with  tables  of  the  names  of  cases  and  principal 
matters;  byC.  DurnfordandE.  H.  East,  Esqrs.  barristers  at 
iawr.  vol.  8.  folio,  694  pages,  2 1.  2s.  boards,  Butter- 
worth* —  A  work  which  commenced  in  1785,  and  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
men. 

Reports  of  Cases ,  determined  in  Chancery,  beginning 
Easter  term,  39th  Geo.  Ill,  and  ending  the  settings  after 
Trinity  term,  1799;  by  F.  Vesey,  Jun.  vol.  4.  part  3. 
I/.  Is.  Brooks  and  Co. 

Reports  of,  Cases ,  relating  to  the  Duty  of  and  Office 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  from  Michaelmas  term,  1776, 
to  Michaelmas  term,  1786,  inclusive,  part  III,  and  last 
by  T.  Caldecot,  Esq,  banister  at  law,  4to.  210  pages,  2s. 
boards.  Plieney. 
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Report  of  a  Case ,  argued  and  determined  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer  chamber,  in  Easter  term,  40th  Geo. 
Ill,  between  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Petre,  plaintiff., 
and  his  Majesty’s  Postmasters  General,  defendants;  with 
an  appendix;  by  J.  T.  Dillon,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  4to. 
00  pages,  35.  6cl.  Brooke. —  The  question  was,  whether 
a  peer,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ba  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  franking. 

In  legal  practice  there  have  been  published 

Principles  of  Conveyancing ,  designed  for  the  use  of 
students,  with  an  introduction  on  the  study  of  that  branch 
of  law:  by  C.  H.  Watkins,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
8vo.  pages  180.  45.  6d.  boards.  Butterworth. —  A  judi¬ 
cious  compositon,  and  will  be  of  use  to  students. 

The  Modern  Practice  of  levying  fines,  and  suffering 
recoveries,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  with  an  appendix  of  select  precedents;  by  W. 
Hand,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  court.  8vo.  pages  190, 
4s.  6d .  Butterworth. 

And  on  various  legal  subjects 

A  Plan  for  the  effectual  Distribution  of  bankrupts 
estates,  by  M.  Concanen,  junr.  Svo,  6d.  West. 

A  concise  Abridgment  of  the  act  for  the  better  ascer¬ 
tain  in  g  and  collecting  the  duties  on  Income,  passed  20th 
June,  1800,  6d.  West  and  Hughes. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Statutes,  13th  Eliz.  c.  5,  and  27th 
JEliz.  c.  4,  relating  to  voluntary  and  fraudulent  con¬ 
veyancing,  and  on  the  nature  and  form  of  different  con¬ 
siderations  to  enforce  deeds,  agreements,  and  other  legal 
instruments;  by  W.  Roberts,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  105.  6d . 
boards.  B  utter  worth . 

A  Digest  of  the  Income  Tax ,  with  explanatary  notes, 
and  a  supplement,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  statutes 
now  extant  on  the  subject  is  carefully  arranged ;  by  W. 
Withers,  Esq.  35.  6d.  Johnson. 

The  Statutes  at  large ,  by  Pickering,  vol.  42.  part  L 
9s.  Robinsons. 

Memoranda  Leg  alia,  or  an  alphabetical  digest  of  the 
.Laws  of  England,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  trader;  by  George  Clarke,  attorney 
at  Law.  Svo.  533  pages,  105.  6d.  boards.  Clark. 

! Thoughts  on  the  Repeal  of  the  statute  made  5th  and 
6th  of  Edward  VI,  with  some  observations  on  the  respect 
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due  to  the  authority  of  judges,  and  to  the  verdict  of  a 
jury;  by  a  Country  Magistrate,  8vo.  Is.  6d.  Scatchard. 

The  Trial  at  Large  of  John  Iiusbij ,  cornfactor,  for 
relating  corn,  tried  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  4th 

July,  1800.  8 vo.  Is.  Ridgway. - The  Trial  of  James 

LI  ad  field,  for  high  treason,  in  attempting  to  shoot  the 
King,  15th  May  last ;  taken  in  short  hand.  Is.  Clements. 

- — -The  Trial  of- - Hawkins,  for  a  fraud.  Is.  West 

and  Co. - The  Trial  of  Mrs.  Perrot.  West  and  Co. 

, - The  Trial  of  Jane  Perrot.  8vo.  43  pages,  2s.  Norris. 

- - - Proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial  on  Captain  Howard. 

Is.  6d .  Cadell. — — - Proceedings  of  a  general  Court  Mar¬ 
tial,  held  on  Major  Washington,  of  the  Sussex  fencible 
cavarlv,  with  remarks,  and  an  appeal  from  the  sentence 
to  the  public;  published  by  himself.  2s.  Debrett. 

The  New  Editions  of  Law  books  are: 

Cons  f  s  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor ,  4th  edition.  lL  1 1,?. 
€d.  Butter  worth. 

Park  on  marine  Insurances ,  4th  edition.  145“.  bound. 
Butter' worth. 

Impeifs  Office  of  Sheriff,  2d  edition.  8vo.  Butter- 
worth. 

The  practical  Register  in  Chancery,  with  the  addition 
of  modern  eases ;  by  J.  Wyatt,  barrister,  8vo.  5  volumes, 
boards,  2d  edition.  Butter  worth. 

ComyrCs  Digest  of  the  Laws,  with  Additions ;  by  Sa¬ 
muel  Rose,  4  volumes,  royal  8vo.  4/.  14s.  6d.  Longman. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  the  Mathematics  we  find  An  Introduction  to  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Algebra,  by  Thomas  Manning,  vol.  2.  8vo. 
pages,  4.?.  Lunn. 

Analysis  Fluxionum ,  auctore  Guil.  Hales,  D.  D. 
rectore  de  Killesandra,  et  nuper.  Trin.  Col.  Dublin, 
socio,  ac  linguarum  orientalium  professore.  Londini,  4to, 
6s.  boards.  White. 

Fasciculus  Astronomicus ,  containing  Observations  of 
the  northern  circumpolar  Regions,  with  an  account  of  the 
instruments  with  which  they  were  made,  and  a  new  set  of 
tables  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  mean  position, 
for  the  begining  of  January  1800,  by  T.  Woollastom 
L.  R.  S.  4 to.  if.  is.  Walker. — *  Mr.  Woollaston,  in  a 
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former  publication,  proposed,  that  astronomers  should  fix 
on  some  regular  plan  of  observing  the  heavens,  and  to 
execute  his  part,  constructed  a  new  instrument,  with  which 
he  has  observed  the  circumpolar  regions,  and  this  work 
contains  the  result  of  his  observations. 

Tracts  on  the  Resolution  of  affected  Algebraic  Equa¬ 
tions,  by  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Raphson,  and  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  methods  of  approxmation ;  published  by  Francis 
Maseres,  Esq;  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  8vo. 
boards.  10s.  6d.  White. 

A  Treatise  on  plain  and  spherical  Trigonometry ,  with 
an  introduction,  explaining  the  nature  and  use  of  loga¬ 
rithms;  adapted  to  the  use  and  study  of  philosophy,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Vince,  4$.  Lunn. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Constellations ,  that 
compose  the  Zodiac,  and  the  uses  they  were  intended  to 
promote ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barret,  D.  D.  6s.  boards.  Ver- 
nor  and  Hood. 

And  two  re-publications. 

Taylor's  Arithmetic ,  2d  edition,  8vo.  6s.  boards. 
Crosby  and  Co. 

Exercises  on  the  Globes ,  designed  for  young  ladies, 
2d  edition,  os.  Maw  mum 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 

The  Cow-Pox,  or  Vaccine  Inoculation,  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  general,  and  the  pens  of 
many  medical  men  of  considerable  repute  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  that  subject.  The  almost  general  suffrage  in 
its  favour,  seems  to  point  it  out  as  one  of  the  most  ini* 
pcrtant  discoveries  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Jenner,  who  had  before  published  a  volume  on 
that  subject,  has  likewise  sent  forth  A  Continuation  of  the 
Tacts  and  Observations  relative  to  the  variolse  vaccina: ,  or 
cow-pox,  4 to.  42  pages,  2s.  6d.  Murray  and  Co.,  which 
has  been  followed  by  An  Address  to  the  Public ,  on  the 
advantages  of  vaccine  inoculation ,  with  the  objections  to 
it  refuted,  by  Henry  Jenner,  surgeon.  4to.  19  pages, 

6d.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

Reflections  on  the  Cow-Pox,  illustrated  by  cases,  to 
prove  it  an  absolute  security  against  the  small-pox  ;  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Public;  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jenner,  from 
W.  Frernar,  Esq.  8vo.  47  pages,  U.  Robinson. 

Some 
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Some  Observations  on  Vaccination,  or  tlie  inoculated 
cow-pox,  by  Richard  Dunning,  surgeon,  8vo.  122  pages, 
2s.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

Observations  on  the  Cow-  Pocv,  by  W*  Woodville,  Ml), 
pages  43,  Is.  6d.  Phillips. 

A  concise  View  of  all  the  most  important  facts  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  concerning  the  cow-pox,  by  C.  R. 
Aikin,  pages  102,  2s.  6d.  Phillips. 

A  comparative  Statement  of  facts  and  observations 
relative  to  the  cow-pox  ;  published  by  Drs.  Jenner  and 
Woodville,  4to.  pages  43,  5s.  Law. 

In  opposition  to  those  writers,  we  find  only  an  ano¬ 
nymous  publication,  entitled,  A  conscious  View  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  proceedings  respecting  vaccine  inoculation, 
Svor  pages  76,  2s.  Hurst. 

A  philanthropic  man  wishes  to  afford  the  poorer 
ranks  wine  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as  a  medicine,  and  has 
published  Reasons  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
why  a  certain  class  of  people,  in  a  state  of  disease,  should 
be  permitted  to  have  the  benefit  of  port  wine,  as  a  me¬ 
dicine,  free  of  duty.  Ey  a  Gentleman  of  the  Faculty,  8vo. 
pages  33,  Is.  6d.  Becket. 

We  have  likewise  several  short  tracts  on  medical  esta¬ 
blishments,  as  Memorials  on  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Naval  Service ,  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ; 
to  which  is  annexed  an  address  to  Parliament,  on  the  ex- 
ped  icnce  of  amending  the  laws  relative  to  the  exportation 
of  corn ;  by  W.  Ren  wick,  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
8vo.  pages  32,  Is.  Becket. 

A  Letter  to  Thomas  Keate,  Esq.  surgeon  general  to 
the  army,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  medical 
profession,  occasioned  by  the  approaching  election  of  a 
surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  C.  Hawkins,  Esq.  8vo.  pages  32,  Is.  Hurst. — - 
A  pamphlet  written  to  shew  that  elections  for  hospitals 
are  generally  conducted  by  cabals,  and  which  offers  some 
proposals  to  remedy  that  evil. 

Some  Account  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ,  12mo. 
pages  22,  6d.  West  and  Co. 

A  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Education,  qualifications 
and  offices  of  a  surgeon-apothecary,  the  several  branches 
of  the  profession  being  distinctly  treated  on,  and  suitable 
methodical  forms  annexed,  besides  various  other  topics, 
connected  with  the  principal  office,  are  subjoined;  by 
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James  Lucas,  late  surgeon,  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  1 2 mo, 
pages  356,  5s.  Cadeli  and  Davies. 

Tlie  dispute  between  the  surgeons  and  managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  has  produced  the  following 
publications,  viz-  I .  Memorial  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary ,  by  James  Gregory,  M.  D.  Edinburgh.  2. 
Answer  for  the  junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  memorial  of  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Longman, —  3.  Remarks  on  the 

present  state  of  chirurgical  Attendance  in  the  Royal  Infir¬ 
mary  of  Edinburgh,  by  James  Arrot,  4,?.  Edinburgh. — * 
4.  Hints ,  tending  to  refute  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  present  system  of  chirurgical  attendance 
in  tlie  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  8vo. 

Communications  respecting  the  external  and  internal 
use  of  nitrous  acid,  demonstrating  its  efficacy  in  every  form 
of  the  veneral  discease,  and  extending  its  use  to  other 
complaints;  with  original  facts,  and  a  preleminary  dis¬ 
course  by  the  editor,  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  Svo.  pages 
188.  4s.  Johnson.-—  This  publication  has  called  forth 
Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Blair,  who  have  published  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Effects  of  various  articles  of  the  materia 
medica,  in  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  illustrated  with 
cases;  by  John  Pearson,  surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 

8 vo.  pages  188.  Callow,—  This  gentleman  has  under¬ 
taken  the  laudable  task  of  dispelling  some  uncertainties, 
respecting  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  he  has  investigated  the  virtues  of  several  medicines 
recommended  in  that  discease. 

Essays  on  the  Venereal  Disease ,  and  its  concomtant 
affections,  Part  II,  containing  additional  evidence,  with 
critical  and  practical  remarks  on  the  new  saline  antisy¬ 
philitic  remedies,  and  an  answer  to  some  objections  made 
to  the  former  part,  by  W.  Blair,  M.  A.  Surgeon  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  &c.  8vo.  pages  352,  6 s.  Symons. 

Dr.  Baiilie  has  published  his  third  faciculus  of  A 
Series  of  Engravings ,  accompanied  with  explanations, 
which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  human  body. 
This  number  comprehends  the  chief  morbid  appearances 
of  the  pharynx,  the  (esophagus,  and  the  stomach.  Royal 
4to.  14tf.  Johnson. 

Appendix  to  Charles  Bell’s  system  of  dissections,  Part 
I.  containing  additional  descriptions  of  the  abdomenal 

muscles,. 
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muscles,  folio,  6  pages  and  one  engraving.  2s.  6d .  John¬ 
son. 

A  variety  of  tracts  on  medicines  have  appeared  as 
Observations  on  the  History  and  Cause  of  Asthma,  are- 
view  of  a  “  Practical  enquiry  On  disordered  respiration,” 
in  a  letter  to. Robert  Bree,-  M.  1).  author  of  that  work,  by 
G.  Lipscomb,  surgeon,  at  Birmingham.  8vo.  pages  108, 
$s.  Johnson. r —  A  severe  criticism  on  Dr.  BreeV  work. 

Of  the  Imagination  as  a  cause,  and  as  a  cure  of  dis¬ 
orders,  exemplified  by  fictitious  tractors,  and  epidemical 
convulsions,  by  John  Hay  garth,  M.  D.  8vo.  pages  43, 
Is.  Cadell  and  Davies. —  This  tract  was  read  by  Dr.  H,  to 
the  Literary  Society  of  path,  and  contains  an  account  of 
experiments  he.  made  with  mahogany  and  other  tractors,' 
which  answered  the  end,  as  well  as  the  metallic  ones, 
where  the  imagination  of  the  patient  aided  the  cure. 

This  work  has  called  forth  a  reply  from  Mr.  Perkins, 
who  has  published,  The  Efficacy  of  Perkins'  patent  metal¬ 
lic '  tractors ,  in  topical  diseases,  on  the  human  body  and 
animals,  exemplified  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases, 
from  the  first  literary  characters  in  Europe  and  America ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse,  in  which  the 
fallacious  attempts  of  Dr.  Haygarth  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  the  tractors  are  defected,  and  fully  confuted: 
by  B.  D.  Perkins,  son  of  the  discoverer.  1 2 mo.  pages 
135,  Is.  Johnson. — •  The  preliminary  discourse  only 
is  new. 

The  Villagers  Friend  and  Physician,  by  James  Par¬ 
kinson,  12mo.  pages  85,  Is.  Symonds. —  This  little  tract 
is  a  familiar  address  on  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
removal  of  a  disease  on  its  first  appearance.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  delivered  by  a  village  apothecary,  and  con¬ 
tains  cursory  observations  on  the  treatment  of  children. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  different  Fevers  of  the 
West- Indies,  and  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  by  W. 
lowle,  M.  D.,  physician  to  the  forces  in  the  West-Indies. 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  Svinonds. 


A  brief  History  of  epidemic  and  pestilential  Diseases , 
with  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  which 
pyecede  and  accompany  them,  and  observations  deduced 
Iroin  the  facts  stated,  by  Noah  Webster,  2  volumes,  18L 
Robinson.  Mr.  Webster  here  gives  a  history  of  such 
epidemical  disorders  as  have  been  •  recorded,  and  con¬ 
cludes, 
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eludes,  that  they  are  net  so  contagious  as  is  generally 
believed,  but  arose  from  some  common  cause. 

Dissertations  on  Inflammation ,  by  John  Burns,  sur¬ 
geon.  2  vol.  8s.  Longman  and  Rees. 

Nosology ,  or  a  systematic  Arrangement  of  diseases 
by  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characters  of  each,  and  outlines  of  the  systems 
of  Sauvages,  Linneeus,  Vogel,  Tagar,  and  Macbride ; 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  W.  Cullen,  M.  D.  8vo.  6s.  6cL 
Robinsons, 

The  Hospital  PupiTs  Guide  through  London,  in  a 
series  of  letters,  from  a  Pupil  of  St.  Thomas’s  hospital  to 
his  friend  in  the  country.  8vo.  pages  75,  West  and  Co.  2s. 

.  The  Hospital  Pupil,  or  an  essay  intended  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surjrerv,  in  four  letters,  by 
James  Parkinson,  12mo.  pages  159,  5s.  6d.  Murray. 

The  medical  and  surgical.  Pharmacopeia,  for  the  use 
of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  &c.  by  Richard  Reece,  of  Chep¬ 
stow,  pages  88,  Is.  6d.  West  and  Co. 

The  Physicians  portable  Library,  or  compendium  of 
the  modern  practice  of  physic,  in  which  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  treatments  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to 
the  human  body  are  clearly  and  fully  delivered,  together 
with  the  virtues,  doses,  and  proper  exhibition  of  all  the 
medicinal  simples  and  compositions,  directed  in  the  last 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeias ;  to  which  is  added, 
tables  of  the  new  names  adopted  by  each  college,  and  of 
their  references  to  those  formerly  in  use:  by  Erabazon 
Smith,  M.  D.  8vo.  pages  256.  5s.  Mathews. 

The  Institutions  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  delivered 
in  a  course  of  lectures,  by  J.  R.  B.  de  Kanefeild;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin  by  W,  C.  Brown  ;  in  five  volumes, 
vol.  1,  pages  529,  8s.  Mudie,  Edinburgh,  Robinsons. 
London. 

Comparative  View  of  the  theories  and  practice  of  Drs. 
Cullen,  Brown,  and  Darvven,  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
and  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  by  H.  X.  Bacta,  M.  D,  8vo. 
pages  55,  Is.  6d.  Johnson. 

A  Treatise  on  febrile  Diseases,  including  intermitting, 
remitting,  and  continued  fevers,  eruptive  fevers,  inflam¬ 
mations,  haemorrhages,  and  the  profiuvia  ;  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  present  at  one  view,  whatever,  in  the 
present  state  of  medicine,  is  requisite  for  the  physician,  to 

know. 
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know,  respecting  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of  that 
disease;  by  A.  P.  Wilson,  M.  D.  vol.  ii.  pages  568,  10$, 
Cadell  and  Davies. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Oxygen  and  vital 
Air,  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  to  which  are  added  a  few  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  vegetation  of  plants;  by  Dr.  Hill,  part  I. 
4to.  p.  58,  is.  6d.  Rivington. 

An  Essay  on  Phlegmatia  Bolens ,  including  an  account 
of  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of  peritonitis ,  puerpe - 
rails  et  conjunctiva,  &c.  &c.  by  John  Hull,  M.  D.  8vo. 
pages  365,  6s.  6d.  BickerstatT. 

Observations  on  the  Nature ,  Cause,  Prevention,  and 
Cure  of  the  Gout  and  Rheumatism ;  to  which  are  annexed 
phenomena  physiologia,  issuing  in  the  cure  of  those  dis¬ 
eases  ;  by  W.  P.  Whyte,  of  Stourbridge,  12mo.  pages 
125,  2s.  6d.  Rivington. 

Considerations  on  pulmonary  Consumption,  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  M.  D.  8vo.  pages  120,  3s.  Robinsons. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  by  T.  Gar¬ 
nett,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Che¬ 
mistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  second  edition,  1 2mo,  115 
pages,  Cadell  and  Davies,  46'. — •  A  popular  View  of  the 
Brunonian  theory  of  Medicine,  with  its  application  to  the 
phenomena  of  health  and  disease. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History ,  Nature,  Causes,  and 
different  modes  of  treatment,  hitherto  pursued  in  the  cure 
of  scrofula,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  cancer  ;  second 
edition;  by  W.  Nisbet,  8vo,  pages 275,  5s.  Johnson. 

The  Edinburgh  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery , 
preceeded  by  an  abstract  of  the  theory  of  medicine,  and 
the  nosology  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  including  upwards  of  500 
authentic  formula*,  from  the  books  of  St.  Bartholomews 
and  other  hospitals  in  London,  and  from  the  lectures,  &c. 
of  the  most  eminent  public  teachers;  with  plates  of  the 
instruments  used  in  surgery,  8vo,  pages  872,  145.  Kear- 
slcy. 

Medical  Jurisprudence ,  on  madness,  by  John  Johnson  ? 
M.  D.  8 vo,  pages  48,  2s.  Johnson. 

The  clinical  Guide,  or  a  concise  view  of  the  leading 
facts  on  the  history,  nature,  and  treatment  of  the  various 
diseases,  which  form  the  subject  of  midwifery,  and  at¬ 
tend  the  pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerperal  states,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  memorandum-book  for  practitioners  ;  by  W. 
Nisbet,  M.  D.  part  III,  12mo,  pages  348,  Johnson 


An  Essay  to  elucidate  the  nature,  origin,  and  con¬ 
nection  of  scrofula,  and  glandular  consumptions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  brief  history  of  the  effect  of  I  Ik  ley  Spa ;  with 
observations  on  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Digitalis, 
and  strictures  on  the  opinions  ot  Dr.  Lettsom,  relative  to 
the  virtues  of  that  plant  j  by  G,  Mossman,  M.  IX  8vo5 
pages  103.  Johnson,  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Oxygen,  or  vital 
air,  in  the  cure  of  diseases  ;  to  which  is  added  a  few  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  vegetation  of  plants  ;  by  D.  Hill,  parti. 
4to,  pages  5S,  Is.  6X  Riving  tons. —  Mr,  H.  is  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  us.e  of  oxygen,  and  gives  many  cases  in 
w  hich  he  says  he  has  administered  it  with  success. 

The  most  cogent  reasons ,  why  astringent  injections , 
caustic  bougies,  and  violent  salivation,  should  be  ba¬ 
nished  for  ever  from  practice  ;  w  ith  the  mildest  methods 
of  safely  treating  every  species  of  venereal  infection, 
&c.  by  Wo  Rowley,  M.  D.  Svo,  pages  175,  4s.  Murray 
and  Co, 

Plain  and  useful  Instructions  for  the  Relief  and  Cure 
of  Ruptures,  by  X  Edy,  12mo,  pages  40,  2s.  6d,  Sy- 
jnonds.—  The  author  makes  trusses,  and  here  gives  his 
directions  for  applying  them.  Had  he  said  less  of  himself 
and  others  who  cure  ruptures,  his  work  would  have  de¬ 
served  more  attention. 

A  cursory  view  of  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers ,  more 
especially  those  of  the  scrofulous,  phagedamic,  and  can¬ 
cerous  description,  with  an  appendix  on  BavntumV  new 
mode  of  treating  ulcers  of  the  legs ;  by  R.  Nayler,  sur¬ 
geon,  Svo,  pages  180,  Zs.  6d.  Kearsley. 

A  Treatise  on  Opthalmy,  and  the  diseases  which  are 
induced  by  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with  new  methods 
of  cure  ;  by  E.  M.  Noble,  surgeon,  8vo,  pages  144,  3s. 
Robinsons. — •  This  is  only  a  first  part  \  the  method  of 
cure  is  to  form  a  second. 

A  second  Essay  on  Burns,  in  wTich  an  attempt  is  made 
to  refute  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Earle  and  Sir  W,  Farquhar, 
lately  advanced,  on  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ice  to  such  accidents  ;  with  cases  and  communica¬ 
tions,  confirming  the  principles  and  practice  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  a  former  essay ;  by  Edward  Kentish,  Svo,  pages 
117,  3s.  Mawman.— -  The  first  essay  was  published  in 
1797, 
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Observations  on  the  Diseases  which  prevailed  on  board 
a  part  of  his  Majesty’s  squadron  on  the  Leeward  Island 
station,  1794  to  1796,  by  L.  Gillespie,  surgeon  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Martinique,  8vo,  5s. 

In  anatomy  we  find,  Views  of  the  Bones ,  muscles, 
viscera,  and  organs  of  the  senses,  copied  from  the  most 
celebrated  authors,  together  with  several  additions  from 
nature  ;  the  whole  consisting  of  twenty-three  folio  tables, 
with  explanations;  by  Andrew  Fyfe.  Edinburgh,  ll.  Is. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  human  body, 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tables, 
containing  near  seven  hundred  figures,  copied  from  the 
most  celebrated  authors,  and  from  nature,  by  Andrew 
Fyfe,  Edinburgh.  3  vol.  4to.  with  a  large  whole  length 
figure  of  the  absorbents,  5/.  5s.  Longman  and  Rees. 

A  Compendium  of  Anatomy  of  the  human  body,  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  the  use  of  students  ;  by  Andrew 
Fyfe.  Edinburgh.  2  vol,  12 s.  18mo.  10s.  6d. 

New  Inventions  and  new  Directions ,  productive  of 
happiness  to  the  ruptured,  with  some  military  and  pa¬ 
rochial  considerations  on  ruptures  ;  by  a  private  Gentle¬ 
man.  8vo.  pages  31,  Is.  6d.  Hurst, —  This  gentleman 
having  been  long  afflicted  with  a  rupture,  invented  a 
truss,  which  he  finds  very  useful,  and  recommends  it  to 
others. 

In  midwifery,  Observations  on  Mr.  Simmons's  De¬ 
tection,  &c.  part  I.  and  II.  by  John  Hull,  M.  B.  The  two 
parts  9i\  with  a  defence  of  the  Cesarian  operation,  de¬ 
rived  from  authorities,  &c.  and  a  description  of  the  female 
pelvis,  an  examination  of  Dr.  Osborne’s  opinions  re* 
fating  to  embryulcia,  and  an  account  of  the  method  of 
delivery  by  embryotomy.  Bickerstaff. 

The  continuations  of  works  are,  Annals  of  Medicine 
for  the  year  1799  ;  exhibiting  a  concise  view  of  the  latest 
and  most  important  discoveries  in  medicine  and  medical 
philosophy  ;  by  Andrew  Duncan,  sen.  and  Andrew  Dun^ 
can,  jun,  vol.  iv.  8vo,  8s.  Robinson,-^-  The  original  es¬ 
says  in  this  volume  are  more  numerous  than  usual,  but  not 
highly  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  on  that  valuable 
discovery,  the  vaccine  inoculation,  and  we  observe  among 
the  contributors  the  respectable  names  of  G.  Pearson, 
Jenner,  Hossaek,  and  many  country  practitioners. 

Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  me* 
dual  and  chirurgical  Knowledge ,  illustrated  with  copper 

*  plates, 
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plates,  voL  ii.  8vo.  pages  378,  Is.  6d .  Johnson.- — >  The 
first  volume  of  this  work  was  published  in  1793;  in  the 
second  volume  are  seventy-nine  papers,  and  among  the 
contributors  we  find  the  respectable  names  of  Blane,  Bail- 
lie,  Clarke,  Home,  Fordyce,  <kc. 

The  London  Medical  Review  and  magazine,  by  a"- 
society  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  containing  a  critical 
analysis  of  recent  publications,  in  various  languages,  on 
the  different  branches  of  physic,  surgery,  and  medical 
philosophy  ;  with  numerous  articles  of  original  corres¬ 
pondence  and  literary  news  ;  intended  to  exhibit  the  pro¬ 
gressive  improvements,  discoveries,  innovations,  and  re¬ 
markable  occurrences,  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
profession,  both  foreign  and  domestic ;  occasionally  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings.  Yoh  v.  8.?.  boards,  Symonds,  con¬ 
tinued  monthly,  price  2s.  each  number. 

Medical  Facts  and  Observations ,  vol.  viii.  8vo,  pages 
244,  Callow,  4.?.  6d. 

The  medical  and  physical  Journal ,  containing,  the 
original  correspondence  of  eminent  practitioners,  and 
the  earliest  information  on  subjects  of  medicine,  surgery, 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany,  and  natural  history ;  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Bradly,  Dr.  Batty,  and  Dr.  Noehden,  8vo, 
voL  iv,  Phillips,  continued  in  monthly  numbers,  2*?.  each. 

New  Editions  of  medical  Works. 

Anatomist' $  Fade  Mecum ,  second  edition,  3s. 

Bell  on  the  Cure  of  f Founds,  second  edition,  2  vols. 
$vo,  Cadell. 

Eliot's  medical  Pocket-Book ,  fifth  edition,  Johnson. 

Wdlictis  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  third  edi¬ 
tion,  8 co,  Longman. 

Wards  chirurgical  Observations ,  second  edition,  8vo, 
Mawma  u 

Mu  dean  on  the  Plague,  second  edition,  pages  49,  2s. 
Murray. 

Chisholm  on  the  Fever  of  Rulam ,  2  vokc  Svo,  16s. 
Mawmam 
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MISCELLANEOUS,,. 

With  the  greatest  attention  we  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  several  of  the  publications  of  this  year  under  any  of 
the  "preceding  or  following  heads  ;  these  we  have  classed 
together  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous,  which  we  now 
present  to  our  readers,  without  order  or  arrangement. 

The  miscellaneous  works  of  Hugh  Boyd,  the  author  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  with  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  ;  by  Lawrence  Dundas  Campbell,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Cadell  and  Davies.—  Prefixed  to  these  works  is  a  long  life 
of  the  author,  by  his  friend  Captain  L.  I).  Campbell,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Boyd  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  much  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius.  We  are 
compelled  to  confess,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  his 
proofs  to  our  satisfaction.  Mr.  Boyd  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
man  of  genius,  as  the  works  now  published  evince  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  there  is  in  them  any  internal  evidence  in 
support  of  Mr.  B’s  claim.  The  first  volume  contains,  be^ 
sides  the  life,  the  preface  to  the  Freeholder,  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  published  at  Belfast  in  1776,  and  these  letters  ;  De- 
mocrates,  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in 
1779  ;  the  Whig,  published  in  the  London  Courant  the 
same  year  ;  two  speeches  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham.* 
with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Mr.  B.  The  second  volume 
consists  chiefly  of  an  account  of  an  embassy  from  Ma¬ 
dras  to  Candy,  with  a  preface,  and  documents  con¬ 
cerning  that  embassy  ;  the  Work  concludes  with  the  Indian 
Observer,  papers  periodically  published  by  My  B,  in  the 
Madras  news-papers. 

We  notice  with  pleasure,  an  edition  of  The  critical 
and  miscellaneous  Prose  Works  of  John  Pry  den  ?  now  first 
collected,  with  notes  and  illustrations  ;  an  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  author,  grounded  on  original  and 
authentic  documents,  and  a  collection  of  his  letters,  the 
greatest  part  never  before  published  \  by  Edmund  Malone, 
Esq.  in  3  vols.  8vo.  2l.  2s.  Cadell  and  Davies. — -  The  work 
really  consists  of  four  volumes,  but  the  first  and  second 
are  called  only  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
file  alone.  The  second  part  contains  the  letters ;  then 
the  essays,  dedications,  and  prefaces  of  Dryden  follow,, 
L  not,  we  believe,  the  first  edition  of  Dryden’s 
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works,*  but  Mr.  Malone  has  collected  several  unpublished 
letters  of  that  author* 

A  new  Picture  of  Paris ,  by  M.  Mercier,  translated 
from  the  French,  2  vols.  8vo.  14s.  Symonds.-—  Mercier 
is  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  a  Picture  of 
Paris,  under  the  old  government ;  he  now  attempts  to 
give  us  a  view  of  that  celebrated  capital  as  it  now  stands. 

From  France  we  have  likewise  Memoirs  relative  to 
Egypt,  written  in  that  country  during  the  campaigns  of 
General  Buonaparte,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  by  the 
learned  and  scientific  men  who  accompanied  the  French 
expedition,  translated  from  the  French,  8vo.  8s .  6d.  bds* 
Phillips. —  This  work  contains  some  few  good  papers,  but 
has  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  the  public. 
The  principal  are,  on  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  byAn« 
dreossy  ;  on  Pompey’s  column  ;  on  the  optical  phenomenon 
called  mirage ;  on.  the  Arabian  horses  of  the  desert;  of 
the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt ;  on  the  dying  cotton  and  flax 
with  carthemums  ;  on  the  lake  Menzaleh ;  on  the  valley  of 
the  Natron  lake  ;  on  the  Coptic  monasteries  :  on  correct¬ 
ing  the  defects  of  steel  and  cast-iron  \  on  the  Oases ;  on 
the  use  of  oil  in  the  plague  ;  on  the  slime  of  the  Nile. 

Two  publications  on  charitable  establishments  have 
appeared : 

1.  An  Account  of  two  Charity  Schools  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  girls,  and  of  a  female  friendly  society  in  York, 
interspersed  with  reflections  on  charity  schools  and  friend¬ 
ly  societies  in  general ;  by  Oath.  Cappe,  8vo.  3 s,  John¬ 
son* 

2.  Account  of  two  excellent  Institutions ,  the  spinning 
and  grey-poat  schools  in  York. 

The  two  following  are  rather  re-publications,  viz, 
Lcttres  Choisis  de  Mesdames  Sevigne  &  de  Main  tenon,  avec 
une  preface  &  des  notes,  par  Laverac,  3 s*  6d .  sewed® 
Dulau  and  Co. 

S celt  a  di  Letter  e  familiar  i  dellc  Autori  pm  celebri ,  &c. 
or  a  collection  of  familiar  letters  by  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  Italian  language  ; 
with  accents  to  mark  the  pronunciation  of  all  doubtful 
words;  by  Leonard  Nardini,  12mo.  264  pages,  3s, 
Dulau. 

The  Costume  of  China ,  illustrated  by  sixty  engravings, 
with  explanations  in  French  and  English ;  by  G.  H.' 
Maron,  major  of  the  late  102d  regiment,  royal  4to.  6/.  6 s, 
bds.  Miller, 
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Picture  of  Palermo,  by  Dr.  Hagai;  translated  from 
the  German  by  Mrs  Mary  Robinson.  12mo.  35.  6cL 
Philips. 

Leitres  cVun  Voyageur  a  V Abbe  Barruel ,  pour  servir 
de  suite  a  ses  memoires.  8vo.  4s.  sewed.  Dulau  and  to. 

Irish  Pursuits  of  Literature  in  A.  D.  1798-1799,  con- 
fisting  of  1,  translation;  2,  second  thoughts;  3,  rival 
translation;  4,  monstrous  republic ;  5,  index.  8vo.  7 s.  6d* 
boards.  Dublin  printed. —  This  work  is  said  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Hales  of  Ireland. 

A  Laconic  Epistle  to  the  Duke  of  York ,  containing 
some  cursory  remarks  on  the  late  expedition ;  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer/  8 vo.  21  pages,  15.  Egertoo. —  A  Compli¬ 
mentary  defence  of  the  Duke’s  conduct  in  Holland. 

The  Naval  Guardian ,  by  Charles  Fletcher,  M.  D. 
2  volumes,  Svo.  95.  Chapman. —  A  collection  ot  miscel¬ 
laneous  papers,  designed  to  amuse  officers  ot  the  navy 
when  at  sea. 

The  New  Asiatic  Register,  S  vo.  35.  Black. 

Letters  from  his  Excellency  General  Washington , 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  M.  P. ,  on  agricultural  and  other  interesting 
topics;  engraved  from  the  original  letters,  so  as  to  be  an 
«xact  fac  simile  of  the  hand  writing  of  that  celebrated 
character.  4to.  51  pages,  1/.  1 5.  bound.  Nicol. 

Strictures  upon  the  political  Parties  of  the  City  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Sec.  by  a  Friend  to  the  Public.  8vo.  15.  Ogle. 

Refections  on  the  relative  Situations  of  Master  and 
Servant ,  historically  and  politically  considered ;  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  servants;  the  employment  of  foreigners;  and 
the  general  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  want  of? 
proper  regulations.  8 vo.  52  pages,  15.  6d.  Miller. 

A  Gift  for  the  ensuing  Century ,  and  how  to  end  this 
pleasantly.  Let  the  high  sounding  trumpet  proclaim 
jubilee,  jubilee,  throughout  all  the  land,  and  let  this  bo 
tiie  great  atonement  year.  With  some  serious  thoughts 
on  tiie  approaching  nuptials  between  John  England  and 
Miss  Joney  Ireland.  To  those  whom  it  may  concern,  with 
thanks  for  the  Blank ;  by  Thomas  Edgar  Richards,  Svo. 
48  pages. 

Method  cf  making  Abridgments,  or  easy  and  certain 
rules  for  analysing  authors;  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
first  containing  preliminary  explanations }  and  the  rules  for 
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making  abridgments.  The  second,  the  application  of  these 
rules  to  various  selections  from  the  best  authors  ;  by  the 
Abbe  Gaultier.  Part  IL  96  pages,  4to  I  Os.  6d.  Brenmer* 

Essays  selected  from  Montaign ,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  author.  12mo»  4s.  Cadelh 

The  Persian  Diary ,  or  Reflection’s  oriental  gift  of 
daily  council ;  by  W.  Robson,  of  Castlecary*  12mo.  2s* 
Walker.—  Reflections  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Persian. 

Etymologicum  Magnum ,  or  universal  etymological 
Dictionary,  on  a  new  plan,  with  illustrations  drawn  from 
various  languages,  English,  Gothic,  Saxon,  German, 
Danish,  &c.  &c.,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Galic,  Irish,  Welsh,  Bretagne,  &c.,  the  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonic  and  the  Eastern  languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Sanscrit,  Gipsey,  Coptic,  &c.  &c.  part  the  first; 
by  Walter  Whither.  Cambridge  printed.  Robertson,  4to* 
sewed,  ll.  is.—  This  is  only  an  introduction  to  a  much 
larger  work  on  etymology. 

A  View  of  the  Commerce  of  Greece,  by  F.  Beaujour, 
Esq.  consul  in  Greece,  translated  from  the  French.  8vo* 
9s.  boards.  Walker.—  As  this  account  is  given  by  a 
person  long  resident  in  that  country,  we  may  presume 
it  is  correct. 

A  Memorial  read  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts ,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  December  18th, 
1799,  and  a  speech  delivered  before  the  same  Society, 
January  29th,  1800,  by  Edmund  Cartwright,  M.  A.  with 
an  appendix. — •  Mr.  C.,  when  a  candidate  for  the  secre¬ 
taryship  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  called  on,  as  well 
as  other  candidates,  to  present  a  memorial ;  on  his  resigna¬ 
tion  he  made  a  speech ;  both  which  are  now  laid  before 
the  public,  and  prove  the  author  to  have  been  well  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  office  to  which  he  had  aspired. 

Physiog nominal  Tracts,  preceded  by  a  physiognomi¬ 
cal  journal,  translated  from  the  German  of  I.  C.  A.  Mus- 
cus,  by  Ann  Plumtree;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  author,  by  his  pupil 
Kotzebue.  3  volumes,  12mo.  Longman. — •  A  satirical 
performance  to  ridicule  the  science  of  physiognomy. 

Sentimental  and  humorous  Essays,  conducive  to  eco¬ 
nomy  and  happiness,  originally  published  in  America, 
and  written  by  Noah  Webster.  Is.  West  and  Co. 
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Tates ,  Anecdotes ,  awrf  Letters ,  translated  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian,  by  Jonathan  JScott.  8vo.  6s.  6d* 
Cadell  and  Davies.—  This  is  an  entertaining  miscellany. 
The  first  part,  from  the  Arabic,  contains  several  tales 
from  a  valuable  fragment  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  lately 
procured  from  Bengal.  The  second  comprises  anecdotes 
and  jests  from  Persian  manuscripts. 

Some  Account  of  the  Proceeding's  that  took  place  on  the 
landing  of  the  French  near  Fishgarci,  on  the  22 d  February 
1797,  and  of  an  inquiry  afterwards  made  on  Lieut.  Col. 
K n ax’s  conduct;,  by  Thomas  Knox.  8vo.  2 s.  Debrett.— 
Mr.  Knox  hearing  that  some  reflections  were  thrown  on 
his  conduct  in  this  affair,  demanded  a  court  martial ;  but 
this  was  refused,  and  the  resignation  of  his  commission 
called  for. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1799,  consisting 
of  impartial  selections,  &c.  &c..  &c.  5s.  Ridgway.  — 

Selections  from  thd  news-papers  on  various  subjects. 

Letters  on  the  frisk  Nation,,  written  during  a  visit  to 
that  kingdom  in  the  hutumn  of  the  year  1799  ;  by  George 
Cooper,  Esq.  of  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
2s,  Edmonds. 

The  three  Magazines  which  have  long  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  public,  still  continue  to  have  a  rapid  sale. 
The  Gentleman7 s  Magazine  has  now  existed  seventy  years ; 
the  European  Magazine  twenty;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  Monthly  Magazine  has  now  reached  its  eleventh 
volume. 

BiblbthCqi te  j Portative  des  Eerivains  Eranfois ,  on 
choix  des  meiileurs  morceaux  extraits  de  leur  ouvrage 
par  M.  Moesert  et  1’Abbe  D-e  Lisle,  4  volumes,  8vo.  1/.  4s, 
sewed.  Dulau  and  Co. ;  who  have  also  published  an 
abridgment  of  the  same.  12mo.  5s.  6d , 

rl  o  conclude  this  list  vTe  must  add  Observations  on  the 
Claims  of  the  Carriers .  Is.  West  and  Co. —  Old  Joe 
Milter  with  new  jests,  is.  West  and  Co.—  Gruduatorum 
Cantab.  Catul.  ab  anno  1657,  ad  annum  1800,  4to»  8s, 
Lunh. 

a  ,  ...... 

Re  PUBLICATIONS. 

llawkeswortJi s  Translation  of  Telemachus ,  with  cuts. 
2  volumes,  8vo.  1 2s.  Yernor  and  Hood. 

Manrmes  de  la  Pochefoucault,  8vo.  on  vellum  paper, 
Is.  bds.  Dulau  and  Co. 
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Walpoluma.  2 ’volumes,  2d  edition.  Philips. 
Moseley's  Treatise  on  Sugar,  2d  edition ,  8vo.  21  £ 
pages,  6s.  6 cl.  Robinsons. 

Pieces  c homes  dt  Bcrquin .  3d  edition,  ?jS*  6d.  boards. 
Robinsons. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy i  ninth'  edition,  2  vols* 
ivo,  1/.  4^.  Vernor  and  Hood. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  year  has  produced  a  number  of  excellent  works 
Ift  this  science ;  some  introductory,  as  Natural  History 
for  the  use  of  schools ;  founded  on  the  Linnean  arrangement 
of  animals,  with  popular  descriptions  in  the  maimer  of 
Goldsmith  andRuffon;  with  45  plates,  representing  150 
of  the  most  curious  objects  ;  by  William  Mavor,  L.  L.  D. 
.12 mo.  4s.  6d,  bound.  Philips.—  A  work  which  promises 
to  be  of  use  to  young  persons,  whose  turn  of  mind  leads 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  It  is  neatly  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemens  botanical  Pocket-book ,  by  Wl, 
Mavor.  12mo.  3 s.  Verrior.—  Tills  book  is  adapted  to 
Withering’s  arrangement  of  British  plants,  and  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  indigenous  botany. 

Elements  of  Botany ,  illustrated  by  sixteen  engravings; 
by  John  Hull,  M.  D.  member  of  the  corporation  of  sur¬ 
geons,  &c.  2  volumes,  small  8vo.  18s.  Bickerstaff. —  Dr. 
Hull  has  introduced  all  the  improvements  made  in  botany, 
and  has  rejected  the  innovations  of  Dr.  Thunberg. 

The  Linnean  Society  have  this  year  published  their 
fifth  volume  of,  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society, large 
4to.  206  pages,  13  plates,  17.  Da  boards.  Bold  at  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  room,  Panton  Square.  White.—  The  articles  in 
this  volume  are  thirty-one.  As,  descriptions  of  minute 
shells  and  marine  animals ;  On  the  economical  use  of  the 
ranunculus  aquatilis ;  On  preserving  specimens  of  plants; 
On  ascarides;  On  the  Orcheston  long  grass;  A  new 
species  of  micteria;  A  supplement  to  the  plantae  ehora- 
censes ;  Continuation  of  the  history  of  tipula  tritici ;  On- 
fungi  ;  Calendarium  plantarum  marinarum  ;  Account  of 
the  Onchidium;  On  the  technical  terms  of  botany;  Account 
of  a  cavern  in  Mendip-hills ;  On  the  nature  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  marine  plants;  Descriptions  of  Sowerbea  juncea; 
Of  conferva  umbilicata  ;  Of  the  mus  bursarius  and  ty 
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bularia  magnifica;  Of  the  vespertulio  plicatus ;  and  of 
fructifications  of  lycopedium  denticulatum ;  On  the  Bri- 
tish  species  of  mentha;  Plants  of  the  family  of  amantia  ; 
Account  of  the  fhistra  arenosa  ;  Vhnetv  of  tlie  fag  11  $ 
sylvatica ;  Catalogue  of  plants  found  in  a  tour  in  the  west¬ 
ern  countries;  A  new  arrangement  of  the  crenus  narcissus; 
On  insects  that  prey  on  timber;  Extracts  from  the  minute 
book  of  the  society;  And  a  catalouge  of  the  library. 
The  contents  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  papers  are  given 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 

Flora  Britannica,  auctore  Jacobo  Edvardo  Smithy 
M.  D.  8vo.  2  volumes,  166*.  boards.  White.—  Dr. 
Smith  has  been  employed  some  years  on  this  work,  and 
has  now  published  only  two  volumes.  The  remainder  i§ 
to  be  comprised  in  two  more,  wihch  are  promised  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  second  volume  extends  to  the  class 
sungenesia.  The  only  alteration  which  Dr.  Smith  lias 
ventured  to  make  in  the  Linnean  classification,  consists  in 
removing  from  the  class  polygamia,  those  plants  of  which 
the  flowers,  though  differing  in  the  several  organs,  agree 
in  structure ;  and  he  has  abolished  the  order  syngenesia. 
monogamia. 

General  Zoology ,  or  systematic  natural  history;  by 
George  Shaw,  M.D.  with  plates  from  the  first  authorities, 
engraved  principally  by  Mr.  Heath,  vol.  1 .  in  two  parts, 
8  vo.  large  paper,  3/.  3s.  small  paper  1 1.  16s,  bds.  Rears- 
ley.--—  Dr.  Shaw,  whose  abilities  as  a  natural  historian  are 
so  well  known  and  so  justly  valued,  informs  us,  in  an 
advertisement,  that  this  work  will  comprise  the  whole  of 
what  is  called  zoology,  or  the  history  of  the  animal  world, 
as  quadrupeds,  birds,  amphibia,  fishes,  insects,  worms, 
testaceous  animals,  zoophites,  &e.,  and  that  the  number 
of  volumes  will  probably  amount  to  twelve.  The  Linnean 
arrangement  will  be  pursued  with  little  variation.  The 
plates  are  executed  with  peculiar  neatness  and  accuracy  ; 
several  of  the  subjects  are  new,  from  original  drawings 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  from  specimens 
in  theLeverean  Museum.  The  work  is  written  in  a  style 
equally  distant  from  the  brevity  of  Linnaeus  or  the  prolixity 
of  Buff  on. 

Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel ,  selected  from 
drawings  and  descriptions  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  by  William  Rox¬ 
burgh,  M,  D.  1st,  Fasciculus  of  vol.  2,  price  .1  /.  Is. 
plain.  3/,  10*.  coloured.  Large  folio.— A  most  superb 
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and  beautiful  publication  under  the  patronage  of  the 
India  Company. 

Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles ,  with  minera.logical 
observations  made  in  a  tour  through  different  parts  of 
the  main-land  of  Scotland,  and  dissertations  upon  peat 
and  kelp  ;  by  Robert  Jameson.  4to.  1/.  1  kv.  6d.  boards. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Year ,  being  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Aikin’s  Calendar  of  Nature,  by  Arthur 
Aikin.  12mo.  36’.  bound.  Johnson. 


NOVELS  and  ROMANCES. 

We  cannot  but  lament  that  we  are  under  the. 
necessity  of  devoting  so  much  of  our  work  to  a  list 
of  these  publications,  which,  although  there  are  some 
few  of  merit  published,  yet  the  generality  of  them  ars 
a  disgrace  to  the  age.  As  literary  productions  however 
we  have  no  right  wholly  to  omit  them. 

Fitzmaurice ,  by  W.  F.  Williams,  2  vols,  12ino,  56. 
Harding. 

St.  Godwin,  a  tale  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  Century  ;  by  Count  Reginald  St.  Leon.  12mo. 
36.  Wright.  This  is  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  Mr.  God- 
win’s  novel,  called  St.  Leon . 

Douglas ,  or  the  Highlander,  a  novel  ;  4  vols.  1 2mo, 
by  Robert  Bisset,  L.  L.  D.  Chappel.  126. 

Mystery ,  by  Francis  Latham,  2  volumes,  Svo.  Ss. 
Svmonds. 

j 

Henry  of  Northumberland ,  or,  the  hermit’s  cell,  a 
tale  of  the  fifteenth  century.  3  volumes  106.  Qd.  sewed. 
-Lane.- 

Co n slant ia  Nev dig,  or,  the W est-Indian ,  in  3  volumes; 
by  HelenaWells.  Svo.  166.  Cadell  and  Davies. —  A  novel 
of  more  merit  than  the  general  run. 

The  Picture  of  the  Age,  in  2  volumes,  12mo.  7 6. 
Symonds. —  The  author  seems  to  have  taken  his  plan 
from  Rousseau’s  Eloise. 

Mordaunt ;  or,  sketches  of  life,  characters  and  man¬ 
ners  in  various  countries.  3  volumes,  Svo.  1/.  16.  Robinsons- 
A  novel  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Zeluco  and  Edward 
(Dr.  Moore)  excites  more  attention  than  the  common  run 
of  such  publications.  The  doctor  introduces  his  hero 
giving  an  account  of  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  and 

affords 
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affords  him  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  characters. and 
manners  of  the  countries  he  passes  through.  Germany* 
France,  Spain ,  and  Portugal,  are  all  noticed,  and  many 
well-drawn  characters  are  pourtrayed; 

Castle  Ravkrent,  an  Hibernian  tale,  taken  from  facts, 
and  from  the  manners  of  Irish  squires  before  the  year 
1782.  8vo.  4 Si  boards,  Johnson.- —  Universally  allowed 
to  be  too  correct  a  copy  of  the  present  state  of  the 
farmers  of  Ireland.  The  author  is  said  to  be  Miss  Edge- 
worth* 

The  Neighbourhood,  a  tale,  in  2  vols.  I2i.no.  Is.  6d, 
Black  and  Co,  — *  This  novel  introduces  some  original 
characters  and  the  style  is  in  imitation  of  Fielding’s* 

The  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  good  Intent ,  in  Jacobini¬ 
cal  times.  12mo.  ?js.  6t/.—  An  imitation  of  Bunyan’s  PIE 
grim’s  Progress. 

Memoirs  of  Modern  Philosophers ,  3  vol.  8vo.  1 5s, 
boards*  Robinsons. —  We  disapprove  of  every  attempt 
to  turn  philosophy  into  ridicule,  and  therefore  wish  this 
work  had  another  title, 
some  humour. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude ,  a  popular  story,  writtei* 
originally  in  German,  translated  into  French,  and  now 
attempted  in  English,  with  the  hope  of  being  useful  to 
the  lower  order  of  society*  8vc.  3s.  Cadelk 

The  Force  of  Prejudice,  a  moral  tale,  2  vol.  1 2mo* 
*ts,  Barfield*—  Written  with  a  laudable  view  to  prevent 
females  who  have  onee  erred  from  the  path  of  chastity 
from  being  excluded  from  society. 

A  short  Story j  interspersed  with  Poetry,  by  a  Young 
Ladv.  12mo.  Is.  Caw  thorn* 

The  School  of  Fashion;  by  Mr*  Thick  n  esse,  2  vols, 
Wo.  Hookham. 

The  natural  Daughter,  with  portraits  of  the  Leaden- 
head  Family,  a  novel;  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  2  vols.  12mo, 
Longman. 

Zimoa ,  the  African,  translated  by  the  Rev*  Weeden 
Butler,  12mo.  115  pages.  Vernor  and  Co* 

The  History  cj  Rinaldo  Rinaldini,  captain  of  a  ban¬ 
ditti,  translated  from  the  German;  by  T.  Flinkly,  Esq; 
3  vols.  12mo.  1 2s.  Longman* 

Memoirs  of  the  Mowtray  Family ,  4  vols.  12mo, 
Ids.  Faulder. 

Ekza;  by  Mrs.  Yeates,  12mo.  2- vols*  Is *  Chappel,  , 

Selina , 
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Selina ,  a  Novel,  bv  a  Lady,  3  vols. 


2Si 

1 2ma,  HR,  6d» 


sewed.  Longman  and  Co. 

Rimualdo,  or  the  Castle  of  Badajos,  a  Romance ;  by 


W.  H.  Ireland,  4  vols.  1 2mo.  4s.  Longman. 

Andrew  Stuart ,  or  the  Northern  Wanderer,  a  Novel*, 
4  vols.  by  M.  C.  Han  way,  12mo.  18s.  Lane. 

The  Force  of  Love ,  a  Novel,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Cervantes,  with  an  engraving,  1 2  mo.  9s, 
Ehnsly. 

Jaqueline  of  Aldenhurg,  or  final  retribution,  a  Ro¬ 
mance,  12mo.  3s.  6d.  sewed.  Chappie, 

The  Miser  and  his  Family  \  by  Mrs.  Parsons,  4  vols. 
1 6s.  sewed.  J.  Wales. 

The  Picture  of  Age ,  2  vols.  12nio.  Is.  Symonds. 

The  Spirit  of  Turreiville,  or  the  mysterious  Resem¬ 
blance,  a  Romance  of  the  twelfth  century,  2  vols.  12mo. 


Hs.  sewed,  Dutton, 

The  Child  of  Hope ,  or  Infidelity  punished,  a  Novel, 
\yy  a  Lady,  3  vols.  12mo.  Ver nor  and  Hood. 

Tales  and  Romances  of  ancient  and  modern  Times; 
by  Joseph  Moser,  Esq;  12mo.  \l.  Law.*—  Mr.  Moser 
is  the  author  of  Turkish  Tales,  The  Hermit  of  Caucasus, 


&c. 

The  Sorrows  of  Werter  of  Goethe,  translated  by 
W,  Render,  D.  D.  12mo.  with  a  frontispiece,  designed 
by  Burney,  half  bound.  Phillips. 

The  Armenian,  or  the  Ghost  Seer,  4  vols.  1 2 m a* 

1 6s.  Symonds. 

Bahar  Danush,  or  the  Garden  of  Knowledge,  an 
Oriental  Romance,  translated  from  the  Persian;  by  Jona* 
than  Scott,  12mo.  2s.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

Elie  Dumesnel ,  par  Marie  de  Comarien  Marquise  de 
Montalembert,  !2mo.  2s .  6d.  Dulau  and  Co. 

The  Daughter  of  Adoption,  a  Tale  of  modern  Times, 
by  J.  Beaufort,  L.  L.  D.  4  vols.  12mo.  166'.  sewed. 
Phillips. —  Of  this  little  work  we  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking,  as  it  is  far  superior  to  the  common  run  of  this 
kind  of  publication.  It  does  great  credit  to  the  author 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  it  tends  to  expose  the  mise-* 
pies  of  the  execrable  slave  trade. 

Tales  of  the  Abbey,  founded  on  historical  facts;  by 
A.  Kendal,  author  of  Derwent  Priory,  3  vols.  12mo. 
HR.  6d.  bcls.  Symonds. 

Ankerwkk  Castle,  a  Novel,  by  Mrs.  Crofts,  4  vols. 
|2mo.  14s,  sewed.  Lane, 

3 far?/ 
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Mary  Jane,  a  Novel,  by  R.  Seckelmore,  2  vols.  12 mo. 
Is.  sewed.  Lane. 

Monkwood  Priory,  by  F.  T.  Thomas,  2  vols.  !2mo. 
Is.  sewed.  Longman. —  To  these  we  might  certainly  add 
more,  but  we  rather  think  our  readers  will  thank  us  fof 
abridging  the  list. 

,  PHILOSOPHY. 

Among  the  books  of  this  class,  those  works  published 
by  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  claim  the  first  notice. 
The  annual  volume  of  the  royal  Society  of  London,  under 
the  title  of  Philosophical  Transaction  for  1800,  contain* 
the  following  articles.  Parti. —  1.  The  Croonian  Lecture 
on  the  Structure  and  Uses  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  of 
the  Ear;  by  Everard  Home,  Esq.  2.  On  the  Method  of 
determining,  from  the  real  Probabilities  of  Life,  the  value 
of  contingent  Reversions,  in  which  three  Lives  are  involved 
in  the  Survivorship;  by  W.  Morgan.  3.  Register  of  the 
Weather  at  London,  for  1798;  by  T.  Barker,  Esq.  4. 
On  the  Power  of  penetrating  into  Space  by  Telescopes ; 
by  W.  Herschel,  L.L.D.  5.  Second  Appendix  to  a 
Problem  in  physical  Astronomy,  inserted  in  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1798  ;  by  J.  Hillens,  B.  I).  6.  Account  of  a  pecu¬ 

liarity  in  the  Arteries  of  slow-moving  Animals;  by  Anthony 
Carlisle,  surgeon.  7.  Outlines  and  Experiments  respect¬ 
ing  Sound  and  Light;  by  Thomas  Young;  M.  D.  8.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  effects  which  take  place  from  the  Mem¬ 
brana  Tympani  of  the  Ear;  by  Astley  Cowper.  9.  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Observations  on  the  Light  which  is  spon¬ 
taneously  emitted  from  various  Bodies;  by  Nathaniel 
Hulme,  M.D.  10.  Experiments  undertaken  with  a  View 
of  decomposing  the  Muriatic  Acid;  by  Edw.  Howard, 
Esq. — •  In  an  Appendix  is  the  meteorological  Journal,  kept 
at  the  Society’s  apartments. —  Part  II.  contains,  12,  On 
double  Images  caused  by  atmospherical  Refraction;  by 
W.  H.  Woollaston,  M.  D.  13.  Investigation  of  the 
Powers  of  the  prismatic  Colours  to  heat  and  illuminate 
Objects;  by  W.  Herschel! .  14.  Experiments  on  the 

Relrangibility  of  the  invisible  Rays  of  the  Sun,  by  the 
same.  15.  Experiments  on  the  solar  and  terrestrial  rays 
that  occasion  Heat;  by  the  same.  16.  Chemical  Experi¬ 
ment  on  Zoophytes;  by  C.  Llatchett,  Esq.  17.  On  Elec¬ 
tricity ,  excited  by  the  mere  Contact  of  conducting  Substan¬ 
ces  ;  by  M.  Volta.  18.  Some  Observations  04  the  head 
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of  the  0 my th o rohyncus'P a radoxus ;  by  E.  Home. —  The 
third  part  was  not  published  until  the  year  1801. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  vol.  7. 
380  pages.  Brenmer. — -  The  papers  in  this  volume  are, 

1 .  On  the  Procession  of  the  Equinoxes ;  by  Dr.  M.  Young. 

2.  General  Demonstrations  of  certain  Theorems;  by  the 
Kev.  3.  Brinsley.  3.  On  the  Velocity  of  Fluids;  by  Dr.  M. 
Young.  4.  A  new  Method  of  resolving  cubic  Equa¬ 
tions ;  by  Thomas  Meredith.  5.  On  the  Force  of  Testi¬ 
mony  in  establishing  Facts  contrary  to  analogy  ;  by 
Dr.  M.  Young.  6.  On  the  primitive  calorific  Rays  ;  by 
the  same.  7.  On  electric  Attraction  and  Repulsion ; 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller.  8.  On  the  Properties  of  the 
Circle  discovered  by  Mr.  Coles  ;  by  Mr.  Brinkley.  9. 
Observations  on  Acids  ;  by  R.  Kir  wan,  Esq.  10.  Essay 
on  human  Liberty;  by  the  same.  11  and  1.5.  State  of 
the  Weather  in  Dublin  ;  by  the  same.  12.  Of  the 
Weather  in  1798  ;  by  H.  Edgeworth,  Esq.  13.  A 
Mathematical  Paper  of  Mr.  Brinkley’s.  14.  An  Account 
pf  the  Weather  in  Londonderry  in  1799  ;  by  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson  ;  and  one  Paper  on  polite  Literature,  viz.  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Greek  Accents  ;  by  A.  Browne,  Esq; — •  In 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Kir  wan’s  last  paper,  he  is  called  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Charlemont. 

Experimental  Enquiries  concerning  the  principles  of 
the  lateral  communication  of  fluids,  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  various  hydraulic  phenomena  ;  by  Citizen 

3.  B.  Venturi.  Translated  from  the  French.  8v o.  26’.  6 A 
Taylor. 

An  Essay  on  the  general  Study  of  experimental 
Philosophy ,  and  the  utility  of  chemistry  introductory  to 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  and  the  con¬ 
nections  of  that  science  with  the  arts  and  other  sciences  ; 
by  A.  T.  Thompson,  surgeon.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Connection  of  Heat , 
electricity,  and  light,  by  Alexander  Anstruther,  Esq.  of 
Madras. 

The  System  of  the  World ,  by  Mr,  Lambert,  transla¬ 
ted  from  the  French,  12mo.  162  pages.  3 s.  6d.  Vernor. 
The  substance  of  this  work  was  published  by  the  author 
in  his  life  time,  under  the  title  of  letters  on  cosmogony. 

Elements  of  Natural  History,  and  the  chemical 
anylysis  of  mineral  waters.  For  the  use  of  the  central 
schools  ;  by  3.  Brissou,  translated  from  the  French,  8vo, 
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4s.  boards.  Walker, —  This  book  contains  outlines  of  na¬ 
tural  history, 

A  Meterdogical  Journal  for  119$.  Kept  by  W. 
Bent,  2s.  28  pages.  Bent,—  This  little  journal^  pub¬ 
lished  annually,  contains  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  air, 
vegetation,  &c,  and  observations  on  the  diseases  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  Mr,  Bent  tells  us  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  year  1799  was  coldness,  the  tempera^ 
ture  being  little  more  than  49  degrees, 

A  Prospectus  of  the  Charter ,  Ordinances,  and  By-laws 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  incorporated 
by  charter,  1800,  with  a  copy  of  the  charter  and  list  of 
subscribers,  4to.  and  8vo.  Cadell  and  Davies, 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  No. 

April  5th,  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies  ;  which  contains  an. 
enumeration  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  proposals 
for  their  future  publications, 

Nicholson' s  Journal  has  reached  its  fourth  volume,  and 
flic  philosophical  Magazine  the  eighth. 


PHILOLOGY, 

Mr.  Chalmers,  who  had  before  given  the  public  an 
apology  for  tiie  believers  in  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts, 
and  a  supplemental  apology,  has  this  year  treated  them 
with  an  Appendix  to  the  supplemental  Apology  for  the  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  suppositious  Shakespeare’s  papers,  being  the 
documents  for  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  Macaulay 
wrote  Junius’s  Letters,  8vo.  147  pages,  3s.  Egerton.— - 
His  efforts  however  have  been  repaid  by  a  severe  casti¬ 
gation  under  the  title  of  Chalmcriana ,  or  a  collection  of 
papers  literary  and  political,  entitled  Letters,  Verses,  &c. 
on  reading  a  late  literary  supplemental  apology,  &c. 
&c.  reprinted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 
Becket.  * 

The  author  of  the  i£  Pursuits  of  Literature,”  has 
also  met  with  a  vigorous  opponent  in  An  examination  of 
the  morals  and  tendency  of  the  pursuits  of  literature.  2  parts, 
by  W.  Burden,  A.  M.  5s.  sewed.  Clark 

Air.  Wharton,  having  taken  offence  at  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  Mr.  Bruce’s  travels,  has  pub¬ 
lished  Observations  on  the  authenticity  of  Bruce's  travels , 
in  reply  to  some  passages  in  Brown’s  travels  through 
Egypt?  Afnca,  and  Syria.  To  which  is  added,  a  com¬ 
parative 
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parative  view  of  life  and  happiness  in  Europe  and  in 
Cafraria,  by  Richard  Wharton,  Esq.  4to.  Cadell  and 
Davies. 

Considerations  on  Milton's  early  Reading ,  and  the 
prima  stamina  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  together  with  extracts 
from  a  poem  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  letter  to  W. 
Falconer,  M.  D.  by  Charles  D mister,  A.  M.  l2mo.  248 
pages,  5s.  Evans. 

The  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  deter¬ 
mined  on  unerring  principles;  by  A.  Mackay,  LL.D* 
Is*  6d. 

Etiologia ;  or  answer  to  the  question.  When  does 
the  19th  century  commence?  Is.  Johnson. 

Critical  Remarks  on  Pizarro;  by  S.  A.  Bardsley, 
M.  D.  Is.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

Some  time  ago,  M.  Alwood  A.  M.  of  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  published  his  Literary  Antiquities  of 
Greece ;  as  developed  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  principles 
for  a  new  analysis  of  the  Greek  tongue.  (4to.  White,  1/, 
%$.)  In  the  review  of  this  work,  in  the  British  Critic, 
some  objections  are  started  against  Mr.  Alwood’ s  theory, 
which  has  induced  him  to  publish 

Remarks  on  some  Observations ,  edited  in  the  British 
Critic,  relative  to  the  <€  Literary  Antiquities  of  Greece 
tending  to  obviate  some  objections  proposed  by  the  Critic, 
and  to  introduce  a  number  of  additional  circumstances 
calculated  to  illustrate  still  further  the  history  of  Ancient 
Greece,  as  well  as  that  of  the  first  post-diluvian  ages. 
4to.  8s.  sewed.  White. 

The  works  of  Dry  den,  published  by  M.  Malone,  who 
has  written  the  Life ;  has  also  produced  some  severe  ob¬ 
servations,  under  the  title  of 

The  Essence  of  Malone ,  or  the  beauties  of  that  fasci¬ 
nating  writer,  extracted  from  his  immortal  work  of  569 
pages,  just  published.  8vo.  142  pages,  3s.  6d.  Two 
editions.  Becket.* —  The  author  of  which  is  said  to  be 
a  well  known  Welch  judge  and  King’s  Counsel. 

Mr.  King,  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  has 
published  a  second  edition  of  Morsels  of  Criticism  ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  some  few  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
upon  philosophical  principles,  and  an  enlarged  view  of 
tilings.  By  Edward  King,  Esq.  To  which  is  now 
added,  by  the  author,  A  second  and  supplemental  Part , 
Vol.  L  U  designed 
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designed  to  shew,  still  more  fully,  the  perfect  consistency 
0f  philosophical  discoveries,  and  of  historical  facts,  with 
the  revealed  word  ol  God.  3  vols,  8vo.  2d  edit.  1 1.  Is. 
White. —  To  accommodate  the  purchasers  of  the  former 
edition,  a  few  copies  have  been  printed  in  4to.  of  the 
second  and  supplementary  Part ,  price  ll.  is ,  in  boards. 

POETRY. 

f  t  t  -  •  •  *  ’  I* 

•«  ••  L  '  ■*  •  *  ■* 

Our  poetical  productions  have,  we  believe,  both  in 
size  and  number,  exceeded  those  of  most  of  the  former 
years.  Of  these  not  having  it  in  out  power  to  make  ex¬ 
tracts,  we  can  give  little  more  than  the  titles. 

Carmen  Secular e,  for  1800,  by  Henry  James  Pye-, 
Esq.  The  object  of  this  poem  is  to  describe  the  progress 
of  British  glory.  Mr.  Pye’s  poetry  needs  not  our  pane¬ 
gyric.  We  sincerely  wish  he  had  employed  his  muse  on 
any  other  subject  than  politics. 

The  Parish  Priest ,  ,a  poem,  4to.  6s.  Faulder — - 
This  work  is  a  translation,  with  some  alterations,  of  a 
Latin  poem,  entitled,  Sacerdos  Paroocialis  Rusticus ;  by 
the  Rev.  John  Burton;  printed  at  Oxford,  1757,  and 
reprinted  in  his  “  Opiisctda  P  1771.  It  is  a  vindication 
of  the  character  of  the  Parish  Priest. 

Poems ,  epistolary,  lyric,  and  elegiac,  in  three  parts; 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  A.M.  Svo.  244  pages,  9s. 
Wright. 

The  Enchanted  Plants,  Fables  in  verse,  inscribed  to 
Misses  Montoiieu,  by  Mrs.  Montolieu,  5s.  Svo.  Evans 
and  Hurst. —  The  idea  of  this  production  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Langhorne’s  fables  of  Flora,  and 
contains  some  good  poetry. 

Leander  and  Hero,  translated  from  the  heroic  epistles 
of  Ovid,  with  other  poems,  12mo.  2s.  6d.  Rivington. 

Britain  preserved,  a  poem  in  seven  books,  12mo.  6s. 
Murray. —  A  professed  panegyric  on  Mr.  Pitt. 

1  he  Farmer'’ s  Boy,  a  rural  poem  in  four  books,  by 
R.  Bloomfield.  8s.  4to.  Vernor  and  Hood. — ■  This  poem 
is  really  the  production  of  one  who  had  been  a  farmer’s 
boy ,  and  who  first  tried  his  poetical  talents  in  the  London 
Magazine.  Mr.  Lofit  has  kindly  edited  this  work  to 
encourage  an  untaught  genius, 

-  '■  Peter 
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Peter  not  Infallible ,  a  poem,  addressed  to  Peter,  ori 
reading  his  Nil  admirari,  a  late  illiberal  attack  on  the 
Bishop  of  London,  together  with  unmanly  abuse  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More.  Also  lines  occasioned  bv  his  ode  to  some 
Robin  Red-Breasts  in  a  Country  Cathedral.  4to.  2s.  Chap¬ 
pie.* —  The  author  says,  I  too  am  a ‘poet.  The  Reviewers 
are  of  a  different  opinion. 

A  Melancholy ,  but  true  Story ,  4to.  Is.  Liverpool 
printed.  Hurst,  London. — -  An  affecting  story,  said  to 
be  written  by  a  young  Lady  of  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  tale  of  a  poor  woman  who  purloined  a  loaf,  was 
detected,  had  it  taken  from  her,  and  perished  of  want. 

The  last  dying  Words  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  by 
Andrew  Merry,  Esq;  8vo.  1  w  6d.  Lee. 

B  ritannid s  Tears ,  a  vision,  by  A.  Peterkin,  4to,  Is* 
Hurst.  The  author  laments  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
to  Holland  and  compliments  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Summer  Eve>  a  poem,  by  John  Bedlake,  A.  M. 
8vo.  4s.  bds.  Murray  and  Co.*—  Mr.  B.  is  master  of 
the  Grammar  school  at  Plymouth.  It  is  a  pleasant  poetical 
description  of  the  decline  of  the  son  in  summer. 

Poetical  Attempts ,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  8vo.  156  pages. 
Id  1  v  in  boards  to  subscribers.  Knight  and  Riphook. — - 
This  book  is  published  only  for  subscribers,  and  the  profits 
are  appropriated  by  the  authoress,  who  is  a  woman  of 
fortune,  to  extricate  a  worthy  clergyman  from  pecuniary 
difficulties.  The  poems  are  sprightly,  and  the  versifica¬ 
tion  easy. 

Pondolfo  Attonito ,  or  Lord  Galloway’s  poetical  lamen¬ 
tation  on  the  removal  of  the  arm  chairs  from  the  pit  in 
the  Opera-  House ;  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  the  Editoiq 
8vo.  Is.  6d.  Beeket. 

The  Pleasures  of  Solitude ,  a  poem,  by  P.  Courtier , 
12rno.  35.  Cawthorn. 

Poems  on  religious  Subjects,  by  J,  A.  Knight,  8 vo, 
Stratton. 

The  Holy  Land ,  a  poem,  by  Francis  Wrung  bain, 
M.  A.  4to.  14  pages,  Is.  6d ,  Mawmarn 

Reflections ,  an  elegy,  occasioned  by  a  visit  to  Cossey ; 
dedicated  to  Sir  W.  jerningham,  Bart,  with  Colin, *  a 
dirge.  4to.  Is.  Wright. 

Ode  to  the  memory  of  William  Cowper,  Esq;  by 
Thomas  Gisburne,  A,  M.  4to.  is.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

U  2  Terse? 
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Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Wharton ,  is.  Rivington. 

The  Works  of  Robert  Burns ;  with  an.  account  of  ms 
life,  and  a  criticism  on  his  writings.  rI  o  which  is  prefixed, 
some  observations  on  the  character  and  condition  ot  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  4  vols.  Svo.  \L  11s.  6d.  boards,  Cadcll 
and  Davies.*—  The  works  of  this  bard  are  a  pleasing 
present  to  the  public.  They  are  edited  by  Dr.  Currie 
of  Liverpool,  wlio  has  written  the  life  and  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay ,  a  new  edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  with  a  glossary.  To  which  are  prefixed, 
the  life  of  the  author  from  authentic  documents,  and  re¬ 
marks  on  his  poems.  2  vols.  Svo.  \l.  1  s.  Cadell  and  Da- 
vies.—  The  editor  has  added  some  poems  never  before 
published. 

The  Annual  Anthology,  1800,  voh  ii.  12mo.  6s.  Long¬ 
man. —  An  agreeable  poetical  miscellany,  written  by 
nearly  the  same  persons  as  the  first  volume. 

Poems  on  various  Occasions ;  with  a  translation  from 
authors  in  various  languages,  bv  the  Rev.  W .  Collier.  2 
vols,  Svo.  1 2s.  Cadell  and  Davies. —  these  poems,  the 
author  informs  us,  were  written  when  in  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  are  published  to  assist  him  under  a  re¬ 
verse. 

*5'/.  Paul  at  Athens,  a  Seaton i an  prize  poem,  by  W. 
Holland,  A.  M.  Is.  4to.  Rivington. 

The  Sovereign,  a  poem,  by  C.  S.  Pybus,  Esq. — Of 
tills  poem  so  much  has  been  said,  that  we  believe  the  au¬ 
thor  will  readily  excuse  us  for  not  making  any  addition. 

The  Mince  Pye ,  an  heroic  epistle,  humbly  addressed 
to  the  Sovereign  Dainty  of  a  British  Feast,  by  Caroline 
Patty-Pasty.  4to.  5s.  sewed.  Kearsley. —  A  lash  at  Mr. 
Pybus. 

Epistles  in  Rhyme  to  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.  M.  P. 
author  of  the  Monk,  &c. ,  with  other  verses,  by  —  Soarne, 
Esq.  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  Is.  Svo.  Limn. 

Beaumaris  Bay ,  a  poem  ;  with  notes  descriptive  and 
explanatory;  particulars  of  the  Druids,  founders  of  some 
of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales,  the  families  descend¬ 
ing  from  them,  and  quotations  from  the  bards.  With 
an  appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Beau¬ 
maris  in  164$,  and  the  taking  of  the  castle.  Svo.  2s.  6cl. 
SaeL— ~  A  poem  apparently  written  to  introduce  the  Welsh 
learning  in  the  notes'. 
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Petrarchal  Sonnets  and  ‘miscellaneous  Poems ,  by  W. 
Diamond  the  younger,  12mo.  5s.  Cadell  and  Davies. — - 
Poems  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 

Contentment ,  or  hints  to  servants  on  the  present 
scarcity.  A  poetical  epistle,  4to.  2s.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

- — Something,  "but  not  much  like  the  vein  of  humour  in 
Swift’s  directions  to  servants. 

Lord  Auckland'' s  Triumph ,  or  the  death  of  crim.  con. 
a  pair  of  prophetic  odes.  To  which  are  added,  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  Hymen  and  an  ode  on  the  passions,  with  a  most 
interesting  postscript,  by  Peter  Pindar,  4to»  2s.  6d.  West 
and  Hughes. 

Poems ,  by  Ann  Bannerman,  8vo.  5s,  Wright.— 
This  volume  consists  of  three  poems ;  the  Genii,  on  an 
Illumination  for  a  Naval  Victory,  and  the  Nun,  which 
have  much  poetical  merit. 

Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar ,  by  the  author  of  the  Baviad, 
4to.  2s,  6d.  Wright. — -  To  this  poem  a  postscript  is  an¬ 
nexed,  containing  an  inuendo  charging  P.  P.  with  a  vice 
too  shocking  to  be  believed.  It  is  pretty  well  known,  that 
this  postscript  was  the  cause  of  an  affray  between  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Baviad  and  Peter  Pindar.  Their  brother  poets 
have  not  missed  so  good  an  opportunity.  Two  or  three 
have  had  their  strokes  at  them.  The  first  of  which  we 
shall  notice  was,  The  Battle  of  the  Bards,  by  ■ — .  Lacking- 
ton.  The  next,  Bardomachia  Poema  Macaroniea  Lati- 
num,  4to.  Is,  Johnson,  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known 
author,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  Epistola 
Macaroniea ,  and  who  has  given  to  the  public  a  translation. 
But  the  most  severe  flogging  the  two  heroes  have  met 
with,  is  by  the  author  of  Peter  and  Esop ,  a  Saint  Giles’ 
Eclogue,  4to.  2s,  6d.  Murray. 

Epistle  from  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  General 
Washington ,  8vo.  32  pages,  2s.  Longman. 

The  Wise  Man  of  the  East,  or  the  apparition  of  Zo¬ 
roaster,  the  son  of  Oromazes,  to  the  theatrical  midwife 
of  Leicester-fields ;  a  satirical  poem,  by  T.  Dutton,  A.  M. 
8vo.  74  pages,  2s.  6d.  Symonds. —  An  attack,  and  not  a 
very  liberal  one,  on  Mrs.  Inchbald. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots ,  an  historical  ballad,  with  other 
poems,  by  a  Lady,  I2mo.  2s.  Qd .  Stockdale. 
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Sir  Hubert ,  an  heroic  ballad,  by  J.  W.  Chandler,  8vo, 
7 s,  6d.  boards.  Kerby. 

Sans  Culotides  ;  by  Cincinnatus  Rigshaw,  Professor  of 
Tbeophilanthropy,  Member  of  the  Corresponding  and  Re¬ 
volutionary  Societies,  Brother  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Knight, 
Philosopher,  and  Citizen  of  the  French  and  Hibernian  Re¬ 
publics,  4to.  127  pages,  5s.  Chappie. 

The  Meteors ,  2  vols.  12mo.  12s.  Black. —  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  on  various  subjects. 

Poerns  on  various  subjects,  by  S.  Pearson,  12mo.  5s, 
Rivlngton. 

A  Poetical  Review  of  Miss  Hannah  Moore’s  Strictures 
on  Female  Education ,  in  a  series  of  epistles ;  by  Sapho 
Search.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Hurst. 

A 7i  Ode  to  the  Victory  of  the  Nile ,  1st  August,  1798, 
4to.  2s.  Cadelt  and  Davies. 

An  Elegy ,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  gardens  of 
Ispahan,  by  Merwaii  Ebn  Abdallah  Malek,  4to.  West 
and  Hughes. 

Persian  Lyrics ,  or  scattered  poems,  from  Diwan-i- 
Hasiz,  with,  paraphrases  in  verse  and  prose,  a  catalogue 
of  the  Gazels,  as  arranged  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  works 
of  Hasiz,  in  the  Chetham  library  at  Manchester,  4to.  15  s, 
boards.  Harding. —  This  work  is  written  by  a  Mr,  Head- 
ley.  '  , 

The  British  Oak ,  a  poem,  4to.  pages  67, —  This  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Haliiday. 

Alfred ,  an  epic  poem,  in  24  books,  by  Joseph  Cottle, 
4to.  454  pages,  1/.  Is,  Longman. —  A  very  long  poem  in 
blank  verse,  allowed  to  have  merit. 

Suspiria  Oceania  a  monody,  on  the  death  of  Richard 
Earl  Howe,  4to.  2s.  Scatchard, 

An  Essay  on  Sculpture ,  in  a  series  of  epistles  to  John 
Flaxman,  Esq.  R.  A.  with  notes,  by  W.  Hayley,  Esq. 
4 to,  356  pages,  1/.  Is.  CadelK —  The  poetic  talents  of 
Mr.  Hayley  are  well  known.  This  poem,  which  he  de¬ 
dicates  to  his  friend  Mr.  Flaxman,  consists  of  six  epistles, 
each  of  which  are  accompanied  with  copious  notes.  They 
contain  the  progress  of  sculpture  in  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
E  truria,  &c.  The  notes  contain  a  variety  of  anecdotes  re¬ 
specting  the  history  of  ancient  arts. 

Tales  of  Wonder  ;  written  and  collected  by  M,  G* 
Lewis*  Es(j?  M,  P,  2  vgls?  large  8vo,  1/.  is.  Bell. 

Buonaparte -a 
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Buonaparte's  Reveries ,  a  poem,  T2mo.  65  pages.  Ri¬ 
chardson. 

Britons  United ,  or  Britannia  roused,  in  humble  verse, 
by  J.  Stewart,  8vo.  69  pages,  2s.  Stewarts. 

Equanimity ,  a  poem,  by  Mason  Chamberlain  e,  Svo. 
Is.  6d. —  Harvest ,  a  poem,  by  the  same,  Svo.  6d.  Clarke. 

Original  Poems ,  by  Thomas  Sanderson,  12mo.  238 
pages,  3 6'.  6t/.  Carlisle  printed,  Clarke,  London. 

Poems ,  Moral  and  Descriptive ,  by  T.  Der moody, 
12mo.  46\  Vernor  and  Hood. 

77zc  Favourite  Village ,  a  poem,  by-  James  Hurdis, 
D.  I).  4to.  6^.  sewed.  Johnson.  , 

A  Collection  of  Spanish  Poetry ,  8vo.  65.  Mawman. 

yi  Poetical  survey  round  Birmingham ,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  different  curiosities  and  manufactures 
of  the  place  ;  intended  as  a  guide  to  strangers,  by  J.  Bis- 
.set,  8vo,  with  plates,  105.  6d. 

Lyrical  Ballads ,  with  other  poems,  in  2  volumes,  by 
W.  Wandsworth,  12mo.  i()5.  Longman.—  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  in  one  volume,  'to  which  many 
valuable  additions  are  now  made. 

The  Revolution ,  or  Britain  delivered,  a  poem,  in  ten 
cantos,  8vo.  247  pages,  6s.  boards,  Scott. —  Of  which 
ten  cantos  this  volume  contains  six.  The  subject,  the 
Revolution  of  1668. 

Of  translations  we  have  The  Georgies  of  Virgil ,  by 
Wm.  Sotheby,  Esq.  Svo.  Is.  boards.  Wright. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon,  in  English  verse,  with  notes, 
by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  4to.  i /.  I  sP  boards.  Stockdale, 

Fabliaux ,  or  tales,  abridged  from  French  manuscripts 
of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  M.  Le  Grand, 
selected  and  translated  into  English  verse  by  the  late  G. 
L.  Way,  Esq.  With  a  preface,  notes,  and  appendix,  by 
CL  Ellis,  Esq.  vol.  ii.  Svo.  145.  boards.  Faultier. —  The 
author  of  these  tales  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Ellis  has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  this  second 
volume.  It  appears  that  five  more  fabliaux  were  intend¬ 
ed  for  this  volume  ;  of  these  Mr.  E.  has  given  the  analysis 
.  and  Mr.  Way’s  uncorrected  translation, 

Darwin's  Botanic  Garden ,  second  edition,  2  vols.  8vo* 
with  plates,  1/.  boards.  Johnson. 

Cecco's  Complaint ,  translated  from  71  Lanieniode  Cceco 
dz  Varlongo  of  Francisco  Baldovini,  by  John  Himfer,  Esq. 

U  4  ,  8 vo* 
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8vo.  2 s.  CadelL — •  A  translation  of  a  much  admired  Italian 

poem,  and  well  imitated.  . 

There  has  been  this  year  published  m  London, 

Virgilii  Opera ,  with  15  plates,  by  Bartolozzi,  printed 
by  Bensley,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  price  3/.  3s.  boards,  and 
ll  1  Is.  6d.  for  the  small  8vo.  Dulau  and  Co. 

And  the  following  Italian  and  French  poems, 

Aminta  del  Tasso ,  ridotte  alia  sua  vera  lezione,  con 
una  prefazione  sul  teatre  pastorale  Italiano  dell  abbate  Se- 
rassi,  bella  edizione  levigata,  8vo,  carta  sopraffina,  price 
in  boards,  Is.—  Ronacelli,  la  Filli  de  Sciro ,  2  vols.  8vo. 
carta  sopraffina,  in  boards,  14 s. —  II  Pastor fido  del  Guarini9 
2  vols.  8vo.  carta  sopraffina,  in  boards,  14$.—  Favole  Scelte 
degli  autori  piu  eelebri,  raccolte  da  Leonardo  Nardini  ad 
uso  degli  studiosi  della  lingua  Italiana,  12mo.  price  3s.  6d , 
sewed,—  Metastasio ,  opere  scelte  du  L.  Nardini,  2  vols, 
sewed,  price  8 $.—  Poesies  de  Boileau,  accompagnees 
de  notes  historiques  et  grammaticales  et  d’un  essai  sur  sa 
vie  et  sur  ses  ecrits,  par  Levisac,  price  4.?,  sewed.—  Ail 
published  by  Pulau  and  Co. 
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In  politics  this  year  we  have  had  some  subjects  for 
discussion.  The  offer  of  Bonaparte  to  negotiate  for  a 
peace,  has  called  forth  a  number  of  writers  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  the  aim  of  the  two  parties  seems 
to  be,  rather  to  criminate  or  exculpate  the  minister 
than  to  direct  the  minds  of  their  readers  to  the  real  ques¬ 
tion,  We  shall  first  notice  some  other  political  works. 

Reflections  on  the  political  state  of  society  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  18Q0,  by  John  Bowles,  8vo. 
pages  154,  3.?.  6idf  Longman,—  The  object  of  this 
pamphlet  is  to  preach  up  war,  eternal  war,  against  the 
French. 

Thoughts  on  the  English  Government ,  addressed  to  the 
quiet  good  sense  of  the  People  of  England.  In  a  series 
of  letters.  Letter  4th,  Svo.  74  pages,  2$,  Wright.- — - 
The  author  of  this  and  the  three  former  letters,  is  well 
known  to  be  Mr,  Beeves ;  the  second  letter  was  prose- 
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cuted  as  libellous,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  he  has  now  undertaken  a  defence.  The  whole 
tenor  of  these  letters  seems  to  aim  at  bringing  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  this  country  into  contempt  with  the  people. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Reeve’s  pamphlet  there  has  appeared, 
A  brief  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  British  Legisla¬ 
ture,  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 
France ,  from  the  time  of  the  conferences  at  Pilnitz,  to 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  By  Herbert 
Marsh,  2  vol.  8vo.  Its.  Marsh.—  Mr.  Marsh  is  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  several  theological  works* 
He  has  now  ventured  upon  politics,  and  his  intention  is  to 
prove  to  the  world,  that  France  was  the  agressor  in  the 
present  war.  The  work  was  first  published  in  German, 
and  he  now  produces  it  in  an  English  dress. 

A  Review  of  the  political  Conduct  of  the  Right  Ho¬ 
norable  C.  J.  Fox,  addressed  to  his  admirers,  8vo. 
Cawthome. 

Forethoughts  on  the  general  pacification  of  Europe, 
8vo,  2 s,  104  pages.  Wright. — -  Written  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  were  in  action  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and 
Italy  apparently  free  from  the  French.  Of  course  little 
applicable  to  a  future  period. 

Thoughts  on  the  late  overtures  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  this  country,  in  a.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable. 
William  Pitt,  written  previous  to  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1800.  8vo.  H.  6d. 
Wright. 

An  Appeal  to  the  people  on  the  expediency  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  proposed  negoeiation  with  France.  Is.  Ro¬ 
binsons. 

Considerations  concerning  Peace ,  by  a  Fellow'  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo,  is.  6d.  Seatcbard.  The 
author  of  this  pamphlet  maintains,  by  strong  arguments, 
that  France  is  capable  to  support  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity,  and  that  if  peace  were  made,  her  rulers 
would  be  compelled  to  consult  the  French  people  before 
they  would  again  dare  to  make  war. 

The  Question  stated  as  it  regards  peace  or  war,  12mo., 
Is.  Crosby.  A  brief  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
reasons  urged  by  both  parties  on  this  important  question. 

Peace 
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Peact  'or  Weir ,  which  is  the.  best  policy,  by  Peter 
Bradv  Cross,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  8vo.  Is.  Bicker  staff. 

.  This  gentleman,  who  tells  us  Bonaparte  is  a  military 
coxcomb,  is  for  war. 

Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Bonaparte  on  the  pacific 
principles  and  last  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  a  Suffolk  Free¬ 
holder,  8vo.  39  pages,  Is.  Bickerstaii. —  Which  contains 
some  severe  sarcasms  on  Mr.  F’s  speeches  on  French  af¬ 
fairs. 

Morality  united  with  Policy ,  or  reflections  on  the  old 
and  new  governments  of  France,  and  on  various  impor¬ 
tant,  topics  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  by  R.  Fel¬ 
low  cs,  A.  M.  1 2 mo.  2 s.  6d.  White. 

Mr.  Pitt's  Democracy  manifested ,  in  a  letter  to  him, 
containing  praises  of,  and  strictures  on,  the  income  tax, 
by  Thomas  Clio  Rickman,  8vo,  Is.  6d.  Rickman. — -  This 
writer  praises  the  income  tax,  as  he  thinks  it  evidently 
tends  to  promote  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Reasons  against  refusing  to  negotiate  with  France ,  by 
an  approver  of  the  measures  of  administration  during  the 
former  periods  of  the  war,  8vo,  Is.  6d .  49  pages.  Fauf- 
.  der. 

France ,  after  the  Revolution  of  Bonaparte  in  No¬ 
vember,  1799,  translated  from  a  French  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  Les  Adieux  de  Bonaparte ,  8vo,  56  pages,  2s.  Wright, 

Observations  on  the  Danger  of  a  premature  Peace ,  by 
Alexander  Annesley,  Esq.  8vo,  Is.  Murray  and  Highley. 

Letters  from  Paris  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  system  of  policy  hitherto  pur¬ 
sued  by  their  government,  relative  to  their  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  England  and  France,  by  Joel  Barlow, 
8vo,  1 1 6  pages,  3s.  Ridgway. 

Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war 
with  France  with  vigour,  by  David  Rivers,  8vo,  23  pages., 
Is.  Richardson. 

Authentic  Copies  of  the  Papers  relative  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  as 
laid  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  13th  November, 
1800,  8vq,  2s.  Wright. 

Anlurevoliit ionary  Thoughts  of  a  revolutionary  wri¬ 
ter,^  from  the  secret  History  of  the  Revolution  of  France, 
by  M.  Pages,  8vo,  3s.  Wright, 
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Facts  of  Importance  relative  to  the  present  state  of 
Great  Britain,  8vo,  Is.  Rivington. 

Copies  of  original  Letters  from  the  French  Army  in 
Egypt,  part  iii.  8vo,  4 s.  sewed.  Wright. —  Have  pro¬ 
duced  Observations  upon  the  Introduction  to  the  third  part 
of  the  copies  of  original  letters  from  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  8vo,  1.?.  6d.  Debrett. 

Short  Strictures  on  a  brief  Examination  into  the  in~ 
crease  of  the  revenue,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  of 
Great  Britain,  from  1792  to  1799,  lately  published  by 
George  Rose,  Esq.  by  a  Merchant,  8vo,  Is.  Jordan.  — 
Some  remarks  tending  to  invalidate  Mr,  Rosens  states 
ments. 

Official  Correspondence  between  his  excellency  Count 
Metternich,  the  minister  from  the  Emperor,  the  deputies 
of  the  empire,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  French 
Republic  at  Radstadt,  from  December,  1799,  to  Aprils 
1799,  with  an  English  translation,  Svo,  9s.  boards^ 
Wright. 

Correspondence  between  M.  Bertrand  de  Molleville, 
and  the  Honorable  C.  J.  Fox,  upon  his  quotation  from  the 
Armais  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  3d  February,  i80Q;  with  a  translation,  Svo,  Is.  6dm 
J.  Hookham, 

A  Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the  French  Bcvolution> 
lately  published  by  M,  A,  F.  Bertrand  de  Molleville ;  or 
observations  on  the  critical  remarks  of  the  reviews  on  that 
work,  by  the  Author  of  the  Annals,  8vo,  6d.  CadelL 

Letter  to  the  Honor  able  Charles  James  Fox  and  other 
members  in  opposition,  on  tire  present  state  of  Europe, 
thy  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  Peace  with 
the  French  Republic,  by  Count  Zenobio,  translated  front 
the  French,  Svo,  1.?.  Ridgway. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ,  by  J,  Gifford,  4s. 
Longman. 

Political  Essays  on  Popular  Subjects ,  Svo,  142  pages, 
2s.  6d.  Chappie.  The  author  wishes  to  prove,  that  there 
is  more  disaffection  in  this  country  than  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined. 

We  shall  next  notice  the  speeches  made  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  have  been  published  sepa-* 
fately  ;  these  are, 
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Substances  of  the  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon .  Henry 
Dundas,  for  declining,  to  treat  with  France,  and  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  an  inquiry  into  the  late  expedition  to  Holland, 
With  a  preface,  touching  briefly  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
8vo.  2s.  Chappie. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  February  3d,  1800.  On  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  throne,  approving  of  the  answers  returned 
to  the  communications  from  France.  8vo.  2s.  120  pages. 
Wright.—-  This  speech  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
printed  under  Mr.  Pitt’s  eye,  and  is  accompanied  by 
notes. 

The  Speech  fat  length)  of  the  Right.  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox , 
against  the  address  to  his  Majesty  approving  of  the  refusal 
to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  peace  with  the  French 
Republic  j  with  a  list  of  the  minority.  8vo.  Is.  Debrett, 
—  A  firm,  manly,  and  energetic  oration  made  in  reply 
to  the  foregoing  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Hon .  Thomas  Er  shine 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  3d,  1800.  On  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  throne,  approving  of  the 
refusal  of  ministers  to  treat  with  the  French  Republic.  !.?» 
Debrett. 

Speech  of  Thomas  Jones ,  Esq.  M.  P .  on  the  motion 
for  peace  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  8,  1780.  ls.6d. 
Debrett. 

The  Speech  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Eox ,  at  the  meeting 
at  the  Shakespear  Tavern,  October  11,  1800,  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  election.  8vo.  Is,  Jordan. 


IRISH  POLITICS. 


The  union  with  Ireland,  as  might  be  imagined,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  both  countries,  and  has 
occasioned  many  literary  productions.  As  the  question 
is  now  irrevocably  decided,  the  pamphlets  and  speeches 
on  the  subject  can  be  read  only  as  a  matter  of  curi¬ 
osity  ,  and  a  list  ol  them  seems  all  that  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  Mr.  Lattin,  a  gentleman 
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of  Ireland,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  <i  The,  Case 
of  Ireland  considered,”  which  drew  from  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Duignan  a  reply,  in  which  Mr.  L,  is  handled  in  so 
rough  a  manner,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  laws  of  this 
country  for  redress,  and  recovered  from  the  publisher 
very  considerable  damages.  Mr.  L.  also  made  an  appeal 
to  the  public  in  a  well  written  pamphlet,  entitled.  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Dr.  Duignan' s  u  Fair  Representation  of  the 
present  political  state  of  Ireland,”  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  strictures  on  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  The  Case 
of  Ireland  reconsidered by  Patrick  Lattin,  Esq.  8vq„ 
2s.  6d.  Debrett. 

Another,  and  anonymous  author,  also  replied  to  the 
Dr.  in  a  Refutation  of  Dr.  Duignan' s  Appendix ,  or  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent,  population,  and  wealth 
of  Ireland.  8vo.  78  pages,  Is.  6(L  Stockdale. 

The  other  pamphlets  published  on  this  subject,  are, 
Observations  on  the  Union ,  Orange  Associations ,  and  other 
subjects;  by  George  Moor,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barris¬ 
ter.  8 vo,  2s.  Debrett. — -  A  pamphlet,  friendly  to  the 
union  ;  written  with  some  spirit. 

Practical  observations  on  the  proposed  Treaty  of  Union 
of  the  Legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  by  John 
Gray,  LL.D.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Bechet.- —  These  observa¬ 
tions  are  from  the  pen  of  a  sensible  and  impartial  writer, 
and  who,  having  been  private  secretary  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1763  and  1764,  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  country. 

The  Catholic  Question  considered.  8vo.  Is.  Booker.— 
A  very  temperate  examination  of  the  question,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  repealing  the  laws  which  deprive  a  majority 
of  the  natives  of  Ireland  of  their  birth  right. 

A  Proposal far  uniting  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
mid  Ireland.  8vo.  30  pages,  Is.  6d.  Scatchard.—  A 
republication  of  a  scheme  fivst  published  in  17 51. 

Union 9  Prosperity  and  Aggrandizement .  8vo.  SSpages, 
2s.  West  and  Go. —  An  attempt  to  shew  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  will  accrue  to  Ireland  by  the  union. 

Protestant  Ascendency ,  and  Catholic  emancipation ,  re¬ 
conciled,  by  a  legislative  union.  8vo.  141  pages,  2s. 
W  right. 

Observations  on  the  commercial  Principles  of  the  pro- 
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jccted  Union,  or  a  free  examination  01  the  sixtii  regula¬ 
tion,  8vo.  2s.  Pilkerthly. 

A  Letter  to  the  Farmers  and  T raders  of  Ireland ,  on 
the  subject  of  the  union;  by  a  Fanner  and  Trader.  8vc* 
SO  pages.  Dublin. 

An  Examination  of  the  Principles  contained  in  a  panu 
fillet ,,  entitled,  the  Speech  of  Lord  Minto,  with  some  re¬ 
marks  oil  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Observations  on  that  part 
of  the  Speaker’s  speech,  which  relates  to  trade ;  by  Barry 
Lord  Yelverton.  8vo.  61  pages.  Dublin. 

An  Answer  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  He.}  by  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.  8vo.  Is. 
Robinsons.—  Mr.  Grattan,  with  those  great  powers  of 
reasoning,  with  which  he  is  gifted,  here  attempts  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  chancellors  reasoning,  and,  in  some  instances, 
his  facts. 

A  Reply  to  the  Speech  delivered  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  January  1800,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  legislative  union;  by  an  Absantee.  8vo.  6d. 
Scat  chard . 

In  order  to  bring  the  whole  question  before  the 
reader,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  give  the  speeches  of 
such  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  speeches  made  on  these  subjects,  are  Speech 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  upon  delivering  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  message  on  the 
subject  of  an  incorporating  union,  with  the  resolutions, 
containing  the  terms  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  that 
measure  into  effect.  8vo.  two  editions.  Stockdale  and 
W  right. 

Speech  of  Patrick  Duigenan ,  LL.D.  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  February  5,  1800,  on  the  subject  of 
the  incorporating  union.  8vo.  Is.  6 d.  Wright. 

The  Speech  ( at  length)  of  Henry  Grattan ,  against  the 
union  with  Great  Britain,  8vo.  Is.  Jordan. 

The  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  February  10,  1800, 
on  his  motion,  to  concur  in  a  union.  8vo.  Wright, 

The  Speech  of  the  Honorable  George  Knox  in  the  House 
oi  Commons,  (of  Ireland)  February  17,  1800,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  oi  an  incorporate  union,  8vo.  6d.  Debrett. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Honorable  Barry ,  lord  Yelverton f 
Chief  Baron  oi  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  Ireland,  March  22d,  on  the  4th  article  of  the 
union,  8 vo,  si.  Wright, 
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Speech  of  Lord  Ilawkesbury  on  the  25th  April,  F800, 
on  the  incorporation  of  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  8yo.  Is.  Wright. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Honorable  James  Beresford  on  his 
moving  the  6th  article  of  the  union  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland ,  March  27,  180Q,  8vo.  Is.  Wright. 

Speech  of  Thomas  Gould ,  Esq.  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  February  14,  1800,  on  the  subject  of  ail  incor¬ 
porate  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Svo.  29  pages,, 
Is.  6d.  Debrett.  *  •«. 

Speech  of  Lord  Tlawkesbury  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Svo.  1$.  Wright.™  This  speech  was 
delivered  in  answer  to  Mr.  Grey,  whose  speech  has  not 
been  given  to  the  Public. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

On  political  economy  we  have  an  immense  number 
©f  pamphlets,  most  of  them  occasioned  by  the  alarming 
scarcity  of  provisions,  some  of  which  most  certainly  merit 
attention.  "With  those  have  been  mingled  >  many  tracts 
on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  who  are  always  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  such  calamities.  This  business  has  also  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  the  two  great  questions  of  monopoly,  and  its 
supposed  remedy,  the  maximum. 

The  true  Causes  of  the  present  Distress  for  provisions ; 
with  a  natural,  easy,  and  effectual  plan  for  the  future  prsr 
vention  of  so  great  a  calamity,  by  Wm.  Brooke,  8vo, 
2s.  Symonds. —  The  author  attributes  our  distress  to  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  farms,  the  number  of  horses,  neglect  in  breeding 
cows,  hogs,  asses,  and  goats,  carelessness  with  respect  to 
the  fisheries,  the  present  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy, 
and  to  other  secondary  causes. 

The  Question  of  Scarcity  plainly  stated ,  and'  remedies 
considered,  with  observations  on  permanent  measures  to 
keep  wheat  at  an  equal  price,  by  Arthur  Young,  F.R.Si 
Svo.  2s.  W right.—*  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Young  has 
endeavoured  to  collect  and  exhibit  a  variety  ©f  facts  on 
this  very  important  subject. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  Bread  and  Coals ,  8vo.  Is.  Scat- 
chard.™  This  pamphlet  contains  some  useful  hints  to  re¬ 
form  in  these  two  articles^  -  ■ ;  J 
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A  Determination  of  the  Average  depression  of  the  price 
of  wheat  in  war,  below  that  of  the  preceding  peace,  and 
of  its  re-advance  in  the  following,  according  to  its  yearly 
rate,  from  the  revolution  to  the  end  of  the  last  peace, 
byj.  Brand,  A.M.  8vo.  102  pages,  2s*  Rivington. 

An  Examination  of  the  Statutes  now  in  Force ,  relating 
to  the  assise  of  bread,  by  James  Nasmith,  D.D.  Svo.  90 
pages,  2s.  Rivington* —  An  examination  of  the  mode  of 
fixing  the  assise  of  bread,  and  proposals  for  correcting  the 
present  tables* 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  General  W  ash- 
ington  and  James  Anderson,  LL.D.  in  which  the  causes 
of  the  present  scarcity  are  fully  investigated.  8vo.  88  pages 
2s.  6d *  Gumming. 

Thoughts  on  the  dearness  of  Provisions ,  and  the  most 
certain  method  to  reduce  the  present  high  price  of  wheat, 
Svo.  6d.  Robinsons* 

Thoughts  on  the  Com  Trade ,  Svo.  6d .  Debrett.— 
This  author  recommends  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
bread  corn  in  the  kingdom.  * 

An  Address  to  the  good  Sense  and  Candour  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  in  behalf  of  the  dealers  in  corn,  by  a  Country  Gentle^ 
man,  Svo.  3s.  6d.  Egerton. —  A  well  written  pamphlet. 
By  a  subsequent  edition  we  find  the  country  gentleman 
to  be  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  Bart. 

Observations  on  the  present  Prices  of  Provisions ,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Inhabitants  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  by  John  Duthy,  Esq.  Svo.  Is.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

The  Cause  of  the  present  Famine  traced  to  its  real 
Source ,  by  Common  Sense,  Svo.  Is.  Jordan. 

Dearness  not  Scarcity ,  its  Cause  and  Remedy ,  by  a 
Commercial  Man,  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
His  Majesty’s  ministers,  Is.  Johnson. 

A  temperate  Discussion  of  the  Causes  which  have  led 
to  the  present  high  price  of  bread,  addressed  to  the  plain 
sense  of  the  people,  third  edition,  Svo.  Is.  6d .  Wright. 

Remarks  on  the  high  price  of  Provisions ,  and  an  easy 
and  effectual  remedy  proposed.  Crosby  and  Co. 

A  few  Words  on  Corn  and  Quakers ,  by  R.  Howard, 
3d.  Phillips. 

Observations  on  the  pernicious  Consequences  of  Fore¬ 
stalling  and  Ingrossing,  with  a  list  of  the  statutes  for  the 
punishment  of  those  offences,  and  proposals  for  new  laws 
to  abolish  the  system  of  monopoly.  Remarks  on  the  pro¬ 
posals 
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posals  for  the  consolidation  of  small  farms.  Thoughts  on 
and  acts  relating  to  the  coal  trade :  as  also  on  the  sale  of 
cattle  in  Smithheld,  &c.  &c.  Svo.  556  pages,  by  I.  S.  Gird- 
ler,  Esq.  6x.  Sael  and  Co. —  An  abridgment  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  at  2s. 

Remarks  on  the  Deficiency  of  Grain ,  occasioned  by 
the  bad  harvest  of  1799;  on  the  present  means  of  relief 
and  of  future  plenty;  with  an  appendix  containing  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  corn  imported  and  exported,  with  the  prices, 
from  1697  to  10th  October,  1800,  and  other  tables,  by 
John,  Lord  Sheffield,  Svo.  120  pages,  3s.  6cl .  Debrett. 

Effectual  means  of  providing ,  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  evil,  against  the  distress  apprehended 
from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions,  by  George 
Edwards,  Esq.  Svo.  43  pages,  Is.  Johnson. 

Moderation  is  Salvation ,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
England  on  the  present  scarcity  ;  by  a  plain  man.  31 
pages,  lx.  Sewell. 

An  Appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  higher  and,  wealthier 
orders  of  the  people,  on  the  high  price  of  provision*  and 
of  -corn  in  particular.  Svo.  6s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Hatcliard. 

Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Earl  of  Liver - 
pooh  Me.  on  the  present  high  price  of  provisions;  by 
P.  D,  Parquet.  Svo.  lx.  Law, 

War  proved  to  be  the  real  Cause  of  the  present  scar¬ 
city  and  enormous  high  price  of  every,  article  of  consump¬ 
tion,  with  the  only  radical  remedies ;  by  Robert  Waith- 
man,  Svo.  2s.  Jordan. 

The  discharge  of  37, 000, ,000  of  the  National  DebR 
demonstrated  to  be  part  of  the  cause  of  the  rapid  dear¬ 
ness  of  provisions ;  being  Part  II.  of  the  cause  of  the 
threatened  famine,  traced  to  its  real  source*  by  Common 
Sense.  Svo-  is.  6d.  Scott. 

Letters  to  the  Members  of  the  British  Parliament ,  on 
the  absurdity  of  popular  prejudices,  the  causes  of  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  the  measures  most  proper 
for  securing  future  plenty ;  by  Thomas  Parsons.  Svo,  Is, 
Robinsons. 

Short  Thoughts  on  the  present  price  of  provisions  *  by 
an  Officer  of  a  volunteer  corps.  8vo.  §d*  Wright. 

Hints  for  a  vindication  of  monopoly ,  forestalling  and 
regrating.  Svo,  lx,  6d*  Jordan. 

Vol.  I.  X  Further 
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Further  thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  public  Opinion, 
being  a  continuation  of  a  timely  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  general,  and  o* 
the  inhabitants  of  Buckingham  in  particular,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  affairs;  by  J.  Penn,  Esq.  8vo.  200  pages, 
4s.  Hatchard. 

Strictures  on  the  True  Causes  of  the  present  alarm-' 
incr  scarcity  of  grain  and  other  provisions;  and  a  plan 
for  permanent  relief;  by  Alexander  Annesley.  8vo.  2s. 

Murray.  * 

A  Word  on  the  Times,  to  those  who  buy,  also  five 
minutes  advice  before  going  to  market,  to  those  who  sell; 
by  Rowland  Hunt,  Esq.  8vo.  4 d.  Longman  and  Co. 

The  scarcity  of  Wheat  considered ,  or  a  statement  of 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  late  and  present  im¬ 
politic  price  of  wheat,  and  means  suggested  for  its  pre¬ 
vention  in  future,  in  which  the  practices  of  the  farmers 
are  exposed,  and  the  corn  laws  fully  investigated;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Malham.  Is.  Wallis. 

Thoughts  on  Scarcity ,  and  Remedies  suggested;  by 
the  Rev.  James  Mathews,  M.  A.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  Cadeli 
and  Davies. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Cause,  of  the  present  high 
price  of  provisions ;  by  the  Author  of  the  Essay  of  the 
Principles  of  Population.  8vo.  Ls.  Johnson. 

On  the  use  of  Indian  Corn  and  potatoes  in  bread.  Is. 
Baldwin. 

Patriotic  Competition ,  against  self-interested  combi¬ 
nation,  recommended  by  a  union  among  the  nobility,  the 
landed  and  independent  interest,  the  clergy  and  consumer, 
with  a  view  of  reducing  commodities  from  their  money 
market  price,  to  their  real  valuation  price.  8vo,  Is.  64 * 
Ridgway. 

The  Rights  of  the  Poor  considered ,  with  the  cause 
and  effects  of  monopoly,  and  a  plan  of  remedy,  by  means 
of  a  popular  progressive  effect ;  by  G.  Brewer.  8vo.  2s. 
Debrett. 

Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  late  and 
present  scarcity,  and  high  price  of  provisions,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer.  8vo.  2s.  Wright. 

Corn  Trade .  An  examination  of  certain  commercial 
principles,  in  their  application  to  agriculture,  and  the 
corn  trade;  as  laid  down  in  the  fourth  book  of  Dr.  A. 

Smith’s 
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Smith’s  Treatise  on  the  wealth  of  nations*  With  pro¬ 
posals  for  revival  of  the  statutes  against  forestalling.  8  vo. 
11  s.  Stockdale. 

Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  High  Price  of 
Provisons ,  their  cduses  and  remedies,  addressed  to  all 
ranks  of  people;  by  an  independent  Gentleman.  8vo„ 
87  pages.  Reynolds. —  The  author  of  this  work  is  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  higher  circles ;  it  is  a  well 
written  pamphlet,  and  recommends  vesting  a  power  in 
the  magistrates,  to  fix  the  price  of  grain. 

A  Short  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  monopoly  and  fore¬ 
stalling,  3d  edition,  with  considerable  additions;  by  G„ 
Morris,  Esq.  8vo.  Is.  Cad  ell  and  Co. — •  A  pamphlet* 
which  appears  to  us  to  carry  complete  conviction,  in  faVor 
of  a  free  commerce  in  provisions. 

Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity ,  originally  presented 
to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  in  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1798;  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Burke.  8vo.  48 
pages,  1$  6d.  Rivington. 

Reflections  on  the  present  High  Price  of  Corn ,  with  a 
proposition,  for  the  effectual  regulations  of  the  prices  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  addressed  to  every  class  of 
society;  by  Homo.  8vo.  28  pages,  6d.  Norwich  printed, 
Scatchard,  London . 

Reports  from  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  Poor.  vol.  1.  Hatchard. 

A  Parochial  Plan ,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  8vo.  1.9.  6d.  Bebrett. —  The  author  proposes 
to  infuse  into  the  poor,  a  spirit  of  decency  and  economy* 
a  desire  of  knowlege,  and  a  regard  for  character. 

Considerations  on  the  Increase  of  the  Poor  Rates ,  and 
the  state  of  the  workhouse  of  Kingston  upon  Hull.  8vo. 
110  pages,  2s.  Anderson.—  Written  by  Thomas  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esq.  governor  of  the  poor  of  Hull,  and  proves  that 
by  reform  in  the  workhouse,  the  charge  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  from  c£8,320  to  c£4,160-.  per  annum,  6d. 

The  Portentous  Globe ,  an  inquiry  into  the  powers 
solicited  by  certain  persons,  under  the  na  e  of  the 
Globe  Insurance  Company;  by  G.  G.  Stonestreet,  Esq. 
4to.  2 s.  6d,  Walker. 

The  whole  Proceedings  and  Resolutions ,  of  the  free¬ 
holders  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  a  meeting,  Octo¬ 
ber  25th,  1800,  8 vo.  Is,  Jordan, 
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Observations  on  the  Objections  made  to  the  export 
of  wool  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland;  by  John  Lord 
Sheffield.  8vo.  2s.  Debrett. — ■  Written  to  calm  the 
minds  of  the  manufacturers ,■  respecting  a  clause  in  the 
act  of  union  with  Ireland. 

Observations  on  the  Act  to  incorporate  certain  persons, 
by  the  name  of  the  London  Company,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flour,  &c.,  shewing  the  excellence  of  the  plan 
proposed,  and  that  its  adoption  will,  in  future,  prevent 
an  artifical  scarcity  of  wheat,  &c.  &c„ ;  by  J.  H.  Prince. 
2vo«  22  pages,  6  a,  West  and  Co. 

Representations  of  the  Millers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon¬ 
don,  against  a  bill  now  pending  in  parliament,  entitled, 
a  bill  to  incorporate  certain  persons,  by  the  name  of  the 
London  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  with  an 
appendix.  2s,  Richardson, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  river 
Thames  y  containing  an  historical  view  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  London,  and  suggesting  means  for  preventing 
depredations  thereon,  by  a  legislative  system  of  the  river 
police;  with  an  account  of  the  functions  of  the  various- 
magistrates  and  corporations,,  exercising  jurisdiction  on 
the  river,  and  a  general  view  of  the  penal  and  remedial 
statues,  connected  with  the  subject;,  by  P.  Coiquhoun 
Esq. —  A  book  of  considerable  information,  but  which,, 
however,  is  not  free  from  fault,  and  has  called  forth  a 
reply,  under  the  title  of  Observations  on  a  late  Publication , 
entitled,  A  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis;  by 
P.  Coiquhoun,  by  a  Citizen  of  London,  but  no  Magi¬ 
strate.  2s.  6d.  Symomis. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitty  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  stoppage  of  issues  in  specie  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  the  price  of  provisions,  and  other  com¬ 
modities;  by  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.  M.  P,  8vo.  112  pages, 
3 s.  6d.  W right. 

An  Estimate  of  the  number  of  Inhabitants ,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  by  Sir  F.  R.  Eden,  Bart.  93  pages, 
26\  6d.  Wright.  v 

Thoughts  on  Capital  Punishments,  by  Hugh  Wade,'  of 
Grays  Inn.  Is.  Robinsons 

A  Letter  to  the  lion.  Thomas  Erskine ,  on  the  subject 
of  forestalling  hops,  including  apian  for  the  reduction 
©t  the  price  of  corn,  porter,  &c.  with  an  exposition  of 
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thp  fraudulent  practices  of  the  planters  ;  'earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  8.  F.  Waddington,  Esq. 
8 vo.  Is.  6d.  Pilkeathly. 

Mr*  Waddington,  whose  prosecution  has  made  much 
noise,  has  published,  An  Appeal  to  the  Hop  Planters.  6cL 
Hatchard. —  Which  has  produced  a  reply,  under  the 
title  of  A  Letter  to  S.  F.  Waddington ,  on  his  appeal  to 
the  hop  planters.  Svo.  35  pages,  lr.  Grant. 

On  the  subject  of  the  divorce  bill  the  following  pub¬ 
lications  have  appeared.  Substance  of  the  Speeches  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  R\  6d.  Ridgway. 
another  copy  by  Symonds. — •  Substance  of  the  Speech  of 
Lord  Aukland  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  16  and  23d, 
1800,  8 vo.  38  pages,  Is.  Wright. — •  Substance  of  the 
Speech  of  Lord  Mulgrave  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reply 
to  the  speeches  of  Lord  Aukland  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  on  the  divorce  bill,  8vo.  50  pages,  Is.  6d. 
Wright. 

Substance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  May  23,  1800,  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  for  the  punishment  and  more  effectual  prevention 
of  the  crime  of  adultery,  Svo.  1.?.  Robson.-—  A  small 
pamphlet  has  likewise  appeared,  entitled  Thoughts  on 
preventing  Marriages  founded  in  Adultery ,  Svo.  Is.  RA 
vinoton. 
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Diatesseron ,  sive  integra  historja  Domini  ex  quatuor 
Evan  gel  iis,  inter  se  collatis  ipsisque  Evangelitarum  verbis 
apte  et  ordinate  depositis  confecta.  Subjungiter  Evangc-p 
lieorum  harmonia-brevis.  Edidit.  J.  White,  S.  T.  P.  &c. 
Svo.  4.5’.  6d .  boards.—  A  complete  history  of  our  Lord  in 
Greek,  and  a  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  intended  by 
the  author  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  Universities. 

An  impartial  and  succinct  History  of  the  Rise ,  Declaim 
tion  and  Revival  of  the  Church  of  Christ ,  from  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  present  time,  with  faithful  characters 
of  the  principal  personages,  ancient  and  modern,  by  the 
reverend  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  and  AID.  3  vols.  Svo.  2 1 
Afawman. —  Dr.  Haweis  being  well,  known  to  be  of  the 
piethodist  persuasion,  the  history  has  evidently  a  tendency 
A  X  2  lo 
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to  enforce  the  dogmas  of  that  sect,  the  Doctor  has 
added,  by  way  of  appendix,  some  observations  on  what 
he  calis  the  present  state  of  the  evangelical  religion. 

The  Rise  and  Dissolution  of  the  Infidel  Societies  of  this 
Metropolis ,  including  the  origin  of  modern  deism  and 
atheism;  the  genius  and  conduct  of  their  associations, 
their  lecture  rooms,  field  meetings  and  deputations,  from 
.the  publication  of  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason ;  with  general 
observations  on  the  influence  of  infidelity  on  society,  and 
a  postcript  upon  the  present  state  of  dcmocratical  princi¬ 
ples,  by  W.  H.  Reed,  8vo,  Hatchard. 

The  Meditations  of  a  Recluse ,  chiefly  on  religious 
subjects,  by  John  Brewster,  M.A.  vicar  of  Stockton  upon 
Tees  and  Greethan’ in  the  county  of  Durham,  8vo,  363 
pages,  5s.  Rivington. —  These  meditations  are  adapted 
to  the  best  purposes  of  life,  they  breathe  a  rational  piety 
and  are  free  from  enthusiasm. 

A  Summary  of  the  principal  evidences  for  the  truth 
and  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  young  persons,  more  particularly  those  who 
have  lately  been  confirmed  in  the  diocese  of  London,  by 
Beilby,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  12mo,  126  pages,  5s. 
boards,  Cadell  and  Davies. — «  A  work  which  has  been 
highly  spoken  of,  and  has  in  a  short  time  run  through  se¬ 
veral  editions. 

Serious  and  candid  Observations  on  that  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  work,  entitled,  Elements  of  Chris- 
<£  tian  Theology,”  which  contains  his  lordship’s  exposition 
of  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England.  To 
which  is  annexed  Bishop  Beveridge’s  exposition  of  the 
same  article;  in  a  letter  from  an  old  Christian  in  the 
Country,  to  his  friend  in  London,  8vo,  Is.  Row. — ■  The 
bishop  vindicates  the  new  doctrine  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
writer  the  old ;  Burnett,  Hoadly,  Clarke,  &c.,  certainly 
are  on  the  side  of  the  Bishop,  by  assuming  the  title  of  oldy 
we  presume  the  author  means  ironically  to  mark  the 
Bishop  as  a  new  Christian. 

A  call  for  Union  with  the  established  Church ,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  English  Protestants,  being  a  compilation  of 
passages  from  various  authors,  selected  and  published  by 
G.  I.  Huntingfield,  D.D.  warden  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Winchester,  8vo,  176  pages,  4s.  6d.  boards,  Cadell. 

Scripture  the  only  Guide  to  Religious  Truth.  A  nar¬ 
rative  ot  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Baptists  at 
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York,  in  relinquishing  the  popular  systems  of  religion, 
from  the  study  of  the  scripture,  by  D.  Eaton,  Svo,  2s. 
Johnson.—  Which  has  produced  a  reply,  under  the  title 
of  A  Defence  of  Scripture  Doctrines  as  understood  by  the 
Church  of  England;  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
“  Scripture  the  only  Guide  to  Truth  f  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  Mr.  D.  Eaton,  by  the  Reverend  John  Graham,  Svo, 
118  pages,  2s.  6d.  York. 

The  Publications  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  12mo, 
vol.  i,  Is.  9d.  boards,  Williams. — •  This  volume  contains 
twenty-seven  tracts  published  by  the  Society,  apparently 
with  the  best  intentions. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  at  the  triennial  visitation  of  that  diocese,  in 
June  and  July  1800,  by  George  Pretty  man,  D.D.,  Svo, 
Is.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

An  Attempt  to  exhibit  the  meaning  and  connection 
of  Romans,  5th  chapter,  12th  and  following  verses,  par¬ 
ticularly  shewing  how  they  apply  to  the  salvation  of  in¬ 
fants,  Svo,  Is.  Faultier. 

Why  are  you  a  Churchman  ?  a  plain  question,  an¬ 
swered  in  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Fitz  Arden  and  John 
Oakley,  12mo,  4 d.  Hatehard. 

A  Catechism ,  in  which  the  principal  testimonies  in 
proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  are  briefly 
considered,  12mo,  36  pages,  Rivington. —  From  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Gray,  author  of  the  Key  to  the  Old  Testament, 

A  Funeral  Oration  on  the  late  sovereign  pontiff', 
Pius  the  Sixth,  by  the  Reverend  Arthur  O’Leary,  8vo, 
56  pages,  Is.  6d.  Keating. 

'Thoughts  on  Son-Residence ,  tithes,  inclosures,  &c. 
&c.  8v;o,  2s.  West. 

A  Refutation  of  the  more  modern  Misrepresentations 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  with 
a  life  of  James  Naylor,  by  Henry  Bevan,  or  (by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  meeting  for  sufferers)  a  summary  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Friends,  8vo,  124  pages, 
2s.  Phillips. 

Serious  Considerations  on  the  signature  of  testimonials 
for  holy  orders,  Svo,  15  pages,  6d.  Cadell. 

Report  from  the  Clergy  of  a  district  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
§tate  of  religion  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  said  district, 
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&c,  8 vo,  H.—  If  true,  it  shews  the  decay  of  religion  in 
the  district. 

A  Defence  of  the  associate  Synod  against  the  charge  of 
sedition,  addressed  to  W:  Porteous,  D.D.,  in  reply  to 
his  pamphlet,  entitled,  the  new  Light  examined ,  by  James 
Pecidet,  8vo,  Is.  Hill  and  Ogle. 

A  modest  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain,  addressed  to  ail  moderate  Protestants,  particularly 
to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  8vo,  271 
pages,  7 s,  boards,  Johnson.—  A  work  of  much  learning, 
and  written  with  great  coolness.  The  author  does  not 
attempt  to  screen  popes,  bishops,  or  catholics,  from  the 
censure  they  merit,  but  contends,  that  the  English  Catho¬ 
lics  of  this  day  are  in  no  respect  implicated  in  those 
charges. 

Christianity  vindicated ',  in  a  series  of  letters,  addressed 
to  M.Yolney,  in  answer  to  a  book  called  u  Ruins ,  or  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  revolution  of  empires  by  the  Reverend  Peter 
RdbartSj  A.M,  8vo,  5s.  boards.  West  and  Co. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  a  work  entitled  Apeleuthorus, 
or  an  effort  to  attain  intellectual  freedom,  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  a  friend,  8vo,  Conder.- —  Apeleuthorus  wished 
to  abolish  public  worship  and  the  priesthood.  This  author 
assails  his  opponent  boldly, 

A  brief  View  of  the  necessity  and  truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation,  by  J,  H.  Horne,  1 2m o,  3 s.  Sack—  A  use¬ 
ful  manual  for  young  students. 

J  o 


A  Vindication  of  the  Principles  upon  which  several 
Unitarian  Christians  have  formed  themselves  into  societies, 


by  John  Kentish,  53  pages,  U,  6d.  John  son.  t—  A  repub¬ 
lication  of  a  work  called  A  Letter  to  J.  White,  Esq. 

Aniuiadvcrsions  on  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology 
by  thfe  Re’v.  Geo.  Pretty  man,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  *,  by  W* 
Frend,  8vo,  3$.  Ridgway.—  Keen  animadversions  on  the 
Bishop’s  late  publication. 

Observations  on  the  Seventh  Eorm  of  Roman  govern¬ 
ment;  in  k  letter  to  the  Rev,  Henry  Kett,  8vo.  55  pages, 
\s.  Lutterworth. —  The  seventh  form,  according  to  the 
author,  Was  the  universal  bishoprick  assumed  by  the  see 
pi  Rome,  which  he  considers  as  distinct  from  the  eighth, 
or  the  Papal  Antichrist. 

Extract  of  a  Journal  of  a  second  tour  from  London 
•  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  North  Western 
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part  of  England,  with  observations  and  remarks,  by  Row¬ 
land  Hill,  8 vo.  Williams. —  The  first  part  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1795. 

An  Address  to  the  People ,  on  the  present  relative  sb 
tuations  of  England  and  France,  with  reflections  on  the 
genius  of  democracy  and  on  parliamentary  reform,  by  A. 
Fellows,  8vo,  Is.  6d.  sewed.  White. 

Reflections  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  Popery 9 
&c.  &c.  occasioned  bv  the  Rev.  J.  Milner’s  History  of 

u  <J 

Winchester,  by  J.  Sturgess,  D.  D.  second  edition,  8vo, 
6s,  boards.  Cadell. 

Letters  to  a  Prebendary ,  being  an  answer  to  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Popery,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sturgess,  D.  D.  with 
remarks  on  the  opposition  of  Hoadlyism  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  on  various  publications 
occasioned  by  the  late  history  of  Winchester,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Miner,  4to,  10.?.  6d.  sewed.  Cadell. — -  Mr.  Milner  is  a 
great  advocate  for  the  papal  supremacy.  The  contest 
between  these  two  gentlemen  has  been  much  noticed. 

Reflections  concerning  Religious  Duties ,  affectionately 
addressed  to  the  people  of  England,  S vo,  is.  Rivington. 

An  Argument  concerning  the  Christian  Religion , 
drawn  from  the  character  of  the  founders ;  translated  from 
the  French,  8vo,  Robinsons. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  explained  and 
vindicated,  so  as  to  appear  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
scriptures,  and  very  far  from  the  Armenian  system  ;  now 
first  printed  from  the  manuscripts  of  Aug.  Topladv,  A.  B; 
by  the  editor  of  his  works.  To  which  is  added,  An  Essay 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  8vo,  Is, 
Rowe. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Institutions  of  Moses  with  those 
of  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations ;  with  remarks  on  Mr. 
J}upuis’s  origin  of  all  religions,  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Moses  methodized,  and  an  address  to  the  Jews  on  the 
present  state  of  the  world  and  prophecies  relating  to  it, 
by  Joseph  Priestly,  LL.D.  8vo,  9s.  hoards.  Johnson.—*' 
Dr.  P. ,  in  answer  to  the  deistical  and  atheistical  writers 
of  the  present  age,  undertakes  to  prove  that  Moses  did 
not  draw  his  doctrine,  &c.  from  the  Hindoos. 

Principles  of  Christianity ,  as  professed  by  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  the  Rev*  Samuel 
&ayer,  A.M.  12mo,  2s,  Riving  ton. 


A  third 
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A  Third  Letter,  on  the  Itinerancy  and  non-conformity 
of  the  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth,  addressed  to  Henry 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  To  which  is  added,  A  Sermon 
oil  the  mode  of  preaching  that  becomes  a  Clergyman,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Polwele,  8vo.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

The  Charge  of  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester ,  to 
the  clergy  of  dis  diocese,  delivered  at  his  second  general 
visitation,  in  the  year  1800;  published  at  the  request  of 
the  clergy,  8vo,  D.  6d.  Robson. 

A  Word  of  Advice  to  honest  country  people,  by  a 
Country  Gentleman,  12mo,  46  pages.  Rivington. — -  A 
well  intended  track. 

A  Collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Psalms,  in  order  to  account  for  the  variances  between 
them,  and  thereby  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  onea 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  other,  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.  1  vol, 
8 vo,  8s.  boards. 

.  Reformation  Truth  restored;  being  a  reply  to  the  Rev, 
Chas.  Daubeney’s  Appendix  to  his  Guide  to  the  Church, 
by  Sir  R.  Hill,  Bart,  8vo,  Cadell. —  And 

Dauhenism  Refuted ,  and  Marfivn  Luther  vindicated  ; 
by  the  same;  being  a  supplement  to  the  former. 

Select  Essays  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  notes,  critical  and  illustrative,  by  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  B.  A.  Svo,  6s.  6d.  Phillips.—  These  essays 
are  selected  with  judgment,  and  well  translated. 

An  attempt  to  illustrate  some  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  by  Thomas  Zouch,  A.M,  12mo, 
240  pages,  3s,  6d.  Wakefield,  printed  ;  Payne,  London, 

i  t 

As  an  Appendix  to  Theology,  we  must  notice  the 
great  number  of  sermons  published  this  year. 

Modern  Infidelity  considered ,  with  respect  to  its  In - 
ftuence  on  Society ,  preached  at  the  Baptist  Meeting,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Svo,  2s.  Button.- — •  This  author  asserts,  that  a 
great  majority  on  the  continent,  and  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  in  England,  of  those  who  pursue  literature  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  may  be  justly  considered  as  open  and  disguised 
^abettors  of  atheism. 

This  has  produced  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  An  Ex¬ 
amination  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  by  Rob. 
Hall,  M.  A.  entitled,  “  Modern  Infidelity,”  by  Anthony 
Robinson,  Svo,  2s,  Smith, 

-  ••  On 
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On  the  Duties  of  the  Young ,  by  Hugh  Blair,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  8vo.  Is.  Cadell. —  The  last  work  of  this  much- 
admired  preacher. 

Proceedings  of  the  Town  of  Charlestown  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusets,  in  respectful  testimony  of  the 
distinguished  talents  of  the  late  Geo.  Washington,  8vo, 
2.?.  82  pages.  Stockdale. — ■  The  first  part  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  is  a  well  adapted  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse, 
on  the  death  of  General  Washington.  The  second  con¬ 
tains  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  great  man’s  life. 

A  Funeral  Oration,  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Feb.  2 2d,  on  the  death 
of  General  Washington,  by  J,  A.  Mason,  M.A.  Svo,  23 
pages,  New  York. 

A  Funeral  Eulogy ,  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  same 
occasion,  before  the  New  York  society  of  Cincinnati,  by 
V/.  Linn,  D.l).  New  York,  Svo.  46  pages. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Wednesday  March  12th,  1800,  being  the  day  of  the  ge¬ 
nera  1  fast,  4to,  21  pages,  D.  Rivington, 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  church  of  St.  John  Westminster,  March  12th,  1800, 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Onslow,  D.D.  being  the  day  appointed 
for  a  general  fast,  4to,  23  pages,  Lv.  Rivington. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  visitation  of  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  July  12th,  1790,  by  the  Rev.  J,  Haggett,  B.D. 
3 vo,  1  jf.  6d.  Rivington. 

A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the' Right  Hon.  Earl  Howe, 
preached  in  the  garrison  chapel,  Portsmouth,  Aug.  21, 
1799,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  4to,  17  pages,  Mosely, 
Portsmouth. 

A  Sermon  at  the  annual  visitation  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  May  10th,  1800,  by  William  Forster,  D.D.  4to, 
Is.  Payne. 

A  Sermon  at  the  parish  church  of  Madron,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  March  1 2th,  1800,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Tremenhere,  A.B.  4 to,  Is.  White. 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  late  desperate  attempt 
on  the  life  of  his  Majesty,  at  Christchurch,  Bath,  Ja¬ 
nuary  8,  1800,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Daubcney,  LL.B.  8vo,  Is, 
Hatchard. 

Select 
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Select  Sermons ,  translated  from  the  French  of  Bos- 
suet?  Bishop  of  Meaws.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  essay 
on  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  in  England,  8vo,  2s.  Clarke. 

The  essay  preceding  these  sermons  is  admirably  adap¬ 
ted  to  teach  our  young  divines  a  proper  method  of  ad¬ 
dressing  their  auditors.  The  author,  we  understand,  is 
Mr*  Jerningham. 

A  Sermon  on  the  origin  of  government  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  British  constitution,  preached  at  the  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Southampton,  March  5,  1800,  by  Da¬ 
niel  Lancaster,  A,  B.  8vo,  Is.  Cadeli  and  Davies. —  Ano¬ 
ther  sermon,  by  the  same  author,  preached  23d  June, 
1800,  Is. 

Re-flections  on  the  revolution  of  a  century,  preached 
at  the  cathedral  at  Wells,  June  22,  1800,  by  G.  Beaver, 
4to,  Is.  Sealy. 

Economy  illustrated  and  recommended,  and  a  caution 
against  modern  infidelity,  in  two  sermons,  by  Ab.  Rees, 
D.  D.  8vo,  Is.  Robinsons. 

The  Name  44  Lord  of  Hosts”  explained  and  improved y 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Prince’s  Street,  Westminster, 
by  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.  D,  Is.  Johnson. 

The  Christian  Ministry  exemplified  in  St.  Paul, 
preached  at  Boston  at  visitation  of  the  rev.  Archdeacon 
Frettvman,  May  7,  1800,  by  C.  Jerram,  A,  M. 

The  sinfulness  of  withholding  Corn,  preached,  March 
16,  1800,  by  the  Rev,  S,  Clapliam,  12mo,  3 d.  Riving- 
tons. 

The  Abuses  and  Advantages  of  Sunday  Schools , 
preached  at  Ormskirk,  November  3,  1799,  8vo.  Is. 

Vernon 

The  Anti-Calvinist ,  or  two  plain  discourses  on  re¬ 
demption  and  faith,  by  R,  Feliowes,  A,  B.  12mo,  6d. 
White. 

Christain  IJberiy ,  a  sermon  on  the  history  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  non-conformists,  at  a  monthly  meeting  of 
fhe Independents  m  London,  8vo,  30  pages,  6d.  Conder. 

The  divine  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defend - 
fd,  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  the  year  1800,  at  the  lecture  founded  by  Mr,  Bamp- 
ton,  by  the  rev.  0.  Richards,  M.  A,  8vo,  6s.  boards,  Ri¬ 
ving  ton. 


Dearness 
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Dearness  occasioned  by  Scarcity ,  not  Monopoly,  a  ser¬ 
mon,  delivered  March  12,  IS 00,  8vo,  Is.  6d.  Chappie. 

The  proper  Improvement  of  divine  Chastening ,  at , 
Clapham,  March  12,  1800,  by  T.  Urswick,  8vo,  15. 
Cadeli  and  Davies. 

Six  Sermons  by  the  rev,  Sydney  Smith,  12mo,  3,?.  6d„ 
Longman. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Heddington,  Wilts,  on  the 
fast  day,  1800,  by  the  rev.  A.  Weaver,  8vo,  23  pages, 
is,  Macklin. 

Christ  crucified ,  the  grand  Theme  of  St,  Paul's  Mi¬ 
nistry ,  preached  at  the  Baptist  Meeting,  Southwark,  8vo, 
Is.  Gurney. 

Sermons  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families,  by  John 
Napleton,  D.D.  8vo,  6s.  6d.  Sael. 

The  Origin  and  End  of  Government ,  a  sermon, 
preached  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  January  20, 
1800,  2s.  Mathews. 

The  prevailing  and  increasing  Neglect  of  the  Holy 
"Communion,  by  Geo.  Smith,  8vo,  27  pages,  6d.  Mat¬ 
thews, 

The  Superiority  of  religious  Duties  to  worldly  Consi¬ 
derations,  preached  at  the  chapel,  Essex  Street,  April 
20,  1800,  by  J.  Disney,  D.  D.  8vo,  6d.  Johnson. 

A  Sermon  at  the  chapel,  Hanover  Square,  New¬ 
castle,  by  W.  Turner,  8vo,  \s.  Johnson. 

The  Diffusion  of  divine  Truth ,  preached  before  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  May  18,  1800,  by>  D.  Bogun, 
8 vo,  6d.  Williams. 

A  Sermon  at  the  parish  church  of  Langton  juxta 
Partney,  June  8,  1800,  by  the  rev.  R.  Uvcdale,  4to, 
Hurst. —  On  the  late  attempt  on  the  king’s  life. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  Guilford,  on  the 
general  fast,  by  J.  H.  Kingdom,  8vo,  Is.  Riving  ton. 

Mercy  triumphant ,  a  discourse  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  J.  O.  Dawson,  executed  for  forgery,  by  W* 
Maurice. 

The  Christian! s  Guide ,  in  six  progressive  lectures, 
by  J.  A.  Busfield,  A.  B.  8vo,  2s,  6d.  Wills. 

A  Sermon ,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  rev  W.  Ste¬ 
vens,  D.  D.  preached  at  St.  George’s,  Han't rer  Square, 
October  1 1 ,  1800,  by  the  rev.  T.  Basely,  M  A ,  8vo,  29 
pages,  D.  Cadeli  and  Davies, 


A  Sermon 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  the  assizes  holden  for  the 
county  of  Southampton,  July  23,  1800,  by  I).  Lancaster, 
8 vo.  24  pages,  ls>  Cadeli  and  Davies. 

A  Sermon ,  in  which  the  present  scarcity  is  generally, 
considered,  by  the  rev.  James  Hook,  A.  M.  8vo,  23  pages 
W: right. 

Considerations  on  the  Times ,  preached  at  Counde, 
Salop,  October,  1800,  by  Thomas  Goodinge,  LL.D. 

A  practical  Improvement  of  the  divine  command  and 
conduct,  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  William  Cowper, 
Esq.  by  Samuel  Greathead  8vo.  1.?.  Williams. 

On  the  Duties  incumbent  on  the  Poor  at  this  particular 
crisis,  by  the  rev.  F.  Skurray,  8vo,  Is.  Rivington. 

A  Sermon ,  by  the  rev.  J.  Short,  8vo,  24  pages,  Is. 
Rivington. 

The  Necessity  of  Union  among  Christians ,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  August  24,  1800,  by 
Robert  Lake,  B.  D.  4to,  29  pages,  Is.  Hurst. 

The  afflictions  of  England ,  a  warning  from  God, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1800,  by  tiie  same,  Is. 

The  Pattern  of  Christian  Prudence  and  Discretion 
urged  against  hurtful  and  fantastic  schemes  of  life,  by 
J.  H.  Pott,  A.  M.  4to,  Is.  6d.  Rivington. 

Sermons  of  the  late  rev.  John  Touch,  A.  M.  minis¬ 
ter  of  Aberdour,  revised  by  his  son,  the  rev,  P.  Touch, 
vol.  i.  including  memoirs  of  the  author,  8vo,  290  pages, 
Is.  bound,  Scott. 

Appeals  to  Lazo  reconciled  to  Christian  Charity , 
preached  at  the  assizes  at  N - ,  by  G.  Pearse,  B.  D. 


8 vo.  Is.  Rivington. 


On  the  Death  of  General  Washington ,  delivered  Fe¬ 
bruary  22,  1800,  at  Williamburg,  in  Virginia,  by  J. 
Maddison,  D  D.  bishop  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  London  reprinted,  8vo,  Is.  6d.  Hatchard. 

On  the  Purity  and  Perfection  of  Christian  Morality , 
preached  April  27,  1800,  by  E.  Cogan,  8vo,  Is.  W. 
Phillips. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  annual  visitation  at  King¬ 
ston,  May  29th  1800,  by  W.  Forster,  D.  D.  4to,  Is. 
Pain. — •  To  which  we  shall  add,  The  oration  delivered  at 
the  Funeral  of  the  late  Pontiff  Pius  VI.  before  the  cardi¬ 
nals  assembled  at  Venice,  by  Cmsar  Bransidon,  archbishop 
oi  Nesbes ;  to  which  is  annexed  the  address  of  the  pre¬ 
sent 
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sent  Pontiff,  delivered  in  a  consistory  at  V eniee,  March 
28,  1800,  translated  into  English,  with  the  Latin  original. 
1  s,  6d.  West  and  Co, 


TOPOGRAPHY,  TRAVELS,  and  VOYAGES. 

An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava , 
sent  by  the  governor  general  of  India  in  the  year  1795, 
by  Major  Symes,  of  the  76th  regiment,  4to,  2 /.  2s.  Ni- 
eol. — •  And  Svo,  3  vols,  and  a  vol.  of  plates,  Debrett.— * 
Few  books  have  afforded  more  pleasure  in  the  perusal  than 
this.  Ava  was  a  new  field,  and  our  author  has  reaped  a 
rich  harvest.  In  his  passage  to  Ava,  he  touched  at  the 
Andaman  Islands,  which  he  describes  ;  he  landed  at  Ran¬ 
goon,  proceeded  to  Pegue,  and  thence  to  the  capital 
Ummeropeora,  Of  the  country  he  passed  through,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  we  have  a  full 
and  apparently  very  candid  account.  The  author  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  procure  a  history  of  these  countries 
for  titty  or  sixty  years  past,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  country  which  we  generally  call  Ava,  is  now  de¬ 
nominated  the  Biirman  Empire,  and  consists  of  the 
country  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Arracan;  that  a  con¬ 
flict  for  many  years  had  existed  between  the  empires 
of  Burma  and  Pegu,  till  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  the 
coast  of  Siam,  and  maritime  country  of  Arracan,  were 
all  made  subject  to  the  Barman  emperor,  to  which 
prince  this  embassy  from  the  governor  general  of  Bengal 
was  sent.  The  work  is  ornamented  with  twenty-eight 
engravings  well  executed.  Major,  then  Captain  Symes, 
was  received  with  much  state,  had  an  audience  of  the 
king,  or  rather  emperor,  and  procured  a  ratification  of 
certain  immunities  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
British  merchants.  British  European  goods  arc  allowed 
to  be  imported  by  the  British,  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  to  the  king. 

An  Account  of  the  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Tishoo  Lama 
in  Tibet;  containing  a  narrative  of  a  journey  through  Bou- 
tan,  and  part  of  Tibet,  by  captain  Samuel.  Turner.  With 
views  taken  on  the  spot,  by  lieutenant  Samuel  Davis,  and 
observations  botanical,  minerological,  and  medical,  by 
Mr.  R.  Saunders.  4to,  2 gs,  Nichol. —  Few  countries  have 
been  so  little  known  to  europeaas  as  Tibet.  Mr.  Hastings 

when 
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when  governor  general,  sent  first  Mr.  Boyle  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  explore  it,  and  to  see  what  productions  it  possescd, 
which  might  be  of  service  to  european  commerce.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  the  Tishoo  Lama,  defeated  Mr, 
Hastings’s  intentions,  a  partial  account  of  what  was  pre¬ 
served,  by  Mr.  Boyle,  was  given  in  the  philosophical  trans¬ 
actions.  In  1783,  captain  Turner  was  sent  on  the  same 
business,  and  succeeded  in  his  mission.  In  this  journey,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  extraordinary  country, 
of  which  he  has  given  us  an  appearantly  correct  account, 
at  least  of  such  parts  as  he  passed 'through ;  of  his  reception 
by  the  regent  and  regeneration  of  the  Lama,  the  influence 
of  the  court  of  China,  the  tribute  of  homage  to  the  Lama, 
with  a  variety  of  particulars,  illustrative  of  the  manners, 
customs,  religious  ceremonies,  & c.  of  the  people  of  Ti¬ 
bet. 

An  Account  of  the  French  Expedition  to  Egypt  $ 
comprehending,  a  view  of  the  country  of  lower  Egypt,  its 
cities,  monuments,  and  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  French,  and  a  particular  description  and  mea¬ 
surement  of  Pompey’s  pillar,  illustrated  by  a  plate ;  by 
Charles  Norry,  translated  from  the  French,  8  vo.  53 
pages.  2s.  Ridgway. 

Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ,  undertaken  by 
the  Old  Government  of  France,  by  C.  S.  Sonini,  with  en¬ 
gravings,  translated  from  the  French.  4to.  %l.  125.  6ch 
Debrett. — ■  These  travels  are  supposed  to  have  suggested 
to  the  rulers  of  France,  the  first  idea  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  M.  Sonini’ s  view  in  this  publication  evidently  is, 
to  describe  the  wretched  state  of  Egypt,  when  the  French 
took  possession,  and  the  splendor  it  is  likely  to  acquire 
under  their  auspices.  In  his  voyage  out,  M.  Sonini  touch¬ 
ed  at  Malta,  which  he  describes  ;  landed  in  Alexandria, 
proceeded  to  Rosetta  and  Cairo,  hut  the  insurrections'' and 
disorders  of  the  city  prevented  his  going  to  Upper  Egypt. 
He  visited  A  boukir  and  various  other  parts.  This  is  an 
entertaining  tour. 

Observations  on  a  Tour  through  the  Highlands,  and 
part  of  the  Western  islands  of  Scotland,  particularly  Starffa 
and  Icolmkill;  to  which  is  added  a  description  of  the  falls 
of  the  Clyde,  of  the  country  round  Moffat,  and  an  analysis 
of  its  mineral  waters;  by  T.  Garnett,  M  D.  professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  : 
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tution :  illustrated  by  a  map,  and  54  plates,  from  draw¬ 
ings  taken  on  the  spot  by  W.  H.  Watts;  2  vols.  4 to, 
27.  125.  6d .  Cadell  arid  Davies.— These  volumes  contain 
a  description  of  the  country,  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  natural  curiosities,  antiquities,  mineralogy, 
botany,  natural  advantages,  proposed  improvements,  and 
an  account  of  state  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  fishe¬ 
ries,  and  political  economy,  with  local  history  and  bio¬ 
graphy. 

A  Tour  round  North  Wales ,  performed  in  the  summer 
of  1798  ;  containing  not  Only  the  dscription  and  local  history* 
of  the  Country  but  also  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Welch 
bards  ;  an  Essay  on  the  language  ;  observations  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ;  of  400  of  the  most  rare 
native  plants ;  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  future  tourists :  by 
the  rev.  W.  Bingley,  B.  A.  of  St.  Peter’s  College, Cambridge, 
illustrated  with  views  in  aquatinta,  by  Aiken.  2  vol.  8vo.  1  f9 
15.  E,  Williams.—  Mr  *B.  travelled  from  Chester  through 
Flint,  Carnarvon,  Anglesea,  and  Merioneth,  and" concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  druids,  the  bards,  and  Welch  music. 

Remarks  on  a  Tour  through  North  and  South  Wales , 
in  1797,  by  W.  Wigstead,  with  plates  in  aquatinta.  8vo» 
155.  Wigstead.—  These  remarks  are  made  the  vehicles 
of  the  plates,  which  are  good. 

A  Walk  through  some  of  the  Western  Counties  of 
England ,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  of  Bath.  8vo.  7 5. 
boards.  Robinson.—  Mr.  Warner’s  walk  was  from  his  re¬ 
sidence  at  Bath  to  Glastonbury,  Cheddar  Cliffs,  and  Ax- 
bridge  ;  then  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Perrot,  along  the 
Bristol  Channel,  to  Minehead,  Lymouth,  Ilfracombe,  &c. 
then  to  Launceston,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Somersetshire,  in  both  which  counties  he  tisited 
many  of  the  places  of  note. 

A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies ,  containing  an  account  of 
the  manners,  customs,  &c,  of  the  natives,  with  a  geogra¬ 
phical  description  of  the  country  ;  collected  from  observa¬ 
tions  made  during  a  residence  of  thirteen  years,  from 
1776  to  1789,  in  districts  little  frequented  by  Europeans; 
by  Fr.  P.  de  San  Bartholomeo  ;  with  notes  and  illustrations* 
by  t  Reinhold  Forster,  LL.D.  translated  from  tfye  Ger¬ 
man,  by  W.  Johnston.  8vo.  490  pages  85.  6d»  Vernor. 
—  The  author,  a  Carmelite,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  his 
name  J  P,  Werder,  was  seven  years  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  propaganda  at  Rome,  arid  has  published, 
Yol.  I.  Y  other 
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other  works  on  India.  The  original  of  this  work  appeared 
at  Rome,  in  1796,  in  Italian,  and  was  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  thence  into  English.  Fr.  P.  landed  at  Pondicherry, 
proceeded  to  Madrass,  thence  by  sea  to  Cochin,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore. 
He  describes  the  places  he  passed  through,  and  their  vi¬ 
cinity  ;  and  the  country  he  sojourned  in  so  long ;  he  gives  a 
very  particular  account  of  its  soil,  productions,  and  the 
religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  As  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Sanscrit  language,  he  has 
rectified  the  orthography  of  many  words.  On  his  return, 
he  touched  at  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
places  he  likewise  describes. 

Observations  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians ,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  its  effects,  with  re- 
marks  on  the  plague,  and  other  subjects ;  written  during  a 
residence  of  twelve  years,  in  Cairo  and  its  vicinity  ;  by  John 
Antes,  of  Fulneck,  in  Yorkshire;  illustrated  with  a  map. 
4to.  Is.  6d,  Stockdale. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage ,  performed  in  the  Lion,  extra  In- 
diaman,  from  Madras  to  Coiumbo,  and  Da  Lagoa  Bay,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  (where  the  ship  was  condemned) 
in  the  year  1798  ;  with  some  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Da  Lagpa  Bay,  and  avocabu- 
lary  of  the  languages ;  by  W.  White,  Esq.  captain  in  the 
73d.  regiment  of  foot ;  embellished  with  plates,  4to.  70 
pages.  7s.  6d+  Stockdale. —  A  plain  and  apparently  correct 
view  of  what  the  author  saw  in  his  voyage. 

Journal  of  a  Bout  to  Nagpore ,  by  w^ay  of  Cuttace, 
Ruro,  Sumbar,  and  the  southern  Bunjare  Gaut,  in  the  year 
1790,  and  a  journal  from  that  place  to  Benares,  by  the 
Soohagee  Pass ;  By  D.  IL  Dickie,  Esq.  with  a  map.  4to. 
7 s.  Btockdale. —  This  traveller  passed  through  countries 
little  known,  and  we  wish  he  had  entered  more  at  large 
into  the  description  of  them. 

Narrative  of  the  Deportation  to  Cayenne ,  and  ship¬ 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  of  L.  J.  J.  i)dm e,  written 
by  himself,  with  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the 
colony,  and  of  the  negroes;  and  of  the  situation  of  the 
deported  persons  at  the  time  of  his  escape,  8vo,  5s. 
Wright. 

A  Descriptive  Tour  and  Guide  to  the  Lakes ,  caves, 
mountains,  and  other  natural  curiosities,  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  part  of  the  West  Riding 
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of  Yorkshire;  by  J.  Honsman,  Svo,  236  pages,  5s.  bds, 
Law. —  One  of  the  best  guides  to  the  lakes  which  has  yet 
been  published. 

Letters  from  Italy ,  between  the  years  1792  and  1798, 
containing  a  view  of  the  revolutions  in  that  country,  from 
the  capture  of  Nice  by  the  French  Republic,  to  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Pius  VI.  from  the  Ecclesiastical  State ;  likewise 
pointing  out  the  matchless  works  of  arts,  which  still  em¬ 
bellish  Pisa,  Florence,  Sienna,  &c.  with  instructions  for 
the  use  of  invalids  and  families,  who  may  not  choose  to 
incur  the  expence  attendant  upon  travelling  with  a  cou¬ 
rier;  by  Marianna  Starke,  2  vol.  Svo,  14?.  boards,  Phil¬ 
lips. —  After  so  long  a  title,  the  nature  of  our  work  does 
not  require  that  we  should  say  much  of  the  book,  which 
is  divided  into  several  letters. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  Isle  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  observations  and 
reflections  upon  nature  and  mankind;  by  J.  H.  B.  de 
Saint  Pierre,  translated  from  the  French. 

A  visible  Display  of  Divine  Providence ,  or  the  journal 
of  a  captured  missionary  designated  to  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  in  the  second  voyage  of  the  ship  Duff,  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Robson,  captured  by  the  Grand  Buonaparte, 
off  Cape  Frio,  including  every  remarkable  occurrence 
which  took  place  on  board  the  Duff,  the  Grand  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica;  by  Wm.  Gregory,  one  of  the  missionaries,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  journals  of  other  missionaries,  Svo,  5s. 
Symonds. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  in  search  of  La  Pe  rouse,  un¬ 
dertaken  by  order  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France, 
&c.;  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  La  Billardiere, 
illustrated  with  engravings :  %  vols,  8vo,  plates  in  4to, 
ll.  11s.  6d.  Debrett.- —  These  ships  left  Amboyna, 
steered  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  ran  300  leagues  along 
the  coast  of  New  Holland ;  they  sailed  to  New  Zealand, 
th,e  Friendly  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  thence  through  Dam- 
pier’s  Strait  to  New  Guinea,  and  finally  to  Batavia,  with¬ 
out  any  success  as  to  tjhe  object  of  their  research.  Here 
the  Dutch  assisted  the  royalists  who  were  on  board,  to  seize 
the  ships  and  put  an  end  to  the  voyage.  The  papers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  were,  by  the  active 
exertions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  restored  to  the  French. 

Y  2  To 
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To  these  we  may  add, 

The  Modern  Traveller ,  voL  i,  containing  the  travels 
of  Mungo  Park,  compressed;  vol.  ii,  those  of  Lediard, 
Lucas,  and  Sonini,  in  Africa;  vol.  iii,  those  of  Brown, 
Savary,  and  Volney;  and  voL  iv,  those  of  Vaillant  in 
Africa.  12mo,  12,?,  Wright, 

The  Cambrian  Directory ,  or  a  cursory  sketch  of  the 
Welch  territories,  with  a  chart.  8vo,  3s.  Hurst.—  An 
ful  companion  to  those  who  visit  Wales* 
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In  our  view  of  French  Literature,  we  shall  pursue 
nearly  the  same  arrangement  we  have  done  with  respect 
to  the  English.  In  the  latter  we  have,  however,  inserted 
every  publication  of  which  we  could  procure  the  title ;  in 
the  former  we  have,  from  choice,  omitted  some  works, 
which  are  so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  France,  as  expla¬ 
nation  of  laws,  ordinances,  remarks  on  local  circum¬ 
stances,  &c.  that  we  conceived  their  omission  would  by 
no  means  be  regretted.  The  size  is  always,  and  the 
price  of  the  book,  generally  given,  which  will  be  some 
guide  to  our  readers;  although  we  cannot  but  observe, 
that  the  difference  between  the  first  cost  and  that  at  which 
they  are  sold  here,  is  very  considerable. 

The  French  seem  by  their  publications  to  attend 
much  to 

Agriculture, 

and  have  published,  Corn's  amiplet  d? Agriculture ,  &c.  A 
complete  Course  of  Agriculture,  theoretical,  practical* 
and  economical,  and  of  rural  and  veterinary  medicine ; 
or  an  universal  dictionary  of  agriculture,  by  a  Society  of 
Agriculturalists ;  edited  by  the  Abbe  Rozier,  10th  volume^ 
4to,  10  This  volume  is  ornamented  with  a  fine 

engraved  bust  of  Rozier,  and  thirty  plates.  The  work 
is  well  known  over  Europe,  and  contains  an  immense 
fund  of  agricultural  information,  drawn  from  every  au¬ 
thentic  channel. 

‘Trait?  des  Engrais ,  &c,  A  Treatise  on  Manures, 
collected  from  different  reports  made  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  with  notes;  to  which  is  added  Kir- 
wan’s  Memoir  on  Manures,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
principal  chemical  terms  employed  in  that  work;  by 
C  '  y  3  F.  G. 
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F.  G.  Maurice,  8vo.  5  liv.  —  In  this  work  no  less  than 
thirty-five  different  kinds  of  manures  are  treated  of,  their 
uses  and  inconveniences  pointed  out. 

Le  Cult  ivat  cur  Anglais ,  &c.  The  English  Cultivator, 
or  select  works  on  agriculture,  and  political  and  rural 
economy,  by  Arthur  Young;  translated  from  the  English, 
with  notes,  6  vols.  with  plates,  33  liv.- —  By  these  pub¬ 
lications  we  have  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  the 
works  of  our  countrymen  are  in  high  esteem  in  France. 

Methode  avantageuse ,  See.  An  Advantageous  Me¬ 
thod  of  treating  Bees;  by  J.  F.  Best,  8vo.  2  liv. 

Memoire  sur  V Education  des  Abeiiles,  &c.  A  Memoir 
on  the  treatment  of  Bees,  read  at  the  Lyceum  of  Arts, 
the  30th  Vendemiare,  in  the  year  7,  by  M.  T.  Q.  Beaujeu, 
l2mo. 

The  want  of  coal  in  France  compels  them  to  pay 
great  attention  to  their  woods  and  forests,  on  which  many 
little  treatises  have  appeared ;  as 

Memoire ,  &c.  Memorial  extracted  from  the  treatise 
on  the  preservation  and  management  of  the  forests;  by 
Citizen  Pertuis,  Svo.  12  liv. 

Precis  dc  V  Administration ,  &c.  A  Summary  of  the 
administration  and  management  of  the  national  woods 
and  forests  of  France,  with  observations  on  the  work  of 
Citizen  Pertuis,  by  C,  Clausse,  8vo,  1  liv.  8  cents. 

Culture  du  Department ,  &c.  The  Cultivation  of  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  followed  by  a  treatise  on  manure, 
by  Citizen  Chalumeau,  8vo,  240  pages,  1  liv.  80  cents. 

Observations  sur  V Institution  des  Socutes>  &c.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Institution  of  Societies  of  Agriculture, 
and  on  the  means  of  rendering  their  labours  useful ;  by 
J.  B.  Rougher  de  la  Bergerie,  8vo,  58  pages. 

Annee  du  Jardinage :  The  Gardner’s  Calender  y  by 
J.  F.  Bustien,  2  vol,  8vo. 

Essai  d' ameliorer ,  Me. :  An  Essay  towards  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce  of 
France;  by  J.  Bose,  12mo, —  The  author  first  treats  of 
the  education  necessary  for  young  people  destined  for 
any  of  the  above  pursuits.  When  they  are  qualified,  he 
proposes  that  government  should  advance  them  loans,  on 
a  moderate  interest  and  on  good  security.  He  proposes, 
also,  that  the  laws  should  regulate  the  goodness  of  ma¬ 
nufactures. 

They 
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They  also  publish  in  France  a  periodical  work,  called 
Ij  Ami  de  la  Campagne :  The  Friend  of  the  Country,  or 
father  Country  Pursuits;  by  a  Society  of  Literary  Men, 
edited  by  Citizen  Pinglin. 

\  /  ,  ■  .  .  i 

i 

Antiquities  and  Antiquarian  Researches. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  but  little  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  French ;  but  we  now  tind  them  paying 
considerable  attention  to  it. 

I  dees  sur  les  Relations ,  &c.  An  Inquiry  into  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  commercial  connections  of  the  people  of  Africa, 
translated  from  the  German  of  H,  Heeren,  2  vols,  18mo, 
with  a  map,  7}  liv.-—  The  author’s  inquiries  are  limited 
to  the  time  preceding  Alexander  the  Great. 

Catalogue  eVim  Collection ,  &c.  Catalogue  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Roman  medals  in  sulphur,  8vo,  75 
pages,  |  liv. ;  by  C.  Mionet. —  This  collection  already 
amounts  to  near  1 500  medals,  and  is  increasing  daily. 

Cours  de  Mythologies  &c.  A  Course  of  mythology, 
enlivened  with  poetical  extracts  to  each  article ;  by  J. 
Brunei,  i2mo.  2|  liv. 

lit' gene  rat  ion  de  la  Republique  di Athenes :  The  Regene¬ 
ration  of  the  Athenian  Republic,  an  historical  fragment, 
translated  from  the  Greek ;  by  C.  Pouehet  de  la  Riehar- 
diere,  8vo,  30  pages,  40  cents. 

Recueil  des  Costumes :  A  Collection  of  the  Costumes , 
religious  and  military,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world; 
by  Bar,  55  numbers,  in  large  folio,  the  whole  1 50  liv. 

Recherches  Hislor iques  sur  la  Police  des  Remains,  &c. 
Historical  Inquiries  into  the  customs  of  the  Romans,  with 
respect  to  their  high-ways,  streets,  roads,  &ce ;  by  Citizen 
Bouchard,  8vo.  • —  This  work  is  a  supplement  to  the 
memorials  presented  to  the  ci-devant  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  on  this  subject. 

Choir  des  Costumes,  &c\  The  civil  and  military  Cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  Ancients,  designed,  engraved,  and  published, 
by  Willem  an,  folio,  5  th  and  6th  numbers,  9  liv. 

Description  des  Statues  des  Thuilleries :  Description 
of  the  Statues  of  the  Thuilleries;  by  A.  L,  Millin,  12mo, 

<r»JL  liv 

pz  11V* 

Oeuvres  de  Piranesi:  The  works  of  Piranesi,  on  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  1,  2,  3,  4  numbers,  by  the  bro- 

Y  4  ther 
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thers  Piranisi. —  A  most  superb  work.  The  first  mmi* 
ber  contains  twenty-four  ancient  statues,  the  second 
t  wen  tv-four  vases,  or  candalabrums,  the  third  twenty-four 
Roman  vases,  and  the  fourth  twenty-four  paintings  from 
the  Italian  school.  This  elegant  work  is  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  French  Government. 

Calcographie  des freres  Piranesi:  The  Calcography  of 
the  brothers  Piranisi,  concerning  likewise  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities,  large  folio,-—  The  two  first  volumes 
contain,  vases,  candalabrums,  altars,  tripods,  urns,  lamps, 
on  1 14  plates,  price  220  liv.  The  two  next  volumes 
contain  1,57  views  of  Rome,  262  liv;  and  the  fifth,  37 
plates  of  statues  i5i  liv;  the  sixth,  the  Italian  school  oa 
40  plates,  i2Q  liv. 

Description ,  <kc.  .Description  of  a  Cameo  in  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  antiquities  of  the  National  Library ;  by  Millin, 
i2mo.  i  frank  20  cents. 

Description  des  Pyr amides,  <kc  Description  of  theH 
Pyramids  of  Gize  and  city  of  Cairo  ;  by  J.  Grobert,  with 
•three  plates,  6  liv.—  This  work  contains  a  correct  plan 
of  the  city  of  Cairo  and  its  environs  ;  of  old  Cairo,  Bom 
Ja,  the  island  of  Honda,  of  the  nilometer  of  Gize,  also 
a  plan  of  the  castle  of  Cairo. 

Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce 

In  the  arts  we  observe  the  greatest  efforts  making  to 
bring  them  to  perfection.  We  shall  commence  our  ac¬ 
count  with  a  highly  useful  work  of  Citizen  Chaptal, 
called,  Essai  sur  ie  perfect  mmement  des  Arts  chimiques 
en  France :  Essay  on  bringing  to  perfection  the  arts  de¬ 
pendent  on  chemistry  in  France,  8vo,  88  pages,  i  \  liv. 
—  The  ingenious  author  divides  his  little  treatise  into 
three  parts,  1,  On  the  means  of  forming  workmen,  2. 
On  the  means  of  diminishing  the  prices  of  manufacture ; 
and  3,  On  the  situations  necessary  for  the  various  kinds 
of  manufactures. 

Oeuvres  diver ses  sur  les  Sciences  et  les  Arts :  Various 
works  on  Science  and  Arts;  published  occasionally  innum-* 
bers,  8vo,  each  number  96  pages,  1~  liv.  with  tw  o  large 
plates  to  explain  the  text. 

Me  moire,  &c.  A  Memorial  on  the  cultivation ,  com¬ 
merce,  and  use  of  the  hemp  and  flax  of  France,  for  the 

marine 
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marine  and  the  arts,  by  J.  R.  R.  Labergerje,  12mo.~—  A 
work  intended  to  stimulate  the  author’s  countrymen  to 
the  production  of  these  materials,  by  shewing  the  many 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

Stir  la  Liberie  de  C  Imprinter  ie  SC  Commerce.  On 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  Trade,  by  Citizen  C.  3* 
Camus, — *  Cailleau,  the  bookseller,  having  proposed  to 
limit  the  number  of  master-printers  in  France,  who  were 
each  to  pay  to  the  state  a  fine  of  1Q,0Q0  livres,  under 
pretence  of  recovering  the  splendour  of  the  typographic 
art ;  C.  Camus  opposes  this  scheme,  on  sound  and  judi-* 
cions  principles,  as  a  plan  formed  to  create  a  monopoly 
among  the  rich  printers,  and  injurious  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press, 

Dictionnaire  general  du  Commerce,  &c.  A  general 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,  sciences,  and  arts,  and  of 
French  industry,  for  the  year  viii.  8vo,  6  liv.-~  An  use-? 
ful  work  to  merchants,  bankers,  &c.  and  those  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  productions  and 
manufactures  of  France, 

O Art  d'embellir  les  Appartemens  :  The  Art  of  em¬ 
bellishing  Rooms,  by  an  easy,  simple,  and  cheap  me* 
thod,  1  liy.  20  cents. 

Suite  des  Men  wires,  &c.  Continuation  of  Memoirs, 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  city  of  Paris,  12mo,  4  liv.— 
This  work  contains  three  memorials  ;  the  first  on  the 
alarming  state  of  the  Pantheon,  the  causes  and  remedies' 
the  second,  on  removing  the  burying-places  out  of  Paris ; 
and  the  third,  on  the  bad  state  of  the  bed  of  the  Seine  at 
Paris 


JO  Art  de  peindre  fif  imprinter  les  Toiles,  &c. — The 

Art  of  painting  and  printing  Linens,  by  B~ - — ,  8vo? 

15S  pages  1  liv.—  This  art  was  brought  from  India  to. 
France,  in  the  year  1736,  by  Mons.  Beaulieu,  a  captain 
of  a  vessel,  where  it  has  succeeded  well,  and  is  here  de^ 
scribed  with  apparent  correctness, 

JEssai  sur  V Art  de  la  Verrerie ,  &c.  An  Essay  on 
the  Art  of  Glass-making,  by  C.  Loysell,  8vo,  5  liv.~^ 
This  work  had  been  approved  by  the  ancient  academy  of 
Sciences,  but  the  printing  was  retarded  by  the  eyents  of 
the  revolution.  It  contains  many  of  the  author’s  own 
experiments ;  a  luminous  theory  on  the  use  of  clay ;  on 
the  preparations  of  vitrifiabie  matters ;  on  the  purilkaw 
lion  of  salts ,  pn  the  process  in  making  the  vavions  kinds 
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of  glass,  and  for  the  imitation  of  precious  stones.  He 
has  inserted,  also,  a  new  theory  on  the  heat  of  fur¬ 
naces. 

Notice  sar  la  Manufacture  nationale  des  Gobelins,  kc. 
An  Account  of  the  national  Manufacture  of  the  Gobelins, 
by  C.  Guillaumot,  12mo,  30  cents.—  A  clear  account  of 
this  fine  establishment,  and  of  the  manufactures  carried 
on  there. 

Memoir e  historique,  Kc.  An  historical  Memorial  on 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  national  manufacture  of 
china  in  France,  with  observations  on  every  part  of  the 
process,  and  the  means  of  improving  it,  by  Citizen  Bat- 
chelier,  1 2 mo. —  A  history  of  the  manufacture  of  Serves, 
from  its  foundation  in  1779,  with  proposals  for  increasing 
the  advantages  derived  from  it. 

Manuel  general,  &c.  A  general  Manual  for  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  exchanges,  and  other  calculations  necessary  for 
merchants,  by  numbers  and  logarithms,  by  F.  Reisham- 
mer,  one  large  vol.  8vo,  liv. 

L' Art  de  tenir  les  Litres ,  &c.  The  Art  of  Book- 
bydouble  Entry,  by  F.  II.  Ruelle,  1  vol.  4to,  7f 

Elemens  de  Commerce :  Elements  of  Commerce,  2 
large  vols.  12mo,  5  liv.—  This  work  contains  also  trea¬ 
tises  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  the  liberal  arts,  &c, 

Analyse  des  Prineipes,  k c.  Analysis  of  the  Princi¬ 
ples  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  commodities,  and 
the  influence  of  money  on  that  circulation. —  A  memo¬ 
rial  read  in  the  class  of  moral  sciences  at  the  National  In¬ 
stitute,  by  Veron  Forbonnais,  12mo,  50  cents. 

Tableau  comparative ,  &c.  A  comparative  Statement 
of  the  productions  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  Antilles,  or 
Leeward  Islands,  compared  "with  those  of  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch,  in  1787-8,  73  pages,  and  13  tables, 
4  liv. 

Instruction  sur  V  Art  de  fairele  Vin:  Instructions  on 
the  Art  of  making  Wine,  by  A.  Cadet  de  Vaux,  12mo, 
75  cents. —  These  instructions  have  been  sent  by  the  miT 
nister  of  the  interior  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments. 

Recueil  k  Parallele  des  Edifices  de  tout  Genre :  a 
Collection  and  Comparison  of  Edifices  of  all  Kinds,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern,  remarkable  by  their  beauty,  grandeur, 
or  singularity,  designed  on  the  same  scale,  by  J.  N.  L.  Du¬ 
rand;  the  first  extracted  from  the  general  history  of  ar¬ 
chitecture. 
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chitecture,  by  Le  Grand,  13  numbers,  £  liv,  each. — 
Every  number  consists  of  six  sheets,  grand  atlas  paper* 
and  treats  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Paris,  bridges,  aque¬ 
ducts,  &c.  &c. 

Tableau  hislorique  de  la  Pechc  de  la  Raleine :  An  his¬ 
torical  View  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  by  J,  B,  Noel,  12mo. 
—  M.  Noel  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  essays, 
such  as  A  Natural  History  of  Fishes  ;  On  the  Economy 
of  Sea  Fisheries, 

Nowvelle  Toil  lire  proposee  pour  les  VaisseaiLv  dc  tonics 
Grandeurs  :  A  new  Way  of  sailing  Ships  of  ail  Sizes,  es¬ 
pecially  those  employed  in  commerce,  preceded  by  letters 
of  Dr,  Franklin  on  the  marine,  by  David  Leroy,  8vo, 
■with  plates,  3  liv. —  A  supplement  to  the  author’s  work 
on  the  American  marine* 

Systeme  telegraphique  &'  decimal ,  &c.  A  telegraphic 
and  decimal  System,  adopted  by  order  of  government, 
by  C.  C.  Laval,  Pevre,  Moncalree,  Le  Bland,  and  Ve¬ 
ronese,  4to,  34  pages.- —  The  Executive  Directory 
granted  20,000  hv.  to  try  this  scheme  between  Paris  and 
Havre. 

Alphabet  U nicer sd  :  An  Universal  Alphabet,  or  me¬ 
thodical  stenography,  adapted  to  every  capacity,  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  typographic  art,  by  means  of  which  a  per¬ 
son  may  write  or  print  as  fast  as  they  speak,  by  Citizen 
Montigny,  first  part,  100  pages,  6  liv, 

Vocabulaire  des  Termes  de  Marine  :  A  Vocabulary  of 
marine  Terms,  English  and  French,  and  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  a  Calepin  (a  nomenclator)  of  the  principal 
terms  of  maritime  commerce,  of  home  and  exotic  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  other  things  connected  with  the  English 
and  French  marine  ;  by  C.  Lescalier,  8vo,  near  500  pages, 
4  liv. 

Reflexions  sur  les  Signaux :  Reflections  on  Signals, 
by  J.  F.  Paul,  4to,  2\  liv.-—  A  short  treatise  on  marine 
signals. 

Histoirc  du  Canal  du  Midi ,  &c.  A  History  of  the 
Canal  of  the  South,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Languedoc  Canal,  by  Citizen  F.  Andreossy,  8vo,  400  pa¬ 
ges,^  6  liv. —  The  history  of  this  celebrated  canal,  by  an 
engineer  of  such  high  reputation  as  General  Andreossy, 
cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable,  not  to  the  French  alone, 
but  to  the  enlightened  part  of  Europe. 
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Memoire  sur  les  Advantages  de  la  Navigation  des  Ca~ 
naux  &  Rivieres,  A  Memorial  on  the  Advantages  of  Ca¬ 
nal  and  River  Navigation,  to  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  the  Vosges,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle,  by 
Citizen  Lecreulz,  4to,  113  pages,  4  liv. —  This  work, 
although  intended  to  shew  the  immediate  advantages 
which  these  departments  would  receive,  exhibits  also  the 
general  advantages  of  canal  navigation. 

Journal  du  Commerce ,  &c.  A  Journal  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  French  Republic,  edited  by  BailleuL 

Quelques  I  dees  sur  la  Situation ,  &c.  Some  Ideas  on 
the  State  of  the  Commerce  of  France,  by  J.T.  Brugnieres, 
1 2m  o. 

Dictionnaire  Universal  de  la  Geographic  commergante. 
An  Universal  Dictionary  of  Commercial  Geography,  by 
J.  Pouchet,  4to,  800  pages,- — The  author’s  design  is  to 
give  a  view  of  the  laws  of  commerce,  of  the  places 
which  produce  the  various  kinds  of  merchandize,  of  the 
manufacturers  and  places  of  sale,  &c.  and  of  all  the 
treaties  of  commerce  existing  in  Europe.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  on  the  plan  of  the  Abbe  Morellett’s  Dictionary  of 
Commerce, 

Charpente  de  Philibert  de  COnme ,  &c5  The  Car- 
pentery  of  Philibert  of  Orme,  an  architect  living  in  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  a  work  published  250  years  after  it 
was  written,  by  Citizen  Detournelle,  architect,  liv.— 
About  the  year  1550,  there  was  in  France  a  scarcity  of 
wood  for  building,  and  Philibert,  a  celebrated  architect 
of  that  time,  proposed  as  a  remedy,  to  substitute  light 
and  economical  materials,  in  the  room  of  the  heavy  ones 
then  in  use. 

Memoire ,  Sic,  memorial,  or  considerations  on  those 
who  are  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on  the  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  those,  who  are  susceptible,  the  faculties  of  hearing 
arid  speech  ;  by  R,  T.  L  Desmortiers,  8vo. 

Tar  if  des  Bdtimens ,  Sc.  prices  of  building,  con¬ 
taining  the  prices,  details,  <kcf  of  every  prime  sort  of  work, 
according  to  the  true  measure ;  that  is  to  say,  terrass, 
masonry,  carpentcry,  &ct  with  a  succinct  theory  of  mea¬ 
suring  work,  a  comparative  view  both  of  old  and  new  mea¬ 
sures,  and  explanations  of  usual  deductions,  2  liv, 

Essai  sur  /’  Organization  des  Annies,  Sc.  Essay  on  the 
organization  of  the  armies  ;  by  general  Lespinasse;  8vo.— 
The  author  has  built  hjs  theory  on  experience ;  he  has 

formed 
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formed  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  artillery,  and  for  a. 
military  education  of  officers  for  this  corps ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  such  branches  of  instruction,  as  are  necessary 
for  military  pupils  in  general.  Throughout  the  whole  he 
combines  theory  and  practice,  and  proposes  to  re -unite  the 
artillery  and  engineer  corps. 

There  is  also  published  in  France  a  periodical  work* 
called,  Amiales  des  Arts  &c.  Annals  of  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  or  a  technological  memorial  on  modem  discoveries 
in  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  publish™ 
ed  monthly. 

Our  number  of  books  on  the  fine  arts  is  lessened,  on 
account  of  several  being  classed  under  architecture. 

Iconologie  EUmcntaire :  Elementary  Iconology,  with 
208  engraved  figures,  4  voh  4to.  &  12mo.—  A  book  ex~ 
frememly  useful  to  artists. 

Collection  des  Dessins ,  Me.  A  collection  of  designs  for 
state  and  tow 
curricles,  &c 

Description  des  Arts  et  Metiers :  Description  of  arts  and 
trade,  20th  volume,  folio,  which  contains  the  art  of  paint™ 

ing- 

EUmens  de  Perspective  pratique :  Elements  of  prac¬ 
tical  perspective  as  practised  by  artists,  with  reflections, 
and  advice  to  a  pupil  on  painting,  and  particularly  on 
landscape ,  by  Ph.  Valenciennes,  4to.  700  pages,  with 
plates.- —  This  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books ;  the 
first  ten  treat  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  perspective, 
the  eleventh  on  optics,  and  the  twelfth  of  gardens.  It  is  a. 
well  written  work. 

In  Biography,  the  French  press  has  afforded  little  of 
consequence.  The  principal  works  are,  Notice  Historique  de 
Marbot ,  Me :  An  historical  account  of  Marbot,  general  of 
division,  who  died  at  Genoa,  29  Germinal,  8th  year ;  by 
A.  Rousselin,  30  pages. 

Eloge  Historique  de ,  Me.  Historical  eulogy  on  J.  C„ 
Borda,  read  at  the  Phiiomatic  Society,  by  P.  J  Lecroix, 
Svo.  I  liv. 

Notice sur  Antoine  Le  Blanc:  An  account  of  Anthony 
Be  Blanc,  professor  of  the  Central  School,  &c.  by  J.  P.  A. 
Mahernuls,  12mo. 

Notices  Sur  la  Fie  et  Us  Eerits  du  C°  Deparcieux :  An 

account 
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count  of  the  life  and  writings  of  C.  D.  professor  at  the 
Central  School,  at  the  Pantheon,  &c.  by  the  same  12mo. 

Anecdotes  sur  la  Vie  Politique ,  Vc.  Anecdotes  of  the 
political  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  of  his  deatii ;  with  obser¬ 
vations  on  his  inquiries  and  calculation  respecting  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  France,  for  the  last  century,  with 
references  to  the  progressive  state  of  England,  and  the 
means  of  ruining  the  French  Nation,  Svo. 

Eloge  His  Unique,  &c.  Historical  Eulogy  on  Lazarus 
Spallanzani ;  by  J.  L.  Alibert,  Svo.  202  pages.—  A  con¬ 
cise  account  of  his  life  and  writings  and  a  very  copious 
view  of  his  experiments  and  discoveries. 

Notice  sur ,  &c.  Account  of  J.  J.  P.  Fauries  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  4to.  68  pages. —  This  sketch  is  published  by  his 
son,  who  has  added  the  engraving  of  a  Greek  inscription, 
which  his  father  had  found  in  tiie  cellar  of  a  house  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  learned  Pieresc. 

Notice,  &c.  An  account  of  La  Tour  D’ Auvergne,  Svo. 
32  pages,  40  cents. 

Dictionnaire  dcs  Athces  anciens  ct  modevnes ;  A  dict  io¬ 
nary  of  ancient  and  modern  atheists  ;  bv  S.  Marishai,  1 
vol.  S  vo.  1  liv.  75  cents,  GOO  pages. —  J n  this  collection 
are  many  persons  living  in  every  country,  which  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  appear  therein. 

Notice  sur  la  Vie  Liitiraire,  &c.  Account  of  the  life 
of  Spallanzani ;  by  Lourdes,  12s. — Lourdes  was  a  man  who 
lived  long  with  S. ,  knew  him  well,  and  is  therefore  well 
qualified  for  this  task. 

Notice  Ilistorique ,  &c.  An  historical  account  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Montucla  ;  by  A.  Le  Blond. 

Notice  sur  la  Vic  de  Joubcrt ;  Account  of  the  life  of 
Joubert,  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  8vo. 

Eloge  funebre,  &c.  A  funeral  Eulogy  on  the  same. 

Eloge  de  Montaigne ;  An  Eulogy  on  Montaigne, 
by  P.  M.  B.  Viot.  135. 

Histoire  abregee  de  la  Vie  des  Papes ;  An  historical 
abridgement  of  the  lives  of  the  Popes,  3  vol.  Svo. 

Traits  interessans ,  &c.  Interesting  Anecdotes  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  ancient  Rome,  from  the  Latin  of 
.L’Homant,  2  vol. 

Eloge  de  Washington  :  An  Eulogy  on  Washington ;  by 
J.  S.  Du  Brocq.  12  vol.  50  cents. 

.  Memoir c  Ilistorique,  &e.  An  historical,  literary,  and 
critical  memorial,  on  the  life  and  works,  as  well  printed, 
us  MS.  ol  John  Gaulin,  professor  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

Che- 
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Chemistry. 

Tableaux  Synoptiques:  Synoptical  tables,  designed  to 
renew  in  the  memory,  the  lectures  on  chemistry,  read  at 
the  Medicinal  School  at  Paris,  in  the  8th  year  ;  by  Fourcroy, 
folio,  twelve  tables,  and  preceded  by  an  introduction. 

1  Of  !iv . 

Elemens ,  oa  Prmcipes  ph is ico-ch im iqncs ,  &c.  Phisico- 
chemical  elements,  designed  to  serve  as  a  continuation  of 
Principles  of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  the  Central 
schools;  by  J.  Brisson,  8vo.  432  pages,  with  plates,  6  iiv. 
—  Availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  Lavoisier,  Guyton, 
Chaptal,  Berthollet,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  &c,  Mr.  Brisson 
has  formed  them  into  an  elegant  elementary  work,  which 
has  met  with  the  complete  approbation  of  those  who  are 
competent  judges. 

Systems  des  Connaissances  chimiques ,  &c.  A  system  of 
chemical  knowledge,  and  its  application  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  art;  by  A.  F.  Fourcroy,  10  vol.  8vo.  50 
iiv. — *  This  great  work  of  Fourcroy ’s  is  the  result  of 
twenty-five  years  incessant  application  ;  it  presents  a  me¬ 
thod  very  different  from  what  has  hitherto  been  adopted  by 
chemists,  and  a  more  extended  and  complete  collection  of 
facts,  \vith  many  new'  remarks  and  discoveries  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  owm.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  compilation,  but 
the  result  of  his  own  inquiries  also.,  The  ten  volumes  are 
thus  arranged.  The  first  contains  a  history  of  chemistry, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  pneumatic  doctrine,  of  simple 
bodies ;  the  second  of  burned  bodies,  oxides,  and  acids  ;  the 
third  and  fourth  of  acids  and  their  properties,  and  salts ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  of  metals  ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  vege¬ 
tables;  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  minerals. 

lies  Annales  de  Chimie ,  continue  to  be  published  with 
the  usual  spirit  and  reputation. 

Rapport  fait  a  V Institute  &c.  Report  made  to  the 
Institute,  on  the  sugar  made  from  beet-root. 

Notions  Mathematiques ,  &c.  Mathematical  Notions 
on  chemistry  and  medecine,  or  a  theory  of  fire;  in  which, 
from  various  causes,  are  demonstrated  the  theories  of 
light,  colours,  sound,  fever,  disorders,  cure,  &c.  by  A. 
Mangen,  8vo,  -3  liv.~—  This  seems  to  be  an  ill-digested 
performance,  which  the  author  promises  to  elucidate  far¬ 
ther  hereafter. 

Die- 
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Dictionaries  of  Languages  and  Elementary" 

Books, 

Diciiomiaire  des  Homonymes:  A  Dictionary  of  Ho- 
moftymes,  Svo,  160  pages,  2\  liv.—  Phis  work  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Synonym cs  of  the  Abbe 
Girard;  Synonimes  are  words  having  nearly  the  same 
meaning  without  having  the  same  sound;  homonymes , 
on  the  contrary,  are  words  of  the  same  sound,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning. 

Diciiomiaire  de  Poche,  kc.  Pocket  dictionary,  French 
and  German,  and  German  and  French,  12mo,  600  pages, 

3  J  liv.  , 

Dictionnaire  portal f:  A  pocket  Dictionary,  Spanish 
and  French,  and  French  and  Spanish  ;  by  J.  C.  B.  Cara- 
man,  2  vols.  Svo,  750  pages  each,  13^  liv. 

Dt  zionario  portable ,  Italiano  Franccsc:  A  Compen¬ 
dious  Italian  and  French  Dictionary,  extracted  from  the 
great  dictionary  of  Albert,  with  a  geographical  dictionary, 
and  a  catalogue  of  the  proper  names  of  men  and  women, 
Svo,  1030  pages. 

Dictionnaire  Universel:  An  Universal  Dictionary  of  the 
French  language,  extracted  from  the  ancients  and  mo¬ 
derns  ;  or  a  manual  of  orthography  and  eulogy ;  by  P„ 
C.  V.  Boist  and  F.  I.  Bastien.  8vo,  600  pages,  7~  liv.— 
This  dictionary  contains  a  nomenclator,  one-third  larger 
than  any  former  dictionary.  The  authors  have  taken  the 
Dictionnaire  de  F Academic  as  their  ground  work,  and  hate 
consulted  all  the  others. 

Petit  Dictionnaire :  Little  Dictionary  of  words  which 
are  synonyMes,  1 2mo. 

Dictionnaire  des  Rimes  et  des  Proncnciations:  A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  rhymes  and  pronunciation;  by  E.  L.  Mat- 
thieu,  8 vo 

NouveUe  method e,  simple  et  facile :  A  new  and  easy 
method  to  teach  orthography ;  by  G.  Gallimard,  12mo, 
7  cent. 

NouveUe  Methode  analytique ,  kc,  A  New  Analytical 
Method  of  studying  the  French  language.  Svo,  200  pages, 
1  liv.  80  cents.  . 

Premiers  Elemeiis ,  kc.  The  First  Elements  of  the 
French  language;  by  C.  Caminade.  12mo,  75  cents.— 
Another  by  Rouble. 
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Principes  simplifies  de  la  Langue  Frangoise:  Plain 
principles  of  the  French  tongue ,  adapted  for  youth  ;  by 
Citizen  Crochet,  12mo.  I  liv. 

Grammaire  Frangoise,  &c.  French  Grammar;  by  E* 
Polonceau.  12mo,  200  pages,  Rheims,  75  cents. 

Tableaux  A nalytiques,  &c.  Analytical  Tables  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  Grammar ;  by  T.  C.  de  Chateau- 
neuf.  4to,  72  pages. 

Systems  Nouveau,  &c,  A  new  System  of  the  conju¬ 
gation  of  French  verbs ;  by  J.  C.  Piat,  2  large  sheets, 
1  liv. 

Principes  EUmentaires,  &c.  Elementary  principles 
of  French  Orthography ;  by  A.  F.  Q.  Frevilie.  8vo,  280 
pages,  3  liv. 

Grammaire  Gemrale ,  &c.  General  Grammar,  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  French  lano'uao'e;  by  E.  Lenoux.  8vo. 

No  country  in  Europe  has  more  elementary  books 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  than  France.  Of  these  we 
shall  select  a  few. 

Lcs  Jeux ,  les  Fables,  et  les  Maximes,  &c.  Sports, 
Fables,  and  Maxims,  to  teach  reading  and  morality  to 
children;  by  A.  F.  1.  Preville.  18mo,  175  pages. 

Encyclopedic  de  la  Jeuncsse:  An  Encyclopedia  for 
voutb,  or  a  new  elementary  abridgment  of  Sciences  and 
Arts  ;  by  Mad.  FI.  T.  2  vols.  with  charts,  3  liv. 

Catechismc  de  la  Constitution  de  Van  8:  A  Catechism 


of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  8,  with  a  collection  of  traits 
of  heroism,  for  the  use  of  schools.  18mo,  with  figures, 
25  cent. 


I?  Art  (Vecrire  aussi  vUe  que  la  Parole :  The  Art  of 
Writing  as  fast  as  a  person  can  speak,  reduced  to  true 
principles;  by  Citizens  Callet  et  Gardet  Paine.  8vo.  with 
plates,  2\  liv. 

Principes  generdux  et  raisonnes  de  la  Langue  Latine: 
General  and  rational  Principles  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  of  Du  Marsais ;  by  C.  Seranne. 
12mo,  100  pages,  60  cents. 

Nouveau  Systeme  de  Lecture ,  &c.  A  new  System 
of  Reading,  for  all  languages;  by  J.  B.  Maindru.  1st 
vol.  8vo,  9  liv. — •  This  work  has  been  recommended  as 
an  elementary  book,  by  the  Institute.  In  the  preliminary 
discourse  the  author  exposes  his  plan,  which  is  after¬ 
wards.  analysed  in  a  plate.  This  plate  represents  the 
Vol.  I.  Z  anatomy 
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anatomy  of  words,  which  comprehends,  I,  The  art  of 
spelling;  2,  A  vocabulary  raisonnee;  3,  An  analytical 
table  of  soeech.  He  then  proceeds  to  technical  terms, 
abbreviations,  &c.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas 
of  105 tables,  numbered,  and  which  may  be  parted  and 
hung  up,  and  one  copy  will  serve  for  a  school.  This 
part  is  designed  tor  the  primary  schools.  x  he  second, 
which  is  designed  for  the  central  schools,  includes  three 
analyses,  grammatical,  logical,  and  oratorical,  applicable 
to  the  principal  languages  ol  Europe.  I  he  author  has 
since  published  a  supplement. 

Noimlle  Grammaire  Allemande:  A  new  German 
Grammar.  12 mo,  2f  liv. 

Elemens  du  Bonheur  Public ,  &c.  Elements  of  Public 
Happiness;  or  a  system  of  education  founded  on  the 
principles  of  government  and  the  duties  of  the  citizens; 
by  Julian  de  Car entan.  1 2 mo,  If  liv. 

Essaisur  le  Genre  (V Instruction,  &c.  Essay  on  the  kind 
of  Instruction  analogous  to  the  destination  of  women;  by 
Antoinette  Legro'ing  la  Maissonneuve,  13 mo,  50  cents. 

I  dees  sommaires  ddim  grand  Travail:  a  summary 
View  of  a  great  Work.  1.  On  the  necessity,  object,  and 
advantages  of  instruction.  2.  On  the  difficulty  which 
oppose  its  progress  ;  and  3.  Means  oi  avoiding  those  diffi¬ 
culties,  Svo,  40  pages,  60  cents. 

Elemens ,  &c.  Elements  of  the  German  language; 
by  Citizen  Basse.  12mo,  250  pages,  If  liv. 

A  vis  d'  une  Mere  d  sa  Eille :  Advice  from  a  Mother 
to  a  Daughter;  by  Madame  de  Lambert.  In  German  and 
French,  with  an  interlineary  translation.  Svo,  160  pages. 

■ — •  This  work  is  intended  to  give  an  easier  method 
of  learning  either  of  those  languages  than  the  common 
mode. 

Lc  Porte-Feuille  recriatif,  &c.  The  amusing  Pocket- 
Book  for  children,  and  youth  of  both  sexes,  containing- 
mythology,  extracts  from  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
tales,  fables,  &c.  10  numbers,  1  liv.  20  cents,  each. 

Annuaire  de  V Instruction  Publique:  The  Almanack 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  9.  18mo,  396  pages. — 
An  account  of  all  the  establishments  for  instruction  in. 
France. 

Recucil  des  Proverbcs,  &c.  A  Collection  of  Proverbs, 
French,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  &e„  by  Citizen 
D’Huirueres.  12i.no.’ 
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HE  cole  des  Masters;  The  School  of  Morals;  or  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  for  religious  worship ;  by  A.  T.  Che- 
vignarch 

Le  Livre  du  second  Age :  The  Book  for  the  second 
Age ;  or  amusing  instructions  on  the  natural  history  of 
animals:  with  72  figures.  Svo,  160  pages,  1  liy. 

Modcles  des  Lcttres :  Models  of  Letters,  containing 
instructions  for  the  epistolary  style  in  letters.  1  vol,  12mo, 
If  liy. 

Apologia  ossia  Favoli  di  Carlo  Lodoli,  in  prosa  et  fa- 
cilmente  utili  all  onesta  gioventu :  The  Apologues  and 
Fables  of  Carlo  Lodili,  in  prose  and  verse,  rendered  easy 
for  youth.  1 2mo,  2  liv. 

Essai  sur  V Art  Oratoire:  An  Essay  on  Oratory ;  by 
F.  Droz.  Svo,  260  pages,  2f  liv. —  The  author  has  taken 
most  of  his  ideas  from  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian, 
among  the  ancients,  and  from  d’Alembert,  Marmontel, 
and  Hugh  Blair,  among;  the  modems.  His  work  is  de~ 


o 


signed  for  the  central  schools. 

Traits  d1  Orthographe,  &c.  A  Treatise  on  the  French 
Orthography  and  pronunciation.  Svo. 

Des  M  opens  de  Rationaliser  V Instruction :  Of  the 
Means  of  making  Instruction  National;  by  J.  Dutens. 
8vo,  64  pages. — •  The  author  proposes  to  have  three 
kinds  of  establishments  for  that  purpose.  1.  Primary 
schools  in  each  canton.  2.  Intermediate  schools  in 
each  district ;  and  3.  Schools  in  the  room  of  the  central 
schools. 

Vue  sur  V  Organization  de  V Instruction  Publique:  A 
View  of  the  Organization  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the 
schools  destined  for  the  teaching  of  youth. —  The  author 
is  an  advocate  for  intermediate  schools. 


Drama, 

The  drama  of  France  has  been  more  prolific  than 
that  of  our  own  country.  To  give  a  list  only  of  such 
publications  would  extend  far  beyond  our  limits;  we 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  list  of  such  as  ap¬ 
pear  to  merit  some  degree  of  notice. 

Of  tragedies,  we  find  only  Coriolan  chez  les  Volses ; 
Corioknus  among  the  Volsei ;  three  acts ;  by  A,  Goujon. 
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Armide ,  a  tragedy  in  four  acts  revived. 

He  cube,  a  lyric  tragedy,  in  three  acts. 

Eteocle ,  a  tragedy,  by  G.  Legouve. 

Of  comedies,  a  considerable  number.  Among  them 
we  shall  first  notice,  V  Abbe  deV  Epee :  The  Abbe  del’  Epee, 
an  historical  comedy  in  four  acts,  in  prose,  by  J.  N. 
Bouillay,  8vo. —  A  play  translated  from  this  has  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  called  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Les  Deux  Journees  :  The  Two  Days  journey,  a  lyric 
comedy  of  three  acts,  by  the  same  author. 

Les  Voyageurs  :  The  Travellers,  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  in  verse,  by  A.  Charlemagne. 

Les  Femmes  Politiques :  The  Female  Politicians,  in 
three  acts,  by  Gosse. 

Le  Juge  Bienfaisant :  The  Benevolent  Judge,  a  co¬ 
medy  in  three  acts,  in  prose,  by  Fuyseger. 

E Eclipse  de  la  Lime  :  The  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

Madame  Angot,  £cc.  :  Madame  Angot  in  the  Seraglio, 
a  tragi-comedy  of  three  acts,  by  And.  Barba. 

Rosalin  et  Dor  sin,  or  the  Effects  of  Love,  in  three 
acts,  with  music,  by  T.  Tallien. 

Le  Connoisseur ,  a  comedy,  with  songs,  by  J.  Pain. 

A  dele,  or  the  Metamorphosis,  a  comedy. 

E Arbitre  :  The  Umpire,  a  comedy. 

Eleanor  et  Cecile,  or  The  Two  Friends,  a  comedy  in 
two  acts,  by  Brunet. 

Le  Partie  de  Chasse  des  Ecoliers :  The  Scholars5  Hunt¬ 
ing  Party,  a  comedy. 

Besides  comedies  in  one  act,  farces,  lyric  dramas, 
operas  in  one  or  two  acts,  vaudevilles ,  and  divertissements 
innumerable. 


The  following  dramatic  works  have  also  appeared. 

Oeuvres  Dramatiques ,  &c. ;  The  Dramatic  Works  of 

- ,  12mo. —  This  volume  contains  a  tragedy,  called 

The  Last  of  the  Romans;  and  a  comedy,  The  Antiphi¬ 
losopher  ;  which  have  been  refused  by  the  theatres. 

Theatre  de  Famille :  The  Family  Theatre  ;  by  J.  S. 
Jauffret,  2  Vol.  18mo.  2f  liv. 

Les  Elemens  de  V Art  de  Come die n :  The  Elements  of 
the  Art  of  Acting,  12mo. 

.  Annee  Thedtrale  pour  Paris  :  Theatrical  Annals  for 
Paris,  I8mo. 
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Republications  of  Dramatic  Works. 

Oeuvres  de  Moliere ;  stereotype,  8vo,  IS  vol.  5  liv. 
20  cents. 

CheJ -dJ Oeuvres  Dramatiques  de  Voltaire ,  4  vol.  1 8 mo, 
6  liv. 

Chef -cP Oeuvres  de  Reynard,  4  vol.  1 8 mo,  4  liv. 

Chef -d*  Oeuvres  de  Dor  at,  3  vol.  .18  mo,  2  liv. 

Chef-dl Oeuvres  de  Corneille ,  4  vol.  18mo,  4  liv. 

Almanac  des  Spectacles  de  Paris ;  An  Almanack  of 
the  Amusements  of  Paris  ;  or  Historical  and  Chronological 
Calendar  of  the  Theatres,  2  vol.  18mo. 

Oeuvres  Choisies :  Select  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  dramatists,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  or  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  their  best  tragedies,  comedies,  &c.  with  an 
essay  on  the  dramatic  arts,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
English  theatre,  and  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  authors 
and  their  portraits,  1 1  vol.  8vo,  24  liv. 

Theatre  de  Lemierre :  The  Theatre  of  Lemierre,  2 
vol.  8 vo,  6  liv.-—  An  account  of  Lemierre,  and  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Hypernmestra,  Idomenes,  Tereus,  Artaxer- 
xes,  William  Tell,  and  the  Widow  of  Malabar. 

La  Revue  des  Theatres :  Theatrical  Reviews  ;  or  a 
.continuation  of  Melpomene  and  Thalia  revenged,  3d  year, 
I2mo, 


Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

Morale  des  Orientaux :  Morality  of  the  Orientals ; 
by  P.  A.  R.  Mcger,  12 mo. 

Religion  Naturelle  :  The  Religion  of  Nature ;  by  A, 
Forman d  Bauviney,  8vo,  £  liv,-—  The  author  applies 
himself  to  the  examination  of  the  question,  What  are  the 
religious  institutions  which  will  contribute  to  make  a  people 
virtuous  ? 

DeT Influence  de  la  Philosophic ,  &c, :  Of  the  Influence 
of  Philosophy  on  the  Crimes  of  the  Revolution;  by  an 
Officer  of  Cavalry,  8vo,  300  pages,  3  liv. 

De  la  Philosophic  Moderne ,  &c.  :  Of  Modern  Philo¬ 
sophy,  and  of  the  part  it  has  had  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  or  an  examination  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  Ri~ 
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vard  on  modern  philosophy  ;  by  Roederer,  8vo,  49  pages, 
*75  cents. 

Considerations  sur  les  rapports ,  &c.  :  Considerations 
on  the  connections  which  bind  mankind  in  society,  or  the 
elements  of  social  organization ;  from  the  English  of  Dr. 
Brown,  with  a  preliminary  discourse  and  notes,  by  Cit.  D, 
F.  Donnaur,  8vo,  3  liv. 

Pensees  Morales:  Moral  Thoughts,  12mo,  1  fr.— 
A  collection  of  moral  sentences  from  the  works  of  anti¬ 
quity. 

'  La  Philo sophie  r endue  a  ses  vrais  Principes :  Philosophy 
restored  to  its  true  Principles ;  or  a  course  of  studies  on 
religion,  morality,  and  the  principles  of  social  order,  to 
serve  for  instruction  to  youth,  twro  numbers,  8vo.- — 
These  two  numbers  seem  to  promise  a  work  of  great 
use.  They  contain  an  abridged  history  of  philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Seneca. 

Verite  des  Verites :  Truth  of  Truths,  8vo,  81  pages. 

. —  This  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first 
the  author  entities  ph ysico-d ivine,  and  the  second  physico - 
moral .  The  first  treats  principally  of  the  existence  of 
the  world,  of  a  God,  and  the  necessity  of  worship ;  the 
second,  of  man  in  society,  of  property,  laws,  coercive 
power,  &e. 

V Adorateur  en  Esprit  et  en  Verite ,  &c.  The  Adorer 
in  Spirit  and  Truth;  or  exercises  of  the  Christian,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church,  1  volume, 
8vo,  with  plates,  1  liv.  8  cent. 

Des  Signes  et  del1  Art  cle  penser :  Of  the  Signs  and 
the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Degerando,  4  vols,  8vo,  16  liv. 
— -  This  work  obtained  the  prize  from  the  Institute,  on 
the  question,  on  this  interesting  subject:  Of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  signs  on  the  formation  of  Ideas . —  In  this  work 
the  author  combining  the  doctrines  of  Lock  and  Condillac 
with  his  own  observations,  has  formed  an  excellent  system, 
but  too  extensive  to  be  of  general  use. 

La  P hilosophisme  demasquee ,  &c.  Philosophism  un¬ 
masked,  or  Philosophy  revenged;  translated  from  the 
German  of  Emanuel  Kant,  by  D.  Secretan. 

Physiognomic  Morale ,  &c.  Moral  Physiognomy ;  or 
the  art  of  knowing  men  by  their  countenances;  extracted 
.  from  Lavater,  by  J.  M,  Plane,  2  vols,  8vo. 
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De  V Homme :  Of  Man ;  a  chapter  detached  from  a 
work  on  the  various  modes  of  social  organization,  8vo,  32 
pages. —  The  author  compares  man  to  the  animals,  but 
laments  that  he  cannot  raise  himself  to  an  equality  with 
their  instinct;  for  animals,  he  says,  are  perfect,  but  man 
is  only  perfectable. 

Principes  dcs  Mceurs ,  &c.  Principals  of  morals;  or 
universal  catechism ,  by  H.  Lambert,  12mo. 

Dcs  Signes  envisages ,  & c.  Of  the  influence  of  Signs 
on  the  formation  of  Ideas;  by  P.  Provost,  8vo,  2  liv. — - 
This  work  was  declared  by  the  Institute  to  be  the  next 
best  to  Mr.  Degerando’s,  which  obtained  the  prize  on 
the  above  question . 

De  la  Nature  del*  Homme ,  et  des  moyens,  &c.  Of 
the  nature  of  Man,  and  the  means  of  rendering  him  hap¬ 
pier;  by  P.  G.  Bachelier  d’  Ages,  Svo,  280  pages,  2 
liv.—  In  the  first  of  this  work  the  author  examines  man 
in  himself,  and  his  natural  connections;  in  the  second 
he  treats  of  man  in  his  social  state.  A  return  to  natural 
law,  united  with  reason,  is,  according  to  this  author,  the 
only  means  of  repairing  the  sad  consequences  of  physical 
and  moral  deprivation.  The  means  of  repairing  the  phy¬ 
sical  part  is,  our  author  says,  animal  magnetism . 

Les  Hommes  Nouveaxix :  The  New  Man,  or  solution 
of  the  problem,  how  can  we,  under  the  principles  of 
the  new  political  regeneration,  operate  in  practice  a 
moral  regeneration  among  individuals  ?  Svo. —  Our  author 
inquires  into  the  causes  which  tend  to  amend  the  morals  of 
the -people.  He  rests  much  on  the  ancient  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  existence  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  much  bettep  suited  to  the  end  of 


man,  will  have  a  better  effect. 


La  Theisme  et  V  Atheisme  compares :  Theism  and 
Atheism  compared ;  by  P.  Bayle ;  from  a  work  entitled, 
Pcnsees  D  ivers.es  >  the. :  Various  Thoughts;  written  to  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  a  comet  which  appeared  in 
the  month  of  December,  1680,  Svo,  180  pages,  1-J  liv. 

■ —  The  work  is  preceded  by  a  preface  from  the  editor, 
who  equally  sneers  at  those  who  try  to  prove  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  deity,  and  those  who  deny  it.  The  extract 
given  in  this  work  is  incorrect. 

Introduction  a  la  Philosophic  de  Platon:  Introduction 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato ;  translated  from  the  Greek 
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text  of  Alcinous,  the  Platonic  philosopher,  by  J.  J,  C. 
Douneus,  Svo,  168  pages,  2\  liv. 

Be  V Unite  et  V  Indwisibilite ,  &c.  Of  the  Unity  and 
Indivisibility  of  Religion  ;  by  the  Abbe  Hespille,  Svo. 

Precis  de  la  Religion ,  &c.  Sketch  of  the  Religion  of 
the  People,  Svo, 

UP  cole  dcs  Mazurs,  be.  The  School  of  Morals, 
elementary  instruction  for  people  of  all  religions;  by 
A.  T.  Chlvignard,  I8mo,  100  pages,  40  cents. 

History. 

Prescription  historique  et  geographique  de  V  Bid  os  i  an  : 
A  Geographical  and  historical  description  of  Hindustan, 
by  James  Rennell;  translated  from  the  English,  by  J.  B, 
Baucheseiche :  to  which  is  added,  memoirs  on  the  history 
and  political  economy  of  India,  translated  by  Cartera,  3 
vols.  8vo,  with  maps,  26  liv. —  Our  countryman,  Major 
Kennel’s  labours,  are  in  high  reputation  in  France,  There 
are,  however,  very  considerable  additions  made  to  them 
in  this  work. 

Histoire  Secrette,  be.  Secret  History  of  the  French 
revolution;  by  F.  Pages,  vols.  3,  4,  and  5,  Svo,  9  liv. 

< — -  These  volumes  contain  accounts  of  Buonaparte’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt,  the  congress  at  Rastadt,  the  events 
of  the  campaigns,  and  in  general,  the  events  of  the  7th 
and  8th  years  of  the  republic.  For  what  reason  M. 
Pages  chooses  to  call  his  work  a  secret  history  we  cantiot 
conceive ;  for  in  the  course  of  live  volumes,  there  is 
scarcely  an  event  selected,  with  which  the  public  was  not 
before  acquainted. 

Essai  suv  V Histoire  de  la  Revolution ,  be.  An  Essay 
on  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution;  by  a  society  of 
Latin  authors,  Svo,  85  pages.—  This  is  an  idea  of  ex¬ 
tracting  passages  from  the  Latin  authors  which  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  French  revolution,  with  intent  to  shew  that  the 
same  causes  are  always  followed  by  the  same  effects.  The 
extracts  are  from  Cicero,  Salust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  &cv 
and  the  Latin  text  is  printed  opposite  the  translation. 

Histoire  de  la  Repuhlique  Franr.oise:  A  History  of 
the  French  Republic,  from  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  8 ;  by 
A.  Fantin  Desodoards;  forming  the  7th  vol.  8vo,  5  liv.-** 
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M.  Desod oards  is  well  known  as  the  continnator  of  the 
president  Renault’ s  Abrege  Chronologiqite  of  the  history  of 
France,  His  history  of  the  republic  is  a  work  of  merit. 

Memoir  es  secrettes  sur  la  Rustic  :  Secret  Memoirs  of 
Russia,  particularly  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.  to  the  beginning  of  Paul  I.  2  vote.  8vo, 
6  liv. — ■  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  :  se¬ 
veral  of  the  notes  are  however  omitted.  The  book  has 
met  a  singular  fate :  while  it  was  sold  in  great  quantities 
in  France,  in  England  no  bookseller  dared  to  print  it ; 
now  it  is  printed  and  read  with  great  avidity  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  no  bookseller  in  France  dare  publicly  to  sell  it. 

Histoire  sacree  h  profane :  Sacred  and  profane  His¬ 
tory,  published  in  numbers,  and  ornamented  with  plates. 
I  vol.  8 vo,  and  3  numbers  have  already  appeared,  1  liv. 
80  cents  each  number. 

Histoire  dies  principmx  Evenemens ,  he.  History  of 
the  principal  Events  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  II. 
King  of  Prussia,  and  a  political  view  of  Europe,  from 
1786  to  1796,  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  Republic  ;  by  J, 
P.  Segiir  1’Aine,  3  vols.  Svo,  12  liv. —  This  book  con¬ 
tains,  in  fact,  a  history  of  the  present  revolution.  M. 
Segur  has  been  ambassador  from  France  to  several  courts 
•of  Europe,  and  has  had  good  opportunities  of  gaining  in¬ 
formation.  The  first  volume  begins  bv  a  view  of  the  state 
of  Europe  in  1786,  the  time  of  Frederic  William’s  acces¬ 
sion,  and  traces  the  events  of  Europe  to  the  end  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  Holland  ;  the  second  pursues  these  events  to 
the  retreat  of  the  combined  force's  from  France  ;  and  the 
third  to  the  peace  of  Basle.  A  translation  of  this  work 
into  English  is  in  the  press. 

Histoire  UniverseUe,  he.  An  Universal  History  for 

■'  u.-' 

the  instruction  of  youth,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Messrs.  Schloezar  and  Schrock,  2voi.  12mo,  Hague,  re- 
died  at  Paris. 

Annates  Maritime &  Sk  Coloniales  :  Maritime  and  Co¬ 
lonial  Annals,  Svo,  424  pages,  5\  liv. 

Precis  historique ,  he.  An  historical  dissertation  on 
Cromwell,  followed  by  an  extract  from  the  Eikon  Basilike 
or  portrait  of  the  King,  he.  1  vol.  8vo,  1  liv.  80  Cents. 

Spectacle  historique ,  he.  An  historical  View,  or  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  principal  events,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  Assyrians,  to  the  end  of  the  western 
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llistoire  de  la  Revolution  de  France ,  &c.  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,  preceded  with  a  repetition  of  the 
successive  administrations  which  have  determined  the  said 
revolution;  by  two  friends  of  liberty,  voi.  xiv.  and  xv: 
2  vol.  8vo. — •  These  volumes  bring  down  the  history  to 
the  18th  Fructidor.  In  France,  this  is  esteemed  the  best 
account  of  the  revolution  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Recueil  general  des  Traites  de  Farr,  &c.  A  gene¬ 
ral  Collection  of  Treaties  of  Peace,  alliance,  commerce, 
neutrality,  and  suspension  of  arms,  concluded  between 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  different  continental  pow¬ 
ers,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  12mo,  366  pages, 
2  liv.  An  useful  collection. 

Memoire  politique,  &c.  A  political  and  historical  Me¬ 
moir  on  the  insurrections  in  the  west,  8vo. 

In  Military  History  we  have 

Memoir e  ;  or  Memoir  of  General  Latour  Froissac, 
commander  of  Mantua,  to  the  Consul  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  4to,  60  pages,  If  liv. 

La  Virile  de  V Insurrection,  &c.  The  Truth  of  the 
Insurrection .  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne, 
by  Citizen  Renard,  8vo,  70  pages,  1  liv. 

Rapport  historique ,  &c.  Historical  Report  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  operations  of  the  division  of  Ancona,  commanded 
by  General  Mourner,  Genoa. 

Pieces  Riverses,  &c.  Collection  of  Documents  re¬ 
specting  the  military  operations  of  General  Bonaparte, 
Svo.— *  Public  papers  chiefly  respecting  the  capture  of 
Malta. 

Campagnes  de  Bonaparte ,  &c.  Campaigns  of  Bona¬ 
parte  in  Italy,  in  the  year  8,  from  the  memoranda  of  an 
officer  in  the  staff  of  the  army  of  reserve,  by  C.  Foudras, 
8vo,  128  pages,  If  liv.—  This  is  an  account  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon ;  the  march 
through  Switzerland  ;  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard ;  the 
subsequent  battles ;  and  the  re-organization  of  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  Republic. 

Relation  du  Blocus  et  du  Siege  de  Mantoue :  An  ac¬ 
count  oi  the  blockade  and  siege  of  Mantua,  and  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  its  surrender, 
by  Maubert,  chief  of  brigade,  4to,  29  pages. 

Journal  des  Operations  militaires,  &c.  Journal  of  the 
military  Operations  of  the  siege  and  blockade  of  Genoa, 
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preceded  with  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  when  General  Massena  took  the  command ;  by 
one  of  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  Svo,  240  pages, 
2  \  liv. —  The  defence  of  Genoa  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  of  the  war.  The  miserable 
situation  of  the  army,  when  Massena  took  the  com¬ 
mand,  has  never  till  now  been  known ;  and  yet  the  pro¬ 
digies  of  valour  performed  by  this  neglected  army,  equal 
any  thing  on  record,  and  are  to  be  compared  only  to  the 
exertions  of  the  general,  who  was  so  sensible  of  the  ne 
cessity  of  keeping  the  place,  if  possible,  that,  when 
about  to  sign  the  treaty,  he  said  to  the  Genoese  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  Only  assure  me  five  days  provisions,  and 
I  will  tear  the  treaty.” 

%.j 

Le  Mont  Joux  ou  le  Mont  Bernard:  Mount  Joux  or 
Mount  Bernard,  a  discourse  read  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  8vo. —  This  discourse  is  designed  to  perpetuate 
this  great  military'*  achievement,  but  is  told  in  a  style 
much  too  poetical.  A  letter  from  M.  Mureth,  one  of  the 
religleuse  of  St.  Bernard,  which  accompanies  this  dis¬ 
course,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part. 

Postscriptum  d  V His toire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendee , 
&e.  Postscript  to  a  History  of  the  War  in  La  Vendee, 
followed  by  political  observations,  and  a  letter  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Russias  ;  by  P.  de  Beauvais,  8vo. 

Rapport ,  Ac.  Report  made  by  General  Massena  on 
the  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  from  the  3d 
to  the  18th  Vendemiaire,  in  the  year  8,  8vo. 

Campagnc  de  General  Pkhegru ,  &c.  The  Campaign 
of  General  Pichegru  in  Holland,  extracted  from  the  or¬ 
derly  book  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  by  David,  Svo. —  This  work  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

Marengo ,  &c.  Marengo.  On  the  campaign  of  Italy, 
by  the  army  of  reserve,  under  general  Buonaparte;  by 
Jos.  Peter,  Svo.  1  liv. — •  The  author  of  this  work  is  a 
grenadier  of  the  consular  guard,  A  translation  has  apy 
peared  in  English, 
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risprudence  in  France,  we  have  allotted  a  small  space 
for  it. 

Projet  de  Code  Civil :  Plan  for  a  Code  oi  Law,  by 
Citizen  Cambaceres,  12mo,  2\  liv. 

Tableau  des  Loir  :  Collection  of  Laws  relative  to  the 
military  administration,  from  1  Brumaire,  4th  year,  to 
1  Vendemaire,  8th  year,  by  Citizen  Cambon,  3  liv. 

Constitution  de  la  Republique  Frangoise  :  Constitution 
of  the  French  Republic,  40  pages,  on  vellum  paper,  12 
liv.  beautifully  printed. 

Constitution  Frangoise :  The  French  Constitution, 
preceded  by  some  considerations  on  the  first  years  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  50  cents. 

Rapport  du  Proves  Solar:  Report  on  the  Solar  Process, 
by  F.  Glides,  Svo,  1  liv. — *  This  is  a  report  of  the  case 
on  which  the  Abbe  l’Epee  formed  his  celebrated  drama, 
but  in  which  he  has,  it  seemed,  deviated  from  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  which  is  here  correctly  given. 

Proves  fameiLT :  Remarkable  Causes,  determined  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  revolution;  by  L.  M.  Delessart,  18  th  vol. 
12mo,  2f  liv. —  This  volume  contains  the  trials  of  Males- 
herbes,  Linguet,  Durossoy,  Blancheland,  &c. 

Par  allele  du  Code  penal,  &c.  Comparison  of  the  pe¬ 
nal  Code  of  Law  of  England,  with  the  penal  law  of 
France,  and  considerations  on  the  means  of  rendering 
the  latter  more  useful,  by  Bexon,  ex-president  of  cri¬ 
minal  tribune  of  the  Seine,  8vo,  450  pages,  3  liv. — -  The 
author  promises  that  this  volume  shall  be  followed  by 
two  others;  one  on  the  crimes  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  correctional  police,  the  other  on  the 
forms  of  proceeding,  always  accompanied  with  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  codes. 

Trait  i  de  Voisinage ,  &c.  A  Treatise  on  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  considered  with  respect  to  the  judicial  economy, 
by  C.  Fournel,  2  large  vols.  950  pages,  5  liv. — *  The 
author  takes  a  view  of  man  from  his  cradle,  and  pur¬ 
sues  him  through  every  station  of  life,  shewing  that  he 
is  perpetually  subject  to  the  laws  of  society. 

Recueil  des  Loir ,  &c.  Collection  of  Laws,  rules,  &c. 
respecting  the  territorial  division  of  the  Republic,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  8,  by  Roederer,  1  part. 
If  liv. 
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Considerations ,  &c.  Considerations  on  the  right  of 
disposing  of  effects,  by  donation  or  testament,  or  exa- 
mination  of  the  new  laws  of  succession,  1 2 mo, —  The 
author  ably  contends  for  this  right.  Another  work  is 
published  on  the  same  subject  by  Bremond,  8vo. 

Du  Fade  sociale :  Of  the  social  Contract,  or  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  8,  by  Citizen 
Gilbert. 

Defense  des  Parens  des  Emigres :  Defence  of  the  Re¬ 
lations  of  Emigrants  against  the  law  of  the  9th  Fioreal  of 
the  3d  year. 

Dictionnaire  General  de  la  Legislation  Francoise :  Ge¬ 
neral  Dictionary  of  French  law,  from  1786,  to  the  3d  year 
of  the  Republic,  2  folio  volumes,  5  liv. 

Manuel  des  Emigres  et  des  Deportes ,  &c.  A  manual 
for  the  Emigrants  and  transported,  8vo.  326  pages,  3  liv. 
— —  A  collection  of  laws  respecting  these  unhappy  people. 

Supplement  au  Code  CrimmeL  &c.  A  supplement  to 
the  codes  of  criminal  law,  and  of  simple  police ;  by  Sag- 
nier,  8vo.  88  pages,  7  liv. 

Code  Constitutionnel  de  la  Republique  Franqoise ,  &c,  A 
constitutional  Code  of  the  French  Republic,  2  vols.  8vo, 
600  pages,  4  liv. 

Discours ,  &c.  Discourse  on  Pardon,  by  Citizen 
Magauerie, 

Recite  il  general  des  Loix ,  &c.  General  Collection  of 
Laws,  relative  to  the  marine  and  colonies,  from  1789  to 
the  1  Nivose,  8th  year,  by  Citizen  Lebiau,  9  vol.  8vo, 
50  liv. 

Code  des  Delits  et  des  Femes :  Code  of  penal  Laws? 
and  Punishments. 

Observations ,  &c.  Observations  on  the  maritime 
laws,  as  connected  with  the  civil  code,  by  P.  Granier, 
12mo. 

Reflexions ,  &c.  Reflections  on  the  necessity  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence ,  by  G.  d’Assas, 
I2mo. 


Medicine,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  &c. 

Traite  complet  d'Anatomie ;  A  complete  Treatise  on 
Anatomy,  a  description  of  every  part  of  the  human  body, 
by  A.  Boyer.  3  vols.  8vo,  16 J  liv. 
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Legons  d1  Anatomie  comparatif,  &c.  Lectures  on  com¬ 
parative  Anatomy ;  by  C,  Cuvier;  collected  and  published 
under  his  inspection ;  by  C.  Dumerit.  2  vols.  8vo,  700 
pages  each,  and  eight  tables  of  the  classification  of  maim- 
fera,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  &c.  &c.  10  liv. —  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  siipcrb  work  into  English  is  preparing. 

Abrege  d\Anthropophagie ,  &c  ;  or  an  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  the  exterior  parts  of  the  human  body ;  by  G. 
Tarenne.  8vo,  1 64  pages,  1  liv.  60  cents. —  The  author 
confines  himself  to  a  simple  description  of  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  human  body,  without  entering  into  disserta¬ 
tions. on  the  animal  economy. 

Cours  dMHstoire  Naturelle  Pharma cent ique  :  A  course 
of  Pharmaceutical  Natural  History,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Traite  des  Membranes ,  &c.  A  Treatise  on  the  Mem¬ 


branes  in  general,  and  of  the  different  membranes  in  par- 
ticular,  by  X.  Biciiet,  Svo. 

Considerations  sur  la  Cause ,  &c.  Considerations  on 
the  Cause  of  Aneurisms,  and  of  spontaneous  ruptures  of 
the  arterial  blood-vessels,  by  Sarazin,  12mo. 


Observations  cl  Cliques,  &c.  Clinical  Observations  on 
an  epidemical  disorder  which  has  prevailed  this  year  in 
the  hospital  of  the  north,  formerly  that  of  St.  Lewis,  by 
C.  Ruette,  8vo,  35  pages. 

Memoir es  de  la  Societe  medicalc  d‘ Emulation :  Me¬ 


moirs  of  the  medical  Society  of  Emulation,  at  the  central 
school  of  physic  in  Paris,  3d  year,  Svo,  650  pages,  6  liv. 
— -  This  volume,  which  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
papers,  is  preceded  by  the  elogc  of  Spallanzani,  by  Ali- 
bert. 


Lett  re  de  F.  A.  Mesmer ,  Slc.  A  Letter  of  Mesmer’s 
on  the  small-pox,  and  the  means  of  eradicating  it.  Svo. 

Reflexions  sur  V Influence,  &c.  Reflections  on  the 
Influence  of  the  moral  afflictions  on  madness,  and  those 
disorders  which  are  analagous,  by  B.  Levrand,  1 2mo,  75 
cents. 

Bibliographic  analytique  de.  Medecmc ,  &c.  An  analy¬ 
tical  Bibliography  of  Medicine,  or  an  abridged  journal  of 
the  best  new  works  on  medicine,  in  Latin,  French,  &c. 

Memoircs  sur  la  Nature ,  &e.  Memoir  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  treatment,  of  various  disorders,  by  A.  Portal*. 
2  vols.  Svo,  6  liv. — -  This  is  a  collection,  of  the  works  of 
A.  Portal,  from  the  academical  collections  and  some  pe¬ 
riodical 
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nodical  works.  At  the  end,  an  abridgement  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  on  living  animals  is  given. 

Traite  clcs  Maladies  Venericnnes :  Treatise  on  vene¬ 
real  Disorders,  by  A.  Y.  Berlinghier,  published  by 
Aiyon,  8 vo,  3  liv. 

Essai  sur  les  Combustions  ITmnaines :  Essay  on  the 
Combustion  of  the  Human  Body,  produced  by  long  abuse 
of  Spirituous  Liquors,  by  P.  A.  Lair,  12mo,  110  pages, 
1  liv. 

La  Rose  sans  E pines :  The  Bose  without  Thorns; 
or  Venus  free  from  repentance,  by  a  discovery  of  an  in¬ 
fallible  method  of  neuteralising  the  venereal  virus,  by  E. 
Gerouard,  18  mo. 

Traite  de  Me decine  Clinique ,  &c.  :  Treatise  on  Cli¬ 
nical  Medicine  on  the  principal  disorders  of  cbe  army, 
which  reigned  in  the  hospital  at  Montpellier  in  the  years 
1793,  4,  5,  and  6,  preceded  by  some  reflections  on  the 
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influence  of  the  seasons  on  disorder 
Boucher.  2  vols,  8vo,  5  liv. 

Rapport ,  &c.  Reports  made  to  the  school  of  physic, 
at  Paris,  on  the  clinical  part  of  inoculation;  by  Citizen 
Leroux, 

Essai  sur  le  Traitement  du  Cancer ,  &c.  Essay  on  the 
treatment  of  Cancer,  malignant  ulcers,  the.;  by  C.  Cham- 
peile.  2  sheets  8vo. 

Experiences  sur  la  Circulation ,  &c.  Experiments  on 
the  circulation  in  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system;  on 
the  phenomena  of  a  languishing  circulation;  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  independent  of  the  action  of  the  heart ; 
and  on  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries;  by  Spallanzani:  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Italian,  with  notes,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
literary  life  of  the  author.  3vo,  with  a  plate,  4  liv. 

Recueil  Periodique ,  &c#  A  Periodical  Collection  of 
the  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  edited  by  Sidellot  the 
younger,  for  the  year  vii’u 

Dissertation  sur  les  Fievres  Bilieuses:  Dissertation  on 
the  Bilious  Fever,  which  reigned  at  Lausanne  in  1755; 
by  S.  A.  Tissot,  translated  from  the  Latin,  by  M»  Mahon, 
12mo,  355  pages,  2\  liv. 

Bibliotheque  Germanique  Medico- Chiriirg'ical :  Me¬ 
dico-Surgical  German  Library;  by  Citizen  Brewer,  2d 
year,  18  liv.  yearly. 

De  la  Feste ,  &c.  Of  the  Plague,  and  the  remarkable 
epochs  of  that  scourge,  and  the  means  of  preservation 

from 
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from  it;  by  J.  P.  Pipon,  2  vols.  Svo,  7  liv.  The  author 
treats  his  subject  rather  as  an  histoiiau  than  a  physician* 
He  introduces  his  work  by  a  discourse  on  the  origin  of 
the  plague,  and  draws  all  his  observations  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  fore-fathers.  Pie  suggests  many  ideas  for 
preventing  this  disorder,  and  curing  it. 

Essaiy  &c.  Essay  on  the  means  of  destroying  the  va- 
jiolus  contagion ;  by  C.  Cassius,  Svo,  28  pages. 

Esquisse  cVun  Coitrs  &  Hygiene:  Sketch  of  a  course 
of  Hygiene,  or  medicine  applied  to  the  art  of  enjoying 
life  and  preserving  health;  by  J.  L.  Marian,  Svo,  130 
pages,  1  liv.  8  cents. — •  This  is  the  outline  of  a  course  of 
lectures  the  author  proposes  to  give  on  this  subject  at  the 
Republican  Museum . 

Traite  du  Goitre  et  Cretinisms :  A  Treatise  on  the 
Goitre  and  Cretinism,  preceded  by  a  discourse  on  the 
influence  of  moist  air  on  the  human  understanding ;  by 
F.  L.  Fodere,  Svo.  248  pages. — •  The  author  attributes 
the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disorder,  in  certain 
countries,  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dissertation  sur  la  Di convert  e ,  &c.  Dissertation  on  a 
specific  aginst  la  Vice  Pioriquc  (a  disorder  of  the  skin) 
by  Wettenbcrg,  12mo. 

Observations  raves  dc  Mcdecine ,  &c.  Curious  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery;  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Vander  Weill,  by  Piacque,  2  vols, 
I2mo,  with  plates,  3 j-  liv. — •  These  volumes  contain 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  observations,  very  curi¬ 
ous  and  more  or  less  interesting. 

o 

Reflexions  sur  la  Nouvelle  Methode  di Inoculation, 
Sic.  Reflections  on  the  new  method  of  Inoculating  for 
the  small  pox  with  the  virus  from  the  cow ;  by  J.  8. 
Vaume,  12mo. 

Traite  des  Plaies  d'armes  a  feu ,  &c.  Treatise  on  Gun¬ 
shot  wounds,  in  which  is  demonstrated  the  inutility  of 
amputation  of  the  limbs,  in  consequence  of  wounds  by 
musket-balls,  and  the  general  inutility  of  that  operation 
in  most  cases;  by  John  Mehee,  12mo,  3  liv. 

Recherches  sur  V influence  dc  V Ah\  &c.  Inquiries 
into  the  Influence  of  the  Air  in  the  character  and  treat¬ 
ment  o!  diseases;  by  A.  Bonsoy,  Svo,  176  pages,  2-J 
liv. — •  In  this  first  volume,  the  author  publishes  iris  en¬ 
quires  on  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  disorders, 
and.  these  inquiries  he  means  to  pursue  through  a  second 
and  third  volume. 
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Instructions  pair  les  Femmes,  he.  Instructions  for 
Women  who  suckle  their  own  Children,  by  A.  J.  Bollier, 
12mo,  50  pages,  15  cents, 

Histoire  de  la  Fievrc ,  he.  History  of  the  Fever 
which  has  prevailed  epidemically  at  Grenoble ,  during  the 
months  of  Vendemiaire,  Brumajre,  Fr;maire,  and  Nivbse, 
of  the  present  year,  by  C,  Frousset,  8vo,  81  pages,—  On 
enquiry,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  same  disorder  as  is 
described  by  Pringle,  Munro,  Baume,  Boucher,  §,c,  by 
the  name  of  the  hospital  or  jail  fever. 

Pecker  ches  Philo sophiques  stir  la  Vie  et  la  Mart ?  Phi* 
losophical  Inquiries  respecting  Life  and  Death  ;  a  work; 
including  new  views  on  the  animal  economy,  and  of 
numerous  experiments  made  on  living  animals,  by  JCav* 
Bechat,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Svo, 
464  pages,  4y  liv,-^*  M.  Bechat  in  this  work  has  enejea* 
voured  to  unite  the  experimental  plan  of  plaller  and 
Spallanzani,  with  the  philosophical  views  of  Bordere,  He 
has  also  consulted  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Buffon,  Moiv 
gagni,  and  all  the  philosophical  physicians, 

Nouvelle  Medeciyie  Jjomestigue,  he.  New  Domestic 
Physic,  principally  from  the  vegetables  of  France,  by  Jh 
C.  Buchoz,  2  vol,  I2mo,  5  liv, 

P  (fut  at  ion  de  V  Opinion  Nouvelle,  hep  Refutation  of 
the  New  Opinion,  published  in  a  memoir  on  the  pains 
of  child-birth,  by  J,  A.»  Miejlot,  8vo,  1 22  pages,  I  Jiv? 
•20  cents. 

Dissertation  mr  la  Fievre  angioUnique  Inflammatoire 9 
he.  Dissertation  on.  the  Inflammatory  angiotenic  Fever ? 
by  F,  Aygaleuq,  1  liv. 

Materia  Medic  a,  sen  eognitioms  medicamentorum 
simpliciorurn  epecrisis  analytica,  ape  tore  F,  Swideauxq 
18mo,  540  pages,  4\  liv. 

Dir- sept  Articles  relatvpevient  aux  Maladies  des  Dents  % 
he,  Seventeen  Articles,  relative  to  Disorders  of  the  Teeth, 
by  A,  Laforgue,  Svo,  215  pages,  1  liv,  80  cents, 

Journal ,  ou  Reeueil  Public ,  he.  Journal,  or  Peri* 
jpdical  collection  of  observations  on  the  'effects  of  the 
waters  of  Plombieres  in  many  chrpnical  disorders,  by  Jff 
F.  Martinet,  8vo,  i  liv,  ♦  .  "  ' 

Bemavques  snr  les  Maladies  V merknnes  9  he,  Be* 
marks  on  Venereal  Disorders,  the  virus,  scurvy,  and  grout;* 
and  the  manner  of  using  mercury,  with  the  true  method 
of  curing  these  disorders,  by  J,  Mignard,  8vof 
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Tr aite  des  Fievres  et  des  Inflammations  :  Treatise  on 
Fevers  and  Inflammations,  of  Joseph  Quarin,  Physician,  to 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  translated  from  the  Latin  by 
J.  R.  Emmanon,  2  vol.  8vo,  6|  liy. —  Quarin  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Van  Sweden. 

Be  la  Submersion,  &c.  Of  Submersion,  or  inquiries 
into  the  asphyxia  of  drowned  people,  and  of  the  best 
method  of  .recovering  them,  by  P.  Fine,  8vo,  160  pages, 
If  liv. 

Traite  des  P erics  de  Sang,  &c.  Treatise  on  the  loss 
of  blood  from  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of  child-birth, 
by  D  r.  And.  Pasta,  translated  from  the  Italian  by  J.  L. 
Alibert,  8vo,  6  liv. 

Le  Vrai  Tresor  de  I  Homme,  &e.  The  true  Treasure 
of  Man,  or  a  sound  means  of  procuring  health,  8vo. 

Pharmacia  Elemcnta  c hernia,  recentioris  fundamenr 
tis  innexa,  auctore  F.  Carbonel,  8vo,  180  pages,  24  liv. 

Trait t  Medico-P hilosophique  sur  V alienation  Montale : 
A  Medico-philosophical  Treatise  on  Mental  alienation,  or 
madness,  by  Ph.  Pi  nee,  8vo,  318  pages,  4  liv. 

Journal  de  Mode  cine,  Chirurgerie,  et  Pharmacie : 
Journal  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy  ;  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  monthly ;  by  Citizens  Corvisart,  Le  Roux,  and 
Boyer,  12  liv.  a  year. 

Clinique  des  Plaics  recentes ,  &c.  Treatment  in  re¬ 
cent  wounds,  where  the  suture  is  useful,  and  where  it  is 
hurtful,  by  Lombard,  8vo,  with  a  plate,  4  liv. 

Precis  des  matiere  Medicates  :  Synopsis  of  Medicine, 
by  Venal,  with  notes,  additions,  and  observations,  by 
Carriers,  2  voi.  8vo,  940  pages,  10  liv. 

Rapport  sur  le  Vaccine:  Report  on  the  Vaccine  In¬ 
oculation,  8  vo. 

Memoire  sur  la  Peripneumonic ,  &c.  Memorial  on  the 
Chronical  Peripneumonia,  which  atfects  the  cows  at  Paris, 
by  J.  B.  Hayard,  veterinary  surgeon. 

Traits  J  Hippocrates,  des  Airs,  &c.  Treatise  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  on  Air,  on  Water,  and  on  Places,  in  Greek  and 
French,  by  Cony,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Traite  succinct  et  methodique  :  Succinct  and  methodi¬ 
cal  Treatise  on  the  most  simple  and  most  efficacious 
means  of  curing  the  disorders  of  children,  by  Maigrot, 
12mo, 
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Melanges  de  Math e mat iques,  Ac.  Memoirs  on  va¬ 
rious  Parts  of  Mathematics,  pure  <md  mixed;  second 
collection,  with  a  plate,  4 to',  Bruxelles. —  The  author  of 
these  works  is  C.  Neiuport. 

Aritfomtiqiie  Pratique ,  Ac,  Practical  and  demons¬ 
trated  calculations  to  reduce  the  ancient  measures  to  the 
new,  by  an  easy  method;  by  A.  Pottier,  8vo. 

Complement ,  Ac.  Compliment  of  the  elements  of 
Algebra,  for  the  use  of  the  central  school  of  the  Four  Na- 
lions,  be  J.  F.  La  Croix,  8vo,  4  liv. 

Mechanique  Philo sophique ,  Ac.  Philosophy  of  Mecha¬ 
nics  ;  or  ail  analysis  of  different  parts  of  the  science  of 
equilibrium  or  motion,  by  R.  Prony,  7  liv. —  This  work 
is  composed  from  the  lectures  arid  materials  prepared  by 
the  author  for  the  polytechnic  school,  and  his  design  is 
to  enable  his  students  to  collect  into  one  point  of  view, 
the  various  parts  of  the  instruction  they  have  received. 

Co’urs  Public  en  hhiatre  Leqons:  Public  Course  of 
Four  Lectures,  on  the  application  of  the  decimal  calcu¬ 
lation  to  every  operation  of  finance,  banking,  and  com¬ 
merce  of  every  country,  by  C.  Aubray,  12mo. — *  The 
whole  of  these  lectures  have  appeared  at  different  times 
in  the  Moniteur. 

Traite  des  Biff  event  idles  et  des  Series,  Ac.  Treatise  on 
the  Differentials  and  Series,  being  a  supplement  to  the 
Treatise  on  the  Differential  and  the  Integral  Calulus,  by 
C.  F.  Le  Croix,  4to,  558  pages,  15  liv. 

CoUrs  (t  A rithm clique,  d  V usage  des  Ecoles  Centrales , 
Ac.  A  Course  of  Arithmetic,  for  the  Use  of  the  Central 
Schools  and  Commerce,  by  Tlievenau,  8vo,  306  pages, 
4  liv. 

Kouvcauv  Principes  de  Mechanique ,  Ac.  New  Princi¬ 
ple  of  Mechanics ;  a  work  in  which,  after  an  exposition  of 
principles,  such  as  the  author  professes  to  demonstrate  in  a 
course  of  lectures,  some  capital  errors  are  removed  from 
mechanics,  and  in  particular  the  fallacy  of  the  two  funda¬ 
mental  equations,  which  are  taken  for  basis  in  all  calcu¬ 
lations  on  various  movements,  by  C.  Muray,  8vo,  124 
pages,  with  plates,  1  liv.  80  cents. 

Memoir e  silt  les  Puissances  dcs  N ombres,  Ac.  Me¬ 
moir  On  the  Powers  of  Numbers,  and  their  Roots,  in 
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which  it  is  proved,  that  there  are  not  any  imaginary 
quantities,  byE.  Devely,  8vo,  16  pages. 

Dn  Calcul  des  Probability ,  &c.  Of  the  Calculation, 
of  Probabilities,  by  C.  F.  Becquilley,  8vo,  3  liv. 

Essai  sur  les  Machines  en  General:  Essay  on  Ma¬ 
chines  in  General,  by  Carnot  ,  2\  liv. 

Les  Nowveaux  P bids  ct  Mesures ,  compares  aux  Folds  et 
Mesures  Anciennes:  The  New  Weights  and  Measures 
compared  with  the  Old. 

Connoissances  des  Temps ,  &c.  for  the  year  9,  Svo.— 
Besides  the  three  calendars,  a  chart  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  for  Aug.  1 7,  1803,  is  added.  The  additions  fill  270 
pages,  and  contain  a  list  of  887  southern  stars,  by  C. 
Vidal ;  one  of  1500  new  stars,  by  Lalande  ;  and  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  memoirs  of  La  Place,  &c.;  and  the  history 
astronomy  for  1799. 

Nouveau  Traits  d'  Arithmetique :  New  Treatise  on 
Arithmetic,  by  J.  A.  Carbonaro,  4to. 

Methodes  Analytiques ,  &c.  Analytical  Methods  for 
determining  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  by  J.  B.  Delambre  ; 
with  a  memorial  of  A,  M.  Legendre  on  the  same  subject , 
4-to. 

Miscellaneous. 

Le  Conservateiir ,  &c.  The  Preserver ;  or  a  collection 
of  select  pieces  of  history,  politics,  literature,  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  most  of  them  hitherto  unpublished,  from  the  port- 
feuille  of  Francois  de  Neufchateau.  2  vols,  8vo,  10  liv.-— 
This  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable  collection  of  fragments 
of  works  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  France  and  Fo¬ 
reigners.  It  contains  some  unpublished  letters  of  Buffou 
and  Rousseau,  some  lively  pieces  of  Voltaire  and  Hel¬ 
vetic  s,  some  translations  of  Turgot,  &c.  &c. 

Soirees  Litter aires,  &c.  Literary  Evenings;  or  a  col¬ 
lect  <:n  of  new  translations  of  some  of  the  finest  fragments 
of  antiquity;  bjtj.  Coupe.  20th  voh  8vo,  3  liv.—  This 
volume  contains  an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
a  translation  of  his  first  book  of  morals. 

T Utile  et  V Agre able :  The  Useful  and  Agreeable;  1st 
part,  by  J.  B.  L.  Charon.  12mo. —  This  work  will  con¬ 
sist  of  three  parts :  in  the  first  is  an  essay  on  the  origin 
of  man  and  yroman,  of  sciences,  arts,  &c.$  the  second,  a 
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method  to  learn  to  paint  in  various  ways ;  and  the  third, 
a  dissertation  on  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
grand  consul. 

Les  Beaut  is  de  Sterne:  The  Beauties  of  Sterne;  se¬ 
lected  from  his  letters  and  sermons,  from  the  English.  2 
vols.  8 vo,  1  liv,  20  cents. 

I' Antipode  de  Marmontel ,  &e.  The  Antipode  of  Mar- 
montel;  or  new  sections,  trick  of  love,  &c.  2  vols.  2\  liv. 
—  A  work  of  an  immoral  tendency. 

Les  Oeuvres  de  J.  M.  Ph .  Roland:  The  Works  of  Ma¬ 
dame  J.  M.  P.  Roland,  containing  memoirs  of  her  private 
life ;  preceded  by  a  preliminary  discourse ;  by  L.  A. 
Champagneux.  3  vols.  8vo,  12  liv. —  The  first  volume 
contains  her  private  life ;  the  second  an  account  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  men  who  have  appeared  in  it;  and 
the  third,  her  amusing  and  religious  pieces,  and  account 
of  her  novels,  &c. 

Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece :  View  of  the 
Commerce  of  Greece;  by  Felix  Beaujour,  ex-consul  in 
Greece.  2  vols.  8vo,- 6  liv. — •  Of  this  a  translation  has 
appeared  in  English. 

Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  Ribliotheque  Na¬ 
tionals^  et  autre s  Biblioiheques:  Accounts  and  Extracts  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  NationaUind  other  Libraries ;  published 
by  order  of  the  National  Institute,  5th  vol. —  These  vo¬ 
lumes  contain  a  variety  of  curious  extracts  and  notices 
from  the  National  Library. 


Discours ,  &c.  Discourse  pronounced  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  18  Vendemiaire,  8  year;  by  Ch,  Van 
Hulthem,  on  presenting  to  the  Council  the  history  of 
Mathematics,  by  Montucia. 

Chumpfortiana ,  or  a  choice  collection  of  brilliant 
anecdotes,  bon  mots,  &c,  of  Champfort;  preceded  by  an 
account  of  his  life  and  works.  12mo,  \\  liv. 

Le  Furet  Litter  air  e ,  &c.  The  Literary  Ferret,  or 
flowers  of  Parnassus  ;  a  collection  of  the  scarcest  works  in 
verse  and  prose,  published  in  numbers ;  1st  number  12mo, 
72  pages,  1|  liv. — -  The  numbers  are  to  conclude  with 
biographical  accounts  of  the  best  French  writers. 

De  la  Literature,  &e.  Of  Literature,  considered  with 
respect  to  social  institutions;  by  Madame  de  Staei-Hol- 
Stein.  2  vols.  8vo,  9  liv. —  Our  fair  authoress  thinks,  that 
the  gradual  development  of  the  human  faculties,  by  li- 
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terary  works  of  all  kinds,  have  not  been  philosophically 
considered.  In  her  introduction,  therefore,  she  views 
literature  with  respect  to  its  connection  with  virtue,  glory, 
liberty,  and  happiness.  She  then  takes  a  view  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  literature  in  all  ages. 

Correspondence  Politique:  Political  Correspondence 
of  Caiilot  Duval,  printed  from  the  original  pieces,  and 
published  by  a  Society  of  Literary  Men.  8 vo,  260  pages, 
1  liv.  80  cents. — •  A  collection  of  numerous  letters  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects. 

La  Botte  d  l' Esprit:  or  a  general  library  of  anecdotes, 
bon  mots,  kc.  both  of  ancients  and  moderns.  12mo,  1  liv. 
50  cents. 

Moralites  historiques  et  allegoriques :  Historical  and 
allegorical  Moral  Tales,  on  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  French  nation  ;  by  Billardon  Sauvigny,  12mo. 

Memoir es,  ike.  Memoirs  on  Egypt,  during  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  6th  and  7th  year  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  8vo,  5  liv. —  This  book  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  is  noticed  in  English  literature. 

Memoires  de  Vlnstitut  National ,  kc.  Memoirs  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Science  and  Arts.  3  vols. —  The 
National  Institute  is  divided  into  three  classes ;  one  for 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy,  of  which  we  shall  give 
an  account  under  the  head  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  ano¬ 
ther  for  moral  and  political  knowledge  ;  and  a  third  for 
literature  and  fine  arts.  Each  of  these  classes  have  this 
year  completed  their  second  volume  in  4to. 

Etat  de  la.  Corse ,  kc.  The  State  of  Corsica,  during 
the  French  Revolution ;  or  a  memoir  in  favour  of  the 
Corsican  refugees.  8vo. 

Dictionnaire  Neologique  dcs  Homines  et  des  Choses , 
kc,  Neological  Dictionary  of  Men  and  Tilings;  or  an 
alphabetical  account  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  events, 
epochas,  monuments,  works  of  all  kinds,  institutions  of 
all  kinds,  discoveries,  and  words  which  have  appeared  the 
most  remarkable  to  the  author,  in  the  course  of  the  French 
revolution;  by  Cousin  James,  (Citizen  L.  A.  Beffroy 
Regny)  1st  vol.  Bvo,  112  pages,  12mo,  2f  liv, —  This 
is  a  curious  medly  or  accounts  of  generals,  deputies,  ma¬ 
gistrates,  priests,  ambassadors,  kc.  anecdotes,  monu¬ 
ments,  literary  works,  kc,  from  the  beginning  of  the  re-* 
volution,  '  •  *  '  ■ 
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Discours  sur  la  Litter ature :  Discourse  on  Literature, 
pronounced  at  the  academy  of  Berlin  ;  by' Stanislaus  Bouf- 
tiers.  77  pages,  12mo. 

Lc  petit  Oracle  des  Dames ,  The  little  Oracle  for  the 
Ladies;  or  researches  of  the  curious,  in  52  tables,  or  al¬ 
legorical  compositions,  on  the  back  of  the  common  cards. 

Reflexions  sur  les  Hopitaux ,  •  &c.  Reflections  on 
]  lospitals,  and  particularly  on  those  of  Paris  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  mount  of  piety  ,  12mo. 

Lett  re  an  Citoycn  Greuze  Latmcchc  :  Letter  to  Citizen 
C.  Latouche,  on  the  civil  and  financial  administration  of 
the  French  Republic.  12mo,  75  cents. 

ILK  sprit  de  V  Encyclopedic :  The  Essence  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia;  or  a  selection  of  the  most  agreeable  curi¬ 
ous  and  brilliant  articles  from  the  great  dictionary.-  12th 
yol.  and  last.  12mo,  4  iiv. 

La  Revue  de  V An  8:  A  Review  of  the  Year  eight  ; 
or  the  originals  of  the  palace  Egalite.  18mo,  172  pages,— 
A  satire  on  characters  well  known  at  Paris. 

Lajccc ,  &c.  Fhe  Lyceum;  or  course  of  literature; 
by  La  Harpe,  vol.  8,9,  and  10,  8vo,  13  liv.- —  This  work 
has  been  highly  applauded,  and  perhaps  contains  the  best 
history  of  literature  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  These 
volumes  commence  the  course  which  . relate  to  the  eight- 
fceenth  century. 


Natural  History. 

In  this  class  the  French  have  given  us  some-  excellent 
works,,  as 

Recreations  tirees,  &c.  Recreations  in  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  translated  from  the  German,  are  publishing  in  num¬ 
bers,  of  which  four  have  already  appeared,  in  small  8vo. 
—  It  is  a  curious  collection,  and  placed  before  the  read¬ 
ers  in.  an  agreeable  manner. 

Tableau  methodique  du  (Jours  dllisloirc  naturelk^  &c* 
Methodical  Table  of  a  Course  of  natural  History,  for  the 
use  of  the  central  school  of  the  department  of  Calais,  by 
Pichon,  8  vo,  27  pages, 

Philibert  has  published  bis  third  volume  of  Introduc¬ 
tion,  &c.  An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  botany,  which 
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completes  the  work,  the  3  vols.  in  Svo,  12  liv.  Each' vo* 
liime  is  ornamented  with  colored  plates. 

Manuel  economique  des  Plantes :  Economical  Manual 
of  all  the  Plants  Useful  in  the  arts*  and  of  which  use  is 
jmade  daily  by  the  carpenter*  the  cartwriglit,  box-maker, 
joiner*  sculptor*  linen  painter,  dyer,  kc,  Svo,  356  pages* 
_by  J.  P.  Buchoz,  4  liv-. 

'Traite  element  air  e  et  cdmpkt  d'Omithologie,  kc, 
Elementary  and  complete  Treatise  on  Ornithology,  by 
t*.  M.  Daudin,  2  vols.  4to,  474  pages,  with  plates,  12 
liv.  each*  plain*  24  colored;—  This  volume  contains  the 
general  history  of  birds  :  the  subsequent  will  treat  of 
their  various  species.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters, 
in  which  the  organization  of  birds,  the  anatomy,  their 
senses,  functions,  generations,  the  anatomy  of  the  egg, 
the  organs  of  motion,  the  natural  division,  their  singing, 
&c.  &Ci  are  severally  treated  of  at  large.  Four  other  vo^ 
ItimCs  are  intended  to  be  published. 

Elemens  de  Mineralogies  kc.  Elements  of  Minera- 
logy,  according  to  the  system  of  Datibenton,  by  A. 
Traversey,  published  in  numbers,  Svo,  first  number,  116 
pages,  2f  liv. 

Catalogue  alphabetique ,  kc.  Alphabetical  Catalogue 
of  the  plants  and  shrubs  which  grow  naturally  in  the  UirU 
ted  States  of  America,  arranged  according  to  the  system 
of  Linneus,  and  translated  from  the  English  of  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Marshall,  with  notes  and  observations,  by  M*  Le-* 
zermes,  8vo,  2  liv. 

Traite  des  Arbres ,  kc.  Treatise  on  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  which  grow  in  France,  by  J.  Redontes*  a  new 
edition,  in  numbers,  1st  and  2d  numbers,  with  6  plates, 
9  liv-. 


Manuel  Tabacat ,  et  Slernutatoirc  des  Plantes ,  &c\ 
Treatise  on  Tobacco,  and  the  different  Plants  which  cause 
Sternutation,  by  J.  P.  Buchoz,  Svo,  102  pages,  1|  liv. 

Manuel  Floreal  des  Plantes ,  kc.  Manual  of  all  Plants 
which  will  serve  as  ornaments  in  gardens,  manageries,  &c. 
by  J.  Buchoz,  8  to,  285  pages,  4  liv. 

Philosophic  Entonmlogiqiie ,  &c.  Philosophical  En¬ 
tomology  ;  by  F.  Saint  A  mans,  8vo,  2|  lm-«-  A  work 
which  contains  all  the  general  rules  necessary  to  initiate  a 
learner  in  the  study  of  insects,  and  the  natural  connec¬ 
tions  of  these  little  animals  j  followed  by  an  exposition  of 
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the  methods  of  Geoflroi  and  Linnaeus*  combined  with  the 
system  of  Fabricius* 

Entomologie ,  &c4  Entomology ,  or  natural  history  of 
insects,  with  their  specific  differences,  synonima,  and  all 
the  figures  of  unknown  insects,  colored  by  Olivier,  23 
numbers,  4to,  27  liv.  each  n  umber  * 

Notice  Historique ,  &c\  Historical  Account  of  the  sa¬ 
vage  of  Aveynon,  and  some  other  individuals  which  have 
been  found  at  different  times  in  forests,  by  P.  J.  Bonna- 
nerre,  50  pages,  Svo,  1  lm 

E Ami  de  la  Nature ,  &c-.  The  Friend  of  Nature  ;  or 
a  collection  of  observations  on  various  subjects  of  nature 
and  art,  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  animals  now'  in  the 
menagerie,  by  Toscan,  8vo,  with  two  engravings,  3 
liv. 

Histoire  Naturdle ,  &c\  Natural  History  of  Buffcn, 
as  far  as  respects  the  minerals  ;  to  which  are  added,  the 
observations  and  discoveries  of  the  most  celebrated  mo¬ 
dern  naturalists,  by  E.  Mf  L.  Patrin,  with  40  plates, 
drawn  from  nature,  by  Doreux,  5  vols.  12mo,  350  pages 
each,  12  liv* 

Histoire  naturelle  cles  Poissons ,  &c.  Natural  History 
of  Fishes,  with  the  figures  designed  from  nature,  by 
Bloch,  classed  by  orders,  genera,  and  species,  after  the 
manner  of  Linnaeus,  with  the  generic  characters,  by  R.  R„ 
Cartel,  10  vols.  1 8mo,  with  160  plates,  31  liv.  coloured, 
60  liv. 

Histoire  naturelle ,  &c.  Natural  History  of  the  birds 
of  Africa,  by  F.  Levaiilant,  ll  numbers  in  4to,  each 
number  6  plates. 

Voyage  clans  V Empire  de  Flora  :  Journey  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Flora,  or  elements  of  the  vegetable  portion  of 
natural  history,  2  vols.  8vo,  160  pages  each,  3f  liv. — * 
An  analysis  of  the  lectures  of  the  learned  author  of  the 
Flora  Atlantica-.  The  second  part  has  been  taken  how¬ 
ever  from  a  manuscript  of  G\  Desfontaines. 

Zoogrdphie ,  &c.  Zoography  of  Various  regions,  as 
well  of  the  old  as  the  new  continent,  containing,  together 
with  a  geographical  account  of  each  country,  an  abridged 
history  of  the  mammiferae  and  birds  which  are  natives 
or  naturalized,  classed  according  to  the  system  of  Lin- 
nmus,  and  at  the  same  time  agreeably  to  the  method  of 
jLa  Cepede,  pursued  in  the  last  arrangement  of  the  gal¬ 
leries 
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jeries  of  the  national  museum  of  natural  history  at  Paris  : 
with  a  chart,  having  the  names  and  figures  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  each  country,  placed  in  the  regions  they  inhabit-* 
by  F.  Jauffret,  4to~  7-f  liv.  each  number,  plain,  and  10 
liv.  colored. —  The  author,  assisted  by  the  lights  of  these 
celebrated  men,  La  Cepede  and  Cuvier,  has  here  endea¬ 
voured  to  complete  the  labours  of  Zimmerman  on  geo¬ 
graphical  zoology.  Our  author  begins  by  the  zoography 
of  Barbary,  in  which  we  hnd  fifty-five  species  of  ani¬ 
mals,  whose  figures  are  represented  on  the  side  of  the 
map  of  Barbary.  The  maps  and  figures  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  generic  characters,  history,  and  manners, 
of  each  species,  given  in  a  few  lines. 

Abrcge  de  V  His  to  ire  naturelle  de  Biiffbn ,  &c.  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  Buffon’s  Natural  History,  classed  by  orders,  ge¬ 
nera.  and  species,  according  *o  the  system  of  Linnaeus, 
for  the  use  of  the  central  and  other  schools,  8vo,  334 
pages,  8  plates,  10  liv.  ;  colored,  20  liv. 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Salamandres :  Natural  History 
of  Salamanders,  with  a  methodical  table  of  other  indige¬ 
nous  reptiles,  by  P.  A.  La  Treble,  8vo,  120  pages,  with 
7  colored  plates,  3f  liv. —  The  author  has  collected  all 
the  information  he  could  from  Bonet,  La  Cepede,  Spallan¬ 
zani,  Blumanbach,  &c.  and  has  added  his  own  experi¬ 
ments. 

Discpurs  d' Oliver ture  ct  de  Cloture ,  &c.  Discourse  on 
the  opening  and  closing  the  course  of  natural  history  of 
mamiferm  and  birds,  by  Citizen  La  Cepede,  4to. 

Phisiologie  vegetate :  Vegetable  Physiology,  contain¬ 
ing  a  description  of  the  organs  of  plants,  and  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  their  organization, 
by  J.  Scnnebier,  Geneva,  8vo,  5  vols.  8  liv. —  The  work 
of  a  man  well  known  as  having  made  important  discove¬ 
ries  in  vegetable  physiology*  The  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  H  the 
foundation  both  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  done  it  ample  justice,  by  bringing  into  one  point 
of  view,  and  in  a  systematical  form,  whatever  is  known 
on  the  subject.  He  has  likewise  given  a  table  of  deside- 
randa  in  vegetable  physiology. 

Dictionnaire ,  &c,  A  German  and  French  Dictionary, 
containing  all  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  different 
metallurgy  processes,  by  C.  Duhamel,  Svo. 
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Les  Champs  Phlegreens ,  &c.  The  Phlegrean  Fields  ; 
or  oh  set  vat  ions  on  tile  Volcanoes  of  the  t\j6ro  Sicilies,  11 
numbers  in  folio. 

Histoire  naturdle  dcs  Poissons :  Natural  History  of 
Fishes,  4  vols.  by  La  Cepede,  4 to,  with  plates,  15  liv. — • 
These  voknnes  contain  the  description  of  309  fishes,  of 
which  54  were  before  unknown  to  naturalists. 

Jlccuc.il  dcs  Mi  mo  ires,  (kc.  Collection  of  Memoirs 
and  notes  on  some  unpublished  little  known  species  of 
molusca,  worms,  and  zoophytes,  by  F.  M.  Daudin,  50 
pages,  12mo,  with  engravings,  1  liv.  80  cents. 

Traite  de  la  Culture ,  &c.  Treatise  on  the  cultivation 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  may  be  raised  in  the  republic, 
and  will  stand  the  weather  in  open  air,  by  Buchoz,  3d  voL 
340  pages,  l2mo,  2  liv. 

Tableau  de  VEcole  de  la  Botanique,  &c.  View  of  the 
School  of  Botany,  and  garden  of  plants  in  Paris  ;  or.  a 
general  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  there,  ranged  in 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  according  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Jastieu,  with  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  vulgar 
n ariies,  8 vo,  i  liv.  80  cents. 

Histoire  Naturdle  du  Genre  Hum  am,  &c.  Natural 
History  of  the  Human  race  ;  or  inquiries  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  physical  and  moral  grounds,  preceded  by  a  discourse 
on  the  nature  of  organized  beings,  and  on  their  physiolo¬ 
gy,  by  J.  3.  Verev,  2  vol.  8vo,  with  plates,  12  liv. — - 
The  author,  in  the  first  volume,  traces  the  history  of  the 
human  race  from  a  state  of  nature  to  civilization ;  he  en¬ 
quires  into  the  analogy  of  their  form  with  those  of  animals; 
and  adds  observations  on  love,  generation,  &c.  In  the 
second  volume,  he  considers  man  as  the  first  of  animals, 
examines  his  character,  custom,  perfectibility,  &c.,  anti 
makes  some  very  important  physical  remarks  on  educa¬ 
tion. 

Two  editions  of  Buffon  have  also  been  published,  one 
by  Sonini,  the  other  by  La  Cepede* 
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Principes  Naturels,  <kc.  Natural  Principles  ; 
neral  and  particular  notions  of  the  immensity  of  ti 
space  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  principles  of  motio 
of  secondary  powers,  and  applicable  to  all  branches 
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philosophy  and  morality,  particularly  medicine,  by  C.  F* 
Lejoyard  j  5  vol.  Svo,  15  liv* —  The  outlines -of  this  work, 
which  supposes  a  vast  extent  of  knowledge,  physical, 
moral,  and  medicinal,  were  traced  out  in  1779>  The 
author  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  an  uni¬ 
versal  directing  force,  from  whose  power  no  being  is 
exempt,  and  which  will  direct  the  philosopher  to  his 
inquiries  into  nature.  He  begins  by  examining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Descartes,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Paracelsus, 
whom  he  calls  the  incomparable  fool,  and  he  proposes  to 
overthrow  the  theory  of  Newton,  restore  that  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  to  bring  back  the  elements  of  all  sciences  to 
the  simple  light  of  nature*  When  the  first  part  of  this 
work  appeared,  under  the  title  of  the  Age  of  Paracelsus , 
it  caused  great  sensation,  particularly  among  philo¬ 
sophers  ;  yet  the  speculations  of  Lejoyand  on  medicine 
will  have  some  charms  to  those  who  believe  they  can  cure 
diseases  by  nature  alone.  He  combats  many  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  rules  of  practice,  and  asserts,  that  medicine  is  only 
a  conjectural  art.  His  work,  however,  is  a  rich  mine  of 
truth,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  reader. 

Manuel  ties  Plantes  Grasses ,  &c»  Manual  of  oily 
Plants,  by  Decandollc,  with  their  figures  coloured,  5th 
number,  folio,  12  liv*  each* 

Traile  sur  V Origins  de  la  Philosophic ,  Ac.  Treatise 
on  the  Origin  of  Philosophy,  sciences,  and  arts,  by  Cit, 
Dutouchet,  Svo,  100  pages,  If  liv* —  A  sketch  of  die 
various  revolutions  of  the  sciences  and  arts ;  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  first  appeared  ;  of  the  population  of 
the  earth  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ;  of  the  origin  of 
Writing,  &c. 

Pitcher  dies,  &c.  Inquiries  into  the  existence  of  cold, 
and  its  common  reservoir;  by  J.  B.  Bres.  12mo.  If-  liv. 

La  Physique  reduitc ,  &c.  Philosophy  digested  into 
Fables;  by  E.  Barruel.  4to. 

Theone  d? Elasticity ,  &c.  Theory  of  Elasticity,  sup¬ 
ported  by  facts  and  confirmed  by  calculations;  by  A.  Ele^ 
bert.  4 to* 


Memoir es  cle  Plnstitut  National  ties  Sciences  id  des 
Arts :  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  and 
Arts. —  This  society  have  this  year  published  three  'large 
quarto  volume,  which  as  it  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  papers  are  likewise  kept  separate.  The  first  class, 
which  comprehends  the  papers  of  the  mathematical  and 
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physical  sciences,  contains  a  history  of  the  society,  in¬ 
cluding'  abridgments  of,  papers,  on  astronomy  ;  two  re¬ 
ports  of  professor  Burman,  on  analysis;  plan  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  thermometer  by  Regnier ;  on  the  measure  of  a 
meridian  of  France ;  result  of  Clouet’s  experiments  on 
iron;  some  papers  on  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  ve¬ 
terinary  art.  The  memoirs  inserted  at  large  in  this 
volume  are,  on  elephants,  living  and  fossil,  by  Cuvier; 
on  a  disorder  of  trees,  by  Vauquelin;  experiments  on 
detonation  by  shocks,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin;  on 
a  motion  in  the  spinal  marrow,  by  Portal ;  on  the  eclip¬ 
ses  of  the  stars,  by  M.  de  Charruca ;  on  the  properties 
of  pure  barytes,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin;  on  the 
cultivation  of  spice  trees  in  French  Guiana;  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  useful  plants  in  the  French  colonies  ;  oh 
a  fracture  of  the  sternum,  by  Sabatier;  on  the  equations 
of  the  moon,  by  La  Place;  on  the  comparison  of  strontian 
and  barytes,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin;  on  fevers  which 
reign  in  France  in  autumn,  by  Portal ;  on  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  1766,  byLalande;  on  converting  circular 
into  rectiiiniar  motions,  by  Pronyq  a  new  theory  of  geo¬ 
metry,  by  Bossut ;  on  the  complication  of  the  small-pox 
with  the  dartres ,  by  Dessessartz ;  on  throwing  grenades 
by  cannon,  by  Moresot;  experiments  on  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  in  trees,  by  Coulomb  ;  on  the  bite  of  mad  dogs, 
by  Sabatier;  on  phosphate  of  lime,  etc,  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin;  chemical  considerations  on  the  effects  of  mor¬ 
dants,  by  Chaptal;  on  a  calf  dead  nine  months  in  its  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb,  by  Hazard;  observations  on  the  epigea  re¬ 
pet  ens  by  Ventenat;  memoir  on  the  table  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  salts,  by  Guyton ;  on  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
the  year  5,  by  Messier;  on  cutting  for  the  stone,  by  Sa¬ 
batier;  memoir  on  the  great  annular  eclipse  of  1748,  by 
J.  Lalande;  on  the  organ  of  sight  in  fishes,  called  the 
cobite  anableps ,  by  LaCepede;  result  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  labour  of  which  man  is  capable 
by  Coulomb;  of  the  comets  of  the  year  9,  discovered  and 
observed  by  Messier ;  comparison  of  the  urine  of  'horses 
and  men,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin;  on  some  anomty 
lies,  by  Guyton ;  on  the  sublimation  of  Mercury  in  the 
tubes  of  barometers,  by  Messier;  on  a  manufacture  of 
blue  cloth,  by  Chancrier;  on  the  fabrication  of  verdigris, 
by  Chaptal;  on  the  yellow  colour  extracted  from  vege¬ 
tables. 
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tables*.  The  other  volumes  published  by  the  society  we 
have  before  noticed. 


Poetry. 


The  Poets  of  France  are  as  prolific  as  those  of  our 
own  country.  We  can  only  indulge  them  with  space 
enough  for  their  titles. 

0 heron ,  in  14  cantos,  from  the  German  of  Weil  and  ; 
by  F.  D.  Pernay. 

Le  Paradis  Perdu:  The  Paradise  Lost,  of  Milton, 
translated  by  Moneron,  with  alterations.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Lc  Mcnestrei  Batave ,  &c.  or  Portrait  of  Florence  IV, 
an  heroic  poem;  by  F.  Mercier.  12mo. 

Herhier  moral ,  &c.  The  moral  Herbal,  or  collection 
of  new  fables,  and  other  fugitive  pieces,  of  Mad.  de 
Genlis.  12mo,  200  pages,  1  liv.  80  cents. 

Essaiy  &c.  Essay  on  different  kinds  of  poetry ;  by 
P.  L.  J.  Deretour.  8vo,  80  pages,  1  liv. 

Les  Qiseaiix:  The  Birds,  an  allegorical  fable,  or  the 
vow  of  the  French;  by  J.  Finch.  12ino. 

Nomeaux  Dialogues  des  Marts ,  &c.  New  Dialogues 
of  the  dead,  by  Pages.  8vo,  3-|  liv. 

Portrait ;  Portrait  of  General  Suay arrow ;  by  C.  Pons 
de  Verdun.  8vo. 

l  es  Trois  Mots :  The  Three  Words,  a  satire,  by  L. 
F.  Lormian.  12 mo. 

Id  pit  re ,  &c.  Epistle  to  the  detractors  of  women,  by 
D  usaur  e  r  s .  12  mo. 

Mon  E chant zlhn:  My  Pattern,  fables  bv  L.  Aubert. 
I2mo. 


IjCS  95  Articles  de  la  Constitution:  The  95  Articles- 
of  the  Constitution,  in  vaudevilles.  12mo,  if- liv. 

PePedicide:  The  Stalk,  a  tragi-cbiiff-historic  poem. 
I2mo. 


Epitre ,  &c.  Epistle  to  Buonaparte,  by  Desproy  Val- 
inont.  8vo. 

LjC  Callipcdie:  Callepedia,  or  the  art  of  getting  pretty 
children,  a  new  translation  from  the  lathi  poem  of  Claude 
Quillet,  by  J.  M.  Call  lean.  1 2  mo,  with  the  variations  of 
the  latin  text-  at  the  end.  2  liv. 
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Satires  de  Perse :  The  Satires  of  Perseus,  translated 
into  French.  8vo,  1  liv, —  The  author  of  this  work  is  Cit. 
Pietre,  who  says  he  lias  likewise  translated  Catullus,  Ti¬ 
bullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 

Eclogues  de  Virgil:  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  translated 
into  French  verse,  with  the  latin  text,  accompanied  by 
the  poetical  translation  of  several  pieces  of  Theocritus,  Mos- 
cus,  and  Bion,  and  the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Eurialus; 
by  P.  F.  Tissot,  the  elder.  8vo,  2f  liv.. 

Epitre  d  Buonaparte :  Epistle  to  Buonaparte  ;  by  G» 
Beaureche.  1 2mo. 


Le  petit  Arlequin  au  Museum :  Little  Harlequin  at  the 
Museum ;  or  the  paintings  of  Italy  in  vaudevilles,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  critique  on  the  picture  of  the  Sabines. 

Voyage  a  Mortality  6rc;  Travels  to  Mortain,  in  prose 


and  verse.  16  pages,  12mo, 
LesQuatre  Satires,  &c. 


50  cents. 

The  Four  Satires : 


or  the  end 


of  the  eighteenth,  century;  by  Jos.  Depaze.  8vo,  110 
pages,  I  liv.  20  cents.—  The  four  satires  are  directed 
against  musicians  who  do  not  love  pathos  and  noise ; 
French  actors,  tragic  and  comic ;  men  of  letters  ;  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  times,  and  parties. 

Cent  Fables  :  One  hundred  Fables.  18mo,  120  pages, 
If  liv* 

Fables ,  &c.  Fables  in  verse,  by  J.  Dubignon  de  Ra 
don.  18 mo,  ISO  pages,  75  cents. 

L Apotheose  de  Theresini:  The  Apotheosis  of  The- 
resin: ,  a  poem  in  five  cantos. 

Li Enthousiasme :  Enthusiasm,  or  the  vows  of  a  young 


poet.  12mo. 

Contes  J  Opuscules  en  vers  et  en  pros:  Tales  and 
Trifles  in  verse  and  prose,  followed  by  some  fugitive 
poetrv;  by.  Andrieux.  8vo,  200. pages,  2  liv. 

Floge  funebre :  Elegy  on  General  Washington,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  by  L.  Fontaines,  8vo, 
50  cents. 

llentree  de  C.  Sicard  d  V Institut  National:  Report 
of  C,  Sicard  to  the  National  Institute  of  the  deaf-  and 
dumb,  read  at  the  politic  new  school,  by  J.  N.  Bouilly, 
8 vo,  50.  cents. 

Jupiter  et  Leda,  a  poem,  by  F.  Gianni,  translated 
from  Blanvillain,  8vo. 

Les  Helve  tiem :  The  Helvetians,  in  8  cantos,  with 
historical  notes,  12mo,  316  pages,  by  C.  F.  P»  Massar,  3 

Tiv. 
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liv.  75  cents. —  The  subject  of  this  volume  is  the  war  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Swiss. 

Tableau  de  Paris  :  Picture  of  Paris,  a  satire. 

La  Musique :  Music,  a  poem,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Don  T,  Yriarte,  by  J.  B,  C.  Grainville,  with 
notes  by  Langle,  12mo,  350  pages. 

Poesies  :  Poems,  by  J.  Dassier,  1|  liv, 

Essais  de  Poesies  i  Essays  in  Poetry,  by  F,  A,  Fer- 
vielle  Faine  de  Toulouse,  2  vok  8vo,  18  mo,  3  liv.' 

Chant  snr  la  Mart  de  Dessaix :  Verses  on  the  death 
of  Dessaix,  by  Mellinet,  Faine,  12mo,  30  cents. 

Tribal  de  V Amour  aux  Graces  :  Tribute  of  Love  to 
the  Graces,  by  J.  F,  Demore. 

Odes  au  Premier  Consul  \  Ode  to  the  First  Consul, 
12mo,  40  cents, 

Ouvres  posthumes  de  Flavian :  Posthumous  works  of 
Fiorian,  edited  by  Jauiiret,  1  vol.  18 mo,  1  liv, 

Jerusalem  delivre  :  Jerusalem  delivered,  a  poem  imi¬ 
tated  from  Tasso,  by  J,  M,  B.  Clement  de  Dijon,  8vo, 
A\  liv. 

Les  Suatre  Saisons  :  The  Four  Seasons,  a  poem,  by 
Deveneau,  12 mo,  1J  liv. 

Epitre  d'Heloise  d  Abelard:  Epistle  from  Heloisa  to 
Abelard,  imitated  from  Pope,  by  J.  A.  Nicod,  12mo, 
Lyons, 

Thrasybule :  Thrasybulus,  a  poem,  imitated  from 
the  Latin  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  by  D.  C.  Tavel,  12mo. 

Les  Mosul's  d' Flier ;  The  Manners  of  Times  past,  by 
Fonvielle,  8vo, 

Poesies  de  Mademoiselle  P,  C,  Rodolphe  the  younger, 
published  by  a  man  of  letters,  44  pages,  12mo,  1^  liv. 

Herman  et  Dorothea ,  in  5  cantos,  from  the  German 
of  Goethe,  by  Bitaube,  18 mo,  250  pages,  2  liv. 

I] Homme  des  Champs :  The  Countryman,  or  the 
French  Georgies,  by  J.  Delille,  4to,  8vo,  12mo,  and 
18 mo,  Strasburg. —  The  title  of  Georgies  is  employed 
here  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  usual.  Jt  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  all  treating  of  country  enjoyments. 

Portefeuille  Frangois  pour  Van  9:  French  pocket-book 
for  the  year  9,  or  selections  of  epigrams,  calembourgs, 
songs,  &c.  in  verse  and  prose,  &c.  18mo,  258  pages,  2J 
Jiy, 

La  Lyre  d'  Anacreon ;  The  Lyre  of  Anacreon  for 
the  year ;  12mo,  2  liv* 
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Les  Amours  dcs  Plantes  :  The  Loves  of  the  Plants  ; 
translated  from  the  English  of  Darwin,  bv  J.  P.  F.  De* 
leuze,  12mo,  3  liv.— -  The  translator  has  added  a  variety 
of  notes. 

La  Guerre  des  Petits  Dieux\  &c*  The  War  of  the 
Little  Gods;  or  the  siege  of  the  Lyceum  by  the  republican 
Portico *  an  heroic  burlesque  poem,  followed  by  My 
Apology *  satire*  12mo,  75  cents,-—  A  piece  of  much  se* 
verity*  r 

Le  Vendangeur ;  The  Reaper;  or  the  garden  of  love, 
a  poem*  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Tansiilo,  by  C.  F* 
Mercier  de  Oompiegne*  12mo,  with  the  Italian  text. 

Lycas  et  Chios ;  or  the  coquettish  Shepherdess  re* 
proved,  12  mo. 

Les  Satiriques ,  &c.  The  Satires  of  the  eighteenth 
century*  4  vol.  18mo,  9  liv.— *  This  is  a  collection  of  sal¬ 
tires  which  havre  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

Contes  en  Vers :  Tales  in  Verse,  songs,  and  fugitive 
pieces,  by  A,  G.  Cailly,  the  elder,  1 2mo, 

La  Bibl lot die q ue  Nationals  de  Versailles :  The  National 
Library  of  Versailles,  a  poem,  by  Lemoine,  8vo. 

Le  Defcnseur  de  la  Philosophic  :  The  Defender  of 
Philosophy;  or  an  answer  to  some  satires,  12mo. 

Poesies  Diver ses :  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  by  Delille, 

1 2mo. 

Louise ,  a  portrait,  in  three  idylles,  from  the  German 
of  Voss,  I8mo. 

De  Amoribus  Pancharetis  et.  Zorote;  poema  eroticon 
idalio  stylo  exaratum ;  seu  umbratica  lacubratio  de  cuitu 
Veneris  mili to  ohm  peracto  ut  AmanthuteP  Mysta  Sacelli 
subduxit  et  vulgavit  Athenis,  8vo,  312  pages,  8  liv,—* 
The  author  of  this  poem,  Citizen  Petit-Radel*  composed 
it  in  a  long  voyage  in  the  eastern  regions  ;  he  attemptf 
to  imitate  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  The  poem 
presents  a  connected  history  of  the  phenomena  of  love 
and  its  effects.  *  , 

Imitation ,  &c.  Imitation  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon, 
in  French  verse,  12mo. 

Le  Potager :  The.  Kitchen  Garden,  a  didactic  essay, 
by  J.  B.  Lalaune,  8vo,  35  pages. 

Le  Slide :  The  Age,  a  satire,  by  A.  B,  Penief* 
pages. 

Les  Puissances  de  V Europe  an  Tribunal  de  la  V er it e ; 
The  Powers  of  Europe  at  the  Tribunal  of  Truth,  a  poem, 
in  three  cantos*  by  P.  Gallet 
Vol.  I.  Rh 
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Fables  choisies  mises  en  Verse  :  Select  Fables  in  Verse, 
bv  Cit.  Fromage,  1 2ino. 

Le  Fagot  d! E pines ;  The  Bundle  of  Thorns  ;  or  a 
collection  of  modern,  lively,  and  galant  couplets,  stolen 
bere  and  there,  I8mo,  15  cents. 

Le  Bouquet  cles  Boses ,  tfc.  The  Nosegay  of  Roses  ; 
or  the  songster  of  the  graces,  for  the  9th  year,  by  Cit. 
Chazet,  18mo,  200  pages,  1  iiv.  *20  cents. 

Le  Parterre  des  Muses  :  The  Muses’  Flower  Garden, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  give  nosegays  on  holydays., 
1 8 mo,  74  cents* 


Political  Economy. 

Reflexions  sur  V Etude  de  la  Legislation ,  &c.  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Study  of  Legislation,  and  the  best  means  of 
teaching  that  science,  by  J.  M.  Pascal  Buhon,  Svo,  71 

Contract  Social  des  Repubhques ,  &c.  The  Social  Con¬ 
tract  of  Republics,  an  essay  on  religious,  political  and 
civil  abuses  in  all  nations,  and  particularly  in  France,  by 
P.  I.  B.  Nougaret,  12mo,  400  pages,  2  Iiv. 

Des  Elections ,  &c.  Of  Elections  in  the  republic, 
12iiio,—  An  examination  of  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
elections  in  a  republic. 

,4 lanuelRevolutionnaire,  & c.  Revolutionary  Manual ; 
or  moral  thoughts  on  the  political  state  of  a  people  during 
a  revolution,  1  Iiv.' — •  This  work  is  said  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

Tableau  Politique  de  la  France  regerieree :  Political 
View  of  regenerated  France,  by  Cit.  Bonet,  Svo,  103 
pages,  1  Iiv-  20eents. 

Coup  cl' ceil  Politique ,  &c.  Political  View  of  Europe  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  J.  B.  2  vol.  Svo, 
400  pages,  7  liv. —  This  has  been  translated  into  English, 
apif  is  attributed  to  Cit,.  Hauteville. 

Discours  sur  la  Question ,  See.  Discourse  on  the  Ques¬ 
tion,  p  What  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  crimes  in 
society?”  byM.  Gillet,  12mo.  \  ■ 

Tableau 
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Tableau  die.  France ,  A  Picture  of  France,  from  the  18th 
Brumaire,  in  the  8th  year,  121110. —  This  is  a  periodical 
work,  and  treats  on  various  subjects  respecting  France. 

Ex  amen  Politique  sup  les  Emigres :  A  Political  In* 
qiury  respecting  the  Emigrants,  8vo,  76  pages; 

Reflexions  sur  les  Etablissemens  de  Bienfaisance ,  &c* 
Reflections  on  the  Establishments  for  Charitable  purposes, 
containing  views  of  the  means  of  amending  the  admi¬ 
nistration  in  the  distribution  of  public  benevolence,  12mo, 
75  cents, 

Qudques  Idles  silt  It's  Finances :  Some  Ideas  on  the 
Finances,  .bv  Viol,  8vo,  1  liv. 

.  .  Les  Departemens  rthinis ,  &c.  The  re-united  De-. 

partments,  proved  to  be  ail  essential  part  of  the  French 
territory,  with  respect  to  its  tranquillity,  commerce,  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  and  continuance  of  peace,  by  Citizen  Cre* 
quilion* 

Result ats  possibles,  &c.  Possible  Results  of  the  events 
of  18th  Brumaire,  in  the  year  8  ;  or  continuation  of  essays 
on  the  actual  state  of  France,  on  the  1st  May  1796,  by 
Fouveille,  Paine,  of  Toulouse,  8vo,  324  pages,  3  liv. 

Projets  de  Coalition  des  83  Departemens ,  &c*  Project 
for  a  Coalition  of  the  83  Departments  of  France,  to  save 
the  republic  in  three  months,  by  IT  Mazere  Latiide,  12mo, 
50  cents. 

La  Code  da  Bonhcur  Social:  The  Code  of  Social 
Happiness  5  or  the  mysteries  of  politics  laid  open  to  every 
capacity ;  an  elementary  work,  by  Cit.  Dutasta  Laserre^ 
3  voh  8 vo,  7  liv. 

De  la  Propriety  Sic.  Of  Property,  and  of  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rights  of  citizens,  by  E.  G*  Langlet,  8vo, 
Ik  liv. 

E  ssai  sur  V Eta t  actuel>  &c«  Essay  on  the  actual  State 
of  the  administration  of  the  finances  and  national  riches  of 
Great  Britain,  translated  from  the  English,  8vo, 

Plan  pour  assurer ,  &c-  Plan  for  securing  the  existence 
of  the  rents  and  pensions  of  the  state,  by  mortgaging  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  public  debt }  followed  by  an  extract  from 
a  plan  for  canal  navigation  in  France,  by  F.  Ghamuland, 
46  pages,  Svo,  35  cents. 

Traits  de  V Esprit  des  Societes  Rationales :  Treatise 
on  the  Spirit  of  National  Societies,  followed  by  a  plan  of 
social  contract,  and  of  the  constitution  of  governments, 
presented  16  Messidor,  3d  year,  8vq,  800  pages,  3  liv* 
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Fragment  sur  les  Institutions  JRepublicaines,  &c.  Frag¬ 
ment  on  Republican  Institutions,  a  posthumous  work  of 

iSt.  Just,  I2mo.  . 

La  Restaur  ation  tres-prochaine  tie  la,  France :  The  ap¬ 
proaching  Restoration  of  France,  in  War  as  in  Peace ; 
or  the  French  Washington,  8vo,  2  liv* 

Necessity  de  la  Pair,  kc.  The  Necessity  of  a  Peace : 
or  a  political  discourse*  on  the  negociations  entered  into 
by  the  Consul  of  France,  and  of  the  answer  of  the  King  of 
'England,,  by  J.  J.  Rruguiere,  8vo,‘I20  pages* 

Du  Jacobinisme  des  Anglais :  Of  the  Jacobinism  of  the 
English  by  sea,  and  the  means  of  subduing  it.  8vo. 

Porte-feuille  Politique:  Political  Pocket-book  of  one 
employed  by  the  minister  of  police;  published  by  Le. 
Brim.  8vo,  340  pages,  3  liv. 

Coup  deceit  politique  sur  le  Continent r  Political  View 
of  the  Continent.  4  HvJ —  This  is  the  celebrated  work  of 
M.  Saladin,  published  first  in  England. 

Observations  importantes ,  &c.  Important  Observations 
for  the  country,  on  the  abuses  and  duties  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  ;  by  Derabigny  Berteval.  8vo? 
203  pages,  l-§  liv. 

Fiat  M ilit aire  de  la  Repuhlique  Franqoise:  Military 
State  of  the  French  Repuhlique  for  the  year  8,  by  several 
Officers,  with  the  approbation  of  the  minister  at.  war ► 
I2mo,  350  pages,  4  liv. —  By  this  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  military  force  of  France,  if  complete,  would  he- 
415,728  men. 

Extraits  j  &c.  Extract  from  a  report  made  to  the 
Philomatic  Society  at  Paris,  by  C.  Sylvester.-—  The  author 
here  details  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  for 
bestowing  degrees  of  the  higher  order,  and  to  which  the 
most  celebrated  professors  should  be  attached. 

F Areopage  Franqois :  The  French  Areopagus;  or 
Pie  Republican  Constitution,  serving  for  the  history  of  the 
events  of  18th  Bramaire.  18mo,  80  cents. 

•  Manifcste  contra  Pitt:  Manifesto*  against  Pitt  *  or  an¬ 
swer  to  the  note  of  the  English  minister ;  by  a  true  Re¬ 
publican.  8vo= 

Examen  impart icile :  Impartial  Examination  of  twp 
letters  of  the  first  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
King  of  England  on  the  peace.  12mo. 

Testament  de  Pie  VI:  Will  of  Pius  VI. 
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Dissertation  kistoriqiie:  Historical  and  Political  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  ostracism  and  petalism;  by  L.  A.  le  Grand 
de  Laleu.  Svo,  40  pages,  75  cents. 

Reponse  au  Roi  cT Angleterre :  Answer  to  the  King  of 
England,  with  this  epigram.  12mo. 

u  Georges,  tu  veux  la  Guerre ;  nous  leferonsP 

De  la  necessite ,  et  cles  moijens :  Of  the  necessity,  anti 
means  of  restoring  confidence  and  credit.  Svo,  56  page's* 

Discours,  &c.  Discourse  on  the  origin  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  12mo. 

Entretiens  Politiques,  &c.  Political  Disquisitions  on  the 
actual  situation  of  France,  and  on  the  plans  of  the  new 
government.  Svo. 

Plan  (Tune  Banque  de  Commerce :  Plan  for  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Bank  in  France  ;  by  F.  Chamoulard.  12mo,  30  cents* 

Observations  sur  V Etat  actual,  &c.  Observations  on 
the  real  state  of  general  police  in  the  Republic  ;  by  C. 
Daugis.  Svo,  43  pages. 

Troisieme  Retire  du  C.  C.  G.  Michaud  Dnmens: 
Third  Letter  of  C.  G.  M.  Dumens,  on  banks  of  credit, 
and  the  general  administration  of  the  finances.  12ma. 

Qiieiques  Fues,  &c.  Some  Views  of  poli  tical  and  com¬ 
mercial  economy,  or  the  means  of  extinguishing  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt.  Svo,  30  pages. 

Essai  cV Arithmetiqiie  Politique :  Essay  on  Political 
Arithmetic ;  by  a  Dianyere.  Svo.  71  pages.—  The  author 
is  an  advocate  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
for  a  free  commerce  of  grain. 

O  . 

Expose  cles  Moyens ,  &c.  Exposition  of  the  Means  of 
rendering  valuable  and  administering  Guiana,  with  a 
chart;  by  D.  Lescailier,  1  vol.  Svo,  3  liv.  60  cents. 

Projet  (Vivn  etablissement  patriotique :  Plan  for  a  pa¬ 
triotic  Establishment,  under  the  title  of  a  central  office, 
for  encouragement  and  emulation,  or  of  general  corres¬ 
pondence.  30  cents. 

Nouveau  Plan  de  Finance :  New  Plan  of  Finance  for 
the  French  Republic;  founded  on  liberty,  equality,  &e. 
by  A.  I.  Thorilloh.  12mo. 

Zhielques  Idles ,  &c,  Some  Thoughts  on  the  situation 
of  the  commerce  of  France;  or  considerations  on  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  supreme  authorities,  which  brought  on  the 
destruction  of  commerce  and  the  finances;  by  J,  T.  Brug- 
niefes,  12mo,  1  liv. 
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E tat  dcs  P alcoves,  State  of  the  Poor  ;  or  the  history 
of  the  labouring  class  of  society  in  England,  from  file 
conquest  to  the  present  time  $  extracted  from  the  work 
of  Sir  Morton  Eden,  by  Le  Rochefaucault  Liancourt. 
8vo,  260  pages,  2  liv.  75  cents. 

Memo  ires,  ike.  Memoirs  of  Political  Economy,  mo¬ 
rals,  and  politics,  number  6,  by  Roederer,—  A  collection 
of  tracts,  laws,  &c»  respecting  the  above  subjects,  pub¬ 
lished  periodically, 

Olbie,  or  an  Essay  on  the  means  of  reforming  the 
manners  of  a  nation  ;  by  J.  B.  Say.  8vo,  150  pages,  1  liv, 
SO  cents. —  Say  was  the  institutor  of  the  Decade  Philo  so^ 
phique ,  and  his  great  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  happiness 
of  a  nation  depends  on  its  morals.  The  title  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  word  Olbios,  signifying  the  happiness  of  a  pa- 
lion, 

Papport  sur  les  Sepultures :  Report  on  Sculpture,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  central  administration  of  the  department  of 
the  Spine ;  by  C.  Cambrey.  —  The  author  proposes  to 
convert  Montmartu  into  a  general  burying  place  for  Paris. 

Considerations ,  &ct  Considerations  on  the  advantages 
of  the  existence  of  a  public  debt,  and  pn  the  measures 
of  finance,  which  by  their  co-oporatiqp  may  restore  con¬ 
fidence,  and  fix  the  credit  of  the  state. 

Logons  cTIIistoire :  Lectures  op  History;  delivered 
at  the  Norman  School,  in  the  third  year  of  the  French 
Republic!  by  C.  F.  Yolney,  8vo,— -  A  work  which  tends 
to  invalidate  the  credit  of  history. 

Observations  Critiques  sur  les  Legons  d'llistoire  ; 
Critical  Observations  upon  the  Lectures  on  history  of  Citi¬ 
zen  Volney;  by  E.  C.  Jqurdat,  8vo,  220  pages.-—  Our 
author,  wit}i  great  propriety,  combats  Mr.  Y,,  and  shews 
the  mprai  apd  political  use  of  history. 

Du  Devoir  d\n  Jdistoricn  de  him  corisidgrer  le  carqc~ 
tore,  &c.  Of  the  Duty  of  on  Historian  to  consider  well  the 
character  and  genius  of  each  age,  ip  judging  of  the  great 
men  who  have  lived  ip  it;  by  Partaler,  8vo,  157  pages. 
If  liv. —  Tins  was  a  discourse  which  obtained  the  prize 
from  the  Ro}^al  Academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  letters 
at  Stockholm,  March  1800.  This  book  is  a  very  proper 
corrective  to  Mr,  Volley’s  lectures, 

Systeme  analy tique ,  &c.  Analytical  system  of  the 
glea^  we  must  acquire,  to  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
flip  history  of  a  country;  by  Chantrcau,  12mo„ 
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Of  romances  and  novels  we  find  a  very  considerable 
quantity,  of  few  of  which  we  know  any  thing  but  the 
titles  ;  we  have  therefore  omitted  them  wholly. 

*  *  .  1  -  •  ^ 
t.  -  ‘  * 

•  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Geography. 

Voyage  Ilistorique ,  &c.  Historical,  Literary,  and 
Picturesque  voyage,  to  the  isles  and  territories  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Venetians  in  the  Levant;  by  A.  G.  St. 
Sauveur  the  younger,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  an  atlas  4to,  of 
30  plates,  -21  liv. —  .These  volumes  contain  the  history, 
ancient  monuments,  government,  religion,  manners,  and 
customs,  &c.  of  the  islands  of  Corfou,  Paxo,  Bucentro, 
and  Parga,  Prevosa,  Vcnezza,  St.  Maur,  Thirqui,  Cepha- 
lani,  Zantea,  the  Striphades,  Cerrigo,  and  Carigotte. 
Tiie  author  was  formerly  consul  from  France  at  Corfou. 

Voyage  dans  le  Finisterre ,  &c.  Travels  into  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Finisterre,  or  a  state  of  that  department,  in 
1794-5,  3  vols,  eight  plates,  and  maps,  9  liv.. —  This 
work  is  by  C.  Cambrey,  ex-administrator  of  that  district. 
It  forms  a  very  extended  view  of  the  political  economy 
of  this  department,  and  is  recommended  as  a  pattern  for 
other  departments  to  follow. 

Relation  da  Voyage  d  la  Recherche  de  la  Perouse :  Re¬ 
lation  of  a  Voyage  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  performed 
by  order  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  year  1791  to 
4 ;  by  Citizen  Labilladiere,  2  vols.  4to,  with  an  Atlas, 
90  liv.  or  2  vols.  8,  with  .an  Atlas,  45  liv.: — -  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  an  account  of  it  has 
appeared  in  our  reviews. 

Voyage  Pittoresquc,  Picturesque  voyage  to  Syria, 
Phcnieia,  Palestine,  .and  Lower  Egypt,  in  large  folio, 
in  numbers,  of  which  fifteen  are  published,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  plates,  30  liv.  each  45  without  plates. 

Voyage  Pittorcsque :  Picturesque  voyage  to  Istria 
and  Dalmatia,  in  numbers,  in  folio, 

Voyage  (Tun  Frangois  aux  Salines,  &.  Travels  of  a 
Frenchman  to  the  salt  springs  of  Bavaria  and  Salzbourg,  in 
1776;  by  Citizen  Barbe  Mar  hois,  12010.—  This  little  vo¬ 
lume  contains  much  information,  respecting  the  places 
visited  by  the  author. 

Voyage  cd  an  Allemand  d  Pans ,  el  Retour  par  la 
Suisse :  Travels  of  a  German  to  Paris,  and  return  by  way 
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of  Swisserland,  Svo,  400  pages,  Berne  and  Paris,  4l ir. 

_ _ .  The  author  of  this  work  is  iVL  Heinz  man  of  Ulna, 

who  having  been  persecuted  in  his  own  country,  for  his 
attachment  to  what  are  called  the  new  principles,  spent 
apart  of  the  year  1798  at  Paris;  and  exclusive  of  his 
remarks  as  a  traveller,  his  book  contains  many  reflections 
on  the  event  of  1798. 

Voyage  aux  Isles  Baronizes,  &c.  Journey  to  the  Baro- 
mean  Islands ;  by  two  Friends,  12mo. 

Abrege  da  Voyage  de  Mungo  Park ;  Abridgment  of 
Mungo  Park’s  Voyages,  12mo,  21  liv. 

Voyage  an  Mont  Pila ,  &c.  Travels  to  Mount  Pila, 
on  the  borders  of  Lignon,  and  into  a  part  of  the  ci-devant 
Burgundy,  with  letters  from  Italy,  12mo, 

Voyages ,  &c.  Travels  into  the  departments  of  the 
North,  the  Lys,  and  Escaut,  in  the  years  7  and  8;  by 
Citizen  Barbault  Royer,  Svo,  2\  liv. 

Voyage ,  &c,  Byron’s  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  and 
extracts  from  his  second  voyage,  translated  by  Cantwell, 
Svo, 

Voyage  de  Nearchus ,  &c.  Vincent’s  voyage  of  Near- 
chus  ;  by  J.  B.  L.  Bellicorg,  4to  700  pages  with  chart, 
21  liv. 

Voyages ,  or  travels  of  Demo  and  Nicolo  Stephenopoli 
Hi-  Greece ,  during  the  years  1797  and  8,  in  consequence 
of  two  missions,  one  from  the  French  government,  the 
other  from  general  Buonaparte ;  edited  by  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  Prytanium,  and  accompanied  with  plans 
and  views,  Svo.  Rome,  2  vols.  12v. —  These  memoirs 
on  the  state  of  modern  Greece  are  highly  interest¬ 
ing. 

Voyage  en  Suisse,  &c.  Journey  to  Swisserjand  and 
Italy,  with  the  army  of  reserve,  Svo. 

Tableau  de  Rome:  Picture  of  Rome,  observations  on 
the  actual  state  of  that  metropolis,  its  governmrnt,  legis¬ 
lation,  worship,  a>id  the  character  and  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  8vo,  80  pages,  1  liv.—  This  pamphlet  conT 
tains  the  author’s  observations  made  during  a  residence 
of  eleven  months. 

V  °yage  de  la  Propontide  et  da  Pont  Euxin :  Voyage 
to  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine ;  by  J.  B.  Le  Chevalier, 
2  vols.  8vo,  with  many  plates. 

Abrege,  Sec.  Abridgment  of  a  general  history  of 
voyages  and  travels,  containing  whatever  is  most  re¬ 
markable. 
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markable,  most  useful,  and  well  attested,  in  every  coun¬ 
try,  which  has  been  visited  by  travellers,  vol.  18,  19, 
and  last,  Svo.  6  liv. 

Manuel  du  Voyage ur  :  The  Traveller’s  Manual,  by 
Mad.  de  Genlis. 

Voyage  en  Angleterre ,  &c.  A  Voyage  to  England, 
Russia,  and  Sweden,  by  Dan.  Lescallier. 

Voyage  en  Grace:  Journey  through  Greece,  in  1794 
and  1795,  with  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  of  the  Venetian  Islands,  the  Morea, 
and  Lower  Romelia,  by  Xavier  Scrofani,  3  vois.  Svo,  with 
a  general  chart  of  Greece,  and  ten  tables  of  commerce, 
S  liv.- —  The  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  employed 
himself  little  in  the  description  of  the  antiquities  or  mo¬ 
numents  of  art  ;  but  he  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
pleasing  his  readers  ;  nor  has  he  confined  himself  to 
amuse  them  only.  The  most  interesting  and  useful  part 
is  that  wherein  he  mentions  the  commerce  and  agriculture 
of  the  countries  he  undertakes  to  describe.  In  his  third 
volume  he  describes  Corfu,  the  Morea,  and  Cephaloma, 
and  he  there  gives  some  new  traits  on  their  situation,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  population,  and  the  improvement  of  which 
they  are  susceptible. 

Nouveau  Voyage  dans  V  Arch  i pel,  &c.  New  Voyage 
to  the  Archipelago,  the  continent  of  Greece  and  Thrace, 
to  Constantinople,  on  the  streights  of  the  Dardanelles, 
Marmora,  the  Hellespont,  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Anatolia,  and  the  Troade,  extracted  from  modern 
travellers,  3  vois.  8vo„ —  These  extracts  comprehend  also 
those  of  Tournefort,  Choiseul,  and  Pococke. 

Noiwcaux  Voyages ,  &c.  New  Travels  into  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Barbary,  the  empire  of  Morocco,  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  Senaar,  extracted  from  modern  travellers. 
2  vois.  Svo. 

Voyage  auiour  dxC  Monde :  Voyage  round  the  W orkl, 
during  the  years  1790,  1791,  and  1792,  by  St.  Marchand, 
precet4ed  by  an  historical  introduction,  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  Sir  F.  Drake,  &e.  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  voyage  of  Roggewein,  with  charts,  5  vois.  and 
an  atlas,  Paris,  1798-1800.-—  This  is  the  second  voyage 
round  the  world  performed  bv  French  navigators  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  voyage,  these  volumes  contain  a  body  of 
disquisitions  on  various  subjects,  relative  to  geography, 
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from  the  pen  of  M.  Fleurieu,  some  time  minister  of  the 
marine  of  France.  This  is  the  book  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  French  Institute  to  our  Royal  Society. 

To  this  long  list  we  shall  add  a  few  of  the  republica- 
tions  of  works  of  repute. 

Roussel  in's  Vie  de  Lazar e  Ilocke ,  2  vols.  enlarged , 
I2mo. 

Memoir es  historiques  et  philosophiques  sur  Pius  VI,  2 
vols.  8 vo,  8  liv. 

Thomas’s  Eloge  de  Marc  Aurele ,  12mo,  U-  liv. 

Oeuvres  completes  de  Montesquieu,  with  notes,  by 
Helvetius. 

Sturm’s  Considerations  sur  les  Oeuvres  de  Dieu ,  &c, 
translated  from  the  German,  3  vol.  8vo,  9  liv. 

De  La  Croix’s  Geographic  moderne ,  enlarged,  by  La 
Bruy  ere,  2  large  volumes,  6  liv. 

Quintus  Horatius  Fla  ecus,  a  most  beautiful  edition, 
by  Didot,  of  which  200  copies  only  are  printed.  The 
first  200  at  480  liv.  the  others  384.  It  is  ornamented 
with  15  vignettes. 

FEvesque's  Ilistoire  de  Russie ,  brought  down  to  the 
death  of  Catherine  II.  8  vols.  8vo,  40  liv? 

Abbe  de  Feller's  Dictionnaire  historique  des  grands 
Hommes ,  8  large  vols.  8vo,  42  liv. 

Oeuvres  de  Rousseau ,  4to,  vellum  paper,  with  plates, 
printed  by  Didot,  18  vols.  60  liv.  each. 

Les  Oeuvres  de  M ach level,  a  new  translation,  by  Gui- 
rardet,  9  vols.  36  liv. 

Brisson’s  Dissertations  de  Physique ,  6  vols.  Svo.  with 
plates,  or  3  vols.  4to. 

Hassenfratz  Geonietrie  EUmentaire,  12mo,  3  liv. 

The  total  number  of  publications  which  have  issued 
Rom  the  French  press,  during  the  course  of  the  year  8, 
including  all  the  new  editions,  and  exclusive  of  all  journals 
and  almanacks,  was  1121.  Of  these  we  have  selected 
those  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  claim  to  no¬ 
tice. 
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To  give  a  list  only  of  German  publications  would  fill  n 
moderate  volume.  At  the  Easter  fair  of  iBoo,  the  catalogue 
contained  near  3000  new  books.  At  the  Michaelmas  fair  a 
proportionate  number  ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when 
the  literati  of  Germany,  we  are  told,  are  estimated  at  15,000. 
This  number  set  their  wits,  their  ingenuity,  and  their  indus¬ 
try  tp  work  ;  and  scarce  a  publication  appears  in  any  part  of 
Europe  which  is  not  immediately  translated  into  German: 
add  to  this,  the  encouragement  which  has  lately  been  given  to. 
German  literature  stimulates  those  who  have  genius  to  aim  at 
something  new.  Of  this  immense  collection  of  books  it  is 
only  in  our  power  to  select  a  few  in  each  class,  which  appear 
to  have  the  greatest  claim  to  originality  and  notice.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  from  the  length  of  time 
wfiicli  elapses  between  the  dates  of  the  various  publications, 
afid  the  period  at  which  we  can  have  a  correct  account  of 
them  in  England,  it  will  be  impossible  to  impart  the  whole 
of  the  publications  of  the  preceding  year.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  be  content  to  take  in  a  part  of  the  year  before,  and 
form  our  annual  list  nearly  from  one  Michaelmas  to  the  other. 

Agriculture. 

In  Agriculture  we  selected 

Hancibuch  der  praktischcn  Landwirtjischafi ,  &c.  A 
manual  of  practical  rural  economy,  by  A.  C.  Bosch.  3  vol. — 
The  first  and  secopfi  volumes  appeared  in  1797  and  1798,  and! 
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this  third  volume  completes  the  work,  which  forms  a  correct 
system  of  German  horticulture,  farming,  and  the  manner  of 
fishing,  managing  bees,  and  silk  worms. 

Allgemeiner  und  voll  stcendiger  Ackerkatismus.  A  com¬ 
plete  catechism  of  agriculture,  by  Brieger.  .  2  vols.  8vo. 
pages  800.  Breslau.—  This  is  a  new  edition  of  M.  de 
jBezkendorfPs  book  enlarged  the  editor. 

Journal  fur  Bienenfreunte .  A  journal  for  the  lovers  of 
bees,  by  Busching  and  Kaisser. —  Two  numbers  of  this 
journal  appear  yearly. 

Ockonomnche  Hefte.  Economical  Essays  in  numbers.  8vo, 
Leipsic. —  This  journal  contains  useful  papers  on  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects,  collected  from  any  language  and  every  country. 

Geschichte  dcr  Teutschen  fandw  1  rth  sc  haft.  History  of 
rural  economy  of  Germany  ;  2  vol.  8vo.  Gorlitz. 

Allgemeine  Beitrdge ,  &c.  General  collection  towards 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  arts,  &c.  Vol.  1.  Zittaw. 

Ac  kerbaus  Catechisrnus.  Catechism  of  agriculture  for  the 
use  of  countrymen,  by  E.  Fleischer. 

Mamas  have  Catechisrnus .  An  abridgment  of  the  art  of 
gardening.  These  three  works  have  gained  the  prizes  at  the 
Economical  Society  of  Copenhagen. 


In  Antiquities  the  Germans  have  published 

Mythologie  der  Griechen  und  Romer.  Mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  reduced  to  one  principle,  by  D.  A.  Steiger 
8vo.  Berlin. —  Our  author  begins  by  nuking  a  distinction 
between  mythology  and  tradition,  and  also  between  the  my¬ 
thological  emblems  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  He  divides  his 
work  into  four  parts.  1.  Of  the  Theology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  2.  Of  Anthropology ,  or  the  history  of  heroes  and 
deities.  3.  Ontology ,  and  4.  Esehetology  or  divination  of  a 
future  state. 

Grieehische  Vasengemalde ,  &c.  Drawings  of  Greek 
vases  with  archaeological  and  artistical  remarks  on  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  originals,  by  C.  A.  Boettiger.  1  vol.  pub¬ 
lished  in  numbers.- —  This  work  shews  that  the  Germans, 
are  attentive  both  to  their  antiquarian  researches  and  to  the 
fine  arts. 

Beschreibung  des  hciuslichen  zusiandes  der  Griechen ,  6 cc. 
A  description  of  Greece  with  respect  to  the  domestic  life,  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  morals,  politics,  war,  and  sciences,  by  P. 
I.A.  Nitsch,  vol  3.  continued,  by  G,  C.  Hoepfner.  8vo. 
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pages  46c.  Erfurth. —  An  inquiry  into  the  state’of  Ancient 
Greece  and  its  history. 

A>  '  . 

Under  the  head  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  we  find, 

Die  Kunst  zu  Stricken,  &c.  The  art  of  knitting, 
or  a  complete  instruction  to  knitt,  both  in  the  common  way 
and  after  drawings  arranged  in  systematical  order.  The 
art  of  knitting  has  lately  become  a  fashionable  occupation  in 
Germany,  and  the  author  of  this  work  has  reduced  it  to  a  re¬ 
gular  system. 

Almanack  der  Fortsckritte  in  neuen  Erfindungen ,  &c* 
Armais  of  the  progress,  discoveries,  and  inventions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  sciences,  arts,  manufactures  and  trades, 
from  May  1788  to  May  1799,  by  G.  C.  B.  Busch,  4th  year, 
8vo.  Erfurth. —  The  great  variety  of  articles  in  this  publication 
cannot  fail  to  render  it  useful  to  a  great  number  of  people. 

Erfahrungen  uber  den  Runkelruben  Zucker ,  &c.  Ex¬ 
perimental  observations  on  the  production  of  sugar  from  beet¬ 
root,  by  W.  A.  Eampadius.  8vo.  pages  100. —  The  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  under  our  article  Arts. 

Versuch  iiber  die  Harmonic  der  Gebdude  zu  den  Land - 
schafften.  An  essay  on  the  harmony  of  building  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  landscape,  by  J.  G.  Klinski.  Folio,  with 
plates.  Dresden. 

Journal  fur  Fabnck ,  Eland  lung ,  Manufactur  tmd  Mo  den. 
A  journal  of  arts,  manufactures,  commerce  and  fashion. 
Published  monthly,  with  plates  and  coloured  figures.  8vo. 
Leipsic. 

■  Allgemeines  Journal furELandlung ,  Schiffarth ^Manufacture 
&c.  A  general  journal  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  by  Schedel  and  Sinapius.  Published  monthly. 
8  vo.  Leipsic. 

Uebersicht  des  practischen  Gardenbaus  der  Fischerei ,  der 
Bienehzucht  und  des  Seidenbaus.  A  treatise  on  gardening, 
fishery,  breeding  of  bees  and  silk  worms,  by  C.  H.  A.  Boss, 
8vo.  with  a  plate.  Leipsic. — •  This  is  a  treatise,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  treatises,  extracted  from  some  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  authors  on  each  subject. 

Plans  et  dessins  tirees  de  la  belle  architecture ,  Sic.  Plans 
and  designs  extracted  from  the  finest  architecture  or  repre¬ 
sentations  of  edifices,  planned  or  executed  by  D.  Steigliz,  in 
numbers,  nine  of  which  are  published,,  with  100  plates  in  large 
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folio.  Leipsic. —  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  which 
have  appeared  in  Germany  on  architecture.  The  engravings 
are  fine,  and  the  author  has  accompanied  them  with  a  treatise 
on  the  beautiful.  These  nine  numbers  compleat  the  work. 
The  price  5J  rixdollars. 

Darstellung  znr  Vcrschonerung  dcr  Garten, ,  Ac.  Flans 
for  the  embellishment  of  gardens  and  public  places,  by  Klin- 
sky,  4to. — -  In  this  work  are  thirty-five  plates  well  en¬ 
graved,  with  designs  for  buildings,  temples,  mausoleums* 
hunting- seats,  gothic  halls,  Ac. 

Afagazin  fur  Freundc  des  guten  Geschmacks .  A  magazine' 
for  the  friends  of  taste.  4to.  Leipsic.- —  The  first  volume 
of  this  costly  work  appeared  in  1799,  and  it  has  now  reached 
the  fifth  volume  ;  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  plates,  some 
coloured,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  ornamental  gardening.  The 
author  has  made  considerable  use  of  English  authors. 

Ncue  zeltung  fur  Kaufleute ,  Ac.  A  new  gazette  for 
merchants,  artists,  and  manufacturers,  by  J.  A.  Hulde, 
Weimar. 

Recueil  d’ Idees  nouvelles ,  Ac.  A  collection  of  new  plans 
for  the  decoration  of  gardens  and  parks  in  the  Gothic,  Chinese 
and  English  style,  30th  number,  Ac.  Leipsic. — •  Every 
number  of  this  work  contains  six  plates,  with  an  explanation 
both  in  drench  and  German. 


In  Biography  few  works  worth  notice  have  appeared, 
we  have  only  been  able  to  select 

Kurze  Gesehichte  des  General  Alack.  Ac.  A  brief  his* 
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tory  of  General  Mack,  from  his  departure  from  Vienna  to 
Naples,  towards  the  end  of  Sept.  1798,  with  his  fortunate 
escape  from  his  captivity  in  France,  pages  28.  8vo.  Nurem- 
berg. —  Supposed  to  be  written  by  himself,  for  it  -  certainly 
is  partial  in  the  extreme. 

A'lerw it rdidg c B egcbcnhci ten,  Characterziige ,  Ac.  Memo¬ 
rable  events,  characteristic  traits,  and  anecdotes  taken  from  the 
lives  of  celebrated  persons,  vol.  4.  8vo.  Leipsic. —  A  col¬ 
lection  of  tales  related  in  a  pleasing  manner.  A  volume  is 
published  occasionally. 


The  Germans  in  Chemistry  are  very  prolific.  They 
have  published  in  numbers, 

Beitrdge  zur  nahern  Kcnntniss  des  Galvanism.  Collec¬ 
tions  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Galvanism.  3  number* 
published  by  Retter.  8vo.  Jeila. 
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Darstellung  der  neuern  Untersuchungcn  liber  das  Leuckten 
des  Phosphorus  in  Stickungs-gas .  A  view  of  the  latest  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  shining  phosphorus  in  azotic  gas,  by  the  same.  8vo, 
Neustes  System  liber  Licht ,  War  me  und  Feuer .  A  new 
system  of  light,  heat,  and  fire,  by  Van  Eckartshausen.  8vo. 

Systemischer  Grundriss  der  Allgemeinen  Experimental  Che « 
mle.  Systematical  outlines  of  general  experimental  chemistry, 
by  Hermstadf.  vol.  1.  8vo.  Berlin. 

Ncueste  Untcrsuchungen  liber  die  Ails  cluing  der  Blasen ~ 
stelne.  Researches  relating  to  the  component  parts  of  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  by  Sherer.  8vo.  Jena. 

Afagazin  fur  die  gesammte  Mineralogle ,  &c.  Magazines 
of  mineralogy,  by  a  society  of  literary  men,  published  by 

K.  L.  A.  von  Hoff'ihr,  8vo.  pages  142.  with  a  plate. 
Leipsic. —  A  society  of  gentlemen  have  united  to  publish 
this  work. 

Jahrbiicher  der  Berg-und  Huttenkunde.  Annals  of  mi¬ 
neralogy  and  metallurgy,  by  M.  de  Moll.  4  vol.  8vo.  with 
plates.  Selzberg. 

Neueste  Untersuchungcn  und  Bemerkungen  liber  die  Ver~ 
schiedenen  Arten  der  ATilch ,  &c.  The  latest  enquiries  into 
and  observations  upon  the  reason  of  the  different  kinds  of  milk, 
with  respect  to  chemistry,  medicine,  and  rural  economy, 
fena,—  Translated  from  the  French  of  Parmentier  and  De- 

mJ 

yeux,  -with  notes  by  the  translator. 

Chemische  Annalen ,  &c.  The  annals  of  chemistry,  by 

L.  de  Crell  still  continue  as  they  have  done  ever  since  the 

years  1784.  „v 

In  addition  to  which  there  are  also  published, 

Allgemeines  journal  der  Chemie .  The  general  journal 
of  chemistry,  by  A.N,Scherer,  of  which  four  volumes  are  com¬ 
plete,  and  a  new  periodical  work  called, 

Archiv  fur  die  theoretiscjhe  Chemie .  Archives  for  theo¬ 
retical  chemistry,  by  A.  N.  Scherer.  8vo.— ■  Of  which  the 
first  number  has  been  published  at  Jena.  This  journal  is 
solely  designed  for  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  chemistry. 

Dictionaries,  Grammars,  and  Books  of  Education. 

Englisch  Deutches ,  und  Deutsch  Englisches  TV  or- 
terbuch .  An  English  German  and  German  English  dic¬ 
tionary,  compiled  from  the  German  dictionaries  of  Adelung 
«&d  Schwan*  by  John  Ebers,  $  vol.  large  8vo.  Leipsic. 
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The  first  part  of  this  dictionary  was  published  in  1795?  an(f 
the  last  a  few  months  ago.  The  author  has  made  use  of 
Johnson’s  folio  dictionary  of  1785,  as  the  guide  for  the  English 
language,  and  has  called  to  his  aid  the  English  dictionaries  of 
Kenrick,  Sheridan  and  Walker. 

Hochdeutches  Wortcrbuch ,  &c.  Dictionary  of  the  pure 
German  language  arranged  according  to  the  final  syllables,  by 
G,  H.  Scaefer.  pages  572.  8vo.  In  two  columns.-—  In 
adopting  the  classification  by  final  syllables,  the  author  hopes 
to  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  language  as  well  as  the 
orthography  and  rhyme.  In  the  dictionary  are  uncommon  and 
foreign  words,  and  all  mythological  names  are  explained. 

Krltlsches.  grlechisch-deutsches  HandworterbucJu 
Dictionary  Greek,  and  German,  for  the  intelligence  of  the  pro¬ 
fane  Greek  authors,  by  J.  G.  Schneider.  2  large  vol.  8vo. 
Leipsic. —  The  author’s  plan  is  to  explain  the  words  and 
phrases  in  the  ancient  Greek  writers  ;  he  begins  with  Homer 
and  also  introduces  the  etymology,  analogy,  and  general  and 
particular  derivation  of  the  words.  Each  word  is  accompanied 
with  examples.  The  author  has  taken  as  his  basis  the  Greek 
dictionaries  of  Hederich. 

Nuovo  Vocabulario  Tedcsco-Iialiana  Italiano-Te * 

desco.  A  new  dictionary,  Italian  and  German,  and  German 
and  Italian,  by  C.  G.  Jagemana.  2  vol.  8vo.  pages  1503. 
Leipsic.  The  author,  in  1790,  published  a  German  Italian 
dictionary,  in  four  volumes  410.  which  gained  him  considers-* 
ble  reputation.  In  this  w  ork  he  has  preserved  the  alpha¬ 
betical  order  always  beginning  with  the  primitive  word  and 
following  with  all  its  derivatives. 

Grammatica  Llnguee-Afauro.  Arabia  juxte  vernaculi 
idiomatis  usum.  Accessit  vocabularum  Latino — Mauro — - 
Arabicum  Opera  il  studio  F,  de  Dombay.  4to..  pages  136. 
Viridobonia  et  Camosina. —  M.  Dombay’s  intention  is  not 
to  publish  a  complete  Arabic  grammar,  but  to  point  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  popular  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Africa. 

P&dagoglsc/ie  Haustafel,  &c.  Necessary  rules  of  conduct 
for  parents  who  wish  to  educate  their  children  properly,  by 
J.  H.  C.  Runge.  8vo.  Hamburgh..  This  book  contains 
the  most  essential  principles  of  a  rational  mode  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Grundsatze  elner  vernunftlgcn  Kinder pJJcge  in  den  ersten 
Lefansjahren,  Nc.  Principles  of  a  rational  education  of  chiJU- 
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dren  in  the  first  years  of  their  life,  &c.  by  D.  F.  L.  Segnitz, 
Bvo.  Loban,—  An  abridgment  of  a  work  of  Hufelands. 

Die  Hauptquelle  der  Felder  unserer  physichen  und  moral- 
ischen  Kinder erzie hung,  5cc»  The  principal  source  of  error 
committed  in  tfie  Physical  and  moral  education  of  children, 
by  J.  G.  H.  Fulitz.  Bvo.  Leipsig. —  The  principles  here 
laid  down  are  extracted  frsm  the  works  of  Hufeland  and 
Seltzman,  Rousseau  and  others. 

Aphorismen  uber  Vclkererziehung ,  See.  Aphorisms  on  na¬ 
tional  education  in  general,  and  that  of  country  people  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Koningsberg.  Bvo.  pages  no. —  Some  propo¬ 
sals  having  been  made  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  coun¬ 
try  schools  in  Prussia,  have  produced  this  little  work,  from  the 
pen  of  an  anonymous  author,  who  is  of  opinion  that  country 
people  should  not  be  confined  in  their  education  to  what  fits 
them  merely  for  their  occupations,  but  encouraged  to  proceed 
in  such  human  learning,  as  their  abilities  qualify  them  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

Spanisch-deutsc/ie  Gesprde/ie.  Dialogues  Spanish  and 
German  on  various  subjects  of  politics,  and  commerce.  Bvo. 
Dresden.-—  These  dialogues  are  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  the  Spanish  or  German  languages. 

Neues  Spanisches  Lesebuch .  A  new  Spanish  manual  on 
the  subject  of  politics  and  commerce.  B  vo.  Leipsic. 

Among  the  Dramatic  pieces  we  find  very  few  worthy 
of  notice. 

JVeinac ht abend?  Sec.  Christmas  ear,  or  the  noble¬ 
man  and  gentleman,  in  five  acts,  by  G.  Hageman.  Wei¬ 
mar. —  A  piece  of  which  the  German  reviewers  speak 
well. 

Zweimal  Sterben  macht  Unfug ,  &c.  To  die  twice  makes 
mischief.  In  five  acts.  Bvo.  pages  196.  Leipsic. —  This 
piece  is  represented  by  the  German  critics  as  abounding  in 
humour. 

Die  Solliciicmten ,  ccc.  The  Petitioners,  in  three  acts. 
This  is  called  a  dramatic  family  piece. 

Ebba  von  Medem.  Ebba  of  Medem,  a  tragedy,  by  L.  T. 
Kosegorten.  Hamburgh. 

Karl  der  zvSoifte  bey  Bender.  Charles  the  I2th  at  Bender, 
a  drama  in  five  acts.  Rudelstad. 

Ifland1  s  s  amt  lie  he  dramathche  VUcrke.  Ifland’s  Dra¬ 
matic  works.  9  volumes,  Bvo.  with  plates.—  In  this  col- 
Vol.  L  C  c  lections 
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lection  are  some  pieces  which  have  not  'before  appeared  in 
print. 

Tere'nzens  Lustspiele.  The  comedies  of  Terence,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin,  by  L.  V.  Kendervater,  2  vol.  8vov 
Jena. —  The  first  volume  has  been  some  time  published,  and 
has  met  the  approbation  of  the  critics,  the  second  seems  to  haver 
been  performed  with  equal  care. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics, 

In  tire  la* ter  the  press  of  Germany  is  very  prolific.  Our 
limits  will  permit  us  only  to  notice  a  few, 

Platon’ s  Republic,  Sec.  The  republic  of  Plato,  translated 
into  German,  by  G.  Faehse,  1st  Sc  ad  vol.  8vo.  pages  302* 
Leipsic. —  In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Woolf  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  work  at  Altona,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  The 
German  critics  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Woolf’s,  but  think 
his  annotations  have  been  too  few,  and  Mr.  F’s  too  prolix. 
Faehse’s  work  is  to  extend  to  three  volumes,  the  third  to  con¬ 
sist  of  notes  and  annotations. 

Philosophic  der  Toilette,  Sec.  The  philosophy  of  the 
toilette,  by  G,  Claudius.  8vo.  Leipsic. —  A  well-intended 
satire  on  fashionable  follies,  and  an  attempt  to  reclaim  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  from  their  dangerous  pursuits. 

Erlauterung  der  transcendental  Philosophic ,  See.  An  ex¬ 
position  of  the  leading  principles  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
Arc.  by  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  and  F.  W.  D.  Shell.  No.  I. 
To  be  continued. 

G  r  undr  iss-e  der  Depend  und  Religionslehre,  Sec.  Principles 
of  morality  and  religion,  by  M.  Steaudlin.  8vo. —  This 
book  contains  the  elementary  doctrines  of  morality  and  re  * 
ligiun. 

Adored  in  Peyspielen ,  Sec,  Moral  examples  for  citizens 
and  country  people,  by  F.  D.  E.  -Scherwintsky.  8vo, 
pages  439* —  Leipsic.  This  is  a  perspicuous  systematic 
work,  and  is  divided  into  the  duties  of  man  as  a  human  being, 
as  a  moral  being,  and  as  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations, 
i  he  examples  are  exemplified  in  ninety-four  tales,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  author’s  own. 

Leber  die  Afoglichkeit  enter  physich.cn ,  Sec.  On  the 
possibility  of  a  phy  sical  and  moral  improvement  of  the  human 
nice,  by  D.  P.  Ci.  Joerdens,  •  small  8vo.  Leipsic. 

Gemanfass  lithe  Darstelllimg  dcs  Fichtiscken  Systems. 
A  generally  comprehensive  account  of  Fichte’s  system  and 

the 
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the  religious  theory  resulting  therefrom,  by  J.  B,  Schad, 
Dr.  in  Phil,  of  Jena.  2  vol.  Svoj,  pages  700.  Erfurt. 

■ — -  The  author  was  once  of  the  order  of  Benedictines, 
ihen  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  studied  Kant  and  the 
works  of  other  popular  philosophers,  and  at  last  became  ac*- 
quainted  with  Fichte’s  system  which  he  thinks  is  the  only 
effectual  means  of  defeating  atheism,  of  founding  religion 
on  an  unshaken  basis  and  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  pu¬ 
rity. 

Kurzgefastes  Lehrhuch  dcr  Moral ,  &c.  Concise  ele¬ 
ments  of  ethics,  or  an  introduction  to  morals,  calculated  for 
youth,  by  leading  them  to  reflections  on  the  different  relations, 
rights  and  duties  of  man,  by  F.  W.  Weidag.  8vo.  Leipsic. 
According  to  our  author’s  opinion,  true  religion  cannot 
exist  without  a  proper  foundation  of  moral  principles.  The 
author  intended  a  second  volume  but  has  been  prevented 
by  death. 

Philosophische  Ahhanalungen ,  See.  Philosophical  essays 
on  the  prevalence  of  irreligion,  together  with  proposals  for 
a  rational  religious  education,  by  T.  Gutman*  being  the  first 
volume  of  his  posthumous  works.  8vo,  Zerhom 

Idcen  zur  Rechtswissenchafft ,  Moral  und  Politic .  Con- 
siderations  on  subjedts  of  law,  morality,  and  politics,  by 
Buhle.  2d  collection.  Gottingen* 

Die  Bestimmung  dcs  Menschen .  The  definition  of  man, 
by  J.  G.  Fichte.  Svo.  pages  338.  Berlin.—  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  Fichte  has  been  suspected  of  atheism,  and  this  book 
is  designed  as  a  kind  of  his  confession  of  faith,  he  has  exhibited 

O  ;  ,  .  „  .  - 

the  origin  and  train  of  his  ideas  on  the  destination  of  man,  of 
God,  and  the  universe,  See. 

Beit  rage  zur  C  eschichte  der  Phitosophie.  Memoirs  to 
serve  as  a  history  of  philosophy,  by  Fulleborn,  published  in 
numbers.  8vo.  Jena.- — -  Consisting  of  disquisitions  on  the 
various  metaphysical  philosophers. 

Ency  clop  cedis  ches  JV'ortcrbuch  der  kritischen  Philosophic . 
An  encyclopedic  dictionary  of  the  critical  philosophy,  by 
G.  F.  A.  Mellin,  2  vol.  in  8vo. —  This  philosophy  is  that 
of  Kant  ;  the  volumes  now  published  carry  the  dictionary  only 
to  the  letter  G. 

Grundriss  dcr  Metaphysik.  Essay  on  metaphysics,  by 
K.  C.  L.  Smidt.  Svo,  Altenburg-.  This  essay  is  intended 
by  the  author  to  prove  both  the  utility  and  necessity  of  sepa¬ 
rating  critical  philosophy  from  metaphysics. 

C  c  2  V stand 
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Verstand  und  Erfahrung ,  cine  metacritik.  Reason  and 
experience ;  a  metacritique  on  the  critique  of  pure  reason. 
i  vol.  8vo.  Leipsic. —  A  most  severe  attack  on  Kant's 
philosophy. 

Lehr  buck  der  Geschich'ie  der  Philosophic .  A  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  by  Bahle.  vol.  5.  Got¬ 
tingen — which  has  been  continued  by  the  same  author  under 

O  J 

the  title  of 

Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic ,  &c.  A  history  of  mo¬ 
dern  philosophy  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  vol.  18.  Gottingen. 

Philosoph  fur  die  Welt.  A  philosopher  for  the  world,  by 
— ■ —  Engel.  Berlin. 

Allgemeine  kritische  Geschichte  der  ciltern  &  neuern  Ethik. 
A  general  history  of  ancient  and  modern  ethics,  by  — — 
Meiners.  8vo.  vol.  I.  Gottingen. 

The  list  of  books  on  History  is  extensive,  but  many  of 
them  re-publications  and  continuations. 

Geschichte  der  Deutschen.  The  history  of  the  Germans, 
by  Schmidt,  continued  by  Mabiller.  vol.  13,  or  the  eighth  of 
the  modern  history  of  Germany.  8vo.  Steffen. —  This 
volume  contains  the  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  from  1687  to  1700. 

“  Deutsche  Reichsgeschichte vol.  8.  by  C.  G.  Hem- 
rick.  History  of  the  German  Emperor. —  This  volume 
nearly  completes  a  work  begun  in  1786,  and  comprehends 
the  history  down  to  the  breach  of  the  conferences  at  Rastadt 

*  j 

in  1799. 

Versuch  eincr  Danlellung  der  Deutschen  Geschichte . 
Essay  towards  a  view  of  German  history,  by  K.  E.  Man- 
gelsdorff.  8vo.  pages  360.  Gera. —  This  is  rather  a  com¬ 
mentary  on,  and  an  index  to,  the  history  of  Germany,  than  a 
history  of  that  country. 

Handbuch  der  alten  Geschichte ,  See.  An  abridgment  of 
ancient  history,  with  an  essay  on  the  cosmogony  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  from  Voss,  by  Brelaw,  with  4  plates.  Altona. — - 
An  abridged  history,  designed  for  youth  in  the  first  classes. 

Bibliotheca  historica  instructa  a  B.  E.  Struve  aucta  a  Z. 
<x.  Buder ,  amplificata  et  emendata  a  J.  G.  Mcnsal.  vol.  18. 
8vo.  Leipsic. —  I  he  continuation  of  a  much-esteemed  work 
of  the  historical  wiitings  which  have  appeared  in  France. 

Protocollt 
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Proto  coll,  &c.  or  Proceedings  of  the  deputation  of  the 
Empire  at  the  Congress  for  peace  at  Rastadt,  published  by 
Baron  Munsch,  directorial  secretary  ;  and  accompanied  with 
explanatory  notes.  6  vol.  4to.  Rastadt. 

Europdische  Annalen .  Annals  of  Europe  for  the  year 
1800,  by  Poselk — in  numbers. 

Sammlungen  Volkergemdlden.  A  collection  of  views  of 
different  nations,  with  an  essay  on  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  by  Geo.  Markel.  pages  400.  8vo.  Lubeck. —  The 
author  proposes  to  give  a  view  of  the  manners,  customs, 
&x.  of  different  people,  extracted  from  the  most  approved 
authors. 

Geschichte  von  Gross-Britanien.  A  history  of  Great 
Britain,  by — —  Woltman,  of  which  the  second  volume  has 
been  published.  Berlin. 

Campagne  cles  Austro-Russes  en  Italic  en  1799.  T  he 
campaign  of  the  Austro-Russians  in  Italy  in  the  year  1799, 
with  two  military  charts  coloured,  24  plans  of  sieges  and 
battles,  with  notes,  historical  and  critical,  remarks,  &c.  pub¬ 
lishing  in  numbers.  Leipsic.- —  This  work  has  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  Archduke  Charles. 

Historische  Darstqllung ,  &c.  Historical  detail  of  the 
reformation  ]n  Germany  to  the  death  of  Luther,  vol.  1.  8vo» 
Altona . 

Geschichte  der  Ebrdischcn  Nation ,  &c.  A  history  of  the 
Hebrews  from  their  origin  to  the  destruction  of  their  state, 
vol.  J.  8vo.  Nuremberg. 

Geschichte  des  Hanses  Qesterreichs.  A  history  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  from  its  rise  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
by  — —  Sorgel.  8vo.  Gera. 

Jurisprudence. 

R  evision  der  Grundsdi'ze  und  Grundbegrijfe  dcs  positivcn 
und  peinlichen  Rechts ,  &c.  Review  of  the  principles  and 
fundamental  notions  of  the  positive  and  penal  law,  by  P  J.  A. 
Jeuerbach,  professor  at  Jena,  2  vol.  Erfurrt  A.  Chemnitz. — 
In  these  volumes  the  author  has  attempted  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  the  penal  laws. 
He  arranges  his  work  by  inquiring  first,  respecting  the  no¬ 
tions  of  civii  punishment,  and  the  right  of  inflicting  it  ;  and 
then  corrects  such  erroneous  ideas  as  have  been  started,  and 
shews  wherein  they  err.  He  next  defines  what  may  he  ini  - 
puted  as  crimes,  and  applies  this  doctrine  to  practice,  speaks 
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of  the  right  of  mitigating  punishments,  or  inflicting  them  with 
severity  in  atrocious  cases.  In  the  second  part  he  gives 
the  results  of  the  preceding  investigation  and  criticism  of  the 
different  opinions  on  the  evidence  of  guilt  ;  the  principles 
of  relative  criminality  in  general ;  on  the  greater  or  less  grounds 
of  criminality,  and  a  brief  exposition  ot  the  grounds  of  ex¬ 
ternal  guilt. 

Grundsdtze  des  Nationalisc/ien  Siaatsrcchts ,  &c.  Princi¬ 
ples  of  public  law,  and  its  application,  by  R.  Hi  Heydemeich. 
i  vol.  8vo.  pages  202.  Leipsic. — -  Mr.  H.  is  well  known 
for  his  philosophical  works  ;  in  this  book  he  defines  na¬ 
tional  law  to  be  the  science  of  the  indispensable  duties  of 
the  state  towards  die  citizen,  and  the  citizen  towards  the 
state.  He  allows  of  fundamental  lights — by  the  social  corn- 
tract — by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  by  contract  of 
subjection  and  obedience. 

In  Mathematics  are 

Handbuch  der  Algebra ,  <kc.  A  manual  of  algebra  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  learners,  by  A.  Wagner.  4m, 
pages  175.  Leipsic. — -  This  is  designed  only  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  treatise. 

Buggis  V orlesungen  uber  die  mathematischen  JfdssenschaJ- 
ten.  A  course  of  mathematical  science,  by  Bugge,  translated 
from  the  Danish  into  German,  by  Tobicson.  Altona. 

Geschichte  dcr  Afathematick .  A  history  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  \  ol.  4th,  and  last,  8vo.  by  Kartner.  Gottin¬ 
gen. 

Astronomisches  Jahrbuch.  Astronomical  almanack  for 
the  year  1802,  with  a  collection  of  memoiis  and  observa¬ 
tions  on  astronomy,  by  J.  L.  Bode,  pages  260.  8vo.  with 
two  plates.  Berlin. —  Exclusive  of  the  usual  contents,  there 
are  no  less  then  nineteen  papers  on  astronomy,  by  the  learned 
of  Europe, 

Two  highly  useful  periodical  works  appear,  one  called 
AAonathlichp  Correspondence ,  &c.  Monthly  correspondence 
relative  to  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  astronomy,  by 
h.  de  Zach,  which  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Zach’s 
Geographical  Ephemerides. —  It  will  appear  monthly.  The 
othet,  Allgpmeinc  Geographische ,  &c.  Geographical  ephem- 
e rides,  by  a  society  of  ^earned  men.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Gaspari 
J.  Bertuch.  J 
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Erdbeschreibung  itnd  Gescfiichte  Africa .  The  geography 
and  history  of  Africa,  by  J.  M.  Hartmann,  1st  vol.,  containing 
Egypt,  near  1 10  pages',  8vo.  Hamburg. —  This  is  designed 
as  a  continuation  of  Busching’s  work. 

Handbuch  einer  Erdbcsch reibung  von  Polynassicn.  A 
geographical  manual  of  Polynassia,  continued  by  Ermann  and 
Hensinger,  2  vol.- —  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  Plant,  and  is  now  continued  by  the  above  authors. 
Polynassia  is  the  name  which  the  French  have  given  to 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indies  and  South  Sea.  A  work  of 
which  the  German  critics  do  not  speak  with  much  approba¬ 
tion. 

Epkemerides  astronomic# ,  anni  1800,  calculated  for  the 
meridien  of  Vienna;  by  |.  Burg,  402  pages,  8vo.  Vienna, — 
Every  volume  of  this  work  is  accompanied  by  some  interest¬ 
ing  memoirs. 

*  J,* .  :  .  . .  .  .  *  • «  •  / 

In  Medicine,  Surgery,  See,  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  works.  Of  these  we  shall  notice  a  few. 

Versuch  einer  theoretish  practishen  Darsiellnng  dcr  JVir - 
kungen  der  Arzneycn ,  &c.  &c,  An  attempt  towards  a  theore¬ 
tical  and  practical  explanation  of  the  effects  of  medicines  by 
Or,  Fr.  Kretchmann,  vol.  1,  Halle,  8vo. —  An  essay 
which  is  designed  to  explain  in  a  clear  manner  the  nature  and 
effects  of  different  medicines. 

Afagazin  zur  Verv olkomnung  dcr  thcoretischen  unci  prac > 
tischen  Steilkundc.  A  Magazine  for  improving  the  art  of  phy¬ 
sic,  by  A.  Rbschiande. 

IJeber  die  vcrschiedene  Form  der  Inlermaximillar  Knochen , 
&c.  On  the  different  forms  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  of 
various  animals,  by  G.  Fisher,  with  three  plates.  Leipsie. — 
This-  is  an  elaborate  treatise,  and  will  render  every  lover 
of  anatomy  anxious  that  the  author  should  continue  his  la¬ 
bours. 

Nordisches  Archiv  fur  Natur  und  Arzn  eyw  is  sens  ch  aft . 
Archives  of  philosophy  and  medicine  for  the  north,  by  Dr. 
Ofaff  of  Kiel  and  Scheel  of  Copenhagen. —  This  is  a  journal 
containing  tracts  from  various  learned  men  of  the  north. 

Erjahrnngen  aus  dcr  Arzney  IE undarzney  und  Entbitidungs 
wissenchaft.  Observations  and  experiments  relative  to  me¬ 
dicine,  surgery  and  midwifery:  bv  G.  Thom,  27?  paces, 
8vo.  Frankfort. 
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Ueber  die  Einimpfung  der  Slattern.  Advice  to  parents 
<3n  inoculation  of  the  small  pox,  by  Doernei.  36 
121110.  Strasburg. 

Metzgers  neue  vermischte  schnfften.  Various  works  of 
Dr.  Metzger.  1 12  pages,  Bvo.  Koenigsberg.—  The  author 
has  been  long  known  by  many  works  on  forensic  medicine. 
The  pieces  in  this  performance  although  they  do  not  attract 
general  interest,  are  yet  useful  in  the  different  points  on  which 

they  treat.  >  4, 

Loders  Journal  fur  Chirurgie  .und  Geburtshulfe ,  See, 
Journal  of  surgery,  midwifery,  and  forensic  medicine.  2d  vol. 
3d  part.  8vo.  Jena. —  A  work  published  in  numbers,  con¬ 
sisting  of  mempirs  on  the  above  subjects,  with  remarks  by  the 
Editor. 

Tabulae  Anatomic &  quas  ad  illustrandum  humani  corporis 
fabricam  collegit  et  curavit  J.  C.  Loder.  16th  number  folio, 
W eimar. —  This  work  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  ana¬ 
tomical  work  in  Europe. 

Beitrage  zur  medicinische ft  Klinik ,  Sec.  Observations 
on  clinical  medicine,  made  during  a  journey  in  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  France,  1  vol.  600  pages.  Brunswick.— - 
second  volume  is  preparing. 

Allgemeine  medicinische  Annalen.  General  annals  of  me¬ 
dicine,  for  the  year  1800,  published  in  numbers.  Altenburg. 

A.  Scarpa ,  anatomische  untcrsuchungcn  des  Gehors ,  Sec. 
Anatomical  researches  on  the  hearing  and  smell,  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  A.  Scarpa,  4to,  with  plates —  The  ori¬ 
ginal  work  of  Scarpa’s  being  in  folio,  was  very  costly.  This 
translation  is  published  at  a  price  within  the  compass  of  the 
student.  The  translator  has  added  some  notes, 

A  Scarpa  von  inner n  Bander  Knochen .  Of  the  interior 
structure  of  the  bone,  from  the  Latin  of  A.  Scarpa,  with  a 
preface,  by  Aug.  Roop,  4to.  5  plates.  Leipsic. 

Magaztn  zur  Vervollkommnung ,  See.  A  magazine  of 
theoretical  and  practical  medicine,  wby  Roschlanb.  In  numbers. 
Franckfort. 

Journal  dcr  praktyseken  Arzneykunde  und  ITundarzney - 
kunde.  A  journal  of  medicine  and  practical  surgery,  by  Ch. 
Hufeland,  18th  vol.  Jena. 

V ersuck  einer  volltcindipen  Geschichte  dcr  Hirn-und  Ner- 
ven  lehre  im  Alterthum .  Essay  towards  a  history  of  the  Doc¬ 
trines  and  Symptoms  of  the  ancients,  relative  to  the  brains 
and  nerves,  by  W.  Harles,  8vo.  Erlangen. 
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Reisebemerkungen  in  Hinsicht  auf  die  Klinische  Praxis , 
Sec.  A  medical  tour*  or  account  of  the  present  clinical 
practice  of  medicine  in  many  of  the  hospitals  of  Germany*  by 
• — - — -  Lenten.  Svo.  Berlin. 

Repertorium ,  Sec.  A  repertory  of  all  the  writings  which 
have  appeared  on  the  disorders  of  the  eyes,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1797,  by  J.  Beer.  3  vol.  4to.  This  work  is  also 
published  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Ophthalmica .  It  is 
classed  methodically,  and  the  extradls  are  accompanied  with 
critical  observations. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hanseatisches  Magazin.  The  Hanseatic  magazine,  edited 
by  J.  Smith,  8th  volume.  8vo.  Bremen. —  This-  is  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work,  intended  to  furnish  interesting  particulars  re¬ 
specting  the  history,  Sec.  of  the  Hanseatic  towns. 

Versuche ,  See.  Essays  of  the  count  de  Vargas,  one  of 
the  forty  of  the  royal  Italian  academy,  2d.  and  last  volumes. 

Allgemeines  Jahrbuch  dey'  Geographic  und  Stati  stick  fur 
das  *Jahr ,  1800.  Annals  of. geography  and  statistics  for  the 
year  1800,  by  L.  C.  Gaspari. —  The  author’s  intention  is 
to  collect  into  one  point  of  view  every  thing  that  is  interesting 
in  statistics,  politics,  geography,  mathematics,  Sec. —  The 
contents  of  this  volume  are,  view  of  Europe,  geographical 
alterations  occasioned  by  the  war,  statistical  table  tor  1798, 
of  the  observatory  at  Gotha,  route  from  Leipsic  to  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  thence  to  Vienna — new  plans  of  Petersburg  and 
Vienna — catalogue  of  works  in  geography  and  statistics,  and 
of  new  charts  ;  genealogy  of  the  sovereign  families  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

G  C.  Lichtenberg's  auscrlesenc  Sc  hr  if  ten,  Sec.  The  select 
writings  of  G.  Lichtenberg,  with  24  plates.  8vo.  pages  440. 
This  is  an  agreeable  selection  from  the  works  of  the  deceased 
Lichnteberg. 

Kiopstocks  Werke.  The  works  of  Klopstock.  6  vol. 
4to.  on  vellum  paper,  with  4  plates.  Leipsic.—  A  magni¬ 
ficent  edition  of  that  celebrated  author’s  works,  the  plates  are 
elegant  frontispieces  from  paintings  of  Fiigar. 

Tookreddin  almakrisi.  Tractotus  de  legalibus  Arabum 
pondoribus  et  mensuris,  ex  codice  academia?  Lugduno-Batavae 
edit.  O.  G.  Tyschen  Rosbech.  A  treatise  on  the  legal 
weights  and  measures  of  the  Arabians,  by  Tookreddin-alma- 
krisi,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Leyden. — 

Here 
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Here  we  have  the  Arabian  texts  of  the  treatise  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  which  M.  Sylvester  de  Saeg  published  a  French 
translation  in  the  year  7  of  the  republic.  The  editor  Tys- 
chen  accompanies  the  text  with  some  remarks  and  proposes 
to  give  a  German  translation  of  this  treatise,  with  a  number 
of  philological  and  numismatical  observations. 

Erholungen ,  &c.  Recreations  or  amusements,  by  W. 
G.  Becker.  2  vois.  8vo.  Leipsic.—  Mr.  B.  is  well 
known  in  Germany  as  the  author  of  many  works  in  verse 
and  prose.  In  these  volumes  he  has  intermixed  several  pieces 
of  his  own  with  others  supplied  by  his  friends. 

Litter atur  dcr  Mafkematischen  Wi issenchaften.  A  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  J.  W.  A.  Murhard. 
2  vol.  8vo.  Leipsic. —  7  Tis  work  is  intended  to  be 
continued  to  five  volumes,  and  will  contain  an  account  of 
all  the  writers  on  the  mathematical  sciences  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged* 

Natural  History. 

Entomologisches  faschcnbuch ,  &c.  Entomological  pocket- 
book  for  collectors  of  butterflies,  by  C.  L.  von  Muller,  with 
coloured  plates.  8vo.  pages  132.  Breslau. 

Oekonomiseh  technische  Flora  der  LFettcrau ,  &c.  The 
economical,  technical  f  lora  of  Wetteravia,  by  Gartner, 
Mayer  and  Scherbins,  2  vol.  8vo.  Frankfort. 

leones  Plantarum  Medico  Oeconomico  Fechnologicarum 
cum  eorum  fructus,  ususque  descrlptione.  Tom.  I.  pages  22-2.. 
with  1 10  coloured  Pla  tes,  4U).  Vienna. — -  Which  con¬ 
tains  correct  representations  ot  the  plants,  and  a  brief  account 
of  their  use. 

Botanisches  Faschcnbuch,  Sec,  Botanical  pocket-book 
for  learners  ot  botany  and  pharmacy,  by  D.  H.  Hoppe, 
pages  256.  8vo,  Ratisbon. 

Plante v  Rariores  Hun  gar  ice  indigence  dcscriplionibus  et 
i  coni  bus  illustrates ,  a  comiti  F,  fValdstein  et  P.  Ketaibel , 
Decas  1,  2,  &  3*  pages  28.  and  5°  coloured  plates, 
k  ienna.-  •  Count  Waldstein  and  Professor  Ketabel,  after 
having  traversed  Hungary,  published  this  superb  work. 

Aphot  ismen  iiber  die  Gezvlic Jiskundc.  Aphorisms  of  bo¬ 
tany  according  to  my  father’s  principles,  by  R.  A.  HedwR. 
pages  128.  8vo.  Leipsic. —  1  his  is  designed  as  prelimi¬ 

nary  to  the  author’s  lectures,  who  adheres  strictly  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  principles. 

Archiv 
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Arclj.lv  fur  Zoologie  and  Zootomy „■  A  repertory  for  zoo¬ 
logy  and  zootomy,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  R.  W.  Weideman,  pub¬ 
lished  in  numbers,  the  first  of  which  has  4  plates. 

Botanlsches  Bilderbuch ,  &c.  A  botanical  picture  book 
for  lo  vers  of  botany,  or  faithful  anatomical  delineations  of 
German  plants.  1  vol.  by  F.  Dreves  and  G.  Hayne.  Leipsic. — • 
Although  this  book,  by  its  title,  would  appear  to  be  designed 
only  for  youth,  vet  eveiy  lover  of  science  will  be  pleased  with 
its  contents.  T  he  plants  of  Germany  are  well  figured,  and 
the  whole  is  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  system. 

Beytrdge  %ur  Befordcrung  der  Eflanzenkunde ,  &c.  Con¬ 
tributions  towards  the  promotion  ot  a  move  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants,  vol.  1.  part,  by  Dr.  A.  Webel.  Svo.  116 
peges. 

Bcobachtunren  ubcr  die  Lawersteedte  der  Erze.  Observa- 
tions  on  the  strata  of  mineral,  by  1.  F.  W.  Charpentier. 
4to„  with  plates,  Deipsic.  The  author  has  here  collected 
the  observations  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making  in  the 
mines  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

Neues  Bergmannlsohes  ' journal .  A  new  mineralpgicat 
journal  by  Koehler  and  FI  oilman.  2d  vol.  511  pages.  Frey- 
berg,  A  work  which  contains  a  variety  of  good  papers. 

Naturges  chi  elite  der  ungeflugelten  Insccten.  Tne  natural 
history  of  insects  without  wings,  by  [.  Herlet.  3  sheets  410. 
with  coloured  figures, —  This  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
which  has  appeared  on  insects.  Berlin. 

Hclvetlsches  kVanz enges ch lech t .  The  blip's  of  Switzer- 

o  o 

land,  with  coloured  figures,  by  J.  B.  Schellenberg.  Bvo. 
Zuric. 

Observatloncs  Mycologies.  Observations  on  many  species 
of  Champignons,  by  C,  H.  Pafersoon,  with  6  coloured  plates. 
The  author  here  describes  a  number  of  champignons,  or 
fungi ,  some  known,  others  newly  discovered. 

Erlcarum  leones  et  descriptions ,  &cc,  J.  C.  Wend- 
land.  5  Numbers,  large  Svo.  with  coloured  plates.  Hano¬ 
ver. 

Abbildungcn  Nat  urh  Is  to  rise  her  Gcgcnstkn.dc,  ccc.  Repre¬ 
sentations  of  objects  of  natural  history,  bv  J.  F.  Blumenbach. 
4th  and  5th  numbers.  Gottingen. —  The  fourth  number 
presents  three  figures  of  the  lentricular  stone,  which  Mr. 
B.  looks  upon  as  a  petrifaction  of  a  univalve  shell,  and  the 
fifth  has  two  figures  of  the  enthomolithes  paradoxus,  or  trelo- 
bites*  which  he  takes  to  be  a  kind  of  petrified  insect. 
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Sammlung  der  vorzuglichsten  Singvoegel.  The  singing  birds 
of  Germany,  designed  after  nature,  with  their  nests  and  eggs, 
by  J.  Muller,  publishing  in  numbers.  4to.  Nuremberg. 

Beschreibung  merkwiirdiger  Hoehlen ,  See.  Description 
of  the  most  remarkable  caverns,  to  serve  as  a  philosophical 
history  of  the  earth,  by  Rosinmuller  and  Tellessins.  8vo. 
with  8  plates.  Leipsic. —  This  is  a  work  not  only  highly 
entertaining,  but  which  promises  likewise  to  be  useful  as  it 
will  greatly  contribute  to  improvement  in  geology. 

Hist  one  Alin p  h  1 1)  i  o  i  um  naturalcs  et  literal  le,  j  asciculus 
primus ,  auctore  J.  G.  Schneider.  266  pages.  Jena.-—  The 
author  had  before  given  an  essay  on  the  physiology  of  Am¬ 
phibia,  he  now  gives  the  history  of  frogs,  toads  and  salamander. 

Beytrdge  und  Entwurfe  zur pragmatic chen  Naturgcschichte , 
Sec.  Contributions  and  sketches  towards  a  pragmatical  natu¬ 
ral  history  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  Part  1,  con¬ 
taining  the  mineral  kingdom,  on  plates,  with  explanations, 
by  G.  Batch. 

ATineralogische  Tahellen.  Mineralogical  Tables,  by  — - 
Karsten,  folio.  Berlin. 


In  Natural  Philosophy,  we  find 

Vertheidigung  des  Hygrometers ,  See.  Defence  of  the  hy¬ 
grometer,  and  of  de  Luc’s  theory  of  rain,  by  L.  C.  Lichten- 
berg.  8vo.~~  This  book  is  published  by  the  author’s  bro¬ 
ther  and  owe>s  its  appearance  to  a  prize  essay,  written  by  Mr. 
Zyleus,  in  which  he  attempted  to  refute  M.  de  Luc’s  theory 
of  rain.  Lichtenberg  terminated  his  literary  career  by  this 
defence  ;  but  he  has  here  written,  contrary  to  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  with  great  indignation  and  acrimony. 

Adagazinfur  dee  neugsten  Zustand  der  Naturkunde.  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  the  newest  discoveries  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences 
connected  with  it  by  J.  H.  Voight.  This  journal  was  begun 
IM.  Lichtenberg,  and  is  now  continued  with  success,  by  M. 
Voight. 

Sertum  Hanoveranum  seu  Plant e  ratiorcs  que  in  hortis 
regiis  Hamioverce  vicinis  colunt  ab  H.  AL  Schrader ,  et  de¬ 
lineate  J.  C.  Wind  land,  1  vol.  4m. —  In  this  collection 
the  new  plants  only,  or  such  as  are  doubtful,  are  figured. 

Hortus  Herinhusanus ,  Sec.  The  Garden  of  Herinhau- 
sen  ;  or,  rare  plants  found  in  that  garden,  published  by  Wind- 
land,  in  folio  numbers,  2  of  which  have  appeared.  The  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Plants  are  accompanied  with  a  description,  and  six 
are  given  in  each  number. 
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Icencs  fueorum  cum  characteribus  systematicis ,  synonomis 
auctorum  et  descriptionibus  novarum  specierum  ed.  J.  C.  Erper . 
4th  number,  large  4to,  with  14  coloured*  plates. 

Flora  Europma  inchoata  a  J.  E.  Roomer.  8vo.  Nu¬ 
remberg. 

Dissertationes  Academic#  Upsml'uv  habit #  sub  presidio 
C.  P .  Thunberg ,  vol.  2,  with  engraved  plates.  This  volume 
contains  twenty-one  botanical  dissertations. 

Handbuch  der  Physic.  A  manual  of  philosophy,  for 
the  use  of  professors  and  amateurs  of  that  science*  by  J.  C. 
P.  Grimon,  3  vol.  Bvo.  1450  pages,  with  plates.  These  vo¬ 
lumes  are  intended  to  give  a  complete  view  of  this  science, 
and  will  assist  those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  without  a 
master.  The  new  discoveries  are  all  here  detailed.  The 
first  volume  treats  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  a 
sketch  of  the  mechanical  sciences,  and  of  the  system  of  the 
world  ;  the  second  is  destined  to  chemistry,  and  the  third 
treats  of  sound,  light,  the  magnetical  and  electric  phenomena, 
physical  geography  and  meteors. 

Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic ,  &c.  A  history  of  the 
modern  philosophy,  from  the  period  of  the  restoration  of 
sciences,  by  J.  G.  Bahle,  istvol.  Bvo.  Gottingen. —  This 
volume  forms  the  sixth  section  of  the  history  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

Elemeniarlehre  der  Organischen  Natur .  The  elementary 
doctrine  of  organic  nature,  by  F.  Schelver,  1  vol.  Bvo.  Got¬ 
tingen. 

Einleitung  zu  seinem  Entwurf.  Introduction  to  a  sketch 
and  Erster  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Natur philo  sophie.  A 
first  outline  of  a  system  of  natural  philosophy,  by  —  Schel- 
ling,  Bvo.  Jena. —  An  attempt  to  apply  the  system  of  the 
new  philosophy  to  chemistry. 

Ph  ILOLOGY. 

Vorlesungen  uber  die  k  las  sicken  Dieter  der  Romer ,  Ac. 
Lectures  on  the  classical  poets  of  the  Romans,  by  J.  B.  Ha~ 
berfeld,  vol.  3.  containing  lectures  on  the  second  book  of 
the  Satires  and  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace.  794 
pages.  Leipsic. —  This  work  was  begun  by  the  late  M. 
Nitch.  These  three  volumes  form  a  work  of  20do  pages. 
The  critic  has  not  yet  dispatched  Horace. 

Dc  r  verkannte  kVerth  der  klassichen  Schrieftsteller ,  See. 
A  vindication  of  the  .confessed  usefulness  of  the  ancient  clas- 

’  sics, 
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sics,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind;  b.  M.  D.  j. 
G.  Haller.  Breslau,  8vo.—  The  author’s  intention  is  to 
prove  the  benefits  the  mind  derives  from  a  familiar  conversation 
with  the  works  of  the  ancients,  by  their  instilling  sublime  no¬ 
tions  and  exalted  sentiments. 

Mane  her  ley  zur  Geschlchte  der  Metakritischen , 
Miscellaneous  contributions  towards  an  history  of  the  meta-* 
critn  al  invasion,  together  with  a  fragment  of  an  older  date, 
by  J.  G.  Hamm,  called  the  Magas  of  the  North,  and  seve¬ 
ral  tracts  relating  to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  8vo.  256  pages. 
Koenigsberg. — This  is  an  attack  on  Herder,  who  had,  it 
seems,  attacked  the  Kantian  philosophy  with  acrimony  and 
even  with  scurrility.  With  the  view  of  supporting  the  same 
philosophy,  there  has  appeared 

Der  dcutsche  Socrates ,  &c.  The  German  Socrates, 
or  original  ideas  relative  to  the  unalterable  necessary  fate 
of  man  ;  his  prospects  and  expectations  both  here  and  be¬ 
yond  the  grave.  8vo.  Leipsic. — *  The  author  of  which 
endeavours  to  give  a  view  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 

Ephaneriden  der  Itallenlschen  Liter  at  toy  Ephemerides  of 
Italian  Literature,  conducted  by  J.  Wismayer. —  The  return 
of  peace  has,  already  enabled  the  editor  to  begin  his  work,  of 
which  he  has  published  two  volumes  in  numbers  at  Saltzbnrg. 
It  is  intended'  to  comprise  reviews  of  Italian  publications,  and 
accounts  of  works  relative  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  Language, 
also  biography  and  miscellaneous  articles.  ' 


Poetry. 

H  orazcYi  $  Satyr en,  &c.  The  Satires  of  Horace,  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  verse,  and  illustrated,  by  J.  J,  Harmsen* 
3vo.  Hall. 

Mu  sen  Almanack  fur  das  fa  hr  1800.  The  muses’  al¬ 
manack  for  the  year  1800,  by  Fr.  Schiller.  8vo.  A  col¬ 
lection  ot  Poems  by  several  hands,  some  of  which  are  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Germans  as  pleasing  and  even  elegant. 

Titan ,  by  John  Paul,  1  vol.  260  pages.  Berlin. — 
John  Paul,  or  rather  M.  C.  C.  Richter  has  long  been  the 
favourite  poet  ot  Germany. 


Schiller  F.  sc&mmtliche  Gedichtc.  The  poems  of  F.  Schil¬ 
ler,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  150  pages,  8vo.  Weimar. — 
I  fas  is  a  most  extraordinary  publication  :  the  works  ot  a  man 
published  during  the  life  of  the  author. 

^  h  orazens  Oden.  1  he  odes  of  Horace,  translated  by 
Ram  her,  and  published  after  his  death.  Berlin. 


Virgils 
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Virgih  JVerkc.  The  works  of  Virgil,  translated  into 
hexameter  verse,  by  Voss.  3  vol.  8vo.  , 

Homers  JVerkc.  'The  works  of  Homer,  also  translated 
into  hexameter  verse,  by  Voss.  4  vol.  8vo. 

D  ic  Verwandlungen  nach  Ovid.  The  metamorphoses 
of  Ovid,  abridged  bv  Voss.  8vo. 

Of  Novels,  Romances,  and  Tales,  we  have  selected 
the  titles  of  a  few  which  are  well  spoken  of. 

Hie  Erscheinung.  The  apparition.  8vo.  pages  221. 
Brunswick. 

Her  Sohn  dcr  Natur ,  &c.  The  child  of  nature,  by  La 
Fontaine.  8vo.  pages  220.  Vienna. 

Die  Zuuherlatcrnc ,  &c.  The  magic  lanthorn,  or  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  hell.  8vo. 

Dcr  Gott  dcr  Lazzaroni.  The  god  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
or  the  genius  of  Nivoli  put  to  flight,  8vo. 

Kako  daman  der  Schrccklichc ,  Cacodemon  the  terrible. 
— —  These  are  two  romances  filled  with  much  humour. 

Der  JIAdrtyrer  dcr  JVahrkeit.  The  martyrs  to  truth. 
Leipsic. 

Fur st  Astolfe  und  sein  freund  Arion.  Prince  Astolphus 
and  his  friend  Orion,  pages  340.  8vo.  Leipsic. 

Cypressin.  Cyprus,  by  J.  G.  Markwark. — -  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  tales  of  the  true  sombre  or  German  order. 

Agnes ,  odcr  das  wunderbar  Uugluk.  Agnes,  or  the  sin¬ 
gular  misfortune. —  A  story  of  Gibhard,  elector  of  Cologn, 
and  his  unfortunate  love. 

In  Politics  and  Political  Economy,  we  perceive, 

Essai  sur  V Etat  actuel ,  Ac.  An  essay  on  the  real  state 
of  the  finances  of  Great-Britain, 
pages  247.  Plamburg. 

Ueber  die  Ur  sac  hen  des  Englischen  National  Reich  ih  urns , 
Sec.  On  the  causes  of  the  national  wealth  of  England,  by 
G.  F.  N iemeger.  Berlin. 

'Journal  zur  aufklarung  uber  die  Rechte  und  Bjhchtcn  des 
Adcnchcn  und  Burgers.  A  journal  intended  as  a  commentary 
on  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  and  citizens,—  This  jour¬ 
nal  began  in  1799,  KS  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Schmidt, 
Orohman  and  Snell,  professors  at  Giessen.  The  views  of 
these  gentlemen  in  publishing,  is  to  instruct  the  public  in  the 
truths  of  jurisprudence,  morality,  government  politic,  political 
economy,  and  legislation.  It  is  intended  to  pub.jsh  three  or 
four  numbers  in  a  year. 


by  rredei'ic  Gentz.  8vo. 


Geschichte 
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Geschichte  und  Politick.  Historical  and  political  annals, 
by  B.  L.  Waltman,  in  numbers.  8vo,  Berlin. —  The 
principal  part  of  this  work  is  filled  with  portraits  and  characters 
of  persons  now  figuring  in  the  political  world. 

Neuieste  Staatzanseigen.  New  statistics.  6  vol.  8vo.— 
This  work  appears  in  numbers  of  eight  or  nine  sheets  each, 
at  no  fixed  time,  and  contains  interesting  memoirs  of  the 
governments,  politics,  and  situations  of  the  different  states  of 
Europe. 

Europaeische  Annalen.  Annals  of  Europe,  edited  by 
Possele,  in  numbers.  8vo.  Tiibingen.—  The  last  number 
contains  the  history  of  the  campaign  of  1800,  and  of  the 
younger  days  of  Buonaparte. 

De  la  Fin  de  la  Revolution  Franfoise.  Of  the  end  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  possible  stability  of  the  present  go¬ 
vernment  of  France.  8vo.  Leipsic. 

Statistise/ic  Uebersicht  der  deutschen  Staaten .  Statistical 
tables  of  the  states  of  Germany,  with  respect  to  their  extent, 
population,  productions,  industry  and  finances,  by  Hock,  in 
numbers.  Folio.  Basle. 

Skiize  eincr  Statistischen  Schilderung  des  Oesterreiehen 
Staats.  A  sketch  of  a  statistical  view  of  the  Austrian  states,  by 
V  on  Leichtenstein.  8vo.  Vienna. 

Statistische  Uebersicht ,  &cc.  Statistical  tables  of  the  states 
of  Germany,  with  respect  to  their  extent,  population,  pro¬ 
ductions,  industry  and  finance,  by  M.  Boekh,  publishing  in 
numbers  in  folio  at  Basle. 

Biedliche  Darstellung  aller  bekannten  Uolkcr ,  See.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  all  known  nations  with  respect  to  their  respective 
dresses,  customs,  manners,  See.  illustrated  by  plates,  by  M. 
i  .  G.  Leonardi. —  This  work  is  published  in  numbers  at 
Leipsic  in  4to.  of  which  eight  have  appeared.  The  plates  are 
neat  and  correct. 

Allgemcines  Jahrbuch  der  Geographic ,  &c.  Universal 
annals  of  geography  and  statistics  for  the  year  1S01,  by  A. 
C.  v^aspari.  pages  209.  8vo.  with  map  and  plates.  Wei¬ 
mar.  This  work  is  intended  to  collect  tire  statistical  and 
geographical  clranges  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
present  them  to  the  reader  in  one  point  of  view.  Of  this  work 
we  hear  a  translation  is  preparing. 

Versuch  ueber  die  mittiel  den  schcedliehen  Folgen  des  Geld - 
mangels  vorzubcugem.  Means  of  preventing  the  consequences 
of  a  scarcity  of  money,  by  H.  Moliter.  8vo.—  These  re¬ 
dactions  apply  principally  to  Germany,  but  may  be  read  with 

advantage 
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advantage  and  applied  to  the  situation  of  any  country  which 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  under  the  same  pressure. 


THEOLOGY. 


Predlgten  fur  Freunde  der  reinen  Sittenlehre.  Sermons 
for  the  friends  of  pure  morality,  by  SchuderofF.  vol.  1.  8vo. 
Jena  and  Leipsic. —  The  author  of  these  discourses  seems 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  zea¬ 
lous  to  tender  the  principles  generally  current. 

Theophron  oder  \  es  muss  durchaus  cln  Gott  seyn ,  &c.. 
Theophron,  or,  There  must  be  a  God,  by  M.  K.  H.  Sen- 
tenis.  8vo.  pages  231.  Zarbot. — -  This  little  book  is 
intended  to  guard  unlearned  readers  against  atheistical,  deis- 
lical ,  and  thejstical  principles,  and  to  convince  them  that 
God  is  tire  source,  creator,  preserver,  and  judge  of  ail  moral 
beings. 

GeseJuchte  der  Entstehung ,  Sec.  History  of  the  origin 
and  revolutions  in  the  proiestant  system  of  theology,  by  M. 
Plank.  Leipsic. — ■  Of  which  the  sixth  volume  has  ap¬ 
peared. 

Religion ,  erne  Angclegenheit  der  Menschen.  Religion  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  concern  of  man,  by  j.  I.  Spalding.  8vo. —  The 
author  is  a  learned  divine,  and  a  very  popular  preacher  at 
Berlin.  In  this  work  he  shews  the  intimate  connection 
between  religion  and  morality,  refutes  the  objections  made 
by  modern  divines  to  this  union,  and  points  out  the  causes 
which  have  assisted  in  weakening  the  respect  due  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  its  professors. 

Philologisch-kritischer ,  &c.  A  commentary,  critical, 
philological,  and  historical,  of  the  New  Testament,  by  P. 
Paulus.  vol.  1.  Lubec. —  The  author  has,  to  his  own 
criticism,  added  those  of  the  best  commentators. 

.Der  christliche  .  Rchgionslchrer  in  seinem  moralischen 
JJaseyu,  Ac.  7  he  instructor  in  the  Christian  religion  con¬ 
sidered  with  respect  to  his  moral  existence  and  actu  ity,  &c. 
by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  C.  Swartz.  2  vol.  8vo. —  The  author 

j 

treats  of  the  theory  of  popular  education,  and  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  its  principles  by  means  of  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  author  is  an  admirer  of  the  Kantian  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  he  applies  to  the  duties  of  moral  life. 

Neite  prcuiische  Mater  t  alien  zu  Kanzclvortrcigen ,  &c. 
New  practical  materials  for  sermons,  extracted  from  Kant’s 
moral  and  religious  works,  by  j.  C.  Greiiing.  2  vol.— 
A  ol.  1.  D  d  This 
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'phis  work  is  going  on  in  numbers,  mid  cci tainly  exhimts  thf? 
Kantian  principles  in  the  most  amiable  light. 

Grundisse  dcr  Tugend  und  Religion  si chre ,  Principles  of 

religion  and  morality,  by - Stacdlim  8vo.  Goettingen.— 

A  sketch  of  moral"  doctrine  and  dogmas  for  tire  use  of  the 
academical  lectures,  intended  for  future  preachers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church. 

Neue  Lehrhuch  dcr  Religiones  J Moral  Und  der  Christ - 
lichen  besanders.  New  elements  of  religious  and  moral  duties, 
by - Ammon.  8vo.  Goettengen. 

Predi'/ten  sur  Bef  or  derung  eines  reinen  ihoralischen  Chris- 
thums.  Sermons  for  promoting  pure  Christian  morality,  by 
M.  Ammon  Goettingen. 

Sammlung ,  einiger  Predigten ,  A  collection  of  sermons, 
by  C.  G.  Giorfield.  .2  vol.  8vo.  Berlin. 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 


Brief e  eines  ehr lichen  Mamies,  Ac.  Letters  of  an  hones?, 
man,  written  during  a  temporary  residence  at  Weimar, 
pages  92.  8vo. —  An  account  of  Weimar,  some  parts  in¬ 
teresting,  others  trivial. 

Briefs  eines  reisenden  Bus  si  e,  Ac.  Letters  of  a  Russian 

traveller,  written  by - Karasman,  translated  from  the 

Russian,  by  J.  Rcchter,  with  four  plates.  4  vol.  8vo. 
Leipsic. —  These  letters  were  first  inserted  in  the  journal  of 
Moscow,  and  were  received  with  so  much  applause,  that  the 
author  was  induced  to  publish  them. 

Sammlung  von  Volkergemaehlden,  Ac.  A  collection  of 
picturesque  descriptions  of  different  nations,  with  an  attempt 
towards  a  general  history  of  mankind,  by  G.  Marked.  Lubec. 
8vo.  pages  338. —  This  work  IS' intended  to  be  comprised  in 
three  volumes,  and  to  contain  a  description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  most  remarkable  nations  on  the  rdobe* 
comprehending  all  nations.  These  descriptions  are  extradfs 
from  celebrated  writers,  as  Raynall,  Gibbon,  Robertson., 
Ac.  The  treatise,  or  the  history  of  mankind,  is  by  the  author, 
and  is  important. 

Beschreiiung  einer  im  Sommer  1799,  von  Hamburg-,  Ac. 
An  account  of  a  journey  from  Hamburgh  through.  England 
in  1799,  by  P.  Nerunich.  8vo.  pages  522.  Tubingen. 
—  E)r.  Nemnich,  author  of  the  Commercial  dictionary, 
and  other  works,  was  weH  known  in  England,  and  has 

pub- 
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published  an  account  of  his  observations,  Which  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  the  merchantile  reader*  v 

Reise  til  Paris ,  &c..  Journey  to  Paris  in  1798  and 
1799,  by  Thomas  Bugge.  pages  224.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 
—  This  is  only  the  first  part  of  his  travels  which  have  been 
translated  into  English.  It  contains  the  best  account  of  the 
institutions  and  schools  of  France  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Reise  des  Grafcn  von  Hoffmansegg.  Travels  of  the 
Count  ot  Hoffmansegg  into  various  parts  of  Hungary,  eveii 
to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  pages  286.  8vo.  Goerl. — 
This  nobleman  has  already  undertaken  several  journies,  with 
a  view  to  make  researches  into  natural  history.  This  journey 
was  performed  in  1799. 

Geographische ,  Beschreibung ,  See.  A  geographical,  phy¬ 
sical,  and  physiological  description  of  the  Russian  empire* 
fiy  - — _  George,  voh  3.  8vo.  Kbnigsberg. 

Reise  durch  einen  Theil  Prusiens.  A  journey  through 
a  part  of  Prussia,  by  L.  von  Baczks,  2  voh  Mentz* 
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SECTION  IV. 


Of  tlie  Literature  of  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  shall 
have  less  to  say,  as  the  publications  are  on  a  more  confined 
scale,  we  have,  however,  reason  to  hope  that  the  taste  and 
opportunity  for  learning  and  printing  will  revive  :  and  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  made  a  much  better  ar¬ 
rangement  for  receiving  future  accounts  of  them,  than  we 
had  before  been  able  to  do. 

In  SPAIN,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  much  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  press,  and  that,  from  the  patronage  it 
has  lately  received  from  the  late  minister,  there  are  hopes 
it  will  again  become  active.  Several  of  the  publications  are 
translations  from  foreign  works  ;  but  this  shews  that  they  at¬ 
tend  to  the  subject  of  which  the  originals  treat. 

In  Agriculture  and  Arts,  there  have  appeared 

Castilla  Rustica  o  Frontuano  para ,  &c.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  instructor;  or,  a  pocket  book  for  the  instruction  of  far¬ 
mers,  husbandmen,  graziers,  &c. 

Seminario  de  Agricultura  y  Artcs ,  dirigido  a  las  Faroe  - 
cas  de  of  den  superior.  A  weekly  journal  of  agriculture  and 
arts,  addressed  to  the  clergy  at  the  beads  of  parishes.  Ma¬ 
drid. —  This  work  on  agriculture  and  arts  does  equal  honour 
to  the  sovereign  who  patronizes,  and  to  the  Prince  of  Peace 

under 
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under  whose  auspices  it  was  executed.  It  is  designed  to  give 
a  view  of  agriculture  and  arts,  and  to  be  the  fneans  of  intro- 
ducing  all  the  new  improvements  in  those  arts  into  Spain.  It 
already  forms  three  volumes  4m. 

Tres  Discursos  de  Economia  Politica  y  Rural.  Three  es  - 

y 

says  on  political  and  rural  economy,  or  the  organisation  of 
the  society  of  Caburnega,  and  its  endeavours  to  introduce  ar¬ 
tificial  meadows,  and  improve  the  management  and  introduc¬ 
tion  of  silk  ;  by  J.  F.  V alley. 

Stenografia ,  0  Arte  escribir  abreviaclo.  Stenography,  or 
the  art  of  short-hand  writing;  by  F.  Panta  Marti,  which  is 
a  translation  of  Taylor’s  short-hand  writing. 

Tratado  de  Hilar.  Treatise  on  spinning,  weaving, 
doubling,  and  throwing  silk,  according  to  the  method  of  La 
Payese;  by  F.  A.  de  Gombau.—  This  method  was  esta^ 
blished  under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Spain, 

In  the  Fine  Arts,  they  have  published 

Castilla  de  Principles  de  Deluxe  Segun  las  maj ore's  Origi¬ 
nates  ,  &c.  Elements  of  Drawing,  illustrated  by  the  best 
originals,  at  the  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts  at  Madrid  ;  by 
F.  L.  de  Enguinados. —  The  editor  is  professor  of  painting, 
and  published  this  work  in  numbers,  of  which  six  or  seven 
have  appeared. 

Conversation's  sobre  Escultura ,  &c.  Lectures  on  Sculp¬ 
ture  ;  or,  an  historical,  theoretical,  and  practical  compen¬ 
dium,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  designed  for  the  hue  arts. 
8  vo.  Madrid, 

In  Biography, 

Vida  de  Gonzalez  Fernandez  de  Aguilar  y  Cordoba ,  &c. 
Life  of  Gonza  ez  Ferdinand,  commonly  called  the  great 
captain  ;  by  D.  J.  L.  Lopez  de  Ayala.  i2mo. 

Vida  Historical  &c.  Historical  account  of  Ferdinand 
the  Third,  king  of  Castille ;  by  A.  L.  Nunez  de  Castro. 

In  Education,  they  have  made  hut  little  progress. 
We  find  only  a  few  publications  in  that  line. 

7 lr  at  ado  eomplcto  de  Arithmetical  &c.  Complete  treatise 
on  arithmetic,  and  the  science  of  numbers  ;  by  J.  Gerrard. 

La  Logic  a  0  el  Or  den  natural  Ratiocimo.  Logic,  or 
the  natural  order  of  reasoning;  by  S.  de  Virgas. 

Plany  Mcthodo ,  etc.  Plan  or  method  of  education,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Don  Manuel  Lameyro  y  Garcia  into  his  seminal  y 
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for  young  nobility,  at  the  city  of  Santiago ;  which  has  been 
approved  of  by  the  council  of  Castille. 

Elementos  de  Geografia .  Elements  of  geography  ;  which 
is  publishing  in  4to  and  in  numbers. 

In  History,  we  have  also  a  very  poor  harvest. 

Compcndio  Cronologico  de  la  Histona  y  Estado  actuel  de 
Russia.  Chronological  compendium  of  die  lustorv  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  an  account  of  its  present  state.  4m.  And 

Dictipnario  Historico  Portatf  de  las  Or  dines  Religiosas 
et  Milltares ,  &c.  Historical  pocket  dictionary  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  military  orders  of  the  congregations,  botli  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  secular,  which  have  existed  in  the  world. 

In  Medicine, 

Chirurgia  for ense,  &c.  System  of  forensic  surgery.  3  voi 
8vo.  by  J.  F.  de  Valle,  professor  of  surgery,  and  surgeon  at 
the  royal  hospital  at  Madrid. 

Practica  Moderna  de  la  Inoculation ,  ckc.  The  modern 
practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  ;  by  F.  O.  Scanlah, 
M.  D.  physician  general  to  the  army  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
2  vol.  8vo. 

Curso  teoricQ-pract\co  de  Opcrac'ioncs  de  Chirurgia ,  &c. 
I  heoretico-practical  course  of  operations  in  surgery,  for  the 
use  of  the  royal  college,  by  Diego  V ilia?  io  Francisco  Villa- 
Verde. 

P rincipios  de  Cirugia ,  &:c.  Principles  of  surgery, 
theoretical  and  practical,  by  D.  R.  Fernandez. 

1  rat  ado  medic  o-cirurgico  de  las  Infer  me  das  de  las  Pi  as. 
de  la  Onnar ,  ckc.  Medico- chirurgical  treatise  on  the  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  urinary  passage;  by  Juan  Naval,  M.  JD.,  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  royal  family.  2  vol.  8vo. 

Advertencias  cntico-meduas ,  &c.  Critico-medical  stric¬ 
tures  on  various  subjects  •  by  P.  Sanches. —  The  author’s 
intention  is  to  shew  that  consumption  is  not  a  contagious  disor¬ 
der. 

Ref cxi  ones  sobre  Ids  Elementos  de  Medicine,  <kc.  Re¬ 
fections  on  the  elements  of  medicine  of  Ur.  jolin  Brown  ; 
by  Vincent  Miljavela. 

1  he  Miscellaneous  list  is  not  large.  We  have 

Jvicmoria  elemental  sobre  le  nuovo  Pesos  y  Medidas  D c ci¬ 
rri  ales  y  &c;  Elementary  memorial  pn  the  new  decimal 
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weights  and  measures,  s'hewing  they  are  founded  in  nature  ; 
by  Gabriel  Circar,  of  the  royal  navy  of  Spain. 

Discurses  sobrc  La  Variaciones  de  la  Liter atura ,  &c. 
Discourse  on  the  revolutions  of  literature  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth. 


In  Natural  History^  are 

Annales  de  Historia  Natural ,  &c.  Madrid.—  Ever 
since  the  month  of  September  1798,  there  has  been  published, 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  printed  at  the  Royal 
press,  a  journal,  under  the  above  title,  conducted  by  M.  M-. 
Kertzgen,  Proust,  Fernandez,  and  Cavanilles.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  also  published 

Ant.  Joseph  Cavanilles „  leones  et  Descriptiones  plant  a- 
rum  qurs  aut  sponte  in  Hispania  crescunt  aut  in  Lerti  colunta ,  Ac. 
Descriptions  and  figures  of  plants  which  grow  naturally  ip. 
Spain,  or  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  there,  by  A.  J.  Cava¬ 
nilles.  Madrid,  at  the  royal  printing  house. 

In  Poetry  we  have  several  works,  as, 

Romance  historial  de  la  Passion,  ike,  An  historical 
romance,  in  verse,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  passion. 

Sommcro  de  la  Histona  Ecclesiastica  en  verso  her  dice. 
Compendium  of  universal  history,  in  verse,  by  Ph.  Islar, 

Poesias  de  F.  S.  de  Parayuelo,  Poems  of  Parayuelo. 

8  vo. 

Poesias  de  Gonzales .  Poems,  of  Gonzales.  8vo. 

Poemas  Christianas,  Ac.  Christian  poems,  in  which 
the  most  important  religious  truths  are  explained  in  a  simple 
and  easy  way. 

"  Fabulas  en  Verso.  Fables  in  verse,  by  J,  j.  de  ia  Ren- 
taria.  2  vol.  8vo. 

Salmos  de  David,  &:c.  Psalms  of  David,  which  is  a 
posthumous  work  of  P.  A.  Perez  de  Castro.—  They  are 
dedicated  to  the  King. 

pi  Anterior ,  par  Don  Pedro  Moutengan,  a  poem.  2  vol. 
8vo.  Madrid. —  The  author  celebrates  the  exploits  of  An- 
tenor,  whom,  if  we  may  believe  Virgil,  founded  the  city  of 
Padua.  Our  author  thinks  proper  to  make  him  the  founder  of 
Venice  also. 

El  Rodrigo.  Rodrigo,  an  epic  romance,  by  Don  Pedro 
Moutengan.  Svo.  pages  352. —  I  bis' is  an  epic  poem, 
founded  on  the  fabulous  traditions  of  the  conquest  of  Spain 
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by  the  Arabs.  Our  author  sings  the  fall  of  Spain,  the  cruelty  p 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  great  exploits  of  Rodrigo. 

Odas  de  Don  Pedro  Montcngan.  Svq.  pages  250.—- 
This  work  consists  of  a  number  of  odes,  on  various  subjects, 
and  a  translation  of  eight  psalms,  and  the  songs  ct  Habakkuk, 
Moses,  and  Isaiah, 

Politics  have  some  attention  paid  to  them  in  Spain,  as 
we  find  by  the  following  works, 

Rrjlexiones  economlco  politico ,  Ac,  Economical  >,  oli- 
tical  reflections  on  the  works  of  Felaneieri,  on  the  science  of 
legislation. 

Esperitu de  Maqulavelo ,  Ac. —  The  spirit  of  Machiavel,  . 
or  Reflexions  on  the  encomium  of  Machiavel,  pronounced  in 
the  year  1791,  before  the  society  of  Florence. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  with  the  works  in 
Theology. 

Collecion  de  Sermones ,  Ac.  Collection  of  sermons,  and 
other  works,  of  F.  Joseph,  of  Cadiz.  5th  volume. 

Dr  a  t  a  do  de  la  1  glut  a  de  ' Jesu  Christo ,  Ac.  Treatise  on  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  comprehending  a  general  history  of 
the  church,  with  explanations  of  its  mysteries,  Ac.  by  Felix 
Amar.  8vo. 

Vent  a]  as  de  la  Seciedad .  Ac.  On  the  advantages  which 
society  enjoys  from  the  Christian  religion,  proved  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  divines,  lawyers,  and 
philosophers,  as  web  ancient  as  modern, 

Escarmiento  dc  Alma ,  Ac.  Tile  moral  instructor  and 
guide  to  an  union  with  God,  by  Th,  F.  A,  G.  Morales. 

Besides  many  other  works  on  the  superstitious  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

1  he  Portuguese  have  very  few  publications.  Among 
them  Literature  seems  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  find  only, 

Ensayo  economlco  sohre  0  commerceo  de  Portugal  et  sttas 
colonies ,  por  J.  J.  de  Cunho  de  Azerada  Continho.  Lisbon. 
An  economical  essay  on  the  commerce  of  Portugal  and  its  co¬ 
lonies.  pages  153  8 v o. —  This  work  is  printed  at  the 
expence  of  the  Academy.  It  contains  much  information 
respecting  the  Brasils.  The  author  was  once  bishop  of  that 
settlement. 

Memoria  sohre.  hum  projecto  de  Pass  graphic.  Memoir 
on  a  plan  of  padgraphy,  by  J.  M.  Dantas  Periera,  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Lisbon.  Folio,  pages  134.  Lis^ 

\  'bon. 
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bon.-—  A  universal  language  was  first  treated  of  by  bishop 
Wilkins,  and  Freret  pointed  out  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  errors 
in  Wilkins’s  plan  ;  many  others  have  adopted  the  idea.  Our 
Portugu  ese  author  proposes  to  form  his  language  by  numbers, 
fixing  a  number  in  one  language,  and  the  Tike  number  to  the 
corresponding  words  in  the  other. 

The  wars  by  which  ITALY  has  suffered,  have  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  learning  ;  and  in  several  of  the  cities 
where  the  press  used  to  be  in  full  activity,  we  find  a  total 
stagnation.  We  have  been  able  to  seledt  only  the  f  Lowing 
publications  within  the  period  to  which  our  work  is  li¬ 
mited. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  there  has  appeared 

Notizia  (T  op  ere  de  designo  nella  prime  mita  del  SecoloXVl , 
&c.  Accounts  of  works  of  design  for  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  were  to  be  found  at  Padua,  Cremona,  Milan, 
Pavia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Venice.  8vo.  pages  272.  Bas- 
sano —  Written  by  an  anonymous  person,  and  published 
by  M.  Morelii,  keeper  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  who  has 
found  the  MS.  of  this  work  among  the  books  of  the  celebrated 
Apostolo  Zeno. 

Biography. 

Compendie  ed  Flog! a  storico  della  vita  del  Sommo  P  on- 
ttfico  Pio  FI.  Concise  and  historical  eulogium  on  the  life  of 
the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI.  Venice. 

Ethics. 

Biblioteca  cristlano-filosofica.  The  library  of  a  philoso¬ 
phical  Christian,  by  F  Soave.  8vo.  Florence. —  This 
volume  contains  the  author’s  institutions  of  ethics,  and  the 
next  is  to  comprise  his  principles  of  grammar. 

History. 

Dionis  Cassii  historiarum  romamtm  fragmenta  cum  no  vis 
earundum  leciionibus  a  Jacobo  Morelho ,  nunc  primum  edita. 
pages  66.  8vo.  Bassano. —  M.  Morelii  of  Venice  has 
here  c  ollected  the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  with  some  va¬ 
riations  he  discovered  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century, 
belonging  to  Cardinal  Bessariano.  Among,  the  fragments  is 
one  hitherto  unpublished,  which  treats  of  the  games  and  feasts 

which 
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which  took  place  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  of  various  other 
objects,  under  the  year  of  Rome  752. 

Storia  civile  e  politico  del  Commercio  dc  Venczeani. 
History,  civil  and  political,  of  the  commerce  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  ;  by  Ch.  A.  Marin.  1  vol. — This  is  a  work  which 
has  caused  great  expectation,  and  has  not  disappointed  the 
public.  The  history  is  brought  down  in  this  volume  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne. 

Le  Avahture  della  Rep  id)  lie  a  Cisalpina.  1.  he  events 
which  have  passed  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  with  explanatory 
notes.  Bvo.  Venice. —  This  little  work  presents  a  history 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  from  its  origin  to  the  entry  ol  the 
Austro- Russian  army  in  1799. 

jMetodo  cle  si  prafica  nella  Elezione  delsummo  pontificoy 
&c.  Mode  of  electing  the  Pope  ;  or,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
conclave  held  at  Venice,  in  the  island  of  Saint  George  Mag- 
giori,  in  1799,  with  six  plates, 

Della  Condotta  della  Chiesa  Catholic 9.  Ot  the  conduct 
of  the  catholic  church,  during  the  election  of  its  visible  chief, 
the  grand  pontiff  ot  Rome  ;  by  the  abbe  F.  Gusta,  Bvo. 
Venice. 

Poetry. 

Opere  in  verso  e  in  proso.  Works  in  verse  and  prose, 
of  J.  S.  Coureil.  1  vol.  Pisa. —  The  Count  tie  Coureii 
was  horn  in  Fiance,  but  is  so  well  informed  in  the  Italian 
language,  as  to  he  able  to  compose  both  in  prose  and 
rhyme.  His  works,  when  complete,  will  extend  to  twelve 
volumes. 

Akuni  Sonet t ,  cd  epigrammati  dell  Abati  Paulo  Fa¬ 
re  ng  hi. —  i  his  is  a  collection  ot  sonnets,  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Archduke,  See. 

Parnasso  degh  Italiani  viventi.  The  Parnassus  of 
living  Italians,  of  which  six  volumes  are  now  published. 
Bvo.  Pisa. 

Sonctti  sacri  e  profani  di  Geo.  Giacinto  Andre.  Sonnets, 
sacred  and  profane,  Bvo.  Turin.—  Many  of  these  sonnets 
now  appear  for  the  first  time. 

La  Pocsiay  la  ATusica ,  &  la  JDansa.  Poems  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Resinior.  Poetry,  Music,  and  Dancing. —  These  are 
the  first  essays  of  the  author. 

Della  Dramatica.  Of  the  dramatic  art,  by  F.  A.  Ca- 
jucellj.  Bvo.  Milan. 

Pe- 
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Petrarca  in  Arqua .  Petrarch  at  Arqua,  an  historical  and 
scientific  dissertation,  by  J.  B.  Zaborra,  Padua. —  This 
is  the  posthumous  production  of  a  young  man  of  talents,  who 
died  in  the  flower  of  liis  age.  Tire  editors  have  embellished 
the  work  of  their  young  friend  with  six  fine  engravings. 

P  rimo  viaggio  intorno  al  Globo  terraquco ,  o^sia  ragguagho 
della  navigatione  alle  Indie-Orientale ?  per  la  via  d' occidentale, 
falto  dal  .cavigUerc  Ant .  Piggafetta ,  Ac.  The  first  voyage 
round  the  -world,  or  a  relation  of  the  navigation  to  the  East- 
Indies,  by  the  West,  by  A.  Piggafetta,  Ac.  on  board  the 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  F.  Magagliancs.—  This 
is  a  very  fine  edition  of  Pigafetta’s  relation  ot  Magellan’s 
voyage,  performed  between  the  years  1518  and  1522,  and 
which  is  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrhsia  library  at 
Milan,  augmented  by  notes  of  Dr.  Amorilli  to  four  volumes 
folio.  Milan. 

We  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  informing  our  readers, 
that  learning  is  beginning  to  revive.  Various  societies  are 
forming  in  different  parts  of  Italy  for  that  purpose :  that 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  at  Rome,  has  resumed  its  functions, 
and  that  a  new  literary  societv  is  forming;  at  Bologna* 

Let  as  now  turn  to  the  North  of  Europe:— from 

DENMARK  we  have 

Arts. 

Plans  Gartene-anleegen ,  Ac.  Designs  for  planting  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  English  taste,  with  instructions  tor  dividing  them, 
and  forming  small  plantations,  by  J.  j.  Mansa,  Royal  Gar¬ 
dener.  Folio,  with  plates. 

Plans  des  jar  dins-  Plans  of  gardens,  and  instructions 
in  the  art  of  planting  and  laying  out  small  pieces  ot  land  in  the 
English  fashion,  by  J.  J.  Mansa.  qto.  Copenhagen. 

Maler  og  Forgylder  Bag ,  Ac.  or  the  art  of  painting  in 
oil  and  water  colours,  and  gilding  all  kinds  or  work  on  wood, 
gips,  stone,  Ac. 

Undcrvcisnung,  Ac.  Compleat  instructions  for  distilling 
all  kinds  of  aquavitte,  and  liquors. 

Biography. 

O.  Mailings  Danskes,  Norkcs  og  Hohtierncs  store  eg  godc 
handlinger.  O'.  Mailing  s  Danish,  Norwegian  and  HoU 
steimsh  large  collection  of  essays. —  The  book  contain# 

some 
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some  excellent  materials  for  a  history  of  the  North,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  the  superior  schools,  by  order  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

Bernstorffs  biographic.  Life  of  the  late  Count  de  Bern- 
storff,  minister  of  state,  by  Professor  Nyrup. 

History, 

F.  SuedorJ">s  sarnie  de  shrift  cr .  The  works  of  Frederic 
Suedorf,  collected  and  published,  after  lus  death,  by  Suhm, 
Copenhagen. —  The  chief  part  of  these  works  consist  of 
two  courses  of  lectures  on  history  ;  the  first  on  the  three 
last  ages  and  the  other  on  the  history  of  Denmark. 

Astronomy. 

Neves tes  Handhuch  der  Sternkunde ,  &c\  Manual  of 
modern  astronomy,  designed  for  the  use  ot  pupils  and  amateurs, 
by  E.  Bugge. 

\ 

Of  Miscellaneous  publications  we  have 

Baggesen  s  ungdoms  arbeider.  The  works  of  youth,  by 
Baggeren.  2  vol.  ovo.  Copenhagen. —  Which  are  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  many  of  them  of  considerable  merit. 

Taciti  vaerkcr ,  oversatte  ved  J.  Baden.  The  works  of 
Tacitus,  translated  into  Danish,  by  J .  Baden.  2  vol.  8vo, 
Copenhagen. —  The  first  volume’-ot  this  work  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  some  time.  M.  Baden  is  a  professor  of  eloquence  in 
the  University,  and  has  produced  some  other  translations  of 
classic  authors.  This  is  correctly  done.  The  author  is  the 
first  that  has  published  a  classical  and  philosophical  grammar 
of  the  Danish  language. 

Medicine. 

Biblicthek  fer  Physlck,  medecln  og  cec morale.  Library  for 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  economy.  Copenhagen. —  A  pe¬ 
riodical  work,  under  the  direction  of  the  assessor  Rafn,  and 
contains  extracts,  translations,  and  criticisms,  of  whatever 
appears  on  the  above  subject  in  Europe,  to  which  are  added 
the  lucubrations  of  the  learned  of  Denmark. 

Schumacher s  chirurgiscJie  bcrnerhmgen.  Chirurgical  ob¬ 
servations,  by  Schumacher.  8vo.  Copenhagen.- —  The  au- 
hioi  or  nus  work  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners, 
in  Copenhagen. 
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Natural  History. 

Fersoeg-til  en  da  risk  ockonomist  plantelare .  Essay  towards 
an  economical  system  of  botany  tor  Denmark  ;  by  j.  W. 
Horneman.—  4  he  author  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  England  and  France,  to  collect  observations,  and 
the  book  is  allowed  by  judges  to  be  admirably  calculated  for 
the  purpose  it  is  designed. 


Poetry. 

Poetiske  overs&tteller  af  fremmedes  mesterdvile.  T ransla- 
tions,  in  verse,  of  some  ot  the  best  foreign  poems.  Copen¬ 
hagen. — This  is  a  pretty  collection,  and  well  printed. 

Politics  and  Political  Economy. 


Om  Trykkifr.iheden  Ogdens  love .  On  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  laws  respecting  it  ;  by  Birkner.  Copenhagen. 
- —  The  author  examines  the  various  motives  which  should 
influence  government  to  respect  the  press. 

Plant  'll  en  forbulret  indretning  of.  fattig-vaeseneh  Pro¬ 
ject  for  a  better  organization  of  the  administration  of  the 
poor.  Copenhagen. —  The  government  of  Denmark  having 
observed  the  advantages  of  the  establishments  of  Hamburg  and 
Munich,  have  nominated  a  committee,  whose  plan  is  now 
made  public. 

A'lagazin  for  Industrie- skole-Qg-fattig-vaesen .  Magazine 
for  what  concerns  industry,  the  public  schools,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  poor,  by  Baerens.  Copenhagen.- —  This 
also  is  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  above  com¬ 


mittee. 

PolMvennen . 


The  friend  of  police.—  A  journal  pub¬ 


lished  at  Copenhagen. 

Suhmiana ,  sarntidr  og  udgivne  ved  Nyrup.  Suhmiana, 
collected  and  published  by  Nyrup.  Copenhagen. —  Suhm  had 
left  some  MSS,  which  were  published  by  his  friend  the  old  libra¬ 
rian  Nvrup.  Among  them  was  a  plan  for  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  Danish  monarchy,  full  of  liberal  ideas.  The 
king’s  chancellor  instituted  a  prosecution  against  the  editor, 
which  has,  however,  on  some  remonstrances  being  made, 
been  stopped. 


Topography,  Travels,  and  Voyages, 


Reisc  til  Paris  aorene  1798  IF  1799.  A  journey  to 
Paris  in  the  year  1798  and  1799?  Thomas  Bugge.  1st 

part 
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part.  8vo.  Copenhagen.—  Of  this  work  a  translation  has 
appeared. 

Danskes  rejse-iagttagelser  ct  fierdingaars  shrifts  udgevit , 
vlt  J.  Neuman »  Observations  made  by  Danish  travellers, 
published  periodically.  Copenhagen. 

D  one  mark's  Stadte  und  Schlosscr ,  Nc.  Historical  and 
topographical  description  of  the  towns  and  castles  in  Den¬ 
mark,  by  Sandor,  Nycrup  and  Lahde*  Folio,  in  numbers; 
No.  i,  with  six  plates.  Copenhagen. —  This  work  is  in¬ 
tended  to  he  comprised  in  ten  numbers,  each  to  contain  six 
plates  ;  via.  two  prospects  of  royal  castles,  two  prospects  of 
the  capital,  and  two  of  other  towns.  The  engravings  -  are 
correct,  but  not  beautiful  ;  and  the  descriptions  are  short,  but 
satisfactory. 

Tagebuch  elner  Rise  durch  die  Schweiz,  &c.  Journal 
of  a  j  ourney  by  the  Western  part  and  Southern  parts  ot  S  wis- 
se-rland,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  by  Frederica  Brim, 
pages  540.  8 vo.  Copenhagen.- —  Madame  Brun  had  al¬ 

ready  published  an  account  of  her  journey  through  part  of 
Switzerland.  She  here  describes  the  other  parts  ;  her  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  give  a  rich  and  brilliant  view  of  the  great  objects  with 
which  that  country  abounds,  or  as  the  fashionable  term  is,  the 
picturesque  beauties. 

Om  dtm  sandg  belli  genhed  Grcenlands  oerterholgd . 

Of  the  true  situation  of  the  Eastern  part  of  old  Greenland,  by 
Eggens.  Copenhagen. —  This  Dissertation  was  inserted 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  economical  society 
ot  Copenhagen,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  com¬ 
pletely  establishes  the  credit  of  Zena’s  voyages. 


In  DENMARK,  they  publish  a  great  number  of  jour¬ 
nals,  as 

Minerva ,  begun  in  1785,  by  secretary  Pram,  which 
appears  monthly,  and  is  miscellaneous. 

N stria  and  Themis ,  two  journals  devoted  to  legislature 
and  jurisprudence. 

Ins  og  Hebe,  a  miecellaneous  publication. 

.  Journal  for  Politik,  &c.  which  contains  extracts  from 
political  and  other  works. 

Journal  de  Medicine ,  &c.  A  journal  of  physic,  <ka 
appears  at  certain  periods. 
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The  Swedes  have  published  many  works  ;  but  of  these 
we  have  only  been  able  to  collect  the  following  list. 

Kellgrcn's  Samlade  Schrifter.  The  complete  works  of 
Kellgren.  3  vol.  Svo.  Stockholm.—  This  author  has  the 
merit  of  bringing  to  perfection  the  versification  of  the  Swedes. 

Brief  under  en  rtza  i  Sverige.  Letters  written  during  a 
journey  in  Sweden,  with  many  views  in  aquatinta.  410. 
Stockholm. 

G.  Paykull  Fauna  Suecica ,  tome  1  and  2,  Insecta.  8vo» 
Upsaliae.- —  This  author  begins  the  history  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  by  the  insects,  and  means  to  continue  the  other 
classes  of  that  kingdom,  known  generally  by  the  name  of 
Fauua.  He  has  taken  the  system  ot  Fabricus  as  the  basis  of 
his  distribution  ;  in  his  descriptions,  he  has  followed  Linnaeus, 
Fabricusandde  Geer. 

In  AMERICA,  a  few  works  oftly  have  issued  from 
their  press,  as 


In  Biography, 

American  Biography ,  or  an  historical  account  of  thos6 
persons  which  have  been  distinguished  in  America  as  ad* 
venturers,  divines,  warriors,  authors,  dec.  comprehending  a 
recital  of  the  events  connected  with  their  lives  and  actions, 
by  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  —  Two  volumes  of  this  work  had 
just  been  prepared  when  the  author’s  labours  were  terminated 
by  death.  The  first  volume  contains  a  discourse  on  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  America  being  peopled  from  Europe,  and  a  chro¬ 
nological  detail  of  discoveries  made  by  Europeans  in  America. 
The  lives  are  about  thirty. 

.Memoirs  of  General  Heath ,  written  by  himself. 

The  Life  of  Ezra  Stiles ,  D.  D.  president  of  Yale  col¬ 
lege,  by  A.  Holmes,  A.  M. 


In  History,  there  have  been  published, 

A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut ,  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  from  the  emigration  of  the  first  planters  from  England  in 
1630  to  1713,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.  D. —  Besides  a 
history  of  the  English  colony,  the  doctor  presents  his  readers 
with  an  account  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  the 
animal  and  vegetable  productions.  M  he  doctor  informs  his 
readers  that  he  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  United  States. 

A  Sum- 
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A  Summary  History  of  New  England ,  from  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  at  Plymouth  to  the  acceptance  of  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion,  by  Hannah  Adams. 

The  History  of  Pennsylvania  in  North  America,  from  the 
settlement  of  the  province  in  3  68 1  to  1742,  with  the  life  of 
Penn,  an  account  of  the  society  of  Quakers,  with  the  rest  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies  ;  by  Robert  Proud. —  Mr.  Proud  is 
one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  has  written  his  book 
with  the  minute  correctness  peculiar  to  his  sect. 

The  other  publications  are 

New  View  of  the  origin  of  the  tribes  and  natives  of 
America,  by  Dr.  Beniamin  Smith  Barton. 

Description  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Gcnessee  country  in 
the  States  of  New  -  A  ork,  bv  Ch.  Williamson. 

y 

Sermons  on  various  subjects,  doctrinal,  experimental  and 
practical,  by  N.  Strong,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Stratford. 

Sermons ,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  president  of  the 
college  of  New- jersey. 

Letters  on  frequent  Communion ,  by  T.  M.  Mason,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  members  of  the  associate  reformed  church  of 
North  America. 
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SECT.  I. 
AGRICULTURE. 


It  is. scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  an  art,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  the  mass  of  mankind  has  been  conti¬ 
nually  occupied  from  the  earliest  periods  of  civilized  life, 
should  present  any  thing  strikingly  ne  w.  But  there  is  reason, 
however,  to  hope,  that  the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and,  perhaps  still  more  so,  the  expected  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertains 
Ci  in g  the  principles  of  agricultural  improvement,”  will 
lead,  in  time,  to  many  useful  discoveries.  .There  are, 
however,  to  be  met  with  .in  the  publications  of  the  year, 
several  interesting  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  some  of  which,  without  further 
preface,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

M tiling  ton  on  preserving  Potatoes . 

Mr.  Millington  communicated  this  mode  of  preserv¬ 
ing  potatoes  to  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  Poor,  lie  has,  he  says,  only  tried  it  upon  small  quan¬ 
tities  in  his  own  family,  and  is  now  preparing  an  appa¬ 
ratus  on  a  large  scale.  He  hastens  this  information,  on 
account  of  his  apprehension,  that  the  last  year's  crop  of 
potatoes  is  not  calculated  for  keeping.  The  first  process 
he  adopted  was  as  follows:  he  caused  three  pounds  and  a 
half  of  potatoes  to  be  peeled  and  rasped,  then  put  them 
in  a  coarse  cloth,  between  t\vo  boards,  in  a  napkin-press, 
and’  pressed  them  into  a  dry  cake,  hardly  so  thick  as  a  thin 
i  E  e  2  {-  cheese ; 
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cheese :  he  then  placed  it  on  a  shelf  to  dry.  There  was 
about  a  quart  of  juice  expressed  from  the  potatoes.  To 
this  he  added  the  like  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  in  about 
an  hour  it  deposited  more  than  sixty  grains  of  white  starch* 
or  flour,  fit  to  make  pastry.  A  cake  of  this,  prepared 
in  1797,  was  last  year  presented  to  the  society;  In  bulk 
it  occupied  Only  a  sixth  of  the  compass  of  the  potatoes* 
in  weight  it  had  lost  about  two-thirds  by  the  process ;  but 
the  cake  when  dressed  with  steam  or  otherwise,  will  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  food*  as  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  potatoes  properly  dressed  for  the  table  would 
do.  Some  potatoes  quite  frozen  have  been  prepared  this 
way,  and  the  cake  was  perfectly  sweet*  whereas  some  of 
the  same  parcel  that  were  left  and  not  pressed*  were 
rotten  and  spoiled  in  a  few  days. 

The  other  mode  of  preparation  was:  five  pounds  of 
potatoes  were  taken  without  peeiingthem,were swell  cleaned 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  then  pressed  in  a  small  wine¬ 
press  in  a  thin  cake,  completing  the  process  as  before; 
The  cake  produced  this  way  was  sweet  and  wholesome* 
but  had  not  that  clean  white  colour  which  the  other  cakes 
have,  nor  has  there  been  sufficient  time  to  ascertain,  if  it 
will  keep  as  wrell  as  that  made  of  peeled  potatoes.  Indeed 
it  was  found  afterwards  not  to  have  kept  well ;  but  Mr.  M. 
supposes  this  to  have  arisen  from  there  having  been  de¬ 
fective  specks  in  the  potatoes,  which  had  suffered  from 
the  frost*  rather  than  from  their  not  having  been  peeled* 
Mr.  31.  thinks,  that  the  mere  mechanical  process  will  soon 
be  made  perfect  and  adapted  to  general  use.  If  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  invention  was  confined  to  supplying  the  navy 
only  with  plenty  of  this  vegetable*  it  would  be  an  object 
of  no  small  moment;  but  when  it  is  considered  as  a  means 
ot  saving  in  a  plentiful  season  for  a  time  of  scarcity,  and 
of  preserving  so  valuable  an  article  for  years,  which  is 
subject  to  decay ;  that  the  potatoe  may  be  brought  into 
one-sixth  of  its  former  space,  and  that  the  preparation  may 
afford  acceptable  employment  within  doors  to  the  poor* 
during  the  severe  part  of  winter;  the  discovery  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  of  great  attention.  The  peeling  the  po¬ 
tatoes  greatly  improves  the  cake,  and  the  clearing  them 
from  all  discoloured  frost-bitten  specks  appears  necessary. 
Instead  of  rasping  and  pounding,  Mr.  M.  thinks  that,  on 
a  large  scale,  grinding  would  be  an  easier  operation;  un¬ 
less  the  machine  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  rasping  Cas- 
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sada  bread  should  be  applied,  which  cheap,  simple,  and 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  With  a  powerful  machine, 
Mr.  M.  conceives  the  cakes  might  be  made  at  once,  by 
merely  pressing  the  potatoes  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration,  Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  195,  p.  511. 

J)r.  Fenwick  on  the  Importance  of  elastic  Fluids  in  Vege~ 

tation . 

Dr.  Fenwick,  of  Newcastle,  has  published  some  re¬ 
flections  on  the  importance  of  elastic  fluids  in  vegeta¬ 
tion.  He  observes,  that  when  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  produced  in  stables,  &c,  are  thrown  together  in 
a  heap,  an  internal  motion  soon  takes  place :  the  mass 
swells  and  heats,  and  a  variety  of  elastic  fluids  are  ge¬ 
nerated.  The  fermentation  after  a  time  abates,  the  heat 
subsides,  and  a  brownish  liquor  separates  from  the  rest : 
the  dunghill,  at  length,  assumes  a  soapy  appearance, 
and  the  gas  becomes  inconsiderable,  ft  has  been  a  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  that  in  this  state  the  fermentation  has 
ceased.  This,  Dr.  F.  says,  is  erroneous;  to  prove  it, 
the  heap  need  only  be  turned,  and  the  fermentation  ma¬ 
nifests  itself  afresh ;  and  in  certain  circumstances  this  will 
continue  until  the  whole  be  decomposed.  Of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble,  nothing  then  remains,  but  a  blackish  residium,  called 
mould ,  formed  of  carbon,  somewhat  fat  and  oily,  and 
from  which  water  will  still  draw  a  little  extractive  matter, 
and  some  saline  substances.  In  the  same  manner,  animal 
substances  exhibit  a  portion  of  the  same  carbon  with 
some  fixed  saline  substance,  and  a  sort  of  mould ;  at 
which  time  only  the  putrefactive  process  fs  complete. 
Dr.  F,  conceives,  that  the  question,  at  what  period  the 
putrid  fermentation  ceases  ?  is  of  great  importance ;  for 
if  from  its  first  commencement  a  portion  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  farmer’s  dunghill,  however  carefully  it 
may  be  sheltered,  are  constantly  exhaling ;  and  if  the  pro¬ 
cess  were  continued,  almost  the  whole  would  exhale  ;  the 
farmer  will  conclude,  that  the  more  volatile  parts,  are  also 
deserving  his  notice,  and  he  will  endeavour  to  retain  them. 
The  substances  of  vegetables  are  derived  from  their  food, 
formed  into  new  combinations.  When  the  plant  dies, 
decomposition  ensues,  and  the  more  volatile  parts  mingle 
with  the  atmospere.  It  is  clear,  that  these  volatile  parts 
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-are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  and  are  let 
loose  by  decomposition  ; .  not.  in  small  .but  in  large  quan¬ 
tities;  as  the  greater  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  subjected  to  putrefaction,  assumes  the  form  of 

elastic  Hu  id.  -  ,  - 

Dr.  F.  thinks,  that  elastic  fluids  are  the  chief  food 
of  plants  ;  if  so,  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  gases  of 
the  dunghills  is  apparent.  He  says  he  found,'  1 ,  That  the 
fertility  of  soils  is  in  proportion  to  the  elastic  fluid  they 
contain;  2,  That  carbon,  unless  united  with  azote  or 
oxygen,  cannot  enter  the.  absorbent  parts  of  plants;  3, 
That  plants  will  live  and  thrive  in  many  of  the  chemical 
airs  ;  4,  That  the  substances  from  whence  all  vegetable 
matter  is  formed  is  found  in  the  state  of  gas  ;  5,  That 
heat  promotes  vegetation,  and  without  its  agency  no  sub¬ 
stance  can  assume  a  gazeous  form  ;  6,  That  water  is  most 
favourable  to  vegetation,  when  applied  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  promote  decomposition  ;  7.  I1  bat  the.  apparatus 
of  air-vessels  in  plants  supports  this  theory  ;  and  S,  If  ve¬ 
getable  matter  decay  in  a  low  temperature,  it  is  found, 
when  rotted,  of  no  use  as  manure.  These  reasons  induce 
him  to  conclude:,: -that  elastic  fluids  are  the  chief  food  of 
plants*  : 

Idle  first  particle  which  flies  off.  in  fermentation  is  as 
fitted  to  become  the  food  of  plants,  as  if  thoroughly  fer¬ 
mented  ;  and  we  ought  therefore  to  retain,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  volatile  parts.  Here  many  difficulties  occur  ; 
but  as  we  know  there  is  a  tendency  to  combination  be¬ 
tween  soil,  and  gases,  if  we  can  bring  the  airs  from  our 
dunghills  in  close  combination  with  the  soil,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  much  of  the  gas  will  be  retained.  Let,  therefore,  a 
portion  ol  surface .  soil,  or  light  earth,  be  strewed  on  the 
dunghill,  so  as  not  by  its  quantity  to  check  putrefaction. 
After  a  time,  let  this  soil  be  mingled  with  the  dung  ;  and 
if  the  fermentation  is  not  active,  let  it  be  thrown  off,  and 
heaped  up  beside,  and  another  portion  laid  om  Thus  we 
shall  form  the,  most  valuable  materials  for  composts,.  -  Peat 
earth  will  answer  better  than  any  other,  as  it  is  the  light¬ 
est,  and  abounds  with  vegetable  matter.  It  is  certainly 
worth  attending  to  the  means  of  accelerating  the  putre¬ 
faction  oi  the  dung,  which  may  be  done  by  sprinkling 
water  on  it  in  warm  weather;  and  probably  the  addition  of 
a  portion  of  rotten  dung,  to  a  recent  heap,  may  have  the 
same  effect.  Dung  should  be  ploughed  into  the  land,  as 
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soon  as  the  mass  is  completely  pervaded  ;  and  half-rotten 
litter  is  of  more  advantage  than  if  kept  till  thoroughly 
rotten.  The  richer  the  soils  the  more  favourable  they  are, 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  dung  plowed  into  them.  The  soil  should  also  be 
previously  well  broken.  In  the  application  of  this  manure, 
it  should  be  applied  under  favourable  circumstances;  in 
spring,  after  the  grass  has  covered  the  land,  or  the  crop 
has  attained  some  height,  so  as  to  shade  the  dung :  or  in 
early  autumn,  after  the  hay  crop  is  removed,  arid  the  af¬ 
termath  has  made  its  first  shoot ;  but  in  winter  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  extinct  or  languid,  and  the  plants  are  not  capable 
of  receiving  the  nourishment.  The  practice  of  spreading 
dung  in  winter,  Dr.  F.  severely  reprobates. 

Annals  of  Agriculture,  No.  20 9,  p.  59 . 


On  the  Blight  in  IV heat. 


In  letters  addressed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  from  Had¬ 
dington,  the  author  says,  that  this  disease  is  known  to 
have  arisen  from  an  insect,  which  by  wounding  the  ear, 
has,  in  several  places,  destroyed  it  entirely,  in  others  only 
in  part;  and  that  it  appears. to  have  checked  the  growth. 
He  suggests,  that  from  the  immense  number  of  the  in- 
sects  discovered  in  the  wheat,  the  eggs. may  have  been 
deposited  either  in  the  chaff,  or  downy  part  of  the  wheat, 
and  if  sown  with  the  seed,  would,  by  preying  on  the 
tender  stem,  either  destroy  it  entirely,  or  make  it  produce 
smut  balls.  To  pf event  which,  our  author  proposes  to 
Wash  the  seed  in  pure  water,  by  putting  a  bushel  or  two 
of  wheat  intended  to  be  sown  into  an  open  vessel,  placed 
under  a  pump.,  arid  filled  with  pure  water;  that  it  should 
be  stirred  five  or  six  minutes  with  a  broom,  carefully 


skimming  off  every  light  grain;  .then  pouring  off  the 
water,  and  repeating  the  operation  until ,  no.  dirty  tinge 
appears  on  the  water.  Rv  this  operation,  lie  thinks,  that 
not  only  all  light  imperfect  grain  will  be  separated  from 
the  seed,  but  'also  the  greater ‘part  off  tfib.ejggg  of  these 
vermin.  By  the  assistkri&V  of  a  good  glass,1  the  eggs  of 
the  insect  were  discovered  irrthd  downy,  phrt  bf  the  grain, 
or  beard.  In  a  .second  letter, ;phe  author1  says,  that  these 
egg'3  he  found  to  adhere  so  firmly,  as  to  cause  a  suspicion 
that  some  may  remain  after  repeated  washings.  To  des- 
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troy  these  effectually,  some  preparation  seems  necessary. 
The  mineral  kingdom  abounds  with  articles  which  would 
effectually  kill  the  insect,  but  would  also  injure  the  grain. 
Our  experimenter  tried  many  articles  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  at  last  discovered  the  following  remedy. 

Of  Barbadoes  aloes,  tobacco,  and  hellebore  powder , 
take  each  one  pound ;  leave  the  tobacco  and  hellebore  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  then  strain  it 
through  a  seive,  with  a  cloth  laid  over  it,  to  separate  the 
tobacco,  &c.  ;  put  the  strained  liquor  into  the  vessel, 
replace  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  the  aloes,  finely  powdered, 
into  it;  let  it  boil  till  the  aloes  is  completely  dissolved, 
and  when  cool,  pour  it  into  a  tub,  with  as  much  pure 
water  as  will  make  thirty  gallons.  In  this  liquid  the  seed 
is  to  be  washed  as  before,  and  then  dried.  If  a  little 
coarse  glue,  or  gum  arabic,  was  added,  it  would  be  better. 
The  above  will  not  cost  above  seven  or  eight  shillings, 
and  will  be  sufficient  for  twelve  bolis  of  wheat.  The 
preparation  is  so  nauseous,  although  not  prejudicial  to 
vegetation,  that  none  of  the  devouring  tribe  will  touch  it. 
All  the  class  of  nauseous  herbs,  as  chamomile,  rue,  &c» 
may  be  advantageously  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

* 

For  destroying  Vermin  on  the  growing  Crop . 

In  a  postcript  to  the  above  letter,  the  writer  proposes 
to  destroy  the  vermin  on  the  growing  crop,  by  a  double 
flannel,  of  two  yards  breadth,  and  length  sufficient  to  go 
across  the  ridge,  with  cords  at  each  end  to  hold  it,  and 
leads  at  bottom.  The  flannel  being  prepared  with  the  above 
mentioned  liquor,  let  the  man  go  in  the  direction  of  the 
ridge,  drawing  the  flannel  so  as  to  touch  the  top  of  every 
plant,  and  then  draw  it  again  over  each  ridge  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction,  by  which  means,  both  sides  of  the  plants 
will  be  touched.  This  operation  should,  if  possible,  be 
performed  in  dry  weather,  The  writer  thinks,  that  any 
small  portion  of  the  matter  adhering  to  the  plant  will 
effectually  preserve  it  from  the  insects.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  he  laid  some  ears,  moistened  in  a  solution  of 
aloes,  upon  a  tree  where  there  were  many  of  the  insects; 
and  not  one  would  touch  them. 

Communications  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture , 
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Effect  of  the  Equiseium  Palustris,  by  Sir  J.  Banks .  K.  B. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  some  remarks  on  the  effects  of  Equiseium 
Palustris  on  drains.  At  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  seat  at 
Wooburn,  some  bogs  drained  by  under-drains,  made  at 
a  great  expence,  appeared  at  first  perfectly  dry,  but  have 
since  been  found  to  grow  by  degrees  less  so.  On  exami¬ 
nation,  these  drains  were  found  more  or  less  choked  by  a 
plant  vegetating  within  them,  and  forming  both  stems  and 
roots,  the  whole  several  yards  in  length,  intercepting  the 
course  of  the  water,  weakening  the  current  by  degrees, 
and  at  last  wholly  choking  up  the  drain.  This  plant  is 
the  equiseium  palustris ,  a  weed  common  in  moorish  and 
swampy  ground,  but  little  noticed  by  naturalists.  Its  root, 
or  rather  its  stem  under  ground,  is  a  yard  or  more  in 
length,  and  in  size  like  packthread  :  from  this  a  root  of 
twice  the  size  of  the  stem  runs  horizontally  in  the  ground, 
taking  its  origin  from  a  lower  root,  which  strikes  down¬ 
ward  perpendicularly,  to  a  depth  Sir  J.  says  which  he  has 
been  able  to  trace,  as  thick  as  a  small  finger.  This  root 
forms,  in  some  places,  beds,  which  occupy  a  large  por» 
tion  of  the  more  solid  parts  of  a  peaty  bog,  as  may  be 
seen  in  some  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Duke’s  open 
drains.  As  the  bud,  by  which  the  plant  appears  to  renew 
itself  in  spring,  is  situated  on  the  horizontal  root,  a  yard 
or  more  in  depth,  the  shoot  must  in  its  progress  upwards, 
be  liable  to  meet  with  under-drains,  and  penetrate  into 
them,  through  the  openings  left  for  the  passage  of  the 
■water.  When  once  entered,  nature  has  given  the  plant 
powers  of  piercing  the  soil  upwards,  and  to  enable  it  to 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  ,a  drain.  The  evil,  if  known, 
Sir  Joseph  thinks  may  be  cured,  by  casting  the  under 
drams  into  open  ones. 

Communications  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ,  p.  34$. 


On  the  Breed  of  Sheep. 


It  will  be  a  gratifying  piece  of  intelligence  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  British 
wool,  to  be  informed,  that  the  late  President  Of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  at  considerable  expence,  as  Well  as  great 
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personal  risk,  made  a  journey  into  Spain,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  collecting  a  dock  of  Span  is  n  sheep. 

It  is  true,  that  sheep  of  the  pure  Merino  breed  have 
been  no  strangers  in  this  island  for  some  years'  past;  but 
all  that  had  hitherto  been  introduced  were  too  defective 
in  form,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  fleeces, 
to  stand  in  competition  with  our  native  flocks.  From 
Lord  Somerville's  acknowledged  skill  in  the  symmetry  of 
this-  valuable  animal,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  what  he 
has  imported  will  be  a  real  acquisition.  The  rams  im¬ 
ported  by  his  Lordship,  twelve  in  number,  were  selected 
from  a  flock  of  two  hundred.  They  are  to  be  let  out  for 
hire,  or  ewes  are  to  be  admitted  to  them,  by  application 
to  Mr.  John  Tyler,  of  Fitzhead,  Wellington,  Somerset¬ 
shire. 

We  subjoin  the  substance  of  the  paper  offering  Pre¬ 
miums  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture ,  for  Essays  on  the 
following  subjects. 

<c  The  Board  having  been  requested  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  <£  to  examine  into,  and  report  to 
their  Lordships,  the  best  means  of  converting  portions 
of  grasslands  into  tillage,  without  exhausting  tire  soil, 
“  and  of  returning  the  same  to  grass,  after  a  Certain  p 6- 
<i(  riod, 
and  bei 
of  so  gr 

resolution  of  offering  the  following  premiums  for  that 
purpose,  viz* 

£C  To  the  person  who  shall  produce,  on  or  before  the' 
first  day  of  February,  1801,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
Essay  on  the  following  points ;  distinguishing  respectively, 
what  part  of  the  plan  recdnmiended,  or  of  the  details 
given ,  is  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  or  well-authenticated  information  p  Two  Hundred 
Pounds —  For  the*  second  best,  One  Hundred  Pounds - 
For  the  third  best,  Sixty  Pounds ; — -  For  the  fourth  best, 
Forty  Pounds ; —  And  to  such  persons  who  may  commu¬ 
nicate  information,  which,  though  useful,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  less  importance,  smaller  rewards,  proportioned 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Bba'rd  oh  the  individual  case. 

“  Each '  Essay  shall  fully  detail  the  course  of  crops, 
regard  being  had  to  the  varieties  of  soil,  and  t  he  time  pro¬ 
posed  for  conti  nuing  the  land  under  *  tillage :  Also,  must 

explain 


in  an  improved  state,  or  at  least  without  injufy; 
ng  desirous  that  their  information  f  on  a  subject 
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explain  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  eligible  to  drain  land, 
previous  to  tillage ;  in  what  cases  paring  and  burning  are 
advantageous,  with  directions  thereon  ;  regard  being  had 
to  the  subsequent  crops. : 

“  Whether  the  crops,  intended  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
are  to  be  fed  on  the  land,  and  by  which  kind  of  stock; 
or  carted  off 

“  -To  state;  the  crop  with  which  .the  grass  seeds,  in 
each  case,  ought  to  be  sown,  when  .the  land  shall  be  again 
laid  down : —  The  sorts  and  quantities  of  grass  seeds-  for 
each  kind  of  soil;  and  whether  to  be  provided  by  land¬ 
lord  or  tenant:- —  Whether  it  be  best  to  mow  or  feed  the 
grass  in  the  first  year  after  laying  down— to  detail  the 
management  in  each  case:—  The  rules  by  which  an  in¬ 
crease  of  rent  is  to  be  computed,  where  permission  mac 
be  given  to  break  up  old  pasture  now  under  lease. 

“  The  Board  requires  that  these  objects  should  be 
particularly  attended  to,  with  relation  to  the  leading  Quali¬ 
ties  of  land,  viz.  Clay,  in.  all  its  distinctions;  and  soils 
too  strong  or  wet  for  turnips.; — •  Loam,- in:  all  its  . 'distinc¬ 
tions,'  fit  for  turnips:—  Sand, .  including  ''warrens  and 
heaths,  as  well  as  rich  sands: — -  Chalk  land,  and  downs : 
—  Peat,  including  rnoory,  sedgy,  rough  bottoms,  and 
fens. 

The  Board  reserves  the  power  of  with-holding  any 
premium,  in  the  case  of  no  Essay  being  deemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  merit  it.  The  Essays  which  shall 
obtain  any  premium,  or  other  reward,  to  remain  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Board. 


The  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  See.  have 
this  year  given  a  gold  medal  to  John  Morehouse,  Esq.  of 
Brownslade,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  for  improving 
waste  moors,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  give  some 
account  of.  The  quantity  drained  was  274  acres,  hither¬ 
to  a  common,  and  so  drowned  as  to  be  of  no  value.  The 
land  lies  between  two  hills,  and  is  near  two  miles  in  length. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  having  obtained  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  Mr.  Morehouse  proposed  to  take  a  lease,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lord  cutting  a  drain,  and  laying  down  a  tun¬ 
nel,  which  being  done,  the  lease  was  concluded,  and  Mr. 
M.  proceeded  in  the  drainage.  He  formed  a  channel  on 
the  north  side,  and  by  dividing  the  land  into  twelve  pieces 
by  double  ditches,  of  such  depth  as  the  fall  would  allow. 

Between 
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Between  the  ditches*  a  space  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  was  ieft  for  planting'  willows.  The  land  being  satu¬ 
rated  with  water,  appeared  a  perfect  sponge  ;  and  as  the 
drains  began  to  take  effect,  sunk  prodigiously,  so  that 
after  lowering  the  ditches  the  surface  of  the  water  re¬ 
mained  nearly  the  same.  Having  repeatedly  sunk  the 
drains  and  ditches,  he  at  length  obtained  above  three  feet 
from  the  water  to  the  surface  of  the  land  in  the  lower  part, 
and  in  others  a  level  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The  cross 
ditches  empty  themselves  into  the  drain.  The  common 
being  thus  enclosed  and  divided,  and  the  ditches  of  suffi¬ 
cient  depth,  Mr.  M.  proceeded  to  drain  each  division,  by 
small  cuts,  about  twenty  inches  wide  at  the  top,  of  various 
depths,  to  three  feet  and  a  half,  bringing  them  to  six 
inches  at  the  bottom,  leaving  those  open  which  were  in 
the  direction  of  the  plough,  and  filling  others  with  brush¬ 
wood.  Both  these  drains  answer  to  entire  satisfaction, 
and  the  whole  of  the  land  is  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
cost  was  <£&00.  On  this  land  cole  seed  and  wheat  hav§ 
succeeded  well,  but  barley  and  oats  have  not. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts%  vol* 
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Collin  on  Fire-Escapesi 

Th  E  iiev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Collin  of  Philadelphia  has 
published  a  “  Description  of  a  machine  for  saving  per- 
5£  sons  from  the  upper  stories  of  a  house  on  fire,5’  which 
appears  to  us  likely  to  answer  that  important  end  very 
weiL  The  inventor  observes,  that  the  requisites  of  sucii. 
a  machine  are,  that  it  be  capable  of  speedy  conveyance ; 
and  of  being  applied  in  confined  places ;  that  it  be  readi¬ 
ly  fitted  ;  that  it  want  no  support  from  the  wall ;  reach  to 
a  considerable  height;  project  over  obstacles  on  or  above 
the  ground ;  and  take  down  several  persons  at  once* 
without  any  exertion  of  their5  s.  These  requisites  (if  the 
last  can  strictly  be  reckoned  such)  appear  to  be  very  well 
provided  for  by  the  present  contrivance,  of  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  convey  such  an  idea,  as  may  enable 
any  ingenious  mechanic  to  execute  it ;  though  we  are 
sony  that  Dr.  Collin  has  not  furnished  us  with  the  di¬ 
mensions.  Near  one  end  of  a  rectangular  sta^e  of  solid 
planks,  mounted  on  four  wheels  (with  locks  to  fasten 
them,  when  the  machine  is  in  use)  is  erected  a  strong 
wooden  case,  to  receive  an  upright  round  shaft,  as  the 
outer  cases  of  some  fishing  rods  receive  their  contents. 
This  shaft  is  moveable  in  the  case,  by  two  ropes  fastened 
to  its  foot,  which,  after  passing  over  two  pulleys,  or 
sheaves,  in  the  top  of  the  case  (one  on  each  side)  are 
fastened  to  two  windlasses,  by  winding  or  unwinding 
which,  the  round  shaft  is  raised  or  lowered  in  the  case.  On 
the  top  of  this  upright  moveable  shaft,  is  an  iron  fork  with 
a  cross  pin,  on  which,  as  a  fulcrum,  moves  a  lever  with 
unequal  arms.  The  longest  arm  is  directed  towards  the 
longest  part,  or  as  we  may  call  it,  the  fore-end,  of  the 
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stage,  and  of  course,  ought  not  to  exceed  it  in  length, 
unless  the  hinder  end  of  the  stage  be  proportionably 
loaded.  The  shortest  arm  is  lowered  or  raised  (and  con¬ 
sequently  the  longest  raised  or  lowered)  by  a  rope  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  end  of  the  shortest  arm,  which  comes  down  to 
the  hinder  end  of  the  stage,  and  which  may  either  he 
pulled  by  men  or  by  a  windlass  ;  or  instead  of  this  rope  a 
compound  pulley  may  be  used.  rI  o  the  fore  end  ot  the 
longest  arm  of  the  fever,  is  suspended,  by  three  iron 
rods,  a  basket  to  receive  the  persons  or  goods  in  danger, 
and  which,  by  relaxing  the  hinder  rope,  or  pulley,  is 
lowered  down.  But  as,  in  great  elevations,  the  basket 
will  not  reach  the  ground,  a  rope  ladder  is  attached  to 
it,  by  which  the  delivered  persons  may  descend.  ‘  Dr. 
Collin  mentions  a  smaller  and  a  larger;  kind  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  by  the  former  of  which  four  persons  may  descend 
at  a  time,  and  by  the  latter  twelve.  He  lias  also  given  a 
figure,  unaccompanied  with  any- description,  of  a  contri¬ 
vance  in  some  respects  on  the  same  general  principle,  but 
in  other  respects  different.  In  this  last,  besides  the  ex¬ 
ternal  case,  there  are  three  shafts,  each  of  which,  except 
the  middlemost,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  figure,’ 
serves  also  as  a  case;  so  that  the  whole  completely  re¬ 
sembles  a  slid int>'  fishing  rod.  The  shafts  seem  all  to  be 
raised  and  lowered  at  once,  by  one  windlass,  the  axis  of 
which  appears  to  pass  through  the  external  case,  and  to 
wind  up  the  ropes  on  each  side  of  that  case.  There  is 
no  cross  lever,  the  basket  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
central  shaft.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  which  is  square,  and  without 
wheels;  but  it  is  furnished,  at  the  corners,  with  pieces 
which  fold  out  diagonally,  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
stage,  in  order  to  extend  the  base,  and  give  steadiness  to 
the  whole. 

We  leave  the  com  pa  rat  vie  merits  of  these  useful  in¬ 
ventions  to  the  ingenious  practical  mechanic,  who  wall 
probably  think  oi  several  improvements.  For  example, 
might  not  the  basket  be  suspended  by  a  rope  passing 
over  two  pulleys,  one  ill  each  end  of  the  cross  lever,  and 
tuns  lowered,  and,  in  moderate  elevations,  raised,  with¬ 
out  moving  the  lever?  In  great  elevations  might  not  the 
wye*;  oe  kept  steady,  while  the  basket  is  raised  again' 
hi  need  be)  by  means  of  a  rope  hanging  from  the  longest 
arni  r  On  a  subject  so  very  interesting,  wc  cannot  help  • 
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risking  another  query  —  When  flames  issuing  from  a 
lower  window  render  a  short  ladder  useless,  might  not  a 
long  ladder,  if  at  hand,  be  converted  into  a  fire-escape* 
by  simply  passing  one  end  of  a  rope,  with  a  basket,  u. 
bag,  or  even  a  cross  stick,  tied  to  the'  other  end  of  it, 
over  .that  round  of  the  ladder,  which  would  allow  the 
basket,  &c.  to  come  nearest  the  window  where  the  en¬ 
dangered  person  stands  ?  And  might  not  the  basket  be 
hauled  off  the  wall,  or  brought  away  from  the  flames,  by 
another  rope  tied  to  it  ?  Or  might  not  a  person  of  activitv 
and  courage,  walk  on  a  board  from  the  window  to  the 
ladder,  or  even  swing  himself  to  the  ladder  by  a  rope  ? 
After  all,  perhaps  the  best  fire-escapes  are  stone  stairs 
with  good  roomy  landing  places,  and  a  thin  wall  to  sup¬ 
port  the  oft’  ends  of  the  steps,  the  other  ends  being  built 
into  substantial  side-walls.^  Such  stairs  are  common  in 
the  North,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c.  but 
would  be  too  expensive  for  general  use  in  London,  and 
other  places  distant  from  stone  quarries.  Persons  of 
fortune,  however,  have  themselves  wholly,  to  blame,  for 
living  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fire,  when  a 
little  expense  (little  indeed  compared  to  its  object!/ 
would  furnish  them  not  only  with  stairs,  but  with  houses, 
every  part  of  which  would  bid  defiance  to  that  devoiinnu 

1/  i 

element. 

We  hope  that  what  we  have  said  in  commendation  of 
Dr.  Collin’s  fire-escapes  will  not  be  deemed  unfavorable 
to  other  ingenious  contrivances  of  that  kind.  We  wish 
to  avoid  invidious  comparisons.  But,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman’s  invention  as  a  fire-es¬ 
cape,  its  merits  in  some  other  respects  cannot  be  denied. 
Its  analogy  to  the  machine  for  fitting  in  the  masts  of 
ships,  suggests  its  probable  utility  in  raising  large  tim¬ 
bers  for  roofs,  where'  the  walls  are  suspected.  And  we 

think 

*  We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity,  though  not  fo  good  a. one  as 
we  could  wish,  of  entering  our  protect  against  all  stone  stairs  and  land¬ 
ings,  projecting  from  the  walls,  without  any  support  at  one  end,  but 
what  depends  on  the  supposition  that  cverv  stone  is  sound,  •  e&eiy  joint  and 
bearing  geometrically  exact,  and  the  walls  comfleatly  settled  before  the 
stairs  .are  built  in — suppositions  generally  more  or  less  groundless,  as 
events  clearly  show.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  these  elegant,  but  unsafe 
stairs  tumbled  down  at  the  New  Opera  Houfe  in  the  May-market,  and 
another  at  the  T ontine,  or  Exchange,  in  Glasgow.  And  serious  appre¬ 
hensions  of  a  similar  accident,  we  know,  were  entertained,  on  a  Pte 
occasion,  at  the  house  of  a  worthy  nobleman,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town. 
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think  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  taking 
down  walls  shattered  by  fire  or  otherwise,  in  situations 
where  they  cannot  be  otherwise  demolished,  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  lives  of  men  or  injuring  contiguous  hou¬ 
ses.  Trans,  of  the  American  Phil,  Soc *  vol.  iv.  p.  143. 


Lampadius  on  Beet-root  Sugar, 

Professor  Lampadius,  of  the  Academy  of  Mines  at 
treyburgh,  in  Saxony,  has  published  u  A  process  for  ex¬ 
tracting  Sugar  from  the  Beta  Ciclaris  of  Linnseus.”  In 
January  1799,  the  professor  having  learned  that  A  chard 
had  extracted  sugar  from  the  plant  called  by  the  Germans 
runekel-fuben ,  and  by  Linnaeus  Beta  ciclaris ,  set  about 
making  the  same  experiment,  and  from  one  hundred 
pounds  of  red  beets  obtained  four  pounds  of  sugar,  by  the 
following  process.  Having  peeled  and  grated  his  hundred 
pounds  of  red  beets,  he  squeezed  from  them  forty-four 
pounds  of  juice,  which  he  put  into  a  pan,  along  with 
forty-four  ounces  of  charcoal  broken  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  peas,  rejecting  the  dust,  which  might  have  co¬ 
loured  the  sugar.  Having  boiled  this  mixture  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  he  passed  it  through  flannel,  and  set  it 
again  upon  the  fire,  in  order  to  give  it  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  On  this  operation  chiefly  depends  the  success 
of  the  crystallization.  Having  brought  it  to  the  requisite 
consistency,  he  put  it  into  a  cool  place,  and  let  it  remain 
there  for  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  crystallize.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  syrup  had  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  kind  of  pap,  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  On  taking  up 
a  little  of  this  syrup,  the  crystals  were  perceptible  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  The  professor  then  squeezed  the 
syrup  strongly  in  a  linen  bag,  and  put  the  chrystals  thus 
extricated  into  lime  water,  adding  a  pound  of  bullock’s 
blood.  This  mixture  he  set  on  the  fire,  taking  care  to 
skim  it  well  while  boiling.  He  then  filtrated  it  again 
through  flannel,  and  set  it  to  chrystallize  for  forty-eight 
hours  ;  after  which  he  threw  it  on  a  linen  cloth.  The 
crystals  which  remained  above  the  cloth,  were  larger  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  brighter  colour.  They  were  then 
boiled  again  in  lime  water,  with  a  pound  of  skimmed 
milk,  the  scum  having  been  taken  off,  during  the  boiling, 
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as  before,  The  crystals  obtained  this  last  time  were  blue' 
They  were  now  reduced  to  a  powder,  moistened \  and  put 
into  a  mould,  where  they  formed  a  loaf,  weighing  four 
pounds  of  sugar  very  white,  and  of  a  taste  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  sugar.  In  February,  the 
learned  gentleman  made  a  second  experiment  5  but  ob-? 
tained  only  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar,  not  quite 
so  white  as  the  first.  Encouraged,  however,  by  these 
trials,  Professor  Lampadius  and  a  rich  burgess  and  farmer 
have  established  a,  sugar- work  at  Frey  burgh.’  The  pro¬ 
fessor  has  himself  just  published  an  account  of  the  first 
results  of  his  labours  as  a  sugar  manufacturer,  of  which  w  e 
shall  shortly  have  a  [French]  translation. 

Journal  de  Physique,  p.  472* 
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Report  to  the  French  National  Institute  on  BeeUtoot  Sugar, 

Since  we  made  the  above  extract,  wre  have  procured 
another  number  of  the  Journal  de  Physique  (for  October., 
1800),  wrhich  contains  a  long  f6  Report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  French  National  Institute,  to  re¬ 
peat  the  experiments  of  M.  A  chard  of  Berlin  ,  on  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  Beet-root.,?  This  committee  com* 
sisted  of  Cnaptal,  Cels,  Darcet,  Fourcroy,  Guiton,  Par- 
meatier,  Tj&ssier,  Vauquelin  and  Deyeux,  who  appear  to 
have  paid  an  attention  to  the  business  with  whicti  they 
were  charged,  suitable  to  its  importance,  and  to  the  de¬ 
served  reputation  which  they  enjoy  as  chemists.  Having 
made  a  course  of  experiments,  the  account  pf  which  oc¬ 
cupies  eight  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  the  gentlemen 
report  the  foiiowung  results.'  1.  That  it  is  certain  the 
beet  vdiich  grows  in  France,  and  which  is  distinguishable 
by  its  white  substance  being  crossed  with  red  streaks, 
contains  sugar,  as  well  as  the  sapie  species  cultivated  at 
Berlin,  and  on  which  M.  A  chard  made  his  experiments, 
2.  That  this  sugar  may  be  extracted  by  different  processes, 
and,  with  sufficient  purification,  acquires  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  that  vdiich  is  obtained  from  the  sugar-cane.  3* 
hat  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  this  ropt  contains  is  sq 
considerable,  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  being  extracted, 
(In  a  preceding  part  of  tins  report,  thp  geatlempn  adinn 
that  their  experiments  incontestably  proye  that,  by  means 
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of  alkohol,  the  Beet-roots  yield  one-sixteenth  of  their 
weight  in  sugar.)  4.  That  if,  as  M.  Aehard  says,  this 
species  of  beet  may  be  rendered,  by  due  (cultivation,  as 
.rich  as  we  please,  so  to  speak,  in  sugar,  it  is  desirable 
that  experiments  be  made  to  ascertain  this  fact*  5.  That 
independently  of  such  experiments,  it  would  be  useful  to 
know.  Whether  among  the  varieties  of  this  plant,  there 
may  not  be  one  which  affords  more  sugar  than  that  which 
M.  Aehard  has  pointed  out.  6.  That  admitting  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiments  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  it 
will  follow  demonstratively,  that  the  beet-root  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  supply  the  place  of  the  sugar-cane.  7, 
That,  though  it  be  true,  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  price 
of  the  beet-sugar  cannot  be  very  positively  determined, 
till  the  result  of  operations  on  it,  in  the  large  way,  be 
known ;  yet  there  is,  even  at  present,  reason  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  price  of  it  will  not  he  higher  than  that  of 
Cane-sugar,  m  ordinary  times.  8.  Lastly,  That,  although 
Margraf*  ought,  in  justice,  to  he  accounted  the  disco¬ 
verer  of  the  beet-sugar,  it  must  also  he  allowed  that  M. 
Aehard  is  the .  first  who  has  made  a  happy  application  of 
this  discovery,  not  only  by  publishing  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  hut  by  pointing  out  the  processes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ensure  success.  Such  are  the  conclusions, 
which  this  Committee  think  themselves  justified  in  de¬ 
ducing  from  their  experiments  on  the  beet-root. 

Journal  de  Physique ,  p.  388  < 
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In  the  second  volume  of  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  is  an  excellent  paper  u  On  the 
Effects  which  Carriage- wheels,  with  Rims  of  different 
Shapes,  have  on  the  Roads.”  By  Alexander  Gumming, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Edim 

Mr.  C.  begins  with  shewing,  that  the  properties  of 
all  wheels,  so  far  as  regards  this  inquiry,  depend  upon 
their  affinity  to;  the  cylinder  or  the  cone  :  and  in  order  to 
shew  the  nature  and  tendency  of  each  class,  he  proceeds 
to  state  such  properties  as  unavoidably  arise  from  the  shape 
of  these  bodies* 
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*  Maiy.raf,  ivho  was  also  a  chemist  in  Berlin,  published  this  disco- 
very  above  forty  year j  ago,  in  his  Memoirs  *ur  is  Sucre  de  different  Vege* 
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In  the  first  place,  the  cylinder  having  all  its  parts  of 
equal  diameter,  will,  in  rolling  on  its  rim,  have  an  equal 
velocity  at  evefy  part  of  its  circumference,  and  necessa¬ 
rily  advance  in  a  straight  line :  and  as  all  the  parts  of  the 
rim  have  an  equal  velocity,  none  can  have  a  tendency  to 
drag  forward,  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  others:  they 
all  advance  with  one  consent,  without  the  rubbing  of  any 
part  on  the  surface  on  which  they  roll.  As  there  is  no 
rubbing,  there  can  be  no  friction ;  and  consequently  a 
cylinder  perfectly  round,  hard,  and  smooth,  would  roll  on 
a  surface  perfectly  level,  hard,  and  smooth,  with  the 
least  possible  resistance,  however  great  its  weight,  or  the 
pressure  on  its  rim.  It  therefore  follows,  that  all  the 
power  that  is  employed  in  drawing  forward  a  cylindrical 
body,  in  a  straight  line,  on  a  compressible  substance,  is 
ultimately  applied  in  compressing,  smoothing,  and  level¬ 
ing  the  substance  on  which  it  rolls.  The  rolling  of  a 
cylindrical  body,  therefore,  can  have  no  tendency  to 
alter  the  relative  situation  or  position  of  the  parts  of  ma¬ 
terials  on  which  they  pass,  nor  any  how  to  derange  them, 
hut  by  a  progressive  dead  pressure,  to  consolidate,  level, 
and  smooth  them.  These  properties  of  the  cylinder  are 
practically  confirmed  by  the  eifect  which  frequent  rolling 
with  a  cylinder  has  on  gravel  walks ;  it  renders  them  com¬ 
pact,  hard,  smooth,  and  impervious  to  rains;  and  con¬ 
sequently  secure  against  the  devastations  of  hard  frosts. 
Nor  does  it  break  or  grind  the  gravel,  more  especially 
after  the  first  time  of  rolling,  when  all  the  parts  are  laid 
fiat  and  smooth.  If  a  cylinder  be  cut  into  several  lengths, 
each  part  will  possess  all  the  above  properties  ;  and  if  the 
rim  of  a  carriage- wheel  be  made  exactly  of  the  same 
shape,  it  must  necessarily  have  the  same  tendencies  ;  and 
its  rolling  will  have  the  same  effect  on  roads,  provided  it 
be  not  narrow,  that  cylindrical  rollers  are-  observed  to 
have  on  garden  walks. * 

All  these  properties  of  the  cylinder  depending  wholly 
upon  the  equality  of  every  part  of  its  diameter,  and  con¬ 
sequently  upon  the  velocity  of  every  part  of  its  circum¬ 
ference,  are  peculiar  to  it;  and  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
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*  The  advantage  of  increasing  the  breadth  of  cyUr.dricat  rims  is  too 
obvious  to  be  insisted  on  :  as  the  sutface  which  sustains  the  pressure  of 
the  load  is  increased,  the  pressure  on  each  part  of  it  is  diminished  ;  and 
eaase^uently  the  power  of  crushing  the  materials  on  which  they  roll. 
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equal  advantages  with  any  other  shape  of  the  drCumference 
ojt  <i»  wliccl* 

Bat  as  conical  rims  have  been  universally  preferred 
for  a  senes  ot  years ,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  theie 
were  obvious  reasons  for  such  preference,  On  this  ac- 
count*  Mr..  C..  proceeds  to  investigate  the  properties  that 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  shape  of  the  cone,  ia 
order  to  see  how  far  this  preference  can  be  justified. 

The  cone  diminishing  gradually  from  its.  base  to  its 
point,  the  velocity  of  every  part  of  its  circumference  in 
rolling  on  an  even  plane,,  will  be  diminished  as  the  dia¬ 
meter;  and  at  the  very  pointy  where  there  is  no  visible 
diameter,  there  will  be  no  perceptible  motion,  the  cone 
revolving  round  it%  as  a  fixed  point,  or  centre.  If  the 
cone  revolve  about  this  centre,  the  space  described  by 
each  part  of  the  cone  in  rolling  round  its  point,  being 
as  the  velocity  with  which  that  part  moves,  the  cone  will 
roll  in  this  direction  without  rubbing,  and  with  the  same 
facility  that  the  cylinder  does  in  a  straight  line.  But  if 
the  cone  be  made  to  advance  in  a  straight  line,  the  na¬ 
tural  velocities  of  its  several  parts  will  ?iot  be  as  the  spaces 
over  which  they  are  compelled  to  advance ;  therefore  a 
rubbing  or  friction  will  take  place  at  its  circumference, 
from  the  different  velocities  of  its  parts,  which  must  render 
the  draught  heavier.  And  if  the  cone  be  supposed  cut, 
and  separated  into  several  parts,  and  each  to  form  the 
rim  of  a  broad  wheel ;  each  part,  if  rolled  in  this  separated 
state  on  a,  level  plain,  would  roll  in  the  same  circle  round 
the  conical  centre,  that  it  did  when  all  the  parts  were 
connected-  And  the  difference  of  velocity  of  the  parts 
of  each  wheel,  and  consequently  the  friction  and  resist¬ 
ance  at  its  rim,  when  advancing  in  a  straight  line,  may 
easily  be  determined  r  It  will  also  clearly  appear,  that 
the  rubbing  at.  the  rim  of  each,  will,  in  passing  over  a 
given  space,  be  increased  as  its  diameter  is  diminished, 
and  its  breadth  augmented  :  so  that  a  wheel  of  this  shape 
must  have  the  smallest  part  of  the  rim  absolutely  dragged 
along  the  surface  of  the  road  a  certain  portion  of  all  the 
way  it  goes,  which  will  be  a  great  weight  to  the  draught. 

But  the  evil  arising  from  this  friction  at  the  rim  of 
conical  wheels  is  not  confined  to  the  increased  labour  of 
the  cattle  only ;  the  greatest  efficacy  is  also  given  to  their 
increased  exertions  in  destroying  the  hardest  and  most  va¬ 
luable 
.  •  * 
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Liable  materials  of  the  roads :  the  largest  part  of  the  wheel 
dragging  forward  the  smallest,  and  it  with  equal  force 
resisting,  there  arises  an  action  and  counter-action,  and 
the  largest  and  smallest  parts  of  the  rim  advancing  with 
different  velocities,  and  pressed  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
load,  become  alternate  fulcmms  to  each  other,  for  the 
destroying  and  grinding  of  the  hardest  materials  that  can 
be  procured.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  of  enquiring 
into  the  requisites  of  a  wed-constructed  pulverising  mill, 
will  find  them  combined  in  the  conical  broad  wheel  of  a 
heavy-loaded  waggon*  The  materials  being  thus  ground 
to  powder,  this  is  raised  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  traveller,  to  remedy  which,  watering 
is  used  near  the  metropolis,  which  keeping  the  roads 
moist,  anticipates  and  increases  the  effects  of  wet  seasons. 

When  the  roads  are  moist,  pliant,  and  compressible^, 
the  e fleet  of  the  conical  rim  is  altered,  but  not  less  de¬ 
structive  :  on  the  approach  of  wet  seasons,  t  ie  body  of 
pulverised  matter  that  lies  upon  the  more  solid  gravel 
which  supports  the  wheels,  is  soon  mixed  with  water,  and 
forms  a  body  of  sludge-,  which  excludes  air,  and  keeps 
the  roads  in  a  constant  state  of  moisture  :  this  soon  ren¬ 
ders  the  interior  parts  of  the  roads  so  moist  and  pliant, 
that  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  waggon-wheel  will  make  the 
whole  breadth  of  its  conical  rim  to  apply  flatly,  and  press 
hard  upon  the  more  solid  materials  that  lie  under  the 
sludge;  the  parts  of  which  being  now  in  a  state  more 
susceptible  of  altering  their  relative  positions,  comply 
with  the  motion  of  such  parts  of  the  wheel  as  immediately 
press  upon  them;  thus  ail  former  concretion  is  destroyed, 
induration  prevented,  and  the  materials  which  form  the 
crust  of  the  road  are  left  in  a  broken  unconnected  state, 
ready  to  imbibe  the  water  which  the  sludge  on  its  surface 
supplies  constantly  and  abundantly.  How  different  is  this 
from  the  consolidating  elf  bets  of  cylindrical  rims  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

In  rolling  on  paved  streets,  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  calculated  for  their  destruction  than  the  conical  rim 
of  a  broad  wheel.  Let  us  suppose  the  largest  part  of  the 
circumference  to  bear  upon  one  stone  of  the  pavement* 
and  the  smallest  part  of  it  upon  the  adjoining  stone ;  the 
one  will  be  pushed  backwards,  and  the  other  dragged 
forwards  by  the  force  of  the  horses  that  draw  the  carriage ; 
and  if  tills  force  be  sufficient  to  open  the  joints  between 
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them,  so  as  to  admit  water,  the  mischief  is  done :  a  wet 
joint  imbibes  more  water ;  this  softens  the  gravel  with 
which  the  paving  is  laid,  and  leaves  it  less  able  to  resist 
the  next  effort,  by  which  the  joint  gets  more  loose,  and 
admits  water  sufficient  to  float  and  discharge  the  gravel. 
•Cylindrical  wheels  will not  only  prevent  all  this  mischief, 
but  also  improve  the  streets,  by  producing  the  effect  of 
the  rammer  wherever  the  wheel,  passes.  Conical  wheels 
likewise  increase  the  friction  on  the  axis  by  their  constant 
tendency  from  a  rectilinear  direction ;  this  likewise  occa¬ 
sions  a  rubbing  against  the  sides  of  deep  ruts,  which 
throws  up  the  dirt  towards  the  middle  of  the  road,  great¬ 
ly  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  carriage,  and  increases 
the  labour  of  the  horses. 

Such  are  the  effects  that  unavoidably  arise  from  the 
conical,  shape  of  wheels,  and  they  seem  as  much  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  destruction  of  roads,  as  those  of  cylindrical 
■wheels  are  for  their  preservation  and  improvement :  and 
seeing  that  the  cylindrical  rim  is  the  most  favourable  that 
can  possibly  be  adopted  for  the  preservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  roads,  and  that  the  conical  is  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  a  certain  advantage  must  be  gained  by  using  the 
former  instead  of  the  latter  ;  and  as  this  advantage  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  space  and  surface  that  is  roiled,  it 
cannot  be  thought  excessive,  Mr.  C.  thinks,  to  rate  that 
difference  at  one  shilling  for  every  acre  of  road  that  is 
rolled  with  an  improving  roller  instead  of  an  impairing 
one. 

Mr.  C.  then  goes  on  to  inquire  vrhat  may  be  the  pro¬ 
bable  amount  of  the  advantage  that  may  thus  be  gained 
to  the  nation  yearly  by  adopting  cylindrical  rims  for  the 
wheels  of  such  waggons  only  as  travel  the  turnpike  roads. 
The  number  of  waggons  in  England  is  upwards  of  96,600; 
find  supposing  that  only  a  tenth  of  that  number  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  turnpike  roads,  and  a  fourth  of  that  tenth, 
or  a  fortieth  of  the  whole,  to  have  wheels  twelve  inches 
broad;  and  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  that  one-half 
have  wheels  of  six  inches  broad,  and  the  other  half, 
wheels  only  four  inches,  the  statement  will  be  as  follows  : 
Number  of  waggons  employed  on  the  roads  -  -  9,6 6 Q 

XVaggons  wdth  twelve-inch  wheels  -  -  -  2,415 
D?  with  six-inch  wheels  3,622| 

D?  with  four-inch  wheels  -  •?  -  -  -  -  3,6 22 f 


—  9,660 
A  wheel 


A  wheel  1-2  inches  broad,  will,  in  rolling  30  miles, 
cover  a  space  of  158,400  feet,  and  the  four  wheels  of  a 
waggon  rolling  a  double  surface,  will,  at  the  same  rate, 
in  a  day’s  journey,  roll  a  surface  of  633,600  feet,  which 
is  equal  to  the  whole  surface  of  four  miles  of  a  road  30 
feet  wide  ;  and  something  more  than  1 4f  acres.  So  that 
2.415  waggons,  with  12-inch  wheels,  will,  in  a  day’^ 
journey  or  30  miles,  roll  -  -  -  -  -  35,012  acres, 

3,622  waggons  with  6-inch  wheels  -  26,2 59 

3,662  waggons  with  4 -inch  wheels  -  17,506 

r-  »im»  i 

The  number  of  acres  rolled  in  a  day  by 

all  the  waggons  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  78,777 

And  supposing  all  the  waggons,  at  an  average,  to 
travel  only  90  days  in  a  year,  they  will  roll  a  surface 
equal  to  7,089,930  acres  ;  which,  at  one  shilling  only  per 
acre,  will  exceed  £350^000  per  annum. 

Independent  of  pecuniary  estimates,  the  quantity  of 
surface  that  is  rolled  yearly  by  waggons  that  travel  the 
roads  of  England,  is  equal  to  the  entire  surface  of 
1,948,880  miles  of  road  30  feet  wide.  It  is  surely  there¬ 
fore  of  importance  to  use  such  wheels  to  roll  this  very  ex¬ 
tensive  surface,  which  will  improve  instead  of  impairing 
it.  .  . 

In  the  preceding  estimate  no  allowance  was  made 
for  such  waggons  as  are  used  in  agriculture,  and  that  sel¬ 
dom  come  upon  the  public  roads  ;  but  as  every  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  private,  as  well  as  of  the  public  roads,  must  be 
a  national  benefit,  our  author  proceeds  next  to  consider 
what  advantages  may  be  gained  on  the  private  roads  try 
the  same  means.  t 

86,940  waggons  are  supposed  to  be  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  which  is  nine  times  the  num¬ 
ber  that  has  been  supposed  to  travel  on  the  turnpike 
roads:  but  as  they  do  not  keep  constantly,  even  upon 
the  private  roads,  he  supposes  them  to  travel  the  roads 
only  one  day  in  a  month,  at  which  rate  they  will,  c&teris 
paribus ,  roll  one-ninth  more  surface  than  all  the  wagr 
gons  that  travel  the  public  roads  at  the  rate  of  eight  days 
in  the  month. 

But  supposing  it  only  equal,  as  the  quantity  of  sur¬ 
face  that  would  be  rolled  annually  by  all  the  waggons 
travelling  the  turnpike  roads  in  EngUind,  is  equal  to  the 
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sifrface  of  1,948,880  miles  of  road  30  feet  wide;  and 
iti  taking  an  equal  quantity  for  the  private  roads,  the 
whole  surface  that  is  rolled  yearly  by  waggon-wheels,  oil 
the  public  and  private  roads  together,  it  uniformly  dif¬ 
fused,  would  cover  every  part  of  the  surface  of  3,897,760 
miles  of  a  road  ;30  feet  wide  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
length  of  road  on  which  this  traffic  is  supposed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  is  shortened,  so  much  the  oftener  Would  it  be- 
rolled.  The  circumference  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is 
computed  at  24f900  miles,  and  if  a  road  3b  feet  broad 
was  made  quite  round  it,  the  waggons  t  at  travel  the. 
roads  of  England  would  annually  roil  every  part  of  its 
surface  1 50  times'. 

Now  suppose  two  such  roads  made  close  to  each 
dther,  and  in'  evefy  respect  similar,  as  to  formation,  ma? 
terials,  and*  exposure,  but  that  the  one  is  rolled  by  cylin¬ 
drical  and  the  other  by  conical  wheels,  75  times  in  the 
year,  the  former  will  be  rendered  ihorb  compact,  close, 
and  impervious  to  water,  each  tiihe  of  rolling  ;  and  in 
the  end,  will  be  so  solid  and  hard,  and  its  surface  so 
close  and  siiiooth,  find  so  free  from  dust  in  summer  and 
kludge  ffn  winter,  as  neither  tt>  admit  rior  lodge  water, 
which  is  the  most  effectual  means  possible  Of  guarding 
against  the  *  destructive  influence  of  wet  seasons  and  se¬ 
vere  frosts,  and  consequently  of  keeping  the  roads  ill 
Continual  good  repair  at  the  least  expence.  But  the 
other  road  being  rolled  also  75  times,  but  with  conical 
wheels,  they  win  iii  dry  seasons  pulverize  and  destroy 
the  best  'materials  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
roads;  'and' in  wfet  seasons,  they  alter  the  arrangement, 
and  destroy  the  texture  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
crust,  and  leave  them  in  a  broken  unconnected  state, 
ready  to  imbibe  water;  which  is  constantly  supplied  by 
the  sludge  oh  the  surface;  which  also  effectually  excludes 
the  sun  and  air  ;  and  thus  the  roads  beCome  rotten,  and 
break  into  holes  and  ruts  ;  and  if  a  rainy  season  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  severe  frosts,  they  will  raze  to  the  foundation 
everv  part  into  which  the  water  grid  frost  have  pene¬ 
trated,, 

Ir  any  man  of  observation,  who  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  to  the  nature  and  repair  of  roads; 
and  the  cxpences  attending  such  repairs,  seriously  cony 
sider  all  the ‘above  circumstances,  and  make  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  men,  quantity  of  new  materials; 
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as  well  as  the  extent  of  labor  and  expence  that  would 
yearly  necessary,  but  more  especially  after  a  wet  autumn 
and  a  severe  winter,  to  restore  the  road  that  had  been 
rolled  by  conical  wheels,  to  an  equal  state  to  the  road 
that  was  rolled  by  cylindrical  wheels,  he  will  probably, 
make  his  estimate  to  exceed  any  thing  that  has  been  here 
•stated.  The  road  rolled  by  the  conical  wheels  will  not 
only  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  other,  but  is  liable, 
for’  some  months  in  the  year,  to  be  in  a  very  disagreeable 
~ahd  dangerous  state,  and  at  no  time  so  pleasant  as  the 
rgad  which  is  rolled  with  the  cylindrical  wheels,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dust  in  slimmer,  and  the  deep  sludge  in 
winter i  And  the  draught  of  carriages  is  at  all  times,  and 
especially  after  repairs,  much  heavier  than  on  that  road 
whica  remains  always  unimpaired. 

W  ien  the  advantages  of  cylindrical  wheels  are  fully 
proved*  and  Universally  known,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
lig'  t,  smooth  rims,  truly  cylindrical,  and  broader  than 
are  now  used*  will  be  adopted  universally  for  carriages 


of  pleasure  and  dispatch,  as  well  as  for  those  'of  burthen; 
which*  considering  the  immense  number  of  carts,  coaches, 
&c.  &c.  in  this  kingdom,  will  add  greatly  to  the  advant¬ 
ages  already  stated ;  and  the  saving  that  must  arise  in  the 
repairs  of  private  roads,  from  th’e  use  of  broad  cylindrical 
wheels;  will  very  soon  repay  the  first  expence  of  making 
them  of  a  sufficient  breadth  to  admit  carriages  of  any 
dimensions,  which  will  totally  obviate  the  onl}r  reason 
that  now  exists  for  using  a  bended  axis  and  conical  rim; 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  universal  adoption  of  a  straight 
axle  and  a  cylindrical  wheel. 

The  narrowness  of  roads  in  their  early  state,  made 
it  necessary  that  the  wheel  carriages  should  also  be  narrow, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  carriages  first  used 
were  only  for  the  purposes  cV  husbandry,  and  drawn  by 
bne  horse.  But  in  process  of  time*,  it  was  found  expe¬ 
dient  to  enlarge  the  carriages,  and  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses;  but  the  narrowness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
idepths  of  the  ruts  that  were  already  cut  in  them,  made 
it  necessary  that  the  wheels  of  tiie  new  carriages  should 
“run  in  the  tracks  of  the  old.  To  gain  the  advantage  of  a 
wider  carriage  without  making  the  wheels  run  wider,  it 
became  necessary  to  alter  the  original  construction ;  the 
as# Itree  wras  now  fixed  immoveabiy  to  the  body  of  the 
damage*  and  the  wheels  made  to  turn  independantly  of 
as  each 
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each  other  on  its  ends,  which  were  made  to  incline,  or 
J>end  downwards,  by  which  means  the  wheels  stood  far¬ 
ther  apart  at  top  than  at  bottom;  and  thus  room  was 
gained  for  the  body  of  the  carriage,  without  widening 
the  track  of  the  wheels.  The  axis  being  for  this  reason 
bent*  and  the  wheels  no  longer  standing  parraliel,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a  flat  bearing  of  the  whole 
rim,  to  shelve  it  off  towards  the-  outer  edge,  as  much  as 
the  ends  of  the  axis  were  bent  from  the  straight  line,  and 
thus  the  rim  became  conical.  The  reasons  for  this  structure 
now  no  longer  exist. 

If  fhe  breadth  of  cylindrical  wheels,  and  the  lengths 
of  the  axles  be  made  to  bear  a  regular  proportion  to  the 
number  of  draught  horses;  and  the  fore  wheels  to  run 
narrower  than  the  hind,  so  as  to  roll  a  double  surface ;  the 
roads  formed  flat,  and  proper  regulations  made  for  quar¬ 
tering  the  roads ;  every  waggon  might  be  made  as  effectu¬ 
ally  to  improve  that  part  of  the  road  on  which  it  rolls,  as  if 
the  horses  had  been  employed  for  that  only  purpose.  It 
is  true,  that  the  rollers  in  this  case  are  not  so  broad  as 
might  be  desirable  for  that  purpose,  but  if  the  effect  be 
not  so  extensive,  it  is  more  dense  and  compressive ;  and 
if  the  roads  are  made  so  nearly  flat  that  carriages  may 
with  equal  convenienev  drive  upon  every  part  of  them, 
they  wiil  be  more  equally  traversed,  and  more  uniformly 
improved  than  at  present ;  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
conical  wheel  will,  be  evaded,  and  the  draught  of  the 
horses  made  much  easier. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  what  sum  would 
pay  for  the  labour  of  the  horses  that  might  be  thus  made 
to  roll  the  roads  gratis,  if  they  were  only  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  rolling  them  ;  and  on  the  suppositipn  that 
the  number  of  waggons  that  travel  the  roads  is  9,660, 
each  on  an  average  drawn  by  three  horses,  the  number 
of  horses  will  be  28,980;  and  taking  an  equal  number  for 
those  waggons  that  use  the  private  roads,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  will  be  57,960;  and  supposing  them  to  be .  employed 
only  90  days  in  the  year,  at  4s.  a  day  for  each  horse,  it 
would  amount  yearly  to  upward §  of  a  million  sterling , 
without  reckoning  the  expences  of  the  men  necessary  to 
attend  the  rolling,  . 

Our  author  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  bad  effects 
which  arise  from  using  wheels  that  have  not  an  equal 
Rearing  of  their  whole  breadth^  but  bear  on  a  narrow  part 
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©f  the  middle  of  the  rim.  These  wheels  which  were  con¬ 
trived  to  evade  the  wise  regulations  of  the  legislature 
with  respect  to  broad  wheels,  he  shews  are  still  more 
destructive  than  flat  conical  rims,  as  they  plough,  up  the 
roads.  He  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  best  methods 
of  constructing  roads,  and  objects  to  the  convex  or  bar¬ 
relled  roads  winch  have  been  generally  preferred.  These 
roads  he  observes  certainly  posses  the  advantage  of  car¬ 
rying  off  the  water  towards  the  sides  when  they  are  just 
finished,  and  have'  their  surface  of  that  perfect  smooth 
form  which  the  theory  always  supposes  them  to  have;  but 
as  soon  as  anv  ruts  are  formed,  they  obstruct  the  running: 
of  the  water  towards  the  sides,  and  retain  and  conduct 
it  longitudinally  along  the  road,  contrary  to  the  original 
intention ;  and  as  no  proper  means  have  been  used  in 
forming  the  roads,  to  carry  off  the  water  from  those  ruts, 
it  remains  in  them,  and  is  mixed  deeper  and  deeper  with 
the  materials  of  the  road  by  every  wheel  that  passes,  till 
at  last,  the  hard  protecting  crust  is  worn  through,  and 
the  wheels  penetrate  to  the  soft  materials  of  which  the 
road  was  originally  formed,  and  deep  holes  are  thus  made, 
which,  by  the  constant,  passing  .of  all  carriages  in  the 
same  track,  are  enlarged  into  dangerous  gulphs;  and  all 
those  evils  arise  from  the  convex  form,  which  obliges  all 
carriages  to  drive  on  the  very  highest  part  only ;  and  thus 
the  imaginary  advantages  of  convex  roads  vanish1  in 
practice,  and  in  place  of  advantages,  \ve  meet  with  evils 
of  the  most  formidable  nature. 

When  the  crown  of  the  convex  road  is  rendered 
impassible  by  the  constant  traffic  of  all  carriages  in  the 
same  track,  if  any  be  compelled  to  travel  on  the  declivi¬ 
ties  on  either  side,  the  wheels  force  the  hard  materials 
down  the  sides  ;  aided  by  their  own  weight  and  the  tremu¬ 
lous  concussions  of  the  roads,  and  thus  the  best  materials 
of  the  convex  road  are  insensibly  shifted  from  the  middle 
towards  the  sides;  from  the  only  part  of  the  road  con¬ 
stantly  frequented,  to  the  extremities,  where  they  can  be 
of  no  service. 

Fiat  roads,  that  are  level  from  side  to  side,  our  au¬ 
thor  observes,  are  much  more  pleasant  to  travel  than  the 
convex ;  every  part  of  the  whole  length  being  equally 
convenient,  is  frequented,  and  equally  worn,  and  there 
being  no  such  declivities  as  on  the  sides  of  convex  roads, 
the  materials  have  no  tendency  to  shift  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  are  laid ;  no  deep  ruts  are  formed,  because 

the 
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tke  road  is  equally  traversed,  and  the  traffic  of  carriages 
equally  and  voluntarily  diffused  over  every  part  of  its 
surface  ;  the  track  of  every  wheel,  however  shallow,  be* 
comes  a  small  channel  or  drain  to  conduct  the  water  in 
Small  quantities  along  the  road,  in  which  direction  it  was' 
intended  to  flow,  provision  -being  accordingly  made  to 
gain  a  proper  current,  and  to  carry  the  water  off  the 
road  by  shallow  channels  across  it,  at  proper  and  conve¬ 
nient  distances;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as 


each  carriage  takes  its  own  course,  there  being  neither  rut 
lion  declivity  to  prevent  it,  every  carriage  making  new 
channels  to  carry  the  water  front  the  surface  of  the  fiat 
road  lengthways;  the  more  carriages  that  pass,  the 
sooner  will  the  roads  get  dry ;  and  thus  the  frequency 
of  carriages  passing  on  a  flat  road,  in  rainy  seasons,  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  it  dry,  and  in  that  respect,  to  im¬ 
prove  it ;  whereas  on  a  convex  road,  the  frequent  passage 
of  carriages  tend*?  to  its  immediate  destruction. 

Mr.  Gumming  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  effects  of  conical  and  cylindrical  wheels  on 


different  kinds  of  roads,  by  a  series  of  well  contrived  ex¬ 
periments,  with  models.  The  apparatus  is  particularly 
described,  and  the  •interesting  results  given  at  length, 
which  we  cannot  copy  in  this  work,  as  it  would  extend 
oar  account  to  too  great  a  length  ;  we  shall  only  observe; 
that  the  conclusions  from  the  result  of  the  experiments, 
and  from  the  theory  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
paper,  concur  in  proving,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  labour 
of  cattle,  or  the  facility  of  the  progress  of  carriages,  as 
well  as  the  preservation  of  roads,  the  cylindrical  shape  of 
a  wheel  is  preferable  to  any  other.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  place  before  our  readers  a  rude  sketch  or  outline  of 
Mr.  Cummiffs  excellent  paper,  which  contains  63  quarto 
pages;  and  should  the  subject  be  interesting  to  any- of 
them,  they  will  find  their  trouble  repaid  by  turning  to  the 
Communications  to  the  Board  <xf  Agriculture  yV o).  II,  \\ 
'35  U 
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€hi  a  Method  of  restoring  the  Utility  of  Wills r  and  pro¬ 
curing  Water  in  almost  every  situation .  By  C.  Cadai  d& 
Vauxy  of  the  Society1  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine, 

The  ground  is  perforated  by  a  borer.  In  the  perfora¬ 
tion  is  placed  a  wooden  pipe,  which  is  driven  down  with 
a  mallet,  after  which  the  boring  is  again  continued,  that 
the  pipe  may  be  driven  still  farther.  In  proportion  as  the 
cavity  of  the  borer  becomes  loaded,  it  is  drawn  up  anti 
emptied,  and  in  time,  by  the  addition  of  new  portions  of 
wooden  pipe,  the  boring  is  carried  to  great  depths,  and 
water  is  generally  obtained 

It  depends  on  circumstances,  whether  the  result  shall 
be  a  well  or  a  fountain,  viz,  upon  the  greater  or  less  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  reservoir  from  which  the  fluid  is  supplied. 
If  the  reservoir,  or  vertical  head  of  the  water  obtained, 
should  prove  higher  in  its  level  than  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  water  springs  up,  and  the  result  is  not  a  well 
but  a  fountain,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  level  be  lower, 
the  water  cannot  rise  above  some  elevation  beneath  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  cylinder:  it  is  then  a  well. 

Wells  formed  in  this  manner,  are,  our  author  ob¬ 
serves,  preferable  to  the  common  ones.  They  are  less 
expensive,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  more  certain  and 
abundant.  In  fact,  in  the  common  construction  of  wells, 
when  the  workmen  have  arrived  at  the  water,  and  the 
springs  gain  upon  them,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  wind¬ 
lass,  and  a  well  is  too  often  formed  which  supplies  but  im¬ 
moderate  quantity  of  water,  and  is  dry  in  summer. 

in  this  case,  the  best  and  only  remedy  is  that 
here  recommended;  In  order  to  recover  the  water  in 
these  dry  v  eils,  it  is  necessary  to  perforate  the  bottom,, 
insert  a  cylindrical  pipe,  and  proceed  in  search  of  water 
at  a  greater  depth.  The  author  speaks  of  this  method  as 
capable  of  speedily  affording  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
as  of  great  utility  in  a  camp  or  fortress ;  and  when  the 
waters  near  the  surface  are  not  of  a  good  quality,  this  is 
the  best  method  of  proceeding  in  search  of  better  at  a 
greater  depth. 

When  wells  have,  in  large  towns,  been  rendered  use¬ 
less,  by  drains  from  privies  infecting  the  ground,  the 
well  must  first  be  emptied,  and  the  bottom  perforated,  so 
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as  to  reach  the  lower  body  of  water,  which  being  thus 
insulated  by  the  cylindrical  pipe,  rises  pure  into  the  body 
of  the  pump  which  is  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

Decade  Philo  sop  hique,  An.  VIII.  10  frim.  pa  398,., 


Account  of  a  new  Method  of  bleaching'  Cotton ,  bif 

C.  Chaptal, 

J  /  '  .  .  . 

The  successful  experiments  made  by  Berthollet  in 
bleachino*  vegetable  goods,  by  means  of  the  oxvmuriatic 


ae 


•id,  seem  to  have  brought  this  art  nearly  to  a  state  of 
perfection;  but  this  method  is  not,  in  every  instance, 
equally  economical.  It  requires  to  be  performed  by  skilful 
operators,  in  order  that  the  goods  may  not  be  affected  by 
a  ley  too  corrosive,  or  applied  at  an  improper  time ;  mde- 
/pendant  of  which  consideration,  it  is  desirable  that  every 
process  should  be  completely  disclosed,  in  order  that  the 
artist  may  choose  such  means  as  may  best  suit  his  pursuit. 
Tiiis  consideration  has  induced  the  publication  of  the 
fallowing  simple  and  economical  process  for  bleaching 
cotton  thread.  ; 

At  the  height  of  about  4  decimetres^  and  an  half 
above  the  grate  of  a  common  furnace,  a  copper  boiler  is 
placed,  of  a  round  form,  5  decimetres  in  depth,  and  li¬ 
me  Ires  in  diameter.  The  projecting  rim  of  the  boiler, 
which  is  about  2  decimetres,  rests  upon  the  brick-work 
of  the  furnace.  The  remainder  of  the  kiln  is  raised  of 
free-stone,  and  forms  an  oval  boiler  or  digester,  about  2 
metres  in  height,  and  its  width,  when  measured  at  the 
centre,  is  about  one  metre  and  a  third. 

The.  upper  part  of  this  vessel  has  around  orifice, 
about  half  a  metre  in  diameter,  which  is  closed,  when 
necessary,  by  a  large  moveable  stone,  or  by  a  copper  lid, 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  On  the  fianck  of  the  copper 
vessel,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  this  digester,  a  grating 
is  laid,  which  consists  of  bars  of  wood,  placed  near  enough 
to  prevent  the  cotton  that  is  put  on  them  from  failing 
through,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  weight  of 
800  kilogrammes. 

When 

*  .  vV. 

*  The  French  tneafures  can  easily  be  reduced  into  Englifh,  by  ths 
tables  .at  the  end  of  the  firflyart  of  this  volume. 
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When  this  structure  is  completed,  the  cotton  thread 
having  been  previously  divided  into  parcels  or  hanks,  fe 
slightly  impregnated  with  a  Solution  of  soda,  rendered 
caustic  by  lime.  This  operation  is  performed  in  a  trough 
of  wood  or  stone,  and  as  soon  as  the  cotton  is  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  the  alkaline  liquor,  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  digester,  and  piled  upon  the  wooden  grate.  In  this 
situation,  the  exuding  liquor  runs  through  the  bars  into 
the  copper  boiler,  where  it  forms  a  stratum  of  fluid,  and 
allows  the  whole  mass  to  be  heated,  without  danger  of 
burning  either  the  cotton  or  the  metal.  The  alkaline  lev 
is  composed  of  Alicant  soda,  one-tenth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  cotton  in  quantity. 

After  the  cotton  is  properly  disposed  in  the  boiler,  the 
cover  is  put  on,  and  very  little  issue  left  for  the  disengaged 
vapours,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  greater  degree 
of  heat,  and  act  more  powerfully  on  the  cotton.  When 
the  digester  is  charged,  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  ley  submitted  to  a  gentle  ebullition,  from  20  to 
86  hours.  It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  the  cover  taken  off, 
the  cotton  carefully  Washed*  and  exposed  on  the  bleach¬ 
ing  ground  for  two  or  three  days,  by  spreading'  it  on 
frames  during  the  day,  and  on  the  grass  at  night.  Thus* 
t,he  cotton  acquires  a  beautiful  degree  of  w  hiteness ;  and 
if  some  portions  should  accidentally  remain  unbleach¬ 
ed,  which  -may  happen  from  its  not  having  been  equally 
and  completely  impregnated  with  the  ley,  those  portions 
must  be  replaced,  and  subjected  to  a  second  operation, 
pt  left  ia  the  bleach-field  for  some  days  longer. 

Journal  de  PMsiqiie>  Vend.  An.  IX.  p.,  3 05.' 

On  the  Composition  of  Enamel j  htj  C.  Cloudy  As  social# 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

White- Enamel. —  This  enamel,  either  for  earthen- 
Ware,  or  the  purpose  of  being  applied  on  metals,  is  com¬ 
posed  in  the  following  manner  i  Calcine  100  parts  of  lead, 
with  from  15  to  20,  30,  and  even  40  of  tin.  A  mixture 
of  these  metals  calcines  Very  easily,  when  in  contact  with 
tiie  air.  As  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  it  burns 
like  charcoal,  and  is  oxydated  very  speedily.  The  com¬ 
position  which  calcines  best,  is  that  in  which  the  lead  is' 
to  the  tin  as  100  to  20  or  2 5,  The  tin  here  meanifis  pure 

tin. 
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tin.  In  proportion  as  the  calcination  is^  effected,  the  cal-? 
cined  part  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  operation  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  whole  become  pulverulent^  As  some  small 
particles  always  escape  calcination  *  you  must  expose  to 
the  fire  a  second  time  the  oxide  obtained,  in  order  to* 
calcine  it  completely,  which  may  be  easily  known,  by  its 
ceasing  to  sparkle.  When  the  proportion  of  tin  exceeds 
25  or  30,  a  stronger  fire  is  necessary  to  produce  the  cal¬ 
cination.  In  a  word,  by  varying  the  degrees  of  heat,  you 
will  he  able  to  discover  that  best  suited  to  the  mixture 
on  which  you  operate. 

4-  hundred  parts  of  this  calx  are  generally  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  sand;  from  25  to  30  parts  of  sea 
salts,  or  muriat  of  soda,  are  added,  the  whole  is  well 
mixed  together ;  and  it  is  fused  in  the  bottom  of  a  furnace, 
in  which  potter’s  ware  is  baked.  When  taken  from  the 
furnace,  it  is  not  white,  but  sometimes  even  very  black  * 
in  general  it  is  marbled  with  black,  grey,  and  white. 
What  appears  to  our  author  the  most  essential  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  success  of  enamel,  is  the  choise  of  sand.  It 
must  not  be  the  sand  which  contains  only  silex.;  sand  of 
that  kind  alone  is  of  no  use.  The  sand  proper  for  this 
purpose  is  that  which  contains  talc  with  silex.  To  make 
a  sand  proper  for  enamel  aqd  the  fluxes  of  cqlours,  there 
must  be  nearly  one  part  of  talc  to  three  of  silex. 

The  principal  quality  of  good  enamel,  and  that 
which  renders  it  fit  for  being  applied  orj  baked  earthen-? 
ware  or  on  metals,  is  the  facility  with  which  if  acquires 
lustre  by  a  moderate  heat,  without  entering  into  com? 
plete  fusion.  It  should  only  assume  the  state  of  a  very 
compact  paste. 

All  the  coloured  enamels  may  be  produced  by  the 
metallic  oxides,  These  colours  are  more  or  less  fused  in 
the  fire,  according  as  they  adhere  with  more  or  less 
strength  to  their  oxigen.  All  metals  which  readily  lose 
their  oxigen,  and  cannot  endure  a  great  heat,  are  unfit 
fur  being  employe^  on  the  raw  material. 

Purple.—  This  colour  is  the  oxide  of  gold,  which 
may  be  prepared  in  different  ways ;  such  as  by  precipi^ 
tating,  by  means  of  a  muriatic  solution  of  tin,  a  nitro- 
muriatic  solution  of  gold,  much  diluted  with  water.  The 
smallest  quantity  possible  of  the  solution  of  tin  is  suffici¬ 
ent  to  form  this  precipitate.  The  solution  of  tin  must 
he  added  gradually,  until  the  purple  colour^  begin  to 
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appear,  you  then  stop,  and  Laving  suffered  the  colour  to 
be  deposited,  you  put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  to  dry 
slowly.  The  different  solutions  of  gold,  in  whatever 
manner  precipitated,  provided  the  gold  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  always  give  a  purple  colour,  which 
will  be  more  beautiful  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the 
oxide ;  but  neither  the  copper  nor  silver  with  which  the 
gold  is  generally  alloyed,  injure  this  colour  sensibly;  it 
is,  however,  changed  by  iron.  The  gold  precipitate  which 
gives  the  most  beautiful  purple,  is  certainly  the  fulminat¬ 
ing  gold,  which  loses  that  property  when  mixed  with 
duxes.  Saline  duxes  are  better  suited  to  this  colour,  than 
those  in  which  there  are  metallic  oxides.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  which  have  been  made  with  silex,  chalk,  and  borax, 
or  white  glass,  borax,  and  a  little  white  oxide  of  antimo¬ 
ny,  with  a  little  nitre,  may  be  employed  in  it.  Purple 
will  bear  from  four  to  twenty  parts  of  dux,  and  even 
more,  according  to  the  shade  required.  Painters  in  ena¬ 
mel,  generally  employ  for  purple,  a  dux  which  they  call 
brilliant  white.  This  dux  appears  to  be  a  semi-opake  ena¬ 
mel,  which  has  been  drawn  into  tubes,  and  afterwards 
blown  into  a  ball  or  bulb,  at  an  enameller’s  lamp.  When 
these  bulbs  are  broken,  the  flux  is  found  in  small  scales, 
which  appear  like  the  fragments  of  small  hollow  spheres; 
this  dux  they  mix  with  a  little  nitre  and  borax.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  purple  will  hot  bear  a  strong  heat. 

Red.—  We  have  no  metallic  oxide  capable  of  giving 
directly  a  fused  red.  To  obtain  this  colour,  it  must  be 
compounded  different  ways.  Take  1,  2,  or  2|  parts  of 
sulphat  of  iron  and  sulphat  of  alumine ;  fuse  them  to¬ 
gether  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  taking  care  that 
th 
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ell  mixed.  Continue  to  heat  them  to  complete 
dryness;  then  increase  the  fire  so  as  to  bring  -the  mixture 
to  a  red  heat.  The  last  operation  must  be  performed  in 
a  reverberating  furnace.  Keep  the  mixture  heated,  until 
it  has  every  where  assumed  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  taking  out  a  little  of  it,  from  time 
to  time,  and  suffering  it  to  cool  in  the  air.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  alum  and  sulphat  of  iron  may  be  varied.  The 
more  alum  you  add,  the  paler  will  be  the  colour:  3  parts 
of  alum  to  1  of  sulphat  of  iron  gives  a  flesh  colour.  It  is 
alum  also  which  gives  this  colour  the  property  of  being 
fixed  in  a  very  strong  heat.  This  enamel  does  not  require 
much  dux;  that  which,  appears  best  suited  to  it,  is  com- 
Vol,  I.  G  g 
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posed  of  alum,  minium,  sea  salt,  and  enamel  sand.  In 
general,  three  parts  of  flux  are  used  with  one  of  colour  ; 
but  this  may,  and  ought  to  be  varied,  according  to  the 
shade  required. 

Yellow — Though  this  colour  may  be  obtained  in  a 
direct  manner,  Compound  yellows  are  preferred,  because 
they  are  more  certain  in  their  effect,  and  more  easily 
applied  than  the  yelloW,  which  may  be  directly  obtained 
from  silver. 

The  metallic  oxides  which  form  the  basis  of  the  yel¬ 
low  colours,  are  generally  those  of  lead,  such  as  minium, 
the  white  calx  of  lead,  or  litharge  ;  the  white  calx  of  an¬ 
timony  called  diaphoretic  antimony  ;  that  called  crocus 
metaliorum  is  also  employed.  The  following  are  the  dif¬ 
ferent  compositions  used :  one  part  of  the  white  oxide  of 
antimony,  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  white  oxide  of  lead, 
one  part  of  alum,  and  one  of  sal-ammoniac.  When  these 
matters  have  been  all  pulverised,  and  mixed  well  together, 
they  are  put  in  a  vessel  over  a  fire,  sufficient  to  sublime 
and  decompose  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  when  the  matter 
has  assumed  a  yellow  colour,  the  operation  is  finished. 
v  Yellows  require  so  little  flux,  that  one  or  two  parts  to 
one  of  the  colour  is  in  general  sufficient;  saline  fluxes  are 
improper  for  them,  especially  those  which  contain  nitre. 
They  must  be  used  with  fluxes  composed  of  enamel  sand, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  borax,  without  sea  salt.  The  best 
method  of  employing  the  oxide  of  silver,  is  to  use  it  pure; 
lay  a  light  coating  on  the  place  which  you  wish  to  stain 
yellow,  and  heat  the  vessel  gently  to  give  it  the  colour. 
When  it  has  been  sufficiently  heated,  you  take  it  front 
the  fire,  and  separate  the  coating  of  oxide,  which  will  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  reduced  to  a  metal,  and  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  place  which  it  occupied  tinged  with  a  beautiful 
yellow.  This  process  succeeds  best  on  transparent  glass. 
Sulphat  of  silver,  well  ground  with  a  little  water,  answers 
best. 

Green — is  obtained  directly  from  the  oxide  of  copper. 
All  the  oxides  of  this  metal  are  good.  They  require  but 
little  flux,  which  must  not  even  be  too  fusible:  one  part 
or  two  of  flux  will  be  sufficient  for  one  of  oxide. 

Blue — -is  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is 
the  most  fixed  of  all  colours,  and  becomes  equally  beau¬ 
tiful  with  a  Weak  as  with  a  strong  heat.  The  more 
pure  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  the  more  beautiful  the  blue. 
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The  saline  fluxes  which  contain  nitre  are  those  best  suited 
to  it ;  but  the  flux  which  appears  to  give  cobalt  blue  the 
greatest  splendour  and  beauty,  is  that  composed  of  white 
glass  (which  contains  no  metallic  calx),  of  borax,  nitre, 
and  diaphoretic  antimony  well  washed. 

Violet — Black  oxide  of  magnese,  employed  with  sa¬ 
line  fluxes,  gives  a  very  beautiful  violet.  By  varying  the 
fluxes,  the  shade  of  the  colour  may  also  be  varied.  It  is 
very  fixed  as  long  as  it  retains  its  oxygen:  this  is,  how¬ 
ever,  difficult  to  fix. 

Those  who  paint  on  enamel,  on  earthen-ware,  por¬ 
celain,  &c.,  must  regulate  the  fusibility  of  the  colours,  by 
the  most  tender  of  those  employed.  For  example,  the 
purple.  When  the  degree  best  suited  to  purple  has  been 
found,  the  other  less  fusible  colours  may  be  regulated  by 
additions  of  flux,  when  if  is  necessary  to  fuse  all  the  colours 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Annales  de  Chimie ,  IS 00. 
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PAINTING. 


rn 

JL  HE  art  of  painting  has  in  this  country  continued 
to  make  rapid  strides  towards  the  perfection  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  since  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  introduced  into  the 
English  Academy  a  polished  and  refined  taste. 

The  prevailing  fashion  for  portrait-painting ,  which 
has  subjected  our  nation  to  the  reproach  of  vanity  among 
foreigners,  has  had  a  worse  tendency,  by  limiting  the 
cultivation  of  historical  subjects ;  and  if,  under  tins  chill¬ 
ing  disadvantage,  our  artists  hcvVe  advanced  with  so 
much  rapidity,  what  might  we  not  have  expected,  had 
the  current  of  taste  taken  a  different  and  more  enlarged, 
course,  through  the  wide  field  of  this  laborious  "and  en¬ 
chanting  art 

That  the  Public  is  not  so  much  addicted  to  this  species 
■  of  vanity  as  has  been  advanced,  is,  however,  certain  ; 
since  we  have  seen  large  sums  given  for  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  living  artists,  and  every  possible  encouragement 
afforded  to  the  public  exhibitions  of  ingenious  pictures. 

Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

If  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  did  not  boast 
any  works  oi  striking  novelty  last  year,  it  at  least  proved 

our 

*  it  is  not  our  bufmess,  in  this  place,  to  enter  on  a  defence  of  the 
national  taste;  we  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  no 
instance  can  more  strongly  mark  the  character  of  the  social  affections, 
than  this  supposed  weakness,  which  prompts  families  and  friends  to  an 
interchange  of  resemblances,  which  may  recall  them  jn  absence,  and 
remain  as  records  of  their  person;^  when  the  originals  have  long  beets, 
twept  away. 
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our  artists  to  be  gradually  improving  in  taste  and  science* 
The  principal  portrait  painters  all  exhibited  masterly  spe- 
cimens  of  their  art.  Among  the  historical,  it  is  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  class  the  great  picture  of  Kemble  in  Holla,  by 
Lawrence.  Although  this  gigantic  representation  of  na¬ 
ture  may  be  very  difficult  of  execution,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  can  have  little  other  merit.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  Ger¬ 
man  poetry,  which  is  always  caricature.  The  love  of 
nature  induces  in  us  an  admiration  of  the  most  correct 
copy  of  her  works,  and  it  is  not  by  representing  a  man 
of  six.  feet  high,  distended  to  eight  or  ten,  that  we  can 
obtain  a  true  idea  of  him.  By  giving  to  a  common  man 
the  dimensions  of  a  colossus,  we  forget  to  look  for  nature, 
and  only  admire  the  work  of  art ;  the  end,  therefore,  of 
deception  is  destroyed,  which,  although  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  has  denied  it  in  his  lectures,  mast  still  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  grand  foundation  upon  which  the  art 
builds.  If  it  be  deception  to  make  one  thing  appear  the 
thing  which  it  is  not,  a  man,  a  horse,  or  a  tree,  repre¬ 
sented  on  canvass,  must  be  a  deception.  Deception, 
therefore,  though  not  a  high  consideration  in  the  art,  is 
a  necessary  one.  In  the  picture  of  Rolla,  we  must  relin¬ 
quish  the  idea  of  the  portrait,  and  consider  it  as  merely 
the  representation  of  some  stupendous  creature,  who,  like 
the  Satan  of  the  same  artist,  may  have  existed;  and  thus 
considered,  is  a  work  which  does  high  credit  to  his  ima¬ 
gination  and  execution. 

© 

As  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into  a  critical 
survey  of  the  exhibition,  we  shall  only  observe,  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  remark,  that,  a  practice  appears  at  present  to  pre¬ 
vail,  likely  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  improvement  in 
the  art;  we  allude  to  the  practice  of  heightening  the  co¬ 
louring  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  brightness,  in  order 
to  make  them  outshine  all  pictures  in  their  vicinity.  As 
this  principle  is  entirely  detached  from  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  evident  that  its  effects  must  be  hurtful,  from 
the  influence  of  example  upon  the  younger  students. 
Turner,  in  landscape,  made  a  very  distinguished  figure, 
as  usual.  There  is  a  richness  of  coloring  about  bis  per¬ 
formances,  which  stands  unrivalled  by  any  thing  in  his 
style. 

The  Academy  have,  during  the  last  year,  deposed 
Mr.  Barry,  the  professor  in  painting,  and  his  chair  Inis 
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been  filled  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  a  gentleman  whose  extensive 
genius  and  classical  mind  render  him  an  eligible  person 
for  the  situation.  He  has  lately  delivered  three  lectures 
on  painting,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  intends  to 
give  the  students  the  farther  advantage  of  his  instructions, 
by  publishing  the  lectures  he  has  delivered. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  a  nation,  which  is  distinguished 
for  its  love  of  the  polite  arts,  that  no  public  schools  are 
opened  for  the  advantage  of  young  students.  The  Royal 
Academy  is  merely  the  corner-stone  of  this  desirable  edi¬ 
fice — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are  confined, 
at  present,  within  narrow  bounds,  although  the  ground¬ 
work  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  a  noble  super¬ 
structure.  By  its  annual  exhibitions,  the  Royal  Academy 
has  propagated  a  love  of  the  art,  and  excited  a  general, 
curiosity  after  its  progress;  and  by  sending  from  its 
school  a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  Italy,  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  correcting  the  taste  of  the  public,  by  polishing 
that  of  individuals.  The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
more  meritorious  students  has  also  excited  a  spirit  of  lau¬ 
dable  emulation  among  them  ;  and  by  holding  forth  the 
hope  of  an  honorable  and  distinguishing  reward,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  stimulus,  which  operates  more  strongly  on  young- 
minds  as  an  incentive  to  perseverance,  than  the  mere  ad¬ 
vantages  of  future  gain  is  generally  found  to  do. 

So  far  this  institution  does  honour  to  our  nation; 
but  much  more  remains  to  do.  It  would  appear  imper¬ 
tinent  in  this  place  to  enter  on  a  disquisition  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  result  to  a  polished  nation  from  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  otherwise  many 
arguments  might  be  brought  forwards,  to  prove  that  the 
subject  is  well  worthy  the  attention  and  assistance  of  a 
wise  legislature. 


Great  Picture  of  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam, 

The  last  year,  which  comes  more  immediately  under 
our  observation,  has  offered  a  striking  instance  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  afforded  by  the  public  to  industrious  and 
adventurous  merit.  Tire  great  picture  of  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam ?  painted  by  Mr,  Porter,  has  received  a 
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large  and  deserved  portion  of  public  approbation,  and 
the  wise  method  adopted  of  rendering  its  exhibition  ac- 
cessable  to  all  classes  of  people,  has,  according’  to  report, 
remunerated,  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  the  expence 
and  trouble  of  the  proprietors. 

This  picture  possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  merit ; 
for  independently  of  the  advantages  it  derives  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  displayed,  which,  by  the  by, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  encroaches  on  the  right  of  the 
ingenious  patentee  of  the  Panorama,  it  has  to  boast  of  a 
great,  portion  of  genius  in  its  design,  and  boldness  in  its 
execution.  The  composition  is  striking,  connected,  and 
harmonious  ;  and,  with  a  tew  exceptions,  the  drawing 
good.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  buildings  in  the  back¬ 
ground  were  painted  by  another  hand;  whoever  deserves 
the  credit  of  them,  they  are  executed  in  a  very  masterly 
manner. 


Great  Picture  of  the  Defence  of  Acre . 


The  production  of  a  larger  picture,  representing  the 
siege  of  Acre,  has  been  consequent  to  the  success  of  the 
former;  but  in  the  most  striking  beauties  enumerated 
above,  this  picture  is  defective.  The  composition  is  not 
ingeniously  managed,  for  the  whole  business  of  the  scene 
lies  on  one  side  ;  it  is  unconnected  by  the  action  being 
divided  into  patches,  in  order  to  fill  space ;  and  unkar - 
monious ,  by  having  on  the  left  of  the  picture  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  fiery  colors,  and  on  the  right  a  cold  expanse 
of  water.  After  so  large  a  share  of  censure,  it  is  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  add.  that  the  siege  of  Acre  is  much  more  highly 
finished  than  the  storming  of  Seringapatam ;  that  the 
drawing  is  more  correct,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  more  agreeable.  Part  of  the  water  in  the  front  is 
admirably  painted,  and  the  distribution  of  the  principal 
characters  judicious  and  spirited ;  excepting  in  the  instance 
of  Bonaparte,  who  is  lost  in  the  crowd. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  in  order  to  bring  for¬ 
wards  obscure  and  modest  merit,  a  number  of  the  lovers 
of  the  art  would  form  themselves  in£o  a  society,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  these  exhibitions ;  for  as  artists  of  merit  very  com- 
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in  only  share  the  poverty  of  men  of  genius  in  every  pro¬ 
fession,  the  cost  of  preparing  works  for  the  inspection  of 
the  town  is  greater  than  they  can  bear,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  patronage  and  pecuniary  assistance  from 
others,  must  be  too  obvious  to  need  a  comment. 

Portrait  of  Bonaparte  by  Northcote. 

A  whole  length  portrait  of  Bonaparte  on  horseback, 
has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Northcote,  and  exhibited  in 
Bond  Street.  This  picture  possesses  a  large  share  of 
merit.  Both  the  figures  of  the  first  Consul  and  his  horse 
are  spirited,  and  well  conceived.  As  a  resemblance  we 
cannot  appreciate  it,  but  as  a  picture  it  deserves  much 
praise. 

Mr.  Jeffryes,  the  proprietor  of  this  painting,  an¬ 
nounces  the  approbation  of  M,  Otto,  M.  Tallien,  General 
Paoli,  and  Dr.  Woodvilie,  to  the  likeness  of  the  portait, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  be  possible,  that  a 
bust  should  furnish  a  sufficient  character  for  a  colouretj 
representation  of  flesh  and  blood, 

Bonaparte  reviewing  the  Consular  Guard ,  by 

Masquer  ia\ 

This  picture  is  exhibiting  in  Piccadilly.  The  first  Con- 
sid  is  mounted  on  his  charger,  and  dressed  in  a  general’s 
uniform,  over  which  is  thrown  the  grey  great,  coat  which 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  His  countenance  is 
sallow  and  pensive  :  in  the  surrounding  group  are  his 
principal  officers,  particularly  Lasne ,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  consular  guard,  Durocq ,  Alex.  Berthier ,  Beau*- 
harnais ,  fee.  whose  splendid  uniforms  form  a  striking 
"Contrast  with  the  plain  dress  of  the  chief  Consul.  Similar 
attestations  of  likeness  are  likewise  here  produced. 

Panorama, 

Mr.  Barker  has  prosecuted  with  perseverance  andj. 
^access  his  exhibition  of  the  Panorama,  The  following, 
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we  believe,  is  a  correct  list  of  the  subjects  already  era« 
braced  by  his  pencil, 

Portsmouth, 

Bath, 

Lord  Howe’s  Victory, 

Lord  Bridport’s  Victory, 

Plymouth, 

Windsor, 

Nelson’s  Victory. 

And  the  upper  room, 

London, 

Admiral  Cornwallis’s  Retreat, 

Brighton, 

Margate, 

Ramsgate, 

A  view  of  Constantinople  is  lately  opened  in  the  lower 
room.  The  public  appear  to  be  more  than  ever  allured 
by  the  splendor  of  these  kind  of  exhibitions.  Indeed, 
large  pictures,  when  well  executed,  afford  so  much  more 
of  deception  than  smaller  ones,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
are  thus  generally  admired. 


COLLECTIONS. 

A  number  of  very  blip  collections  have  been  sold  by 
public  auction,  during  the  last  year. 

The  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  has  rendered 
this  country  a  very  profitable  market  for  all  wrorks  of 
merit,  and  the  liberal  prices  which  have  been  paid  for  the 
finest  productions,  will  no  doubt  encourage  an  increased 
importation  of  every  thing  ingenious  and  valuable  in  the 
art.  This  circumstance  seems  to  offer  a  hope,  that  our 
country  may,  in  time,  become  the  seat  of  the  arts;  and 
if  the  liberality  of  opulent  individuals  would  establish 
something  in  the  form  of  public  collections,  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  grand  desideratum,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  genius  of  the  people  would  be  soon 
found  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  sublimest  per  for* 
ptances, 

SCULPTURE, 
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SCULPTURE. 

The  little  encouragement  afforded  to  this  branch  of 
the  arts,  must  prove  an  insurmountable  bar  to  any  im¬ 
portant  improvement ;  nevertheless,  the  artists  of  the 
present  day  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
has  never  been  before  attained  since  the  sublime  taste 
and  skill  of  the  Greek  sculptors  was  lost  in  the  ages  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance. 

Bacon,  Banks,  and  Nollikens,  the  greatest  artists  of 
this  age,  have  each  produced  works  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  and  correctness,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
with  the  assistance  of  public  encouragement,  our  artists 
might  shortly  rival  those  of  antiquity :  for  although  the 
climate  and  dress  of  these  northern  countries  may  be 
inimical  to  that  graceful  beauty  of  the  human  form,  which 
so  particularly  distinguishes  the  character  of  the  antique 
statues,  yet  every  thing  might  be  expected,  from  the. 
representation  of  that  refined  or  ideal  beauty,  which  ge¬ 
nius  might  describe,  and  which  the  undisputed  beauty  of 
the  ancient  figures,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
might  assist  us  in  forming  and  correcting. 

How  far  the  human  form  may  have  actually  degene¬ 
rated,  is  a  question  which  seems  to  admit  of  much  argu¬ 
ment,  which,  but  from  the  ingenious  researches  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  many  enlightened  characters,  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  to  admit,  that  the  form  of  modern  Euro¬ 
peans  is  infinitely  inferior  in  beauty  and  grace  to  those  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  served  as  the  constant  models  for 
their  artists  of  every  description.  If  this  truth  be  admit¬ 
ted,  it  may  be  a  cause  of  some  surprize,  that  modern 
sculpture  should  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  excellence 
which  it  has;  and  this  consideration  being  added  to  that 
already  stated,  leaves  us  no  more  to  doubt,  that  with  the 
advantages  of  patronage  to  encourage  perseverance,  and 
competition  to  excite  emulation,  we  should  very  soon, 
equal,  and  perhaps  surpass,  any  of  those  works  which 
now  constitute  the  criterions  of  beauty  and  the  standards 
of  taste. 

In  France,  a  new  method  has  been  adopted  of  re-^ 
presenting  the  human  figure.  It  must,  however,  in  all 
probability,  want  correctness.  The  French  citizens,  Gu- 
irhard  and  Deh],  have  just  completed  a  human  figure  in 

Porcelain  y 
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Porcelain ,  of  four,  feet  higK,  which  is  probably,  tbe 
largest  ever  seen.  They  can,  however,  still  magnify  them 
to  the  size  of  the  life.  The  advantages  lo  be  derived  from 
this  discovery  are  durability,  cheapness,  and  expedition 
of  production:  Porcelain  is  as  hard  as  silex,  and  is  less 
liable  to  injury  than  marble.  These  figures  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  mould,  by  which  means  the  statues  of  great 
men  may  be  multiplied  with  little  expence  and  labour. 

A  number  of  our  rival  artists  have  been  lately  contending 
for  tbe  execution  of  a  grand  pillar,  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  Greenwich -hill,  in  commemoration  of  our  three  last 
important  naval  victories.  A  great  number  of  plans  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee ;  but  we  do  not  vet 
hear,  that  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  is  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution. 

\ 


MUSIC. 


Music,  like  painting,  in  this  country,  labours  under  aH 
the  disadvantages,  with  which  the  exclusive  love  of  every 
thing  foreign  can  overwhelm  it.  The  genius  of  a  Haydn 
or  a  Mozart  should  certainly  claim  every  respect  from 
the  lovers  of  the  science  in  every  country  ;  but  that  these 
should  so  entirely  engross  the  public  attention,  and  direct 
the  national  taste,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  spark 
of  genius  in  our  own  country,  seems  as  unjust  as  it  is 
impolitic.  It  is,  however,  too  obvious,  that  although 
we  have  among  ourselves  many  men  of  very  uncommon 
talents,  they  have  neither  opportunities  nor  encourage¬ 
ment  to  cultivate  or  display  them.  The  spark  is  kindled 
only  to  be  smothered ;  and  while  native  genius  continues 
to  be  thus  deoressed,  and  we  are  driven  to  foreign  aid 
for  assistance,  we  can  never  expect  to  hold  a  respectable 
situation  on  the  list  of  nations  who  vie  for  pre-eminence 
in  the  world  of  taste. 

A  musical  work,  of  much  labour  and  science,  lias 
been  brought  forward  during  the  last  year.  We  allude  to 
a  sacred  oratorio,  called  Elisha,  or  the  Woman  of 
Shunem,”  composed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  This  very  masterly 
composition  affords  an  additional  proof  to  numbers  that 
might  be  quoted,  of  the  talents  of  an  English  composer ; 
and  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  such  labours  crowned  with  the 
success  they  merit.  The  above  oratorio  was  performed 

three 
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three  times,  during  the  sacred  performances  in  Lent  at 
the  Hay-market  Theatre,  and  the  two  last  nights  was 
evidently  rising  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  musical, 
world,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  the  ingenious  com¬ 
poser  may  be  induced  to  pursue  this  noble  style  of  exer¬ 
cising  his  talents. 

‘  *  A. 
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E  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  and  most 
part  of  our  work,  to  record  the  loss  of  departed  genius- 
to  give  an  account  of  those  men  to  whose  labours  the 
science  and  literature  of  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth, 
century  are  indebted.  Here,  from  the  confined  nature 
of  our  publication,  we  cannot  he  expected  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  merits,  but  merely  to  notice  some  prominent 
feature  in  their  character,  and  to  mention  their  works. 

Jan.  7.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  61,  the  Hew. 
Samuel  Cooper,  curate  of  that  place,  and  rector  of 
Morley  and  Yelverton,  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  C.  was  known 
to  the  world  as  the  author  of  several  sermons  which  have 
been  much  esteemed  ;  particularly  u  The  Consistency  of 
Man’s  free  Agency  and  God’s  Foreknowledge,”  a  sermon 
preached  April  23d,  1782,  and  a  book  entitled  The 
first  Principles  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Government  de¬ 
lineated,”  in  two  parts,  in  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  to  Mr.  Burke,  1791  ;  and  two  Charges  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Beccles,  1793. 


Jan,  11.  At  his  palace  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  aged, 
71,  the  Right  Rev.  William  Newcome,  D.D.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  He  was 
educated  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  proceeded  A.  M. 
1753,  and  D.D.  1765.  His  lordship  first  possessed  the 
bishoprick  of  Dromore,  1766,  from  whence  he  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  Ossory  in  1778,  to  Waterford  in  1779,  and  to 
the  primacy  in  17&5.  His  grace  was  well  known  as  the 
author  of  several  works,  as  ce  An  Harmony  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,”  folio,  1778.  This  was  followed  by  a  “  Review  of 
the  chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel  History”  to  correct 
■  -  '  6  some 
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some  Errors  in  the  Harmony,  which  led  him  into  a  contest 
with  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  likewise  publised  a  Harmony, 
and  drew  from  the  bishop  f  6  The  duration  of  our  Lord’s 
Ministry,  particularly  considered,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Priestley  on  that  subject,  prefixed  to  his  English 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists, ”  1780.  The  doctor  repub¬ 
lished  the  next  year  his  letter,  accompanied  with  a  second 
letter,  and  the  bishop  replied  with  great  moderation.  His 
other  works  are,  “  Observations  on  our  Lord’s  Conduct 
as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his  moral 
Character,”  1782,  and  an  improved  edition  of  the  same 
in  1795.  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Version, 
a  metrical  Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the 
Twelve  minor  Prophets,”  4to,  1785.  “  An  Attempt  to¬ 

wards  an  improved  Version  of  Ezekiel.”  4to.  u  A  Re¬ 
view,  of  the  chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel  History,  re¬ 
specting  our  Lord’s  Resurrection;”  and  “  An.  Historical 
View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translation,  the  Expediency 
of  reviving,  by  Authority,  our  present  Translation,  and 
the  -Manner  of  executing  such. a  Revision.”  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  “  Occasional  and  private  Instructions  an  important 
Part  of  the  Pastoral  Duty,”  and  “  The  Duty  of  clerical 
Residence  stated  and  enforced.”  These  were  two  charges, 
the  first  delivered  at  Dromore,  the  other  at  his  primary 
visitation  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  His  grace’s  last  work 
was  published  in  1796,  and  is  entitled,  (c  An  Attempt  to¬ 
wards  revising  the  English  Translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  or  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
towards  illustrating  the  Sense,  by  Philological  and  Ex¬ 
planatory  Notes,”  in  two  volumes,  large  8vo,  Dublin. 
This  is  a  complete  translation  of  the  New  Testament; 
the  notes  copious  and  learned.  The  character  of  this 
prelate  was  good.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable,  and  in 
public  he  appears  to  have  attended  strictly  to  the  duties 
of  his  functions. 


Feb.  4.  The  Rev.  William  Tasker,  of  Exeter, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  for  near  thirty  years  Rector 
of  Iddesleigh,  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Tasker  has  been  long 
known  to  the  world  as  a  poet.  His  first  essay  in  that  line 
was  an  “  Ode  to  the  warlike  Genius  of  Britain,”  1778, 
which  gained  the  author  considerable  credit,  and  had  a 
second  edition.  He  soon  after  printed  it  a  third  time,  in 
a  volume  of  Poems.  In  1780  he  printed  an  tc  Ode  to 
the  Memory  of  Dr.  Wilson,  late  Bishop  of  Man,”  and  an 
7  u  Ode 
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y  Ode  to  Speculation a  poetical  amusement  for  Bath 
Easton.  In  1781  he  published  the  first  volume  of  ££  Se¬ 
lect  Odes  of  Pindar  and  Horace  translated;”  in  1783,  the 
<c  Annus  Mirabilis,”  or  eventful  year  1782.  He  extend¬ 
ed  his  Select  Odes  to  three  volumes,  and  published  them 
in  1793.  To  these  succeeded,  “  An  Attempt  to  examine 
the  several  Wounds  and  Deaths  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  in  1796,  ££  Arvira- 
gus,”  a  tragedy  never  performed,  dedicated,  by  permission , 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  employed  in  a  ££  History  of  Physiognomy,  from  the 
Time  of  Aristotle  to  Lavater.”  His  widow,  we  under¬ 
stand,  intends  to  publish  the  whole  of  her  husband’s 
works  by  subscription. 

John  Warner,  D.D. ,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ferdinando  Warner,  many  years  Rector  of  Barnes  in 
Surry.  His  son  John  was  first  designed  for  trade,  and 
sent  to  Lisbon;  but  not  liking  that  way  of  life,  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  in  1758,  and  of 
Master  in  1761.  Having  taken  orders,  he  resided  in 
London,  and  gained  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher  at  the 
chapel  in  Long  Acre.  In  1771,  the  rectories  of  Hockiiffe 
and  Charlton  in  Bedfordshire  were  bestowed  on  him,  and 
soon  after  that  of  Stourton  in  Wiltshire.  Two  years  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  Early  in  the 
French  revolution  he  went  to  Paris  with  Lord  Gower,  as 
chaplain  to  the  embassy,  and  being  prevented  by  an  em¬ 
bargo  from  quitting  France,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  some 
time  at  Boulogne.  In  these  places  he  saw  much  of  the 
.French  revolution,  the  principles  of  which  he  approved, 
although  he  detested  the  enormities.  As  a  literary  man, 
Dr.  W.  may  be  noted  as  the  translator  of  the  ££  Life  of 
Friar  Gerund,”  and  for  a  small  book  called  ££  Metron 
Ariston.”  The  life  of  Major  Cartwright  in  the  ££  Public 
Characters  for  1799-800,”  came  also  from  his  pen.  Dr. 
Warner  possessed  great  command  of  language  and  power 
of  persuasion.  In  private  life  lie  was  an  excellent  son, 
an  affectionate  brother,  and  a  sincere  friend.  In  politics 
he  always  declared  that  he  had  imbibed  his  notions,  of  li¬ 
berty  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  To  him  we 
are  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  statue  of  Mr. 
Howard  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  died  the  22d  Ja-» 
jnuary  .1800,  at  his  house  in  St,  John’s  Square,  London. 

'  7  *  The 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester,  was  for  many  years  under  and  upper  Master 
of  Winchester  College,  and  afterwards  Warden  ;  besides 
which  he  held  the  rectory  of  Wickham  in  Hampshire. 
He  published  a  small  collection  of  f£  Poems,”  apiong 
which  is  an  Ode  to  Fancy,  which  has  been  much  admired. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth’s  Adventurer  ; 
and  all  the  papers  containing  criticisms  on  Shakespear  are 
said  to  have  been  written  by  him  and  his  brother,  the  late 
poet  laureat.  The  first  volume  of  his  ££  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,”  was  published,  and  had 
passed  through  several  editions,  before  he  gave  the  public 
the  second  volume  of  that  elegant  and  instructive  work. 
His  last  work,  which  he  undertook  for  the  booksellers, 
was  an  edition  of  ££  Mr.  Pope’s  Works,”  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1797,  and  is  said  to  have,  been  the  labour  of 
sixteen  years.  He  meditated  and  had  collected  materials 
for  the  ££  Literary  History  of  Leo  X,”  and  published 
proposals  for  such  a  work,  but  did  not  finish  it.  He  was 
a  man  cheerful  in  his  disposition,  of  an  elegant  taste  and 
considerable  learning,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  &c.  and  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  literati  of  the  age.  The  author  of  the 
Literary  Memoirs  of  Living  Authors  tells  us,  that  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  of  Virgil,  which  are 
printed  with  Pitt’s  translation  of  the  dEniad. 

At  Whitworth,  in  Lancashire,  aged  50,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Young,  bishop  of  Clonfert.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Roscommon  in  Ireland, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  elected  a  fel¬ 
low  there  in  1775.  His  favourite  study  was  philosophy, 
and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Newton.  His 
love  of  learning  induced  him  to  form  a  society,  which 
continued  many  years  ;  and  out  of  which  sprang  the 
present  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  which,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  owes  its  existence  and  flourishing  state  to  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Dr.  Y.  To  their  transactions  he  has  been  a 
constant  and  liberal  contributor.  In  1786,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy 
in  Trinity  College.  He  obtained  the  see  of  Clonfert 
in  1798.  , 

Dr.  Young  was  an  excellent  mathematician  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  as  his  papevs  in  the  Transactions  above-mentioned 
fully  evince. 
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Jctn.  6.  The  Bey,  W.  Jones*  M.A.  F.R.S.  rector 
of  Paston,  in  Northamptonshire ,  well  known  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  works,  viz.  ££  The  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
*  '  ,  . 

nity,”  8vo,  1767  ;  ££  Zoologia  Ethica,  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  Moses*  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  Animals* 
8vo,  1772  ;  ££  Dissertations  on  Life  and  Death,”  8vo 
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1772  ;  u  An  Essay  on  the  first  Principles  of  Philosophy ; 

€£  Philosophical  Disquisitions  on  the  natural  History  uf 
the  Earth,”  4to,  1782  ;  ££  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
figurative  Language  of  Scripture,”  8vo,  1788  ;  i£  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Dr.  Horne,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,”  179.5,  to 
whom  Mr.  Jones  was  chaplain;  £t  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
the  World,”  1796  ;  ££  The  catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trip 
nity,”  1795  ;  two  volumes  of  ££  Sermons, 


1796  ;  £t 

Discourse  on  the  Use  and  Intention  of  some  Passages  in 
Scripture,”  1799.  Mr,  J.  was  a  follower  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work  called  ££  Signs  of  the  Times.”  Since  his 
death  have  been  published  ££  Six  Letters  on  Electricity  ” 

Jan .  22.  Geqp.ge  Steevens,  Esq.  F.R.  and  A. So 
was  the  only  son  of  Captain  Steevens,  many  years  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  born  at  Stepney. 
His  father  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and  about  the 
year  1752  placed  him  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  S.  was  principally  known  to  the  world  as  an  editor 
of  Shakespeare’s,  plays.  In  1766,  he  published  twenty  of 
them,  in  4  vols.  S.vo.  soon  after,  Dr.  Johnson  published 
an  edition.  Their  mutual  friends  negotiated  a  coalition 
between  these  two  editors,  and  the  result  was,  a  joint 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  1773,  in  10  vols.  8 vo,  reprint- 

in  15  vols.  in  4793,  which  is 


again, 


eel  in  1785,  and 
esteemed  the  most  complete  edition  pf  Shakespeare’s 
works  extant.  The  notes  are,  however,  in  many  places 
disgraced  by  a  severity  of  satire,  which  reflects  no  cre¬ 
dit  on  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Mr.  S.  had  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  acquaintance  among  literary  men. 


July.  William  Cruikshank,  Esq.  an  eminent  ana¬ 
tomist.  He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  was  sent  to  the  university  there,  with  a 
view  of  studying  divinity ;  but  having  a  strong  propensity 
for  anatomy  and  medicine,  he  paid  the  most  assiduous  at¬ 
tention  to  these  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow;, 
whither  it  seems  he  had  removed*  In  1771,  he  came  to 
V.ql,  I„  H  h.  London, 
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London,  and  was  recommended  to  Dr.  Hunter  as  his  li¬ 
brarian  ,  which  formed  the  first  connection  with  that  cer 
lebrated  anatomist.  He  was  successively  his  pupil,  as¬ 
sistant,  and  partner,  in  anatomy.  On  the  death  -of  that 
able  man,  he  succeeded  to  the  School,  of  Anatomy,  in 
company  with  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Hunter,  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Bailey.  In  1786,  Mr.  C.  published  “  The  Anatomy 
of  the  absorbent  Vessels  in  the  human  Body,”  in  which 
he  demonstrates,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  structure 
and  situation  of  these  vessels.  Amon^  the  smaller  works 
of  Mr.  C.  was  Experiments  on  the  Nerves  of  living 
Animals,”  read  before  the  It  oval  Society,  in  which  is 
shewn  the  important  fact  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
nerves,  after  a  portion  of  them  have  been  cut  out ;  it 
was  not  then  printed,  for  reasons  not  very  creditable  to 
Sir  J.  Pringle  ;  but  it  appeared,  however,  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  1794.  In  1778,  he  made  several  experi¬ 
ments  on  insensible  perspiration,  which  were  added  to 
his  work  on  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  separately.  Mr.  Cruikshank  died  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 


Jan.  7.  At  Ormath waite,  near  Keswick,  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  aged  88  years,  Dr.  W.  Brown  rig.  He  was  the 
author  of  “  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  making  common 
Salt,”  printed  at  London,  Svo,  1748,  which  procured  him 
an  admission  into  the  Royal  Society.  In  1771,  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  A  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  preventing  pestilen¬ 
tial  Contagion.”  Dr.  B.  contributed  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  lv.  t4  An  Inquiry  concerning  the 
mineral  elastic  Spirit  contained  in  the  Water  of  Spa, 
in  Germany.’  '  "' A  trip  to  Spa  gave  him  the  idea  of  ana¬ 
lysing  the  Pyrin  out.  and  other  springs.  In  this  analysis 
lie  made  some  discoveries,  or  at  least  led  to  such  as 
were  made  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  for  which  that  gen¬ 
tleman  received  from  the  Royal  Society  a  gold  medal,  on 
the  delivery  of  which  Sir  John  Pringle,  the  then  Presi¬ 
dent,  made  use  of  the  following  expression  :  u  And  it  is 
4i  no  disparagement  to  the  learned  Dr.  Priestley,  that 
<c  the  vein  of  these  discoveries  was  hit  upon,  and  its 
<c  course  successfully  followed  up,  some  years  ago,  by 
my  very  learned,  very  penetrating,  very  industrious, 
u  but  modest,  friend,  Dr.  Brownrigg.”  Dr.  Brownrigg 
was  also  the  author  of  aa  inaugural  dissertation,  “  De 

Praxis 
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Praxis  medica  inuenda.”  He  had  retired  for  twenty  years 
to  His  seat  at  Ormathwaite,  near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland, 
where  he  is  said,  to  have  meditated  a  u  General  History 
of  the  County  of  Cumberland,”  and  that  he  had  made 
several  arrangements  for  such  an  undertaking,  parties 
lady  in  natural  history.  In  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  are  several  other  papers  of  Hr.  Brownrigg’s. 

/ 

W,  Co  w  pe  % ,  Esq,  This  ingenious  writer  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  and  was  born  at  Berk- 
hampstead ;  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence, 
having  some  prospects  which  required  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  he  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  Temple.  Mr.  C, 
had  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  drudgery  of  that  pro¬ 
fession,  and  indeed  to  public  business.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  country.,  and  acquired  a  very  serious 
manner  and  aspect.  In  time  he  contracted  a  deep  me¬ 
lancholy,  wdiich  in  the  end  deprived  him  of  his  reason* 
He  resided  many  years  at  Huntingdon,  with  the  rev. 
Mr.  Unwin,  and  after  his  death  retired  to  Oiney  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  lie  wrote  most  of  his  poems. 
Here  he  shook  off  some  of  that  gloom  which  hung  over 
him,  and  from  the. acquaintance  of  a  clergyman  in  that 
neighbourhood,  his  mind  having  been  perplexed  with 
religious  scruples.,  he  adopted  the  system  of  religion  call¬ 
ed  Calvinistie  Methodism.  When  that  clergyman  (Mr, 
Newton)  published  a  volume  of  poems,  called  the  OIney’s 
Collection,  Mr,  Cowper  contributed  Some  of  them, 
which  evince  considerable  genius.  El ere  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  his  garden  and  library,  and  seemed  now 
chiefly  dedicated  to  literary  pursuits;  relinquishing  wholly 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  applying  himself  to  cultivate 
poetry.  The  first  volume  of  his  -£  Poems”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1737,  which  meeting  a  favorable  reception,  was 
followed  by  another  of  superior  merit.  His  Task”  is 
allowed  to  be  his  best  performance.  The  circumstance 
which  gave -rise  to  this  beautiful  poem,  is  thus  related.  A 
lady  required  him  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  verse,  and 
gave  him  as  a  subject  what  first  struck  her  eye,  a  sofa; 
On  this  subject  he  formed  as  fine  a  moral  poem  as  is  in 
our  language.  His  next  work  was  a  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  into  blank  verse.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  this  work  with  Mr.  Pope’s  would  be  un¬ 
just.  as  the  two  poets  wrote  with  very  different  designs; 

■  Bh  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Cowper  intended  his  as  a  close  translation;  Mr.  Pope 
sought  to  make  Homer  speak  English  in  harmonious  num¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Cowper  died  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk, 
after  a  severe  illness,  the  25tli  April,  1800. 


The  Honorable  Daines  Barrington,  E.B.S.  and 
F.A.S.,  was  the  fourth  son  of  lord  viscount  Barrington, 
the  able  and  acute  writer  in  defence  of  revelation.  Air.  B. 
was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  never  rose  to  any  degree  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  that  profession,  although  he  was  made  King’s 
council  and  a  Welsh  judge.  He  always  had  some  other 
profitable  place  under  government;  and  having  thus  an 
easy  income,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  study  and  literary 
subjects,  he  applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of  legal 
antiquities  and  natural  history.  On  the  former  subject  he 
published  a  volume  in  4to;  entitled,  “  Observations  on 
the  more  ancient  Statutes which  is  in  much  esteem  with 
the  professional  men.  He  was  also  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Iioval  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 
In  177 5  he  published  an  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  North  Pole,  which,  with  some  other  essays,  lie 
reprinted,  and  published  in  a  4 to.  volume,  under  the  title 
of  Ci  Miscellanies”,  a  work  which  is  now  become  very 
scarce. 


June  4.  Sir  Francis  Buller,  Bart,  aged  65.  Mr.  Ik 
.  from  his  connection  in  life  (being  the  son  of  John  Buller, 
Esq.  of  Morval,  a  family  that  has  very  considerable  parlia¬ 
mentary  interest,  and  allied  by  marriage  to  the  late  chan- 
cellor  Bathurst)  was  promoted  in  his  profession  when 
young.  In  1763  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  in  1777  ap¬ 
pointed  King’s  council  and  judge  of  the  Chester  circuit, 
and  in  1778  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  , 
where  he, remained  until  1794,  when,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  removed  to  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  man  at  the  bar,  who ,  by  his  success  in 
that  line,  brought  the  practice  of  special  pleading  into 
the  repute  in  which  it  now  stands  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  profession. 

He  was  the  author  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Law 
of  Nisi  Pries”,  in  one  volume  4to,  1772,  which  has  run 
through  several  editions.  The  late  Lord  Mansfield  strug¬ 
gled  hard  to  procure  Sir  Francis  Bulier’s  promotion  to  the 
chief  justiceship  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  his  own 

resign  a- 
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resignation,  blit  could  riot  succeed.  For  that  nobleman 
he  officiated  on  the  bench  in  trials  at  nisi  prius  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  shewed  much  ability  and  legal  know¬ 
ledge. 

July.  The  ingenious  Samuel  Ireland,  author 
of  several  works  ornamented  with  plates,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  forgery  of  the 
Shakespear  MSS.  He  was  originally  a  mechanic,  but 
having  some  skill  in  drawing,  sought  to  avail  himself  there¬ 
of,  by  publishing  books  of  travels,  ornamented  with  en¬ 
graving's.  With  this  view  he  published  in  1790,  (C  A  Pic¬ 
turesque  Tour  in  Holland,  Brabant,  and  part  of  France”, 
which  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  two  years  after  published, 
si  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Thames”,  2  vols,  and  the 
year  after  that,  “  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Medway”, 
1  vol.  His  engravings  in  aqua-tinta  were  so  much  ad¬ 
mired,  that  he  afterwards  ventured  to  employ  his  talents  in 
another  line,  and  in  1794  published  his  <£  Graphic  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Hogarth.”  Unfortunately  for  him  he  was 

O  J 

either  deceived  by  his  son,  or  joined  with  that  son  in  de¬ 
ceiving  the  world,  by  taking  in  subscriptions,  at  four 
guineas  each,  and  publishing  <c  Miscellaneous  Papers  and 
legal  Instruments,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  William 
Shakespeare,  ike.”  This  publication,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  several  other  publications. 
On  this  occasion  lie  published  two  angry  pamphlets  against 
Mr.  Malone,  which  he  had  much  better  have  withheld. 
Since  his  decease,  a  work  entitled  <c  Picturesque  Views, 
with  an  Historical  Account  of  tiie  Inns  of  Court,”  1  vol. 
8 vo,  bus  appeared. 


At  the  Manse  of  Churnside,  North  Britain,  of  which 
place  he  had  been  minister  upwards  of  fifty  years,  the 
llev.  Dr.  Walter  Anderson,  well  known  by  several 
literary  publications.  1.  <£  The  Life  of  Croesus,”  12mo, 
now  a  very  scarse  book;  2.  u  A  History  of  France,  from 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to  the  peace  of  Munster,”  in  5  vols. 
4to,  a  work  of  much  labour,  but  which  has  been  little 
known;  and  3.  “  The  Philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  in¬ 
vestigated,  in  its  Origin  and  Progress  to  the  era  of  the 
greatest  celebrity.” 

Of  the  literary  females  we  have  to  record  the  loss  of 
Mrs.  Gunning.  Her  maiden-name  was  Minifie,  and  she 
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married  early  in  life  the  late  General  Gunning,  both  of 
whom  have  been  too  well  known  by  some  late  publications. 
She  wrote  many  novels,  as  44  The  Histories  of  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  and  Lady  Caroline ;”  44  The  Picture 4 4  Family  Pic¬ 
tures;”  44  The  Cottage;”  44  Burford  Abby ;”  44  The  Court 
of  Poland;”  44  Memoirs  of  Mary;”  44  Love  at  first  Sight,;” 
44  Anecdotes  of  the  Desborough  Family;”  44  Virginius  and 
Virginia,”  a  poem,  and  a  44  Letter”  which  made  much  noise 
in  the  world,  addressed  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Argyl. 

Mrs.  Montagu,  daughter  of  fh%  late  Matthew 
Robinson,  Esq.  of  Horton  in  Kent,  relict  of  Edward 
Montague,  Esq.  of  Northumberland,  and  sister  of  the  late 
very  excentric  Lord  Rokeby,  She  was  distinguished  by  her 
4  4  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  in 
answer  to  the  trifling  objections  of  Voltaire.”  This  is 
the  only  work  to  which  Mrs.  M«  put  her  name,  and  which 
lias  reached  the  second  edition,  and  been  much  applauded. 
She  is  well  known  to  have  assisted  Lord  Lyttelton  in  com¬ 
posing  his  44  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,”  and  was  allowed 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  correspondence  to 
excel  in  epistolary  composition.  She  is  said  to  have  had 
her  education  superintended  by  the  celebrated  Conyers 
Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related. 

Aged  66,  at  Kensington,  Mrs.  Eliza  Berkeley, 
relict  of  Pr,  George  Berkeley,  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop 
of  that  name.  This  lady  is  known  by  her  preface  to  the 
edition  of  her  son’s  Poems,  which  contained  a  long  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life  ;  by  many  contributions  to  the  Gentle* 
man’s  Magazine %  and  by  many  fugitive  pieces. 

We  cannot  close  this  account,  without  paying  a  trK 
mite  to  the  memory  of  that  truly  ingenious  artist,  Mr. 
Jesse  Rams  pen,  who  died  this  year,  at  the  age  of  66. 
fie  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  coming  to  town  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr,  Poland,  by  which  he 
was  introduced  into  the  business  of  an  optician,  and  be-* 
came  highly  eminent  in  that  line,  Mr.  R.  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society, 

May  10.  The  celebrated  Mallet  du  Pan,  He 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1749,  and  went,  early  in  life,  like 
many  of  Ids  country  men,  to  seek  his  fortune  at  Paris, 

*  where* 
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where  lie  engaged  in  the  Mcrcure  Frangais”;  Ate  the 
be  ginning  of  the  Revolution  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
moderate  royalist,  but  he  soon  changed  into  a  violent 
aristocrat.  Having  quitted  France  with  the  Mallouets, 
Lallv,  ike.  he  sought  for  an  asylum  in  many  places.  .He 
at  length  took  refuge  in  England,  and  set  up  the  t£  Mer- 
cure  Britannique,”  as  the  author  of  which  he  is  best 
known  in  this  country. 

FR  ANCE  has  this  year  lost  several  eminent  men, 
among  whom  is  Daubenton.  That  celebrated  naturalist, 
who  has  beep,  honored  with  the  title,  of  the  Nestor  of 
natural  history,  was  born  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1716, 
and  was  designed  for  the  study  of  medicine;  but  the 
ingenious  Button,  his  fellow  countryman,  being  appointed 
intendant  of  the  King’s  garden,  m  l 736,  he  became 
his,  assistant,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural  history.  He  applied  himself  from  thus  time  for  half 
a  century  to  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  of  na.turaFbistory, 
and  if  we  consider  his  inquiries  after  subjects,  and  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  immense  number  he 
collected,  and  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that  the  anato¬ 
mical  part  of  Buff  on’ s  history  was,  during  that  period, 
committed  to  his  care,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  his  labours. 
In  1744  he  was  received  into  the  French  academy,  whose 

*  ■  .  .u  ' 

memoirs  has  contributed  to  enrich  for  fifty  years.  To  him 
the  science  of  mineralogy  is  infinitely  indebted.  Besides 
the  discovery  of  many  new  fossils,  he  formed  a  system  of 
classification,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  miner- 
logical  system  of  France.  In  vegetable  physics  he  was 


equally  employed,  and  ranks  high  among  the  celebrated 
naturalists  who  have  contributed  to  their  advancement. 
The  last  honor  which  Daubenton  received,  was  being  en¬ 
rolled  among’  tire  Conservative  Senate,  on  the  establish- 
merit  of  tire  new  constitution,  and  it  was  in  that  assembly 
that  he  was  assailed  by  the  stroke  of  death. 

Etienne  Montgolfier.  Id e  was  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  inventors,  jointly  with  his  brother,  of  the 
aerostatical  machines,  called  after  them  Montgolfiers . 
Early  in  life  Montgolfier  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  chemistry,  which  he  rendered  useful  in 
his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  very  considerable  paper 
pianufacturer,  and  which  art  he  contributed  much  to  bring 
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tb  perfection,  by  the  invention  of  m&cliiii&s  and  new  pro- 
cesses.  He  was  the  first  in  France  who  made  the  Vellum 
paper,  and  which  before  his  time  was  produced  only  in 
Hbiland.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Joseph,  he  in¬ 
vented  the  method  of  filling  baIl6ons,  which  has  rendered 
their  names  so  celebrated.  He  lived  respected,  and  in 
the  intimacy  of  most  cf  the  learned  of  France,  till  the  age 
Of  52.  ’  ‘ 

The  military  art  has  lost  that  great  ornament, 
FArcoic  who  by  a  close  attention  to  science  and  his 

'  XJ 

profession  for  near  fifty  years,  destroyed  a  constitution 
which  might  have  lasted  to  a  good  old  age.  He  served 
in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  was  esteemed  second  only, 
if  not  equal,  to  Carnot.  His  exertions  at  the  "siege  of 
Gibraltar  are  fresh  in  every  one’s  memory.  Nor  was  he 
distinguished  merely  as  an  active  engineer  :  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  works  of  great  merit,  “  Des  Considerations 
sur  rinfluence  de  Genie  de  Vauban  dans  la  Balance  des 
Forces  de  FEt&t;”  “  De  la  Force  Militaires  dans  ses  Rap¬ 
ports  conservateitrs u  Considerations  Militaires  et  Po- 
litiques  sur  les  Fortifications;”  and  lastly,  bis  “  Refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  Errors  of  Montalembert.”  He  was  equally 
able  as  a  mathematician  and  an  engineer,  and  his  works 
are  full  of  new  ideas  of  fortification.  D’Arcon  had  re¬ 
tired  to  a  small  hermitage  on  Mount  Jura,  when  he  was 
railed  upon  in  the  year  7  by  the  wretched  Directory,  who 
were  however  his  professed  enemies,  to  assist  them.  He 
instantly  saw  the  disorganized  state  of  the  army,  and 
predicted  what  followed.  He,  like  Daubenton,  was  called 
on  by  the  first  Consul  on  his  elevation,  to  fill  a  place  in 
the  Conservative  Senate, 


Rene  Montalembert,  Dean  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  oldest  of  the  French  generals,  died  also 
last  year,  at  the  great  age  of  86.  He  was  born  at  An- 
gOuiesine,  in  July  1714,  of  a  family  long  illustrious  in 
arms.  In  1732  be  entered  into  service,  and  was  at  the 
sieges  of  Kell  and  Pniliipsburg  ;  afterwards  captain  of  the 
prince  of  Condc’s  guards.  Having  studied  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  he  read  a  memoir  at  the  Academy,  and 
was  admitted  a  member,  in  1747  ;  since  which  time  he  has 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  memoirs.  Between  the 
years  1750  and  1755,  he  established  forges  in  Angoul&me 
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arid  PfcrigdVd,  where  he  cast  cahfioh  fdr'the  nary,  which 
was  not  before  well  supplied.  In  1777  three  volumes 
"were  printed  of  his  correspondence  with  generals  and 
ministers,  while  he  was  employed  in  the  seven  years’  war  ; 
in  the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies,  during  the  campaigns 
of  1757,  1761,  and  afterwards  in  Bretagne  and  the  isle 
of  Oieron,  which  he  was  sent  to  fortify.  He  likewise 
fortified  Strafeurtd  in  Pomerania.  In  1776  he  printed 
the  first  volume  of  an  interesting  work  on  Perpendicular 
Fortifications  and  the  defensive  Art.  His  system  the 
celebrated  Carnot  has  adopted.  The  whole  work  makes 
ten  volumes  4to,  and  contains  a  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  military  art.  He  afterwards  added  a  supplement. 
In  1779  he  constructed  the  wooden  fort  on  the  isle 
of  Aix  :  it  was  finished  in  two  years,  and  cost  only  forty 
thousand  iivres ;  whereas  one  erected  in  the  common  wav 
would  have  cost  twenty  millions.  It  has  stood  a  terrible 
cannonade.  In  1770  he  married  Madamoiselle  de  Com- 
hi arieu,  whose  wit  and  talents  have  acquired  great  Celebrity. 
She  had  private  plays  at  her  house,  some  of  Which  the 
general  wrote,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  assisted  at 
the  representation.  In  1784  and  1786  he  printed  three 
of  these  pieces,  which  had  been  set  to  music,  iC  The 
Statue,”  The  Shepherdess  of  Quality,”  and  u  The 
Gipsey.”  The  writer  of  this  sketch  (M.  Lalandc)  says, 
he  has  a  variety  of  tales  in  verse  and  songs  written  by  him, 
which  he  is  desirous  of  publishing.  Mad,  de  Montalem- 
bert  went  to  England,  where  she  remained  so  1'ong  that 
he  divorced  her,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  republic 
married  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  under  obligations 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  In  a  memoir  he  published  in 
1790  it  appears,  he  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  forges* 
and  having  a  claim  of  six  millions  on  government,  he 
was  forced  to  accept  of  a  pension,  which  was  badly  paid. 
He  was  at  last  obliged  to  sell  his  estate,  for  which  he 
was  paid  in  assignats,  and  which  did  not  relieve  him 
from  his  distress.  In  this  state  he  remained  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  so  great  was  his  distress,  that  he  has  been  more 
than  onee  nearly  tempted  to  commit  suicide.  He,  how¬ 
ever  still  retained  his  draughtsman  and  modeller,  and 
amused  himself  by  incessant  employment.  Mr.  Lalande 
says,  he  has  by  him  several  interesting  memoirs,  on  various 
Subjects;  among  them  is  a  plan  for  a  descent  on  England, 
which  he  wrote  about  two  years  ago.  His  activity  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinned  notwithstanding  ’  his  great  age,  and  only  a  few 
months  ago  he  read  a  memoir  at  the  Institute,  on  the  gun- 
carriages  for  the  marine.  Me  was  heard  with  great  atten¬ 
tion.-  -It  was  a  singular  circumstance  to  hear  a  man  of  86 
read  with  a  loud,  clear,  and  strong  voice.  The  Institute 
recommended  his  proposal  to  the  Minister  of  Marine.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  Institute,  and  would 
have  been  proposed  for  the  next  vacancy  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  hearing  that  some  persons  had  nominated 
Buonaparte,  he  wrote  to  desire  he  might  be  permitted  to 
decline  in  his  favour.  His  strength  of  mind  continued 
to  the  last,  and  about  a  month  before  his  death  he  wrote 
some  reflections  on  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  furnished  a 
proof  in  favour  of  his  defensive  system.  The  severity  of 
the  winter  brought  on  a  catarrh,  which  degenerated  into 
a  dropsy,  and  Carried  him  off. 

John  Baptist  Francis  Bayard,  by  whose  death, 
France  has  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  lawyers.  He 
was  horn  at  Paris,  ,24th  June  1750,  and  having  finished 
Ms  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  took  the  oath  of 
advocate,  and  was  entered  at  the  bar,  the  8th  May 
1776.  He  continued  to  apply  himself  closely  to  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  the  French  and  Roman  law,  and  having  connect-, 
ed  himself  with  Camus,  now  keeper  of  the  national 
archives,  they  projected  together  a  work  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance.  The  late  Mr.  Denissart  had  published 
a  Dictionary  of  new  decisions  and,  opinions,  relative 
to  jurisprudence,  which  passed  through  four  editions 
in  sixteen  years.  These  two  gentlemen  adopted  his  ge¬ 
neral  plan,  but  enlarged  it  so  as  to  forma  general  trea¬ 
tise  on  law.  .They  published  the  first  volume  in  1783, 
under  the  title  of  “  Collections  de  Decisions  nouvelies  et 
de  Notions,  relative  a  la  Jurisprudence,  taut  ancienne 
que  moderns',  corrigees  et  augmentee  par  MM.  Camus  et 
Bayard .n  It  was  dedicated  to  M.  Miromesnil.  They 
published  successively  nine  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
appeared  in  1790,  when  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  it  stopped.  This  work  recommended  him  to  notice, 
and  in  1791  he  was  chosen  public  accuser;  in  1792,  su¬ 
pernumerary  judge  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  Paris  ; 
■in  1793,  substitute  for  the  executive  power  at  the  tribunal 
ot  cassation  ;  and  in  the  sixth  year  he  was  nominated  a 
judge  Off  that  court,  which  place  lie  held  after  the  re-organ- 

nization 
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ganization  of  that  body.  About  five  months  a^o  he  was 
attacked  by  a  disorder  of  the  nerves,  which  in  the  end 
carried  him  to  his  grave.  '  ‘  * 


Simon  Julie  n,  of  the  ancient  Academy .  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  and  educated  by  'Bard on 
near  Marseilles,  then  by  the  celebrated  Yarilbo  at  Paris. 
Having  gained  the  prize  from  the  acadeihy ,  he  was  sent 
to  study  in  the  French  School  at  Rome'.  Here  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  abandon  the  manner  he  had  been  taught  at  Paris, 
and  to  form  himself  on  the  model  of  the  great  masters  of 
Italy.  This  resolution  induced  his  cotemporaries  to  call 
him  humorously,  Julien  the  apostate.  He  continued  at 
Rome  ten  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  distinguished 
himself  by  many  excellent  works.  He  painted  at  the 
hotel  of  the  princess  Kinski  a  St.  Dominic,  three  ceilings, 
and  other  decorations,  which  equally  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  and  connoisseurs.  When  elected  an 
associate  of  the  academy,  he  exhibited  in  the  half  of  St. 
Lewis  many  excellent  works,  and  among  them  the  triumph 
of  Aurelian,  painted  for  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault.  In 
1788  he  exhibited  his  picture  of  Study  strewing  flowers 
on  Time,  a  picture  which  came  to  England.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  he  painted  a  beautiful  picture,  which 
he  designed  for  the  academy  on  his  reception :  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  Aurora  coming  from  the  arms  of  Titon.  The 
academy  being  destroyed,  he  kept  this,  and  it  is  among 
his  collection.  The  last  work  of  importance  which  he 
compleated  was  an  alter-piece  for  the  chapel  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris  at  Constans :  the  subject  a  St.  Anthony  iij 
agony. 


P.  A.  Guys,  died  at  Nice,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Guys  was  the  author  of  the 
iC  Voyage  litteraire  de  la  Greece,”  u  Relation  Abrege  de 
ses  Voyages  en  Italic  et  dans  le  Nord,”  a  translation  in 
verse  of  the  “  Elegies  of  Tibullus,”  and  cc  An  Essay  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Marseilles,”  Iris  native  country.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Institute ’and  several  acade- 
He  was  the  advocate  and  defender  of  the  modern 


imes. 


Greeks,  and  from  that  circumstance  was  presented  with 
a  diploma,  as  a  citizen  of  Athens  ;  that  ancient  custom, 
long  neglected,  being  revived  to  do  him  honor.  For 
twelve  years  he  had  been  employed,  in  preparing  his  con¬ 
tinuation 
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Hnustibn  %(  his  Travels  'in  Greece,  on  ‘file  spot.  TM 
%ork  his  children  intend  to  publish. 


The  republic  of  letters  lost  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  the  age  in  I.  E.  Montucla,  who  died 
at  Versailles  this  year.  He  was  born  at  Lyons,  on  the 
5th  September  1725,  and  was  educated  'there.  His  dis¬ 
position  for  the  mathematical  sciences  appeared  early  ? 
and  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  his  tutors,  one  of 
whom  favoured  Ins  natural  inclination.  To  this  study  he 
sacrificed  all  his  time,  and  even  his  moments  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  On  leaving  this  seminary  he  went  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Thoulouse,  where  he  obtained  his  degrees,  and 
then  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
D’Alembert,  Diderot,  and  other  celebrated  men.  At 
this  period  he  concieVed  the  project  of  opening  a  new 
career,  by  treating  the  sciences  in  the  historical  way 
pointed  out  by  Bacon.  This  enter  prize  he  pursued  in 
silence,  and  his  “  History  of  Mathematics”  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  Europe, 
when  its  author  had  scarcely  attained  his  thirtieth  year. 
Three  years  after  he  went  to  Grenoble,  as  secretary  to  the 
mtendaht,  where  he  remained  till  1764,  when  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Cayenne,  as  secretary  to  the  province  and  as  the 
King’s  astronomer.  He  soon  returned  home,  and  was 
appointed  first  commissary  of  the  King’s  buildings,  which 
situation  he  enjoyed  until  1793,  when  on  the  suppression 
of  his  office,  he  returned  to  Versailles,  with  a  view  to  give 
a  new  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Mathematics,  continued 
to  the  present  time.  On  the  formation  of  the  central 
school  of  the  Seine,  he  was  named  as  professor  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  but  the  weakness  of  his  nerves,  and  ill  health, 
not  permitting  him  to  read  the  lectures,  he  declined  the 
appointment,  although  the  state  of  his  finances  were  low. 
The  directory  bestowed  a  pension  on  him,  which  he  did 
not  enjd}^  long ;  a  neglected  disorder  having  become  in¬ 
curable,  terminated  his  days.  The  most  distinguished 
part  of  Montucla’s  character  was  an  amiable  simplicity  of 
manners,  arid  a  habit  of  candour  and  ease. 

This  year  ITALY  has  lost  the  learned  Lazarus 
Spalanzaki.  He  was  born  at  Scandiano,  a  town  in 
the  present  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  10th  January  1729. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Reggio  de  Modena,  to 
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pursue  his  studies,  anc}  thence  to  Modena,  where  his  re¬ 
lation,  the  celebrated  woman  Laura  Bassi,  was  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  Institute,  Under  her  he  pursued  the 
study  of  nature,  and  in  1766  celebrated  her  tame  in  a 


dissertation.  To  the  favorite  study  of  Spalanzani 
he  added  that  of  philosophy,  belles  letters,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  French,  and  his  own  native  tongue. 
At  the  request  of  his  father  he  studied  civil-law,  and  was 
preparing  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor,  when  he  was, 
induced  to  renounce  that  study,  and  having  obtained  his 
father’s  consent,  from  that  time  followed  his  own  incli¬ 
nations.  In  1754  the  university  of  Reggio  elected  him 
professor  of  logic,  mctaphisics,  and  Greek,  which  post 
he  tilled  with  great  assiduity  tor  ten  years,  still  however 
pursuing  his  favorite  study,  and  making  now  and  then 
some  discovery.  His  u  Observations  on  the  Aniinalcuke 
of  Infusions”  attracted  the  attention  of  Haller  and 
Bonet.  In  1760  he  was  invited  bv  the  university  of  Mo- 

>  -•  *J 

derja,  and  although  he  had  more  advantageous  offers  froui 
Petersburg  and  other  places,  refused  them  all,  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  instructing  the  rising  generation.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Venturi  of  Modena,  Relloni,  bishop  of 
Carpi,  Lucchessiili,  who  entered  into  the  king  of  Prussia’s 
service,  and  the  poet  Mazzo.  While  here,  he  published 
(1766)  ££  Saggio  de  osservationi  Microscopiche  concern 
nante  il  Sistema  de  Needham  ct  de  Ruffon.”  In  this 
work  he  establishes  the  animality  of  what  had  been  before 
called  Animalcule e,  but  which  had  not  been  generally 
assented  to.  The  same  year  he  published  “  DeLapidibus 
ab  aqua  resilienfibus,”  and  proves  that  this  motion  is  not 
produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the  water,  but  by  the  natural 
effects  of  the  change  of  direction  which  the  stone  expe¬ 
riences  in  its  movements.  He,  in  1766,  sent  forth  a 
work  entitled,  ce  Prodome  de  un’  Opera  imprimerse  sopra 
ia  Repreduzione  animate,”  in  which  he  lays  down  the  plan, 
of  an  extensive  work.  He  afterwards  demonstrated  his  opi¬ 
nion  in  the  <c  Memorie  della  Societa  Italian, a he  however 
never  published  his  large  work.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  also  fixed  his  attention,  and  in  1768  he  published 
“  Dell”  Azionedel  Core  ne  vasi  Sanguigni,  nuove  Osser- 
vatione,”  which  he  reprinted  in  1770  with  three  new  disser¬ 
tations  ;  two  on  the  phenomena  of  circulation,  and  one  on 
the  motion  of  tlie  blood.  The  university  of  Padua  having 
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been  enlarged  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to ( ."fill  the  .chair  pi  professor  of  natural  history. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he  translated  Buffon’s  Natural 
History  into  Italian,  and  enriched  it  with  notes,  and  a 
preface,  for  the  use  of  his  pppils.  In  1776  he  published 
his  u  Opuscoli  di  Fisica  animale  e  vegetable,”  Essays 
on  animal  and  vegetable  Physics,  a  work  which  has  been 
justly  celebrated  over  Europe.  In  1779  he  found  some 
time  to  relax  his  severer  studies,  by  travelling  over  Swiss- 
erland  and  the  Orisons  country.  In  1780  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  published  in  two  volumes  his  (e  Disertatione 
de  Fisica  animale  et  veu'etabile,”  Dissertations  on  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  Physics.  In  these  volumes  he  treats 
on  digestion,  and  drew  from  the  late  John  Hunter  (i  Some 
Obfervations  on  Digestion,”  in  which  he  is  very  severe 
on  Spalanzani,  who  had  his  revenge  by  translating  this 
work  into  Italian,  and  at  the  same  time  publishing  Una 
Lettera  Apologetiea  in  Risposta  alle  Osservatione  del 
Signor  Giovanni  Hunter,”  wherein  he  points  out  Mr. 
Hunter’s  errors.  In  1781  he  travelled  to  Marseilles,  Ge¬ 
noa,  &c.  collecting  materials  'for  his  cabinet  of  Pavia. 
In  1782  he  travelled  the  Coast  of  Istria,  and  in  1783  to  the 
Appenines,  for  the  same  purpose.  When  Joseph  II.  was 
on  his  travels,  lie  visited  Spalanzani,  approved  of  his  in¬ 
dustry,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal. 

The  University  of  Pavia,  in  1785,  offered  Spalan¬ 
zani  the  chair  of  natural  history;  but  the  Archduke  to 
keep  him  with  him  doubled  his  pension,  and  permitted 
him  to  visit  Constantinople,  whither  he  went,  and  from 
thence  made  many  excursions  into  various  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  continued  eleven  months.  The 
physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  this  country  fixed  his 
attention,  and  he  discovered  to  the  Turks  a  copper  mine 
in  the  island  of  Chalki ;  and  an  iron  mine  in  the  island 
Principi,  near  Constantinople.  He  returned  from  thence 
loaded  with  treasures  of  natural  history.  In  his  journey 
back  he  passed  through  Vienna,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  two  long  audiences  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  He 
was  received  on  his  return  to  Padua  by  the  students  with 
extraordinary  honour.  Fie  had  in  the  course  of  this  year 
500  students.  ,  In  1788  he  undertook  his  journeys  to  the 
Two  Sicilies,  ascended  Vesuvius,  visited  the  Lipari 
islands;  passed  into  Sicily,  mounted  Etna,  and  gathered 
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tlie  materials  which  enabled  him  to  publish  his  four  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Travels,  and  to  enrich  his  cabinet  with  great 
spoils. 

Spalanzani  early  adopted  the  French  chemistry,  and 
Gottling  having-  attacked  a  part  of  it,  lie  replied  and  re¬ 
futed  the  conclusions  of  that  chemist.  In  1791  he  pubs; 
fished  a  letter  to  professor  Fortis,  on  the  Pen  net  Hydro¬ 
scope,  and  soon  after  he  made  public  his  4  6  Lettere  sopnt 
il  sospetto  d’uii  nucvo  sense  nei  Pepistrelli,”  in  which  lie 
shews  that  bats,'  if  blinded,  act  in  every  respect  like  those 
which  have  their  sight.  FI  is  last  work  was  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Giobert.  All  these  works,  however,  did  not 
display '  the  whole  of  his  researches.  FIc  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  on  sponges,  .and 
various  other  phenomena.  Fie  had  just  before  his  death, 
finished  his  voyage  at  Constantinople,  and  amassed  ma¬ 


terials  for  a  history  oi  the  sea. 


At  MADRID,  Don  Juan  Bap  wist  a  Munioz,  a  most 
voluminous  Spanish  author.  He  published  upwards  of 
one  hundred  volumes  of  historical  and  other  works,  many 
of  them  relating  to  America,  In  1779  he  was  employed 
by  the  King  of  Spain  to  write  A  History  of  the  New 
World;”  and  to  enable  him  to  do  it  with  effect,  he  had 
free  access  a-iven  him  to  all  the  roval  archives  and  libra- 

yp  ■  , 

ries,  both  public  and  private.  He  had  published  only 
the  three  first  voyages  of  Columbus.  This  volume  was 
translated,  not  from  the  original  Spanish  but  the  Germary, 
and  published  in  England,  in  1797, 


The  celebrated  Kastner,  the  oldest  mathematician 
in  Europe,  died  this  year,  at  Goettingen.  He  had  filled 
the  place  of  ordinary  professor  of  mathematics  and  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  university  of  Goettingen  since  the  year 
1756. "  The  catalogue  of  his  works  fill  nine  pages  in  the 
last  edition  of  MeuseTs  work  on  German  literature.  Among 
them  are  translations  of  several  important  works,  written 
originally  in  French,  English,  or  Dutch.  He  has  also 
written  many  important  dissertations,  some  printed  se¬ 
parately,  others  inserted  in  different  collections,  or  in  the 
Gottingen  and  Leipsic  magazines,  Henderburg’s  Archives 
of  Mathematics,  the  astronomical  almanack  of  Bode,  the 
Acta  Ernditorum  Lipsicnsium,  the  Memoirs  de  F  Academic 
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de  Berlin,  and  the  Com.  Societ..  Goettyngenses ;  besides 
lb  any  elpgcs>  and  several  elementary  works  on  the  different 
parts  of  mathematics,  which  have  been  weii  received. 
Among  other  works  of  his  was  his  4  6  Elements  of  Ma¬ 
thematics,*7  &c.  His  portrait  has  appeared  at  the  be- 
g inning  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  diqBibl:  Gennanique 
feniverselle.  He  was  attacked  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy 
some  months  before  his  death,  and  lost  the  use  of  hi.s 
right  hand.  So  fond  was  he  of  writing  and  study,  that 
he  then  began  to  write  with  his  left.  Bef  ore  this  mis- 
fortune  he  had  finished  the  foiurth  volume  of  his  excellent 
work,  the  History  of  Mathematics.  He  lived  a  life  of 
great  regularity,  and  for  many  years  never  went  out  of 
his  house,  except  on  Sunday,  and  the  days  on  which  he 
attended  the  Royal  Society  of  Goettingen » 
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